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BorrRIsOLEIGH Roap Session, County TIPPERARY—Question, Mr. J. F. 
Hogan ; Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Woo.wicu Gun Facrories—Questions, Mr. W. Allan ; Answers, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office 

Roscommon Perry Sessrons—Question, “Mr. L. P. Hayden ; ‘Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland 
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Chief Secretary for Ircland 
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Wilson and Colonel Bridgeman ; Answers, President of the Board of 
Trade ap zee ee re 

Limerick CLOTHING Facrory— Question, Mr. ‘s. Woods ; Answer, Financial 
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Secretary for Ireland od 
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—(Sir Charles Dilke)... <8 = 


DEBATE FOLLOWING—( Under Secretary for evil A finire ) 


Sir G. Basten-Powell ... 746 Mr. Alpheus Morton ... 
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Debate resumed—(Sir EF. Ashmead-Bartlett.) 
Under Secretary sale the 
Colonies... 756 Home Secretary ve 
Mr. T. M. Healy ni Mr. Arthur O'Connor 
Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 
Mr. Alpheus Morton 


Mr. W. Redmond 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order of the House [30th May], Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without Question put. 


House adjourned at Five minutes after Three o’clock till Monday, 10th June 
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Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Leeds) Bill 
Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Liverpool) : 
Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Llangollen) ‘ 
Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Longbenton) 
Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Lowestoft) . 
Elementary Education Provisional 


Confirmation (Manchester) 


Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Pwllheli) 
Elementary Education Provisional 


Confirmation (Tottenham) 


Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Weston-super-Mare) 


Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Wilmington) 


Established Church (Wales) 
Extradition 
Extraordinary Tithe 


Confirmation 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Factory and W ae Act (1891) ‘Aineiaetaiit 


(No. 2) . 
Farm heen (Scotland) 


}xi 


Progress. 
Committee deferred, June 24. 
Read 23, June 17. 

Read 2°, May 30. 


Read 14, June 24. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 


Reported from Select Com- 
mittee with Amendments, 
June 24. 


Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Read 2%, May 24. 

Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Read 3* and passed, June 24. 


Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 
Read 3° and passed, June 21. 


Committed to Committee of 
whole House, June 21. 


Read 3° and passed, June 21. 


Read 3° and passed, June 21 
In Committee, June 20. 
Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Read 1°, June 19. 


Withdrawn, May 22. 
In Committee, June 14, 








Ixii 
Title of Bill. 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) 


Finance 


Fishguard and Renders Shidbiene aa Baber 
(Steam Vessels)... 


Fisheries (Close Season) (ireland) 

Floods Prevention 

Friendly Societies . a 
Funeral Expenses of Children en 
Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 


Gas Orders Confirmation 


Glasgow and South Western Railway 
Glasgow Corporation and Police ... 

Great Eastern Railway 

Great Northern Railway ... 

Great Western Railway ... 

Ground Game Act (1880) dacs - 
Hayward’s Heath Gas 

Hebden Bridge and Mythelerord Gas er 
House Tax Consolidation .. nei 
Housing of the Rural Working Closes ror 


Housing of the Working Classes Prevhdoend 
Order (Aberdeen) 


Inclosure (Castor & Ailsworth) Poovislnnel Order 
Inclosure (Upton St. Leonards) Provisional Order 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act i 
Amendment ate 


Inebriates ... - 

Infant Life Protection 

Institution for Idiots (iantegtion, eden Rates) .. 

Judicial Committee Amendment.. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 

Larceny Act Amendment 

Law of Inheritance Amendment.. Pe 

Life Insurance Companies Parmnenh into Court) 

Light Railways 

Liverpool Court of on ‘ 

Local Elections (Corrupt and Tllegal Prastiens} 

Local Government Act _—s Stock Transfer 
(No. 2) 

Local Goveramen: (Ireland) Pocitelened Coders 
(No. 3) . : 

Local Sitiaietnanls (Ireland) Pontisienal Ouder 
(No. 4) . 

Local Guvvenianis (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 5) . 

Local Garcuneens (Ireland) Provides Ouler 
(No. 7) . ‘ ae a 
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Progress. 
Reported from Standing Com- 
mittee, June 24. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 


Royal Assent, May 30. 
Read 1*, May 30. 
Read 1%, June 20. 
Read 14, June 24. 
Withdrawn, June 12. 


Amendments Reported, 
June 24, 


Amendments Reported, 
June 24, 


Read 3°, May 31. 
Read 3°, June 20. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 
Read 2°, June 17. 
Read 1°, May 28. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 
Read 2°, June 21. 
Read 1°, June 21. 


Read 2°, June 13. 
Read 2, June 24. 
Read 14, June 18, 


Read 1%, May 24. 

Read 28, June 21. 

Debate on 2R, June 24. 
Withdrawn June 17. 

Read 2, June 24. 

Royal Assent, June 20. 

In Committee, May 29. 
Debate on 2R, May 24. 
Read 3* and passed, June 20. 
Debate on 2R, June 11. 
Read 1°, June 13. 

Read 3* and passed, June 18. 


Read 1*, May 27. 
Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Read 3* and passed, June 24, 
Read 2°, June 24. 


Read 14, June 24. 
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Title of Bill. 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 


Progress. 








(No. 8) ... a re evi ... Read 14, June 24. 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 

(No. 9) ee oe ae ... Read 1%, June 24. 
Local Government (Ireland Provisional Orders 

(No. 10) ... Reported with Amendments, 

June 24. 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 1) Royal Assent, June 20. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Royal Assent, June 20. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Read 1*, May 30. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Read 1*, June 24, 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Read 1*, June 17. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Read 2°, May 28. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Read 1*, June 24. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Read 1*, June 24. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 10) Read 2°, June 11. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Read 14, June 24. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Read 14, June 24. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Read 18, June 24. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 14) Read 2°, June 17. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 15) Read 2°, June 14. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 16) Read 2°, June 17. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 17) Read 1°, June 11. 
Loca] Government Provisional Orders (No. 18) Read 1°, June 11. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 19) Read 1°, June 17. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 20) Read 1°, June 18. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 21) Read 1°, June 20. 
Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Read 1*, June 17. 
Local Government Provisional Orders oa 


of Working Classes) 


Local Government Provisional Ove (Hidesinig 
of Working Classes) (No. 2) . 


Local Government Provisional Srdes (Poor baw) 
Local Government (Scotland) 
Locomotives on Highways 


Read 14, June 17. 


Read 14, June 24. 
Read 14, June 24. 
Read 2°, June 10. 
Read 1°, June 17. 





London County Council (Tower Bridge Southéen 
Approach) ods ang ie aes 
London Street Treaws ays... 


Read 24, June 24. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 


Recommitted to Standing 
Committee, June 17. 


Market Gardeners’ Compensation bias ... Read 24, June 17. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister... Read 18, May 24. 

Merthyr Tydvil Local Board Water Read 2°, May 24. 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Midwives’ Registration In Committee, June 18. 
Military Lands Provisional ellen Royal Assent, May 30. 
Military Lands Provisional Order sia ad Read 1°, June 18. 
Mortgagees’ Costs . i a ’ Read 3* and passed, June 24. 
Municipal Fr: nanllen (Ireland) Read 14, June 17. 


Marine Insurance ... 


| 
. 
t 
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Title of Bill. 


Museums and Gymnasiums Amendment 
Naturalisation (Residence Abroad) 


Naval Works Bill ... 
North Middlesex Gas__.... 
Outdoor Relief (Ireland) ... 


Parliamentary Voters Registration 


Perjury 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) ... 


Pilotage Provisional Order 


Post Office Act (1891) Amendment 


Public Health Acts Amendment 
Public Health (No. 2) 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools (Chanaial 


Islands Children) 
Rhymney Railway 
Rural Advertisements 
Scarborough Gas ... > 
Seal Fisheries (North Pacific) 


Shops, Early Closing “ama 


Short Titles 
South Eastern Railway 
Stannaries .. 


Steam Ragines Peninn% in ange) 


Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) 


Supreme Court Officers 


Tied Houses (Tenants Contracts) (N o. 2) — 
Trades Disputes (Conciliation and Arbitration)... 


Tramways (Ireland) (No. 2) 


Tramways (Local Authorities) 


‘Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 1) 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) 


Trusts Administration 
Vale of Glamorgan Railway 
Volunteers (Military Service) 


Waterford and Limerick Railway 


Water Orders Confirmation 


Westminster (Parliament Street, etc.) Seapets 


ments 
Whitby Water 


Wild Birds Protection Acts Aimee 
Women’s Parliamentary and Local Franchise 


York New Water... 


Progress. 

In Committee, June 18. 

Read 3* and passed, June 18. 

In Committee, June 21. 

Royal Assent, May 30. 

Read 14, June 24. 

Read 1°, May 24. 

Committed to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Statute Law 
Revision Bills, May 23. 

Read 3* and passed, June 24. 

Read 24, June 24. 

Read 2°, May 23. 

In Committee, June 24. 

Withdrawn, May 29. 

Withdrawn, June 12. 


Royal Assent, June 20. 

Royal Assent, May 30. 

Read 1°, June J1. 

Royal Assent, May 30. 

Read 14, June 24. 

In Committee, May 23. 

Read 28, June 18. 

Royal Assent, June 20. 

In Committee, June 17. 

Reported without Amendment, 
May 22. 

Reported from Standing Com- 
mittee, June 17. 

Withdrawn, June 17. 

Read 1°, May 24. 

Read 2°, June 12. 

Lords Amendments agreed to, 
June 21. 

In Committee, May 28. 

Read 3* and passed, June 24. 

Read 1°, June 21. 

Read 1°, June 13. 

Royal Assent, June 20. 

Read 14, June 24. 

Royal Assent, June 20. 

Read 1°, June 21. 


Debate on 2R, May 30. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 
Read 3°, May 28. 
Withdrawn, May 23. 
Royal Assent, May 30. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 22nd May 1895. 


The House met at Fifteen minutes 
after Twelve of the Clock. 


AGRICULTURE (ROYAL COMMISSION) 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report by Mr. 
Wilson Fox, Assistant Commissioner, on 
the county of Suffolk [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MINT. 


Copy presented, —of Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Deputy Master 
of the Mint, 1894 [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VOL. XXXIV. [rourtH sErtzs. | 


| MOTION. 


COMMITTEES (ASCENSION DAY). 
| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That Committees do not sit To- 


morrow, being Ascension Day, until 
Two of the clock.”—(Mr. Chancellor of 


| the Exchequer. ) 


*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley) rose to move as an Amendment, 
to add at the end of the Motion the 
words : 


“Except the Standing Committee on Trade, 
&c., to which the Factories and Workshops 
Bill is committed.”’ 


He said that the Motion with respect to 
Ascension Day was annually made, 
annually opposed, and he was afraid he 
must admit annually carried, although 
he was glad to believe that it had been 
carried with decreasing majorities. He 
did not complain of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s action, but he would 








ask him to leave his colleagues to vote 
A 
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according to their own predilections, 
and then he thought he could promise 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Motion would be defeated. This was 
not a genuine Motion, not an expression 
of a genuine desire, but a pretence of 
faith, a simulation of devotional feeling ; 
at the best, a mere expression of con- 
ventional piety. Hon. Members would 
vote for it on the same principle on 
which they paid for their pew in Church, 
not because they went there them- 
selves, but because they thought it right 
that Church-going should be kept up in 
the interests of the lower orders, and 
for the sake of the women and children. 
Everyone knew that this solicitude for 
Church worship to-morrow was a mere 
fiction anda sham. The only Members 
who would really go to Church were the 
Catholic Members, and their Mass would 
be over long before 12 o’clock. He 
opposed the Motion in the name of true 
religion, which could not be upheld or 
advanced by pretence and unreality. 
At any rate, he hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would accept the Amend- 
ment. The work of advancing the 
Factories Bill, which was intended for the 
health and safety and protection of the 
hard-working factory operatives of the 
land, especially women and children, 
was a work of true religion. For his 
part he should be quite willing to stay 
away from Church for once and chance 
the consequences. He believed the 
majority of the Members of the Grand 
Committee were quite willing to meet 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock. As to the 
Home Secretary, who had charge of the 
Bill, he had understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say yesterday that he 
would be quite ready to sit at 12. 
Other branches of the Constitution were 
not so punctilious in this matter as the 
House of Commons. He believed that 
the Select Committees of the House of 

rds would meet to-morrow at 11 
o’clock—at any rate, they did so last 
year and the year before; and the 
Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between England and Ireland 
would also meet to-morrow morning. 
It was only the Committees of that 
House that were precluded from sitting 
before two o'clock, to the great incon- 
venience of the Members composing 
them, and great expense and loss of time 
to those engaged in promoting private 


Mr. W. P. Byles. 


{COMMONS} 
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Bills. It was monstrous that they should 
do this in order that some of them might 
pretend to go to Church. The getting 
of a private Bill through that House was 
a disgracefully costly process as it was, 
and they should do nothing that might 
increase this cost. The whole of this 
proposal for delay was, in his judgment, 
a hollow pretence. He begged to move 
the Amendment standing in his name. 

Mr. HERBERT LEON (Bucks, N.) 
seconded the Amendment. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, that the House would form its 
own opinion of the taste of the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for the Shipley 
Division. Anything in more execrable 
taste he had never heard in _ that 
House. If the hon. Member did not 
want to go to Church on Ascension Day 
it was his own affair; but what right 
had he to say that a desire to go to 
Church on that day was a pretence on 
the part of other Members? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Motion had 
been made in accordance with a custom 
that had prevailed for many years, and 
which, he thought, still deserved observ- 
ance by that House. The hon. Member 
opposite had moved to except the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade from the opera- 
tion of the Motion. As a Member of 
that Committee he traversed the assump- 
tion of the hon. Member that it was the 
desire of the Committee to sit at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow. The question 
was never decided by the Committee. Ifit 
had been it would have been discussed 
and put to the vote. If the Committee 
had decided that it was desirable to ex- 
clude it from the operation of the Motion, 
the Chairman would have been instructed 
to make a representation to that effect to 
the House. What right had the hon. 
Member to say what he had said when 
no such steps had been taken? He could 
understand hon. Members holding differ- 
ent opinions respecting the merits of 
this Motion. It might be undesirable or 
desirable that Committees should meet 
at Twelve o'clock on Ascension Day, but 
if the rule that they should not sit on 
that day until Two o’clock were applied 
at all it must be applied universally. The 
only possible reason for the exception 
proposed by the hon. Member would be 
the reason of urgency, but there was no 
urgency in regard to the proceedings of 
the Committee on Trade. If there were 
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any urgency he should suggest that the 
hon. Member might with advantage per- 
suade the small minority on that Com- 
mittee to occupy less of its time than 
they did. ~ 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, that he had made this Motion in 
accordance with the established practice 
of the House of Commons. If that 
practice were to be altered it must be 
altered by a vote of that House. The 
hon. Member for the Shipley Division 
had expressed the hope that he would 
not exert any undue pressure upon his 
followers. He could assure the hon. 
Member that he had no tyrannical 
feelings with regard to this matter. 
*Mr. BYLES explained that he had 
asked the right hon. Gentleman not to 
exercise any pressure on his Colleagues in 
the Government. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite should have 
made some of the observations which he 
had made respecting the action of the 
hon. Member for the Shipley Division. 
Such remarks might lead to personal 
controversies, which they all desired to 
avoid. But as to the merits of the 
Motion, the right hon, Gentleman had 
said that this was a question for the 
House of Commons to decide, and that 
was clearly true. He could not accept 
the Amendment. If a particular ex- 
ception were made to the rule, the result 
would inevitably be that members of 
other Committees would make similar 
applications for exemption. This ques- 
tion could not be dealt with in that 
fashion. The House must pronounce 
its opinion upon the subject as a whole. 
He trusted that this question would not 
be discussed with reference to its reli- 
gious aspect, which, he was sure, ought 
not to find a place in their Debates on 
the floor of that House, where different 
views on religious questions were enter- 
tained. That House was never employed 
to so little advantage as when it allowed 
questions involving religious differences 
to become the subjects of debate. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
supported the Motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the ground that 
the great Council of the nation, in 
Parliament assembled, ought not to 
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ignore the cardinal points of the Chris- 
tian faith. He regretted that the hon 
Member for the Shipley Division should 
have thought fit to attack those—of 
whom he was one—who intended to go 
to church to-morrow. It was also a 
matter for regret that the Amendment 
should have been seconded by an hon. 
Member of the Jewish persuasion, who, 
of course, did not subscribe to the great 
and vital Christian doctrine connected 
with Ascension Day. In these days, 
when so many men were ashamed or 
afraid to avow their adhesion to the car- 
dina] points of the Christian faith, he 
considered that he would be guilty of a 
dereliction of duty if he did not protest 
strongly against what had been said by 


the hon. Member for the Shipley 
Division. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Glou- 


cester, Forest of Dean) said, the right 
hon. Baronet opposite questioned the 
account given by his hon. Friend 
the Mover of the Amendment, of 
what passed in the Grand Committee 
on Tuesday. In his opinion, and in that 
of several hon. Members who sat near 
him, the statement of his hon. Friend 
was absolutely correct. A suggestion 
was made by the Conservative Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne that the Com- 
mittee might meet as usual on Thursday. 
On that suggestion there was general 
cheering in all parts of the room, and 
many Members of the Committee called 
out, “ Why don’t you make a motion?” 
It was in consequence of that that the 
Amendment was moved by his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said, that the Motion was 
only casually suggested by his hon. 
Friend. He was quite sure that those 
who sat on his side of the House in the 
Grand Committee did not concur in the 
suggestion that they should ignore the 
great event which was to be celebrated 
on Thursday. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, this was not a matter of the 
opinion of any Member of the Committee 
on Trade. It was a much more serious 
matter, and must be settled by the House 
itself. He was exceedingly surprised to 
hear the hon. Member opposite make 
imputations of religious insincerity 
against hon. Members who were in 
favour of this Motion. [“Oh,oh!”] The 
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hon. Member’s suggestion was, that the 
desire of hon. Members to meet later was 
a mere pretence. He did not think it 
was decent or proper, or necessary to 
make such imputations. But the hon. 
Member went even beyond that. He made 
imputations on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He represented the right hon. 
Gentleman as going about among his 
Colleagues with a whip and driving them 
to church. The hon. Member repre- 
sented those who objected to all religion. 
He did not profess to be more devout 
than his neighbours, but he did think 
that a custom of this kind was one that 
should not be disregarded. There was, 
at any rate, this to be said for it, that it 
reminded them that this was once a 
Christian country. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 94 ; 
Noes, 82.—(Division List, No. 98.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 


for the ruling of Mr. Speaker as to) 


whether the Second Reading could be 
moved of a Bill which imposed extra 
taxation on the agricultural districts of 
the country, and whether the Bill ought 
not to have been introduced by Resolu- 
tion in Committee of Ways and Means. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I have not had m 
attention drawn to the Bill, but I am 
told by the Clerk at the Table that it 
does not contain any reference to Im- 
perial taxation, except in a clause in 
italics. 

*Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcestershire, 
Droitwich) then rose to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. He said he thought 
some such Bill as this was a small mea- 
sure of what was due to the agricultural 
classes of the country. Some such Bill 
as this was really necessary. Young 
people of both sexes were not allowed 
to work while they were at school, and 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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the whole discipline which prevailed in 
the teaching of a trade was lost to them. 
Some extra stimulus by way of education 
was, he thought, required, to enable young 
people to take an interest in their work. 
Young people attended school and left 
school to go to work, but did not carry 
from school that interest in their occupa- 
tion they naturally would have in their 
young years if the school teaching had 
some bearing upon the business of their 
after life. They looked upon school as 
the means of acquiring book-learning 
merely, having no reference to the life 
they would have to live upon the land. 
Therefore it was necessary to give some 
means to school managers to excite the 
interest of the children, so that they 
might be able to take advantage of that 
higher education to which there was a 
tendency all over the country. Great 
had been the progress of education dur- 
ing the last half-century ; and the small 
amountof elementary education imparted 
50 years ago had increased tenfold, and 
few children now entered upon life with- 


‘out at least being provided with the 


elements of education. With this know- 
ledge came the tendency among children 
in agricultural districts to leave the 


country and settle in towns,.and possibly 





'some of that tendency might be due to 
the fact that their learning was mostly 


in the shape of what might be called 
town education, and diverted their minds 
from the objects and occupations around 
their homes where their lives ought to be 
spent. All those who represented agri- 
cultural counties must see the great 
importance of inducing the people not to 
leave the country and crowd into towns, 
and a Bill of this nature would do some- 
thing in that direction ; for its object was 
to provide for young people an interest 


y|\in their surroundings they did not now 


possess. In all countries it had been felt, 
and he believed in most countries on the 
Continent attention had been paid to 
that feeling, that in agricultural dis- 
tricts special instruction should be 
given to young children of which they 
might take advantage in the work of 
after life. A word should be said as to 
the way in which the money was to be 
found, because, as he could readily 
understand, no Member representing an 
agricultural constituency would  ac- 
quiesce in a proposal to add to the local 
burdens for the purpose of elementary 
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education. This Bill would not do any- 
thing of the kind ; it proposed that some 
portion of the money which went 
towards technical education should be 
devoted to that subject, which was, in 
fact, an important branch of technical 
education. It was not the intention, in 
any way, to increase taxation, but rather 
to allow a certain portion to be taken 
away from the amount at present de- 
voted to other parts of technical educa- 
tion to carry out the objects of the Bill. 
The objects, where specified, might, in 
themselves, seem insignificant, but they 
were not really so, and for the working 
of the Bill it was desirable that they 
should be mentioned specifically, that 
schools might take advantage of the 
proposal. He could not but think that 
it would be of great advantage to the 
community in agricultural counties to 
have some training given to children in 
gardening, and knowledge imparted that 
would be availed of in small cultivation. 
If he had not been in his place to-day 
he would probably have been in an agri- 
cultural district in his own county, 
where a show was held of the results of 
this small cultivation, and no doubt 
there would be usual criticisms on the 
want of knowledge of what could be 
done in those industries, such as cheese 
making, bee-keeping, cottage garden- 
ing, and so on. The promotion of 
those and _ similar industries was 
the object of the Bill. On _ its 
merits he really did not think the Bill 
could be opposed on either side of the 
House, nor did he think it could give 
rise to any contention on principle. It 
would, he believed, fill a gap in our edu- 
cational system, and give instruction 
that would re-act to the general advan- 
tage in the future. It was technical 
education of a most valuable kind. The 
expense to the county, the proportion a 
council might be asked to devote to that 
purpose, would be small. As had been 
said in relation to another matter, 


“Tt was clear that if the system were not 
efficient it would be economical, and if not 
economical would certainly be efficient.’’ 


He anticipated that, if the Bill passed, 
the House would look back with satisfac- 
tion on the fact that it had given a zest 
to the study of subjects by our children, 
thereby doing something to stay the 
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| drifting of our rural population into the 
already overcrowded towns. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, thatBill had passed 
through varied fortunes, and glad he was 
to find it in the first place on the Orders 
now when a decision might be given on 
the Second Reading. His hon. Friend 
called it a small Bill, and so, no doubt, 
it was in itself ; but, having regard to the 
effects that would follow its adoption, he 
held it to be a very important Bill, a 
Bill of national importance. The Bill 
should be considered in connection with 
the Allotments Act, with the Small 
Holdings Act, and all those facilities 
granted by Parliament for the acquisi- 
tion of land by occupiers, which he trusted 
would in the future be still further 
extended. Further, the Bill should be 
read in connection with the agricultural 
depression. The remedy for that de- 
pression would not be found in any 
heroic measure, the remedies were mani- 
fold, and this Bill could be numbered 
among them. It was one step also 
towards the solution of that question so 
often asked in the farming interest, and 
never replied to :— 


“Why do we send abroad for such an enor- 
mous amount of the smaller articles of food, such 
as poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, vegetables, and 
so on ?” 


Such imports reached a total of between 
£30,000,000 and £40,000,000 sterling. 
Hon. Members had no doubt in the last 
few days seen expression given in the 
newspapers to the grave complain that 
the tyres for the engines on the Lincoln- 
shire Railway were to be imported from 
abroad. Great alarm had been ex- 
| pressed on that account, but there should 
be greater alarm expressed by Chambers 
of Commerce and others interested in 
trade at the fact that our imports of one 
article—cheese—amounted to £4,000,000 
annually. Surely this country was in- 
tended by Nature to produce cheese if 
anything rather than tyres for railway 
| engines. The Bill went to the solution 
of the difficulty by assisting the class of 
working cultivators. It was a step to- 
_wards the solution of the great difficulty 
of the unemployed. It contained no ill- 
digested, wild remedy, such as land, 
‘nationalisation or the turning of un- 
| skilled labourers on to the land wholesale. 
It sought in each parish to bring about 
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the process of cultivation, and this it 
would accomplish gradually, for he held 
that there was room in the kingdom for 
a million of families to be placed on the 
land and to cultivate it with profit to 
themselves and the good of the country. 
It was an important step towards the 
retention of our skilled agricultural 
labourers, a race fast dying out in this 
country. The principle of the Bill had 
been recommended and advocated by 
witnesses before all the Royal Com- 
missions on Agriculture and Labour, and 
in important papers read by farming 
experts before the British Association, 
and so forth. His hon. Friend had 
referred to the depopulation of rural 
districts, and that was a calamity of 
national importance. He believed that 
for this depopulation the system of 
education in our rural districts was 
largely responsible. A large portion of 
the sum spent on elementary education 
in our rural districts was wasted. The 
memory was ladened and crammed, 
while all the more important faculties of 
observation and original thought were 
dormant, and all the best forces of indi- 
viduality in the children were not 
brought out, or attempted to be brought 
out. The great result of this education 
in the rural districts was to give the 
children a distaste for rural oc¢cu- 
pations, which were represented to 
them as drudgery, and to cram them 
with what he might call the appearance 
of knowledge, which they were taught to 
believe had some money value in the 
towns to which they might go. It 
created a distaste in their minds for 
studies, which they got away from as 
soon as they could after they left school, 
and to which they never returned as a 
rule. He had seen a calculation that 
not above two per cent. of the rural 
scholars in their elementary schools con- 
tinued their studies after they left 
school. He desired to make it clear that 
when, in the course of the remarks he 
wished to address to the House, he used 
the term Agriculture, he used it in its 
most inclusive sense—botany, gardening, 
horticulture, and, in fact, all those sub- 
jects which wereincluded in the Schedule 
of the Bill. Agricultural instruction, in 
this sense, had been dignified. by the 
name of elementary science, but he pre- 
ferred to call it the ““why and where- 
fore” of the teaching. Such teaching 
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could be made most attractive to the 
children, because they all knew—at 
least, those who had had anything 
to do with children knew — that, 
under it, instead of compulsion 
being the motive force for school, as it 
was now, they would have inclination 
and attraction developed in the children. 
And, what was more, they would never 
allow these studies to fall into neglect. 
They would develop them in after life, 
because they knew that men were born 
builders and cultivators, and it was easy 
to develop and extend those tastes and 
inclinations. The present system of 
education presumed that the agricultural 
labourers were ignorant men _ because 
they had no bookish knowledge, and to 
give them bookish knowledge was all 
that was aimed at by that system. Those 
who knew them were aware of the mar- 
vellous knowledge they possessed as to 
crops and everything in rural life, a 
knowledge which those who knew no 
different were pleased to say was arrived 
at by what they called the rule-of-thumb, 
but which he chose to call the habit and 
power of observation. Formerly a child 
began to work very early on the land, 
and the traditional skill was inherited 
from father to son, who enriched and 
bettered that skill from the father’s ex- 
perience and observation. Now the child 
was very likely put to school at the age 
he formerly went upon the land, and 
what they had to do was to replace the 
practice he formerly gained, and give the 
child in school that knowledge which he 
previously got at his work. The Vice 
President of the Council might say that 
all this education could be given already. 
They had to thank that right. hon. Gen- 
leman for many improvements, especially 
in the Code of 1895. They had an im- 
provement in the freedom of classification, 
and he had allowed an alternative course 
of elementary science to be taken. To 
use the words of the Code “ the instruc- 
tion contemplated ” was very similar to 
what was in this Bill; and he also allowed 
kitchen gardening, but confined it to the 
fourth standard, and allowed 2s. and 4s. 
for it. But all this, so far as any prac- 
tical outcome was concerned, was mere 
paper. It would come to nothing. He 
had a Return in his hand showing how 
the grants were spent ; and, taking the 
rural districts, he found that in the 
specific subject of botany all the children 
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examined in England and Wales num-| kind of teaching. He could give ex- 
bered just over 2,000, while those| amples of a large number of schools, 
examined in the principles of agriculture! dating back some 30 years, where the 
numbered about 1,200. The reason for | managers and teachers had given this 
this was not far to seek. They were! teaching—after school hours, of course— 
confined to standards 5, 6, and 7, and as and had received no pay and no grant 
the children left school generally at the for it, and it had turned out that one of 
third or fourth standard, certainly at the chief values of the teaching was 
the fourth, the instruction in the higher | that it was the greatest aid to discipline. 
standards could be of little use to them, | They all knew what attention was given 
and, as they saw, it was not. As to the to this question abroad. They knew it 
class subjects this report was not so satis- | was the very life of their country. But 
factory, but so far as it went it was very | they need not goabroad. There was an 
useful, but it was evident from it that | | example much nearer home in that much 
this instruction was of very little use as | distressed country, Ireland ; and he was 
far as agriculture was concerned. But! bound to say that, if they wanted any- 
apart from this the instruction was also | thing specially for the benefit of agri- 
theoretic,and he held that theoretic know- | culturists, they had only to take some 
ledge in agriculture was of little use. of the Acts of Parliament that existed 
They might as well try to teach agricul-|in that country and endeavour to 
ture by theory as to teach a boy how to|have them passed into law here. In 
skate by informing him as to the laws of the Irish agricultural schools agricul- 
motion. It must be learned by doing, ture was a compulsory subject. In 1893 
and if there were one class of humanity there were 80,000 children in thenational 
that liked “ doing” more than another it | schools examined in agriculture. They 
was children from the time they made|had 45 farms connected with their 
mud-pies to the time when they could schools ranging from 3 to 20 acres. 
be taught how to grow crops. If he On these farms pigs and poultry and bees 
might suggest a new code of teaching for| were kept and flowers were grown, so 
the rural districts he would have five | that practical teaching was fully secured 
compulsory subjects—reading, writing,|to the scholars. There were also 30 
arithmetic, agriculture, and drawing. | school gardens attached to the ordinary 
Then they would get an education which | national schools, where the scholars were 
would give the children something | actually examined in the practical man- 
they would take away with them,/|agement of gardens, and teachers and 
when they left school, and develop| scholars were awarded large grants. In 
in after life ; and which they would not | 1893 the Irish Education Commissioners 
need to be urged forward to continue. gave a special grant in connection with 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice | bee-keeping. Hon. Members were aware 
President and others had said that the | that they sent enormous sums abroad for 
children were too young in the lower |an article called honey, which no respect- 
standards. Here he spoke from very | able bee would look at. Why could they 
close practical experience, and he said|not produce honey at home? They 
unhesitatingly that it was scarcely pos-| never would do so unless they adopted 
sible to find a child too young to be|some such measure as that he was now 
interested and instructed in this teach-| advocating. The Irish Education Com- 
ing. They were told that many of the! missioners did all they could to encour- 
children were “thick” and backward. age these schools, because their object 
Their present system presumed that if} was to develop education in practical 
they could not stand being crammed | agriculture and to extend an interest in 
they were backward children, but many the subject among the pupils and 
of these so-called backward children| teachers in rural schools, and they had 
proved to be the choicest children in| reported that, so far as the experiments 
their midst; and their intelligences | had extended, the results had been most 
lighted up and became keenly interested | satisfactory. He was glad to note that 
the moment they gave them the oppor-| the Congested Districts Board were also 
tunity of acquiring that knowledge and | doing something in the same direction. 
information, which was ical education. | Mr. O’Bryen, the Inspector of the Board, 
Many schools had for years given this| observing the lack of home industries, 
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and believing that bees could be kept 
profitably, secured a sum of about £50 
from the Board and applied it to the 
schools. He believed that the children 
would take an interest in such teaching, 
and they might be the means of inducing 
their parents to follow their example ; 
and, in a subsequent report, Mr. O’Bryen 
stated that he had revisited the scenes of 
the experiments and found that they had 
succeeded in the most satisfactory manner. 
If the children from the age of 4 to 
13, which was the most impressionable 
age, were taught all about bee-keeping 
they would retain their knowledge, but 
there was no hope for this teaching 
unless they began with the children as 
young as possible. Under the Local 
Taxation Act of 1890 something like 
three-quarters of a million of money was 
put into the hands of the local authori- 
ties for technical education. The recent 
Report showed that nearly the whole of 
that sum was applied by the County 
Councils to that purpose. Dorsetshire 
had about £6,000, Cheshire £17,000. 
Surrey £18,000, and Herefordshire 
£5,000 per annum. If foreign local au- 
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well, that he was reluctant to criticise 
them ; but how was this money spent 
by the County Councils? They sup- 
ported crowded colleges where the fees 
came to perhaps £70 or £80 a year, and, 
as had been pointed out to him by a 
schoolmaster, there was thus an enor- 
mous waste, for the money spent on one 
of these colleges would equip a hundred 
common schools with the appliances for 
teaching practical gardening and horti- 
‘culture. Higher education in agricul- 
ture was not the great want ; if anything 
we were on a par with, or above, our 
neighbours in that respect ; he was not 
sure that it was right for County Coun- 
cils by the aid of public money to com- 
|pete with private agricultural schools. 
|Scholarships were given to grammar 
‘schools and private institutions, but he 
/was bound to say that good work was 
done in other directions, such as travel- 
‘ling lectures, and continuation schools, 
though as to the latter there were con- 
| tinual complaints of want of attendance. 
| But they had not begun at the begin- 
|ning, the elementary schools should be 
‘the helpers of the continuation schools. 














thorities had such sums to deal with; He had had a letter from a man of 
they would show results that would great experience in teaching in these 
astonish us. The Technical Education| continuation schools, and he said the 
Act did not allow County Councils to | great drawback was the absolute ignor- 
give a penny of that money for technical | ance there was of the most elementary 
education in rural elementary schools, | principles of agriculture.’ The children, 
or in any elementary schools. If he} by the time they had reached the age 
were told that there were scholarships of 16 to 20, had got other interests, 
and exhibitions he would reply that | and had, perhaps, gone into the towns. 
there were comparatively few of these; They did not go to continuation classes. 
scholarships meant a good deal of money | This Bill would not only mean handing 
spent on one person, and as far as the over the money to the ratepayers, but 
rural labourers’ children were concerned | that the ratepayers would get tenfold 
they were of little or no use to them. | for what they were paying for. He had 
He had a report from the Technical | seen a working gardener, who was edu- 
Education Committee of the Surrey | cated, giving a lesson to a lot of children 
County Council which referred to a/|of about 13 years of age, and they dis- 
statement, which it adopted, that out of played an eager desire for the instruc- 
90 junior scholarships given in Surrey, | tion. The gardener had said that if you 
a county in which there were 30,000| taught a small child about flowers, it 
agricultural labourers, only three fell to | would lead on to botany. A gentleman 
the children of that section of the popu-|in West Dorsetshire had £35 sent down 
lation. This showed that the labourers|by the County Council for use in his 
were not attracted by any sort of|village. He asked him what he was 
scholarship, and, he contended, they going to do with it; he replied that 
were not within their reach. The want|he did not know, but that he supposed 
which existed must be met by actual | it would be spent somehow. He ex- 
gardens in which useful gardening could plained what would be possible under 
be taught to the young. The County this Bill, and the gentleman recognised 
Councils were bodies of such increasing that this would be an extremely useful 
importance, which did their work so | way of spending the money. In sparsely 
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populated districts they could only get 
classes at the elementary schools. The 
Surrey County Council were sailing 
very near the wind, and had 30 or 40 
schools to which they had attached 
school gardens, or plots of land, for 
which they paid the rent, and this de- 
parture had met with the greatest 
success. He was aware that the fourth 
clause, dealing with contributions by 
County Councils, was permissive; he 
himself would have made it compulsory, 
but it was no good going ahead of public 
opinion. It allowed them to give a fair 
share, and he should have no objection 
to put a limit of, say, 20 or 30 per cent. 
to be spent in that way. He main- 
tained that agricultural teaching was 
unique, and underlay every other train- 
ing, and would be the basis of pro- 
sperity ; it should, therefore, be singled 
out for special treatment. Of course 
there would be the old bogus argument 
that by this scheme they would be help- 
ing voluntary schools, but he was not 
deterred by that. In Virginia, in the 
United States, 150 years ago the educa- 
tional experts offered education to the 
Indians ; the Chief declined, saying :— 


“We have had some experience of your 
education and science, but the young men come 
back unable to trap a deer, or build a wigwam, 
or do other work suitable to the lives which 
they are obliged to lead.”’ 


The agricultural labourer might quite as 
well make a remonstrance to the Depart- 
ment couched in similar terms.  Al- 
though, under the Technical Education 
Act they must not give any money foragri- 
cultural teaching in elementary schools, 
yet they might spend any amount on the 
rural teacher of agricultural subjects. 
That, he was glad to say, was being done 
by many County Councils, and it afforded 
the true solution of the difficulty, instead 
of the teachers being brought up to the 
various colleges. Hedid not doubt that 
much opposition to that part of the 
scheme would come from the Professors 
and the college officials, who, being highly 
educated in theory, would naturally 
desire that the teachers should come to 
the culleges where there were good class- 
rooms and where they would be more 
comfortable. He hoped, however, that 
the Government and the County Councils 
would override objections of that kind, 
because otherwise we should soon be in 
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danger of having one huge vested interest 
established throughout the country in 
connection with technical education. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the late Government would not accept 
this Bill, but it was important to observe 
thatin theprevious Bill, that was objected 
to by the late Government, there was a 
clausefor providingscholarships, toenable 
children to stay longer at elementary 
schools for the purpose of obtaining 
agricultural teaching. He certainly 
should have liked to have seen such a 
clause in the present Bill, but it was to 
that clause that the objection of the late 
Government was confined, and as far as 
his memory went, the general principle 
of the measure was not in any way 
objected to by the late Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman had further 
objected that the Bill proposed to intro- 
duce a new principle by enabling a 
portion of the grant-in-aid of technical 
education, to be expended upon buildings, 
and that the 3rd Clause permitted the 
Department to give money for that pur- 
pose. If the proposal in the Bill 
were to authorise an expenditure upon 
school buildings, he should be disposed 
to concur in the objection that it was 
contrary to precedent to do so, but all 
that was intended by the proposal in the 
clause was that money should be pro- 
vided for the erection of the necessary 
workshops and, perhaps, for pig-stys and 
such things. Then there was a provision 
for the establishment of museums, with 
regard to which he need not trouble the 
House at any great length, because the 
advantages of such institutions were 
shown in France and in other foreign 
countries. It was in museums that they 
could train and teach the eye of the 
child to know at once the kinds of beasts, 
birds and insects that were beneficial or 
injurious to the farmer, and a child so 
taught from its earliest childhood never 
forgot such things. In conclusion, he 
apologised very much to the House for 
having occupied their attention for so 
long a time. He, however, wanted the 
Government to accept this Bill, and to 
regard it as the minimum that the House 
would be disposed to accept. The 
Government might, of course, give the 
supporters of the Bill as much more as 
they chose to offer. In Ireland it was 
not a case of granting one or two shil- 
lings for this purpose, because in the 
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Irish National Schools five, and even six, 
shillings was granted for this purpose, 
while the teachers were paid as much as 
60s. for proficiency. There was no 
doubt that if they wanted these things 
taught properly they must make it worth 
the while, in a financial point of view, to 
the teachers and the managers of schools 
to teach them. In his opinion the pro- 
visions in this Bill would merely dis- 
charge a debt which had been owing to 
the rural labouring population for the 
last 100 years, because during that 
period that population had been squeezed 
off the land, not intentionally, but by 
the force of circumstances, and they had 
now been reduced to the position of 
waifs. This was a debt which society 
owed to the rural population of the 
country, and this Bill could only be 
regarded in the light of an instalment of 
that debt. The proposals in the measure 
would be not only for the advantage of 
the rural population, but they would be 
of great benefit to the community at 
large. They might be sure that although 
this nation might be great and powerful 
at present, owing to its commerce and 
its enormous trade, no country could 
long survive the destruction of its rural 
population. In neglecting, as we have 
done for so long, the interests of that 
population, we were upon the eve of the 
greatest disaster that could befall a 
nation. With all their faults, our rural 
labourers possessed high qualities, and 
they were of a far superior race to any 
that could be found abroad. In 
these circumstances, this Bill was of 
national importance, and he trusted that 
nothing would be done to minimise or to 
compromise its provisions. He begged to 
second the motion for the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

*CotoneEL WILLIAMS (Dorset, W.) 
said, that he earnestly hoped that the 
House would give a Second Reading to 
this Bill, because he heartily approved of 
its general principle, although he could 
not say that it did not require amending 
in some of its details. The provisions of 
the measure, if properly carried into 
effect, would do much to reconcile the 
children of agricultural labourers to their 
lot and to keep them in the position in 
which they were born and for which 
they were best fitted. In his experience 
many boys got ideas in the elementary 
schools which unfitted them for an 
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agricultural life, and led them to believe 
that it was only those who could do 
nothing else that should engage in. agri- 
cultural pursuits. He, however, con- 
fessed to a great jealousy of the proposal 
in the Bill to apply any portion of the 
grant for technical education towards 
elementary schools. He believed that 
many County Councils had already pro- 
vided a good deal of apparatus in the 
way of magic-lanterns and such kind of 
things for use in evening continuation 
schools which might be made available in 
this matter, and he did not see why such 
thingsas natural history collections should 
not be lent for use in the day schools for 
the purpose of instruction under this 
Bill. In his opinion instruction should 
be provided for the teachers. It was 
true that in some instances the County 
Councils had provided such instruction, 
but it must be remembered that many of 
the smaller elementary schools were 
under mistresses, and not under masters. 
He knew many men in his district 
who were perfectly competent and 
were willing, to give instruction in 
school hours; his own gardener, who 
was a fully qualified and energetic man, 
sometimes taught in the evening schools, 
and had given practical instruction in 
budding and pruning in the various cot- 
tage gardens of the neighbourhood. All 
that such men required were certificates 
that they were competent to give instruc- 
tion on agricultural subjects. The diffi- 
culty, therefore, would be overcome if the 
Department would make it somewhat 
easy for such certificates to be obtained. 
He would not trouble the House by 
repeating what had been said, in a much 
better manner than he could say it, by 
hon. Members who had preceded him ; 
but he earnestly hoped that the difficul- 
ties which had been suggested in the way 
of carrying out the provisions of this 
measure would be minimised and over- 
come, and that the House would not 
refuse this boon to the agricultural 
labourer, which would prevent him from 
being driven off the land into the towns, 
where he would be compelled to engage 
in pursuits for which he was not fitted. 
By passing this Bill the House would 
give him a chance of qualifying himself 
for performing successfully the work to 
which he was born, and would conse- 
quently confer the greatest possible 
benefit upon him. 
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Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes) said, that the Mover of the 
Second Reading of this Bill had called it 
« most valuxble measure for the promo- 
tion of technical education, while the 
Seconder of the Motion had described it 
as being a measure of national import- 
ance, and the latter informed the House 
that it was the minimum that he could 


accept. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I said that 
it was the minimum which I hoped that 
the House would accept, not that I would 
accept. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE apolo- 
gised to the right hon. Gentleman for 
having misinterpreted his observations, 
In his opinion, when the Bill was care- 
fully examined it would be found to be 
of very small value, and it did not 
appear to offer anything beyond 
that which was already obtainable 
under the existing Education Code. 
The right hon, Gentleman ridiculed the 
idea of a 2s., or evena 4s., grant being of 
the least assistance to the agricultural 
labourer. But in the parish in which 
he lived an allotment had been hired by 
the school managers under the Code, 
and a system of instruction in cottage 
gardening, in which great interest was 
taken, had been adopted; and _ they 
hoped that the grant obtained from the 
Department would materially benefit 
the funds of the school. He would not 
go into the question of the ultimate 
financial benefit to be derived by the 
country from the slight additional in- 
struction suggested by the Bill, but he 
could not help thinking that the state- 
ment that it would lead to the importa- 
tion of £4,000,000 worth less cheese 
than at present, was rather a figure of 
speech, which might be an attraction 
outside, than a valid argument in support 
of the Bill. Nearly every one of the 
subjects scheduled in the Bill, might, in 
one way or another, be taught under the 
existing Code by making a fair, proper, 
and sufficient use of the cottage garden 
grant. Those things which could not be 
done under the Code, but which were 
proposed by this Bill, were entirely 
objectionable. He referred to the third 
and fourth clauses of the measure. If 
they allowed the Education Department 
to make grants for the purposes of 
buildings, they would adopt a principle 
which had not obtained since 1870. 
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They could not say where these grants 
were to stop, whether this was to be 
limited to technical education purposes, 
or whether they were to extend to the 
main buildings of public elementary 
schools. He therefore could not support 
the principle embodied in thethird clause. 
He was not sure that the fourth clause 
was not equally objectionable. It pro- 
posed to devote to elementary schools 
money which, with the full approval of 
the House, had been devoted to the 
purposes of technical education. He 
understood that a distinct pledge was 
given when the Local Taxation Act of 
1890 was passed, that the money drawn 
from the Customs and Excise would not 
under any circumstances be devoted to 
the elementary schools. It was very 
unwise, to say the least of it, if on a 
Wednesday afternoon in a thin House, 
they should in a private Member’s Bill, 
go back on a decision to which they 
had deliberately come. He, therefore, 
thought it would be impossible for the 
Government to accept the Bill on the 
Third Reading if these two clauses were 
retained. The right hon. Gentleman 
had talked a good deal about the ignor- 
ance of the agricultural labourer, and 
said he desired to see the transmission 
from father to son of certain rule-of- 
thumb traditions. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I said 
people were altogether mistaken in 
taking the agricultural labourer to be 
ignorant ; that their powers were mar- 
vellous under the knowledge which they 
obtained by rule-of-thumb—which was 
another name for powers of observation 
which came down traditionally from 
father to son. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE said, 
it was not his intention to misquote the 
right hon. Gentleman. But he did not 
draw a distinction between knowledge 
which was acquired by scientific teach- 
ing and knowledge which was acquired 
by rule-of-thumb. And while on the 
one hand he sought to show how valuable 
rule-of-thumb knowledge was, he, on 
the other hand, gave a specific instance 
to prove that it was silly and absurd. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.) said, that while agreeing as to the 
importance of the subject of agricultural 
education, there were several points in the 
Bill which deserved the most searching 
consideration. With regard to Clause 4 
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he thought it most undesirable that the 
existing arrangement should be disturbed, 
and he hoped the object they had in 
view might be accomplished without 
interfering with the money now applied 
to the purposes of technical education. 
He did not think sufficient credit had 
been given for what the County Councils 
were now doing in aid of technical edu- 
cation. There were three cases in which 
County Councils had provided instruc- 
tion in elementary agriculture and 
gardening. In the county of Surrey 
there were no less than 265 different 
garden plots in use for this purpose, 
and there were evening continuation 
classes in no less than 18 centres. 
In Northumberland local committees 
were invited to secure small plots of 
land for the provision of practical in- 
struction in agriculture to ex-standard 
scholars and young men, preference being 
given to those attending night schools. 
Local gardeners had been selected to 
give the practical instruction and the 
necessary plots obtained by the local 
committee. Asin Northumberland so in 
Surrey. In Nottinghamshire the County 
Council had established district evening 
schools for the purpose of giving scien- 
tific and practical instruction in various 
subjects. In agriculture the work for 
the first year was of an elementary char- 
acter, but for the second year it was 
more advanced. Lectures, which were 
illustrated ; experiments and practical 
demonstration, also formed part of the 
course. In Nottinghamshire, the pro- 
gress seemed to be more satisfactory than 
in some of the other counties. Again, 
take the great county of the West 
Riding, and they found the County 
Council had adopted a scheme which in- 
cluded assistance towards the establish- 
ment of small garden plots to be 
attached to a limited number of evening 
continuation schools, and the expendi- 
ture for this purpose amounted to £200. 
In Berkshire a capitation grant was 
given to students who attended classes 
connected with the continuation schools, 
so that progress was being made. A 
very distinct objection would be felt 
with regard to Clause 4; that was to 
say, the whole of these County Councils 
would very strongly protest against the 
use of their money for elementary edu- 
cation. He had only to add that in- 
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Sir Henry Roscoe. 
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kindred subjects was given in a large 
number of other counties, although it 
was not definitely stated whether young 
people availed themselves of it. But in 
nine counties, namely, Bedford, North 
Bucks, Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, 
Kent, Norfolk, Oxford and Somer- 
set, instruction was provided and allot- 
ments and experimental plots or cottage 
gardens were given over for agricultural 
instruction, whilst in most cases practical 
demonstration was given in addition to 
the ordinary lectures. In other centres 
action had also been taken, and therefore 
the House should be made aware of the 
fact that the counties were really moving 
in the matter of elementary agricultural 
education. He should like to see the 
subject extended—as he was sure they 
all should—to schools, but he must say 
he felt a strong objection to the technical 
grant money, which was urgently needed 
for its own uses, being diverted in any 
way. He would also point out that at 
the present moment a second Royal 
Commission on secondary education, of 
which he had the honour to be a mem- 
ber, was considering this very question. 
While he, in common with all hon. Mem- 
bers, desired to see elementary agri- 
cultural education advanced, he did 
think there was a very great objection 
to be urged against the source from 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to draw his money—an objection which 
would be felt throughout the country— 
but if it could in some way or other 
be removed, then the Bill would be 
warmly welcomed from all sides. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
the hon. Member for Wilts had stated 
his belief that what the Bill asked for 
was the minimum. In his part of the 
world the people would rather not have 
so much technical education as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bordes- 
ley desired them to have. He was the 
last man to oppose or even to criticise any 
Bill brought in by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because he was sure everyone in the 
House appreciated the work the right 
hon, Gentleman had done for the agri- 
cultural labourer and the agricultural 
labourer’s children. It was all very good 
to give agricultural instruction, but they 
must cut their coat according to their 
cloth, and in the agricultural districts 
there was not money enough to carry 
out all the schemes suggested by the 
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right hon. Gentleman. The other day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declaimed 
very strongly about hon. Gentlemen in 
the House, some of whom he said were 
faddists and some cranks. He would be 
sorry to say any hon. Members, least of 
all the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bordesley, deserved that designation, 
but when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer protested against scientific 
theorists bringing forward schemes 
which required large sums of money to 
be spent from the National Exchequer, 
and which put extra taxation on the 
backs of those people who were already 
sufficiently taxed, he evidently must 
have had some such proposal as this in 
mind. He could not help thinking that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had placed 
the whole of the expenses of his 
agricultural instruction on the back 
of what was called in Essex, ‘“‘ Goschen’s 
grant,” he would have earned the 
gratitude of the country, not only as 
an educator of youth, but also 
as a financial reformer. He hoped 
that before the Bill was passed through 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the proposal that the 
philanthropic brewers who had contri- 
buted so much to technical education 
already should pay for the agricultural 
education he proposed. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
did not know whether the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was in favour of or 
against the Bill. Major Rascu: 
“ Against.”| And the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman objected to it on the ground 
of expense. He thought that when the 
Bill was carefully examined it would be 
found that it was not proposed to cast 
any additional expense upon the rates. 
Major Rascu: “ I did not say the rates.” 

e was somewhat puzzled by the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Wilts 
because he appeared to speak in some 
sense as the mouthpiece of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The hon. Gentleman told 
them the Bill was so trifling that it was 
not worth passing, and then, in the 
course ef a few moments, he told them 
the Bill involved such important princi- 
ples, and contained clauses so objection- 
able, that it could not possibly be passed. 
The general principle of the Bill appeared 
to be, that children of the labouring 
classes were to be taught the business in 
which they were toengage. When they 
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recollected that in all European countries 
a great deal was done in teaching 
children of the labouring classes their 
business, it ought to induce them to do 
everything they could in the same direc- 
tion. In the first place, the Bill was an 
effective Bill, although it did not go any 
great length or effect any great revolu- 
tionary purpose. In _ the second 
place, it was intended that School 
Board Managers should have power 
to assist in carrying out the Act. 
There were schools in England where 
there were gardens, but that was not the 
general condition of schools in the 
country districts ; and this Bill enabled 
the managers to make the teaching of 
horticultural subjects practically part of 
their course. If the money could be 
found for this, it was an object well 
deserving the consideration of the House. 
An attack had been made upon the next 
clause, which indicated that a special 
grant should be given by the Education 
or by the Science and Art Department 
for the purpose of providing such allot- 
ments, school gardens, fittings, buildings, 
tools, etc. This grant was to be pro- 
vided from the general taxation of the 
country, and the clause was open to some 
objection. The words, “buildings, 
fittings, tools, and appurtenances,” was 
wide, and might mean great expense ; it 
would depend upon the managers, and 
they would be under the control and 
supervision of the Education Depart- 
ment. The 4th clause was objectionable 
to him, but it could be dealt with when 
the Bill was in Committee. It was 
objectionable because, to a certain ex- 
tent, it provided for the additional estab- 
lishment of the voluntary schools ; and 
he did not think that Parliament ought 
further to establish the voluntary schools 
unless at the same time increased public 
control were secured. A further objec- 
tion against the Bill was, that the subjects 
to be taught which were set out in the 
Schedule were rather restricted. The 
children of the labourers might be taught 
something more than the use of manures 
and the action of birds and insects on 
crops. As the Schedule was optional, 
there were surely many other agricul- 
tural subjects which might be included. 
There would be no harm, for instance, 
in including poultry-keeping. 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : That is included in Clause 2. 
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Mr. CYRIL DODD said, that he was 
glad to hear that. The constant com- 
plaint of the farmer nowadays was, that 
the labourers did not know how to thatch 
and to make hurdles, as they used to do. 
He did not know whether the complaint 
were true, because one generation always 
believed the previous generation to have 
been giants. He should certainly vote 
for the Second Reading of the Bill, 
because it involved a principle which was 
important, if the country could afford to 
carry itout ; and the objections on details 
could be attended to in Committee. The 
Bill was hardly dealt with in a fair way 
when it was said that it was too trifling 
to be worth passing; nor was it fair 
to say that the Bill was too big to 
be accepted. It was a very useful 
measure, and not in any _ sense 
a Party measure; and one that the 
labourers had a right to expect. There 
was much talk as to how much had been 
done to enable the farmers’ sons to get a 
higher technical education. When doles 
were suppressed technical schools for the 
farmers’ sons were established. While 
that was being done Parliament ought 
not to deny some agricultural education 
to the labourers’ children. In every 
civilised country a great deal was being 
done in the way of teaching the labour- 
ing classes how to use better their agri- 
cultural knowledge. Belgium was spend- 
ing large sums of money for this purpose. 
Not only were lecturers sent out to 
various parts of the country for the 
instruction of the peasant, but lectures 
were actually given to the soldiers during 
the period of their military service, so 
that the soldiers had some knowledge of 
agriculture when they returned to their 
homes. In Germany there was a com- 
plete system of agricultural education. 
There were the Agricultural College, the 
Agricultural School, and the lower 
Schools of Husbandry, where there was 
practical work in the fields for children 
of the age of 14 and upwards. For 
smaller children there were agricul- 
cultural winter schools ; and in Norway, 
where the teaching was largely done in 
the winter, there were the same schools 
for the peasant classes. He did not 
pretend that this would be a cure for 
agricultural depression and distress. No 
one thing that was possible would be a 
eure. But anything which would tend 
to be of use to the agricultural classes 
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the House ought eagerly to approve of. 
The last two Reports which had come 
from the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture in regard to two districts in Eng- 
land confirmed what one had read in re- 
gard to other districts. They showed 
that the question was of urgent import- 
ance. One of the Reports was that of 
Mr. Henry Rew, of the district of 
Sussex, on poultry-rearing and the fat- 
tening of poultry. Mr. Rew pointed out 
the enormous quantity of poultry which 
was imported from abroad, and the fact 
that the foreign poultry was not only 
cheaper, but came into this country 
under circumstances which gave to it a 
great advantage. It came in large 
quantities, and was, therefore, carried 
cheaply. These small industries had 
been brought into play, and the means 
must be found to enable the produce to 
reach the markets which nature had 
provided. Mr. Rew stated that a sug- 
gestion had been made to him by Mr. 
Kennard that the Government should 
add a Poultry Department to the Board 
of Agriculture, and should put over it a 
man who had been through the mill. 
He supposed that meant a man who 
understood the business of the Depart- 
ment ; and such an appointment would 
be unusual. It was the custom of the 
Government to appoint men who were 
not hampered by any knowledge of the 
Departments over which they were 
called to preside. Mr. Kenward 
thought that, even in the Heathfield 
district of Sussex poultry-rearing was 
not properly understood by a_ great 
many farmers ; and, as it was almost the 
only branch of farming in which we 
could successfully compete with the 
foreigner, Mr. Kenward thought that 
it would be a good plan to send out 
experts to give instruction on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Rew then gave figures to 
show that the poultry industry in Sussex 
was a very large one, and the amount of 
State aid which was given in regard to 
the teaching of poultry-farming and to 
the industry itself. He could quote 
report after report of these Commis- 
sioners, showing that, in their opinion, a 
great deal could be done for agriculture 
if the small industries were encouraged. 
One reason that the small industries 
flourished so little in this country as 
compared with foreign countries was— 
that our people had not the knowledge 
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to carry them out. He would admit 
that that was not the only reason ; others 
were the great cost of railway carriage 
and the difficulty of disposing of the 
produce when it reached the market. 
But if our people understood these 
industries, they would gradually take 
them up, and we should see some re- 
vival of prosperity in this country. 
The condition of affairs was indeed 
serious, and he thanked the right hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division for 
having brought forward a Bill, which, if 
a small contribution, was still a contribu- 
tion towards that which all had in view 
—the revival of agriculture in this 
country. 

*Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.) said, 
the Education Grant made by the 
State amounted to something like 
£9,000,000, and he could not see why 
they should add to it. Clause 4, as he 
understood it, would interfere with the 
technical education which was carried 
on by the County Councils now, inas- 
much as the grant would be taken from 
those Councils. Agricultural depression 
had been referred to by hon. Gentlemen. 
He did not think agricultural depression 
would be met by extravagence, and he 
certainly considered that this Bill would 
lead to an extra outlay on education, for 
which enough was already provided. In 
education, as in other things, economy 
ought to be the order of the day. 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham) thought they 
might treat the Bill as one of a non- 
Party character, and admit that, although 
they might differ as to details, the 
general object in view was one with 
which they all heartily sympathised. He 
was quite sure that anything that could 
possibly be done to develop the skill and 
intelligence of the labourer, whether 
with reference to his position as a wage- 
earner under an employer or as a small 
gardener on his own behalf—as he was 
so habitually nowadays — everything 
which would, even in the earliest years, 
devolop that skill so as to make him 
@ more useful man when he began to 
earn his living in his village was that 
which would be welcomed by them all. 
He quite agreed with what had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had taken so long an interest in this 
subject—namely, that many labourers, 





through their capacity of observation, 
with very little of what might be called 
school education, were very remarkably 
skilled workers at their own craft. Any- 
one who knew the country well, or 
who had anything to do with the 
management of property, must some- 
times feel resentment at the assumption 
that the agricultural labourer was one 
of the lowest class of artisans or labourers 
in the country. On the contrary, a good 
labourer, a good carter, a good shepherd, 
if he knew his work well, was one of the 
most skilled labourers they could find, 
and they must all regret that, whatever 
the cause, his wage wasonly too frequently 
much too low as compared with that of his 
brother labourer in the town. All who 
were going to spend their lives upon the 
land should, as far as reasonable and 
practicable, be assisted to get during 
school-life whatever instruction was 
going to be of service to them when 
they came to till the land. He 
said so far as practicable, because, 
after all, it was only a kind of pre- 
paration for a knowledge of agricul- 
ture, so called, which they could possibly 
make before the age of 11 or 12. In 
justice both to the right hon. Gentleman 
who preceded him in his office, and to the 
Department over which he presided, he 
would like to give some illustrations of 
what was being done now under the 
present arrangements. He had seen a 
leaflet relating to this Bill. Many people 
who read that leaflet would really think 
there was little or nothing already pos- 
sible in respect to this kind of teaching. 
There were in the Code provisions for 
this teaching in what were called class 
subjects. Those subjects included botany, 
horticulture, agriculture, garden plants, 
different kinds of foods, various animals 
and how they might be treated, manures, 
and various other matters. They could 
be taught as class subjects, under the 
head of elementary science, to children 
from seven to eight years old and up- 
wards. Then there were specific subjects 
—agriculture, botany, and horticulture 
which could be taken from the fifth 
standard and upwards. He admitted 
that specific subjects in ordinary country 
schools were not much in use. It was 
very little use granting money or putting 
new things into Codes unless they could 
provide teaching in the school of such a 
character that it would really make any 
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instruction of this sort valuable. In 
infant schools there was some excellent 
teaching of what he might call the object- 
lesson kind, but he felt it was of great 
importance to carry that object-lesson 
teaching into the older scholars’ schools. 
He had introduced this object-lesson 
teaching, which, in his opinion, would be 
the foundation of all other practical 
elementary scientific teaching. Then 
they came to what he thought every- 
body desired most earnestly —elementary 
science-teaching in class subjects. The 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded him 
as Vice President would admit that 
they could not suddenly make agriculture 
compulsory in all their rural schools. 
The teachers must be considered. They 
had been accustomed under old Codes 
to teach certain subjects, and as they 
grew older they found it difficult to 
take up new subjects. What must be 
done was to get the younger teachers to 
look upon this elementary science and 
especially the agricultural side of it, as 
one of the best things they could teach 
for bringing out the intelligence of the 
children. He had done his best to en- 
courage the development of evening 
schools, which had enormously increased. 
The County Councils had done a great 
deal towards developing and helping on 
evening continuation schools, and espe- 
cially in connection with the subject of 
agriculture. He had also this year esta- 
blished a cottage-garden grant, and he 
believed it would prove of real service. 
He might read to the House the account 
which a schoolmaster gave him, and 
there were some schoolmasters who were 
thoroughly capable of doing this kind of 
thing, taking a pride in it, and doing it 
most usefully under present conditions. 
A schoolmaster in Suffolk, with about 100 
pupils, described what was done by him. 
He said :— 


“ Practical work, as far as applies to cottage- 
gardening done in schoolmaster’s garden adjoin- 
ing playground, at stated times. Object-lessons 
for general information given occasionally in 
school from above, illustrated by objects from 
the boys’ gardens. Two years ago we gave the 
boys of the upper standards a small garden, and 
the advantages apparent are as follows :—Re- 
tains the elder scholars at school. Gives the 
boys an attachment for school. Employs them 
during otherwise idle time. Boys often return 
during evening and before morning school to 
garden. Boys able to assist their parents at 
home and often introduce better systems. Makes 
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boys more observing, and gives them an educa- 
tion in the work of Nature. They watch with 
interest the development of seeds and plants of 
their own sowing and planting. Provides a 
bountiful and ready source of objects for lessons in 
agriculture, ‘horticulture, botany, chemistry—for 
instance, three weeks since we took the germina- 
tion and growth of the bean, and sketched dia- 
grams on blackboard from actual beans brought 
by the boys in various stages of development. 
It trains them to be industrious, and gives 
many an opportunity outside school to observe 
boys’ inclinations. Instructs them in a useful 
and profitable art, with a view to industry and 
thrift.’’ 


All this was done under the ordinary 
grant for a class or specific subject, and 
probably one of the school managers 
had arranged that a garden should be 
attached to the school. Then there was 
an evening school at the same place, with 
reference to which the writer said :— 


“This has been rewarded by a continued good 
attendance. The class is composed of youths, 
who have left school, and elderly men, who have 
been attracted by its practical utility. The men, 
here, speaking generally, knew nothing of the 
particulars of pruning, grafting, and budding, 
and now are expert.” 


He had read this in order to show that 
if they could get day and evening schools 
of this practical kind in many of our 
villages it would be a very good thing. 
Having shown what could be done and 
was being done, he should like to explain 
what, in his opinion, were the founda- 
tions of progress. First of all, there 
must be introduced into schools less 
bookish, and more practical, methods. 
That could not be done in a day ora 
year, but they must try gradually to get 
all the teachers, and especially the younger 
teachers in country schools, to realise that 
they would be well advised to interest 
themselves in these object-lessons on the 
subject of agriculture. But at present, 
at any rate, they could not attempt to 
exert compulsion. The next thing to be 
done was to provide teachers with every 
possible assistance, in order that they 
might be taught how to do the work. 
CountyCouncilswere helping in this matter 
toa large extent. The facilities which 
they were offering to teachers were very 
great. Nineteen County Councils were 
providing special agricultural instruction 
for teachers ; 16 counties were providing 
instruction for elementary teachers, in 
which instruction he assumed that agri- 
cultural subjects were generally, if not 
always, included ; and there were various 
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counties which were starting county 
farms, dairy-farm schools, and schools of 
agriculture. One county was prepared 
to spend £5,000 on an experimental 
farm. It was most desirable that all 
classes of teachers, who were learning 
agriculture under the County Councils, 
should have access to farm schools, so 
that they might learn the work on its 
practical side as well as on its theoretical 
side. If this work of helping willing 
teachers were carried on in the future as 
rapidly as at present, they might hope 
within a reasonable time to have a large 
number of teachers who would be 
willing and able to give instruction in 
these subjects. The teacher who gave 
instruction in gardening must be a prac- 
tical gardener himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorset, in his able maiden speech, 
had asked whether, where it was de- 
sirable, a practical gardener might be 
allowed to give instruction in cottage 
gardening in connection with an elemen- 
tary school, and whether he could be 
given a certificate by the Department 
that he was a capable person, just as a 
large number of people received certifi- 
cates that they were competent to teach 
cookery. He was sure that something 
of this kind could be arranged. If they 
could get more masters competent to 
teach gardening, and if, where no such 
masters were available, or where the head 
teacher was a mistress, they could certi- 
ficate gardeners who were capable of 
doing the work, they would, between the 
two methods, do a great deal of good 
service by degrees. It was not generally 
known that sums for the maintenance of 
the land required for gardens could be 
charged in the accounts of any school. 
If that were made clear by this Bill it 
would be well. With regard to the 
fourth clause of this Bill, he was bound 
to say that there was clearly the strongest 
objection to breaking the arrangement 
made in 1889 as to th» way in which they 
should use the money, which it was then 
possible to raise by rate under the Tech- 
nical Education Act, and which was 
afterwards so very much augmented by 
the allocation of the drink money. The 
agreement come to was that this money 
should not be used for children in the 
standards. That kind of compact was 
not to be lightly broken. The under- 
standing was—that that fund par- 
took of the nature of a technical or 
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secondary education fund. He hoped 
it would be possible, when the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education 
should have concluded its work, to apply 
some of this money more directly and 
practically to the provision of good 
education for the sons of farmers and 
small tradesmen, many of whom had to 
pay rates to school boards or voluntary 
rates to voluntary schools, and yet had 
less opportunities of getting a really 
fitting, satisfactory, and cheap education 
for their children than perhaps any other 
class in the country. It was perfectly 
well known that the farmer or small 
tradesman who wanted for his son some- 
thing better than an elementary school 
had too often to put up with a school 
which was far from satisfactory and 
where the fees were high. In Wales, 
practically the whole of the drink money 
was spent in setting up cheap secondary 
schools for this particular class, and he 
hoped that in some parts of the country 
where there were hardly any available 
schools it might be made possible to 
spend part of this money on the estab- 
lishment of similar schools. He ought 
not to omit to say that the teaching of 
teachers by some of our University 
colleges was being largely assisted by 
the Agricultural Department. The assist- 
ance which the Department had given 
to the colleges had been very valuable. 
The question of the special grant, as 
raised in Clause 3, involved a departure 
from precedent. The State ought not 
to infringe the principle that was laid 
down in the Act of 1870 with the 
consent of all parties. That principle was 
that the State should provide grants on 
the condition that the local management 
provided school apparatus and that the 
school was efficient. In his opinion it 
would be better, if necessary, to increase 
the 4s. a head grant for cottage gardening 
than to break through the principle 
thatran through our educational system— 
namely, that the Department should pro- 
vide the grants, and that managers of all 
elementary schools, whether Board or 
voluntary, should supply buildings and 
apparatus. If that principle were once 
thrown over it would have to be broken 
down in the towns as wellas inthecountry. 
He thought that, having regard to the 
principle involved, the method proposed 
in the Bill was not the right one. He 
might say, further, that although he 
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thought the question of a larger grant 
for gardening might be considered, yet 
if the State was to begin granting new 
sums of money now, it should try, 
if possible, to find a way for pro- 
viding pensions for teachers. Pensions 
for teachers constituted one of the 
very first claims on the Treasury at 
this time. They ought to try to make 
some reasonable provision for the older 
teachers. It was not for the advantage 
of any school that the scholars should be 
taught by an aged teacher, who ought to 
be, if possible— partly by his own contri- 
bution, and partly by the assistance of 
the State—enabled to enjoy a well-earned 
rest. There was something in Clause 2 
of the Billgwhich he thought might be 
fairly considered. As to Clause 3, the 
question might be considered whether 
a further special grant for cottage 
gardening might not be made. On 
the County Council question he felt very 
strongly, and he thought that they ought 
not to break down the contract entered 
into in 1889. If the Bill could go to 
the Grand Committee, and some agree- 
ment could be come to in the matter, 
good might be done for the education of 
children in country schools by giving 
them opportunities of receiving the more 
simple kinds of science teaching and 
practice in cottage gardening, so that 
when they grew up they might be more 
efficient workers, both for their em- 
ployers and for themselves. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE said, that, 
at all events, the House was occu- 
pied in discussing matters of grave 
interest to the country, the  treat- 
ment of which involved the future 
prosperity of the agricultural interest. 
Therefore, he craved the indulgence 
of hon. Members while he discussed the 
question from his own point of view. 
There were two things that struck him 
ab initio. In the first place this country 
was spending a huge sum on education. 
It had reached the sum of nearly 
£9,000,000, andalthough only £6,750,000 
of that was applied to public elementary 
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schools, still £9,000,000 was spent 
directly and indirectly on education. 
In the next place the House was 
asked to consider a measure for 
supplying further means of education, 
and that measure meant money. They 
ought, then, to consider carefully whe- 
ther the money would be well spent and 
whether in spending it they were 
not in danger of over-lapping cer- 
tain useful institutions which were now 
carrying out work of thesame description. 
As to the usefulness of the measure, 
they all knew that while this country 
had been careless and negligent, foreign 
nations had been spending millions on 
behalf of this system of practical 
and technical education. All who 
had travelled on the Continent were 
aware of the splendid technical schools 
in Berlin and elsewhere. Nay, more: 
those who had compared foreign work- 
men to Englishmen could not fail to 
have noticed their more practical 
methods. He had himself constantly 
noticed the difference, especially in agri- 
cultural labour, and had admired the 
practical way in which a German ora 
Frenchman or a Swiss would go about 
his work in the field. The hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill said that one of 
its chief purposes was to fill up a gap. 
This filling-up process had acquired 
almost an historical popularity, so he at 
once pricked up his ears. But he took 
the Code for 1895 in his hand and com- 
pared it with the schedule in the Bill, 
and it appeared to him that a vast 
amount of the teaching which this Bill 
sought to give could already be given 
under the Code. Almost everything 
that the ingenuity of man could devise 
in the way of agficulture and horticul- 
ture could be taught under the Code. 
Even in the earlier standards a large 
amount of teaching might be given in 
agricultural subjects. Still, there were 
points in the Bill which might secure 
some advantage to the agricultural 
labourer, and he was prepared to 
support the Bill, hoping it might be 
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referred either to a Grand or Select Com- 
mittee and thoroughly well considered- 
He could support the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite in what he had said about 
the teaching of agriculture in our 
schools. Wherever he went he found 
on the part of both teachers and 
managers, extraordinary slackness in 
teaching extra subjects. The great 
difficulty was to get them to move. He 
had, over and over again, urged them 
to study the Code, and to raise a little 
money by subscription, in order to 
increase their teaching staff and so secure 
a better grant. This was an advertising 
age, and therefore this Bill would be 
valuable if it only advertised the fact 
to managers and teachers that what they 
were asked to do was to assist Parlia- 
ment by taking these matters up locally 
and endeavouring to earn a good grant. 
He would like to ask how and why it 
was that after all the time and atten- 
tion that had been given to education in 
this country, they should be spending 
the whole of a Wednesday afternoon in 
finding out if it was a safe course to 
supply gardens to elementary schools. 
He did not believe that such a thing 
would be possible in any other country. 
In all other countries in Europe these 
matters were carried out in a practical 
and thorough manner. When he was 
at the Education Office he was met at 
every turn by the difficulty of this 
position. It was owing to the unfortu- 
nate state of things that had resulted 
from the fact of our educational system 
being founded on the compromise of 1870 
that we found ourselves in the curious 
position in which we were to-day. 
In the first place, under the Science and 
Art Schools Classes, the principles of 
agriculture were taught and grants were 
given. In the specific subjects under 
the Code and under certain conditions 
grants were given for teaching agricul- 
ture ; in the Technical Education Act 
also and under other machinery tech- 
nical education of a higher character was 
given, and here, again, the unfortunate 
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religious difficulty somewhat interfered, 
and the Elementary Schools were left 
out in the cold. Again, in agricul- 
tural districts grants were given by the 
Agricultural Department for the teaching 
of agriculture: and, passing again to 
County Councils, large grants were given 
under the Customs and Excise Act for 
technical teaching. Here were fivedifferent 
authorities—some overlapping, some con- 
flicting with one another—and the further 
contribution of that day, which he hoped 
to see safely landed in Committee, made 
up half-a-dozen efforts at technical educa- 
tion in this practical England of ours. 
Of this he was quite confident—that, 
with all the difficulties there were to 
face, with all the intricacies of the situa- 
tion placed before the House, that the 
statesman would be rash and unwise who 
attempted to upset the compromise of 
1870. It was part of our national 
character that when a system was 
arrived at, when a compromise was 
come to upon a question so closely 
touching each and all of us as 
did this religious question in con- 
nection with the Education Act, to 
adhere to the arrangement, and it 
had now stood the test of a quarter of 
a century. But, however smooth the 
surface. might be, it would be wrong to 
disturb it; and, though the embers 
might seem cold, he was certain 
that, whether the Board Schools Party 
or the voluntary schools party, which- 
ever party happened to be in the 
majority, endeavoured to repeal that 
compromise, a storm of controversy 
would arise that would retard the pro- 
gress of our educational system for a 
great number of years. He was not 
speaking without book, for he remem- 
bered well the Debates on the Act of 
1870, and had something to do with the 
events of 1874, and he was quite certain 
that Clause 25 of Mr. Forster’s Act had 
much to do with the wreck of the 
Radical Government of the day. One 
or two words he desired to say 
on the Clauses of the Bill, and 
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first in reference to the question of 
expenditure. He apprehended that his 
right hon. Friend was aware that the 
machinery of the Bill was likely to come 
to grief if it should meet with a cold re. 
‘ception from a hard-hearted Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Of course his right 
hon. Friend was also aware that a 
money Committee would have to be set 
up before the Bill could proceed, in 
order that the money clauses could be 
dealt with. He had high authority on 
this point, having had charge of a 
measure of a similar nature. So diffi- 
culties might arise in regard to the ex- 
penditure under the Bill. ‘Then on 
another point, it was, to his mind, a grave 
matter that this was the first time that 
the House was asked in an Act to sanc- 
tion the granting of the money of the 
taxpayers for elementary schools for any 
purpose, unaccompanied by inspection 
and examination. Though the hon. 
Member who moved the Second Reading 
was anxious that the House should un- 
derstand that this was a small Bill, and 
indeed he had been told that in some 
sense it had been condemned because it 
was a small Bill, the Bill, though small 
in regard to expenditure, would have a 
gradually increasing effect. What he 
wished to point out was this, that any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
hold of the public purse strings, would 
have to consider what might be the re- 
sult of these grants as regards other 
schools, and it would be scarcely possible 
for him to resist demands made upon 
him if the principle were adopted of 
giving grants in this manner. Then, 
another matter he would like to men- 
tion. He had not himself any strong 
objection to County Councils having 
the power of allocating some of 
these grants to elementary schools, 
on principle he had no objection to that ; 
but there was this objection analogous 
to that he had mentioned in regard to 
State Grants, that if the County Councils 
allocated these Grants to schools in rural 
districts they would have pressure 
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brought to bear upon them for the 
extension of the principle to towns. 
Apologising for having detained the 
House so long, and assuring his right 
hon. Friend that he was grateful to him 
for his long labours in the cause of 
agricultural education, he expressed his 
intention of giving support to the Bill 
as a step in the right direction. 

*Mr. H. J. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Eccles) said, he did not desire to trouble 
the House with remarks at any great 
length ; but he did wish to point out 
that, of all the Members who had taken 
part in the Debate, there had not been 
one who agreed with the Seconder that 
a great deal could be done under this 
Bill that could not be done without it. 
He thought the logical result of the 
statements made and the arguments used 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
should have been to decline to give a 
Second Reading to the Bill. Nobody 
could know better than they how much 
was possible under present arrangements 
and how much could be attained under the 
Bill; but it would be quite in the power 
of either, while in Office, to consider how 
far they could give effect to it under 
existing arrangements, and then to sub- 
mit a short Bill to make the additions 
required. He objected to the Bill, in the 
first place, because it came before the 
House with somewhat indefinite propo- 
sals, and proposed to fix a charge for 
these proposals on one or all of three 
sources. It proposed to give power to 
school boards to put an additional charge 
upon the rates for the purpose. It pro- 
posed to give the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer power to give an additional amount 
by way of Grant from the Committee of 
Council on Education for the Science and 
Art Department. It proposed, finally, 
to fix a charge upon the funds, now 
in the hands of County Councils, for 
the promotion of technical or higher 
education. He objected at this time and 
under present circumstances to any 
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additional charge being put upon the rates 
or taxes for purposes of elementary 
education. We had already done a great 
deal, perhaps more than we ought to 
have undertaken, but we had not seen 
the full amount to which it might ex- 
tend, we had not seen all that would be 
done under arrangements sanctioned by 
Parliament, and until more time elapsed 
it would. not be wise to put an addi- 
tional charge on either of these sources. 
Take away any clause which gave 
power to encroach on the fund already 
appropriated to technical instruction, 
take away the clauses which impose 
charges on the national revenue, remove 
the charge on school rates, and very 
little would be left in the Bill. But all 
these had been objected to, and hardly 
any of the objections had been met, so 
that the logical result should be to say 
“No” tothe Motion for Second Reading. 
He could quite understand that Members 
did not like to discourage or prejudice 
any proposal which might be deemed to 
be an assistance to the agricultural in- 
dustry, and he fully admitted that this 
great interest, like others, was suffering 
from depression, and probably in a more 
marked degree than others, and if he 
thought the Bill would give especial 
relief to the agricultural industry he 
would look on it in a very different 
light, but he did not think it was that 
at all ; and when he came to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman he found the 
Bill spoken of, not as a relief to agri- 
culture, but a Bill for improving the 
education of children in rural districts. 
There was a great deal in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s general remarks with which 
he heartily agreed, but he did not think 
they could be properly applied to the 
Bill. He agreed that for those 
who were to spend their lives in agricul- 
tural pursuits, there might be a too 
bookish character in the instruction given 
in schools. He was entirely in favour of 
giving a more practical character to 
education ; he would go so far as to say 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
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in most of the subjects he enumerated 
for instruction ; he agreed that instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic and 
drawing, was the most valuable. The 
teaching of theoretical grammar he did 
not regard as very important, the practi- 
cal use of language was a proper school 
subject, but the analysis of grammar he 
did not think so useful. He would not 
say that elementary principles of agri- 
culture could not be taught, but he did 
say that the instruction given to young 
children 10 or 11 years old should not 
be overburdened. He would give as an 
essential part of education, a little geo- 
graphy of a practical kind, and a little 
modern history, and there, he thought 
they had got as much as they could well 
give to children at that age. He could 
cordially welcome any effort to afford 
any agricultural instruction which would 
do the children any good, but when they 
were actually beginning the work of life, 
when they were actually attending to 
these matters day by day, such instruc- 
tion as might be given in evening and 
continuation schools would come to 
them with much greater force and 
power than if they tried to give it them 
first and left them to put it in practice 
afterwards. They should, if they could, 
give them this agricultural instruction 
going along with their early practice. 
There, he thought, they would do a real 
service, but he did not believe in these 
suggested ways of having a little garden 
attached to the elementary schools and 
trotting the children out, as Mr. Squeers 
did, to teach them how to grow lettuces. 
He did not wish to refer to any of the 
other matters which had been discussed 
by Mr. Collings, except the reference to 
his old favourite grievance of taking the 
endowments intended for rural children, 
and handing them over to the middle 
classes. He disputed the existence of 
the grievance, but this was not the 
time to go into that matter, and he 
would ask Mr. Collings, if he thought 
some of these endowments had been 
applied to wrong uses hitherto, whether 
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it would not really be better, instead | impressed upon the Housethatagriculture 
of leaving them, as that right hon. | couldnot be learned by scientific methods. 
Gentleman had suggested, as doles, that |The only education worth anything for 
they should be applied to some such pur-| an agriculturist was a life-long experi- 
poses as those of this Bill. That was a/ence of the land which he was going to 
practical way of getting some of the cultivate. It had been said in the course 
apparatus for the schools. But he was of the Debate that they ought to learn a 
not prepared at present to say that all great deal from foreign countries—that 
the large voluntary instincts of English- | they taught scientific agriculture to such 
men were gone. He was not prepared | an extent, and spent such a large sum of 
to say that they could no longer rely | money upon it, that they in this country 
upon the willingness of the people, whe-| ought to be taught by them. He should 
ther in villages or towns, to give such like to remind the House that they were 
things, when they really found out that better agriculturists than any country in 


they were wanted, instead of coming up | 


to Downing Street and begging for that 
purpose. He would sooner go to the 
rates than to the taxes for this purpose ; 
but he did not want to go to the rates 
when, with proper encouragement, these 
things could and ought to be got in the 
locality. He would give the House an 
analogous case. 


mar School, where there was a want of 
full equipment for physical 
teaching. 
and offered, at their own cost, to supply 
at once, the one the machines and 
the other the motive power. 
it would be said this was in a large town, 
and that, while the expense would be 
large, the gentlemen were wealthy, but 
what was done on a large scale in a large 


the world, because there was no country 


| which grew so much per acre of wheat 


as they did in this country. They grew 
a larger amount than any other country 
in the world, and therefore it showed 
that they were not such bad agricul- 
turists. The only reason they did not 


'do more in this country in the way of 
It was only two or) 
three days ago that he came back from| pay them to cultivate it. 
a meeting of the Governors of a Gram- | 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) whether;-.when this. 
science | Bill went to the Grand Committee, he 
Two gentlemen came forward | 


cultivating land was because it did not 
He should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 


could not do something to alter his pro- 
posal in the second clause. He meant 


|with regard to throwing the burden of 


No doubt | this new agricultural education upon the 


rates. He was very much against that. 


| He agreed with a great deal of what Mr. 
Roby had just said. He thought there 


was a good deal of educational money in 





town, might be done on a small scale in| this country which might be very pro- 
a small district. They ought to continue perly applied to agricultural education, 
to rely upon the good disposition of the but he should not like to raise any fur- 
inhabitants of the district to support by | ther money from Imperial taxation, and 
their own voluntary contributions what | certainly not from the rates, for the pur- 
was really necessary for the improve-| pose of finding means for this new form 
ment of the education of the children.| of education. He did not say this in 
He should say “ No,” when the Motion | any hostile spirit to the Bill, but he did 
for the Second Reading of the Bill was| say, and he was quite sure Mr. Collings 
submitted, and he hoped there would be knew, that the country districts were so 
others who would follow the same badly pressed at this time that it would 
course. |be a very great burden upon them if 
Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, another penny in the pound were laid 
Basingstoke) desired to express his sym-| upon their rates. Mr. Roby had already 
pathy with the objects of the Bill, pointed out that there was a con- 
because it could not be too strongly jsidorale amount of money already 
Mr. H. J. Roby. 
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employed in educational purposes, and 
what he wished to ask Mr. Collings was, 
whether he could not press more strongly 
the fourth clause of his Bill by which 
some of the money might be diverted 
from technical education towards this 
agricultural education. At the present 
time a good deal of this money was used 
for that purpose. He did not know 
whether it was legally or illegally done, 
but it was so used in his own county, 
and he had just heard, at a meeting of 
the County Councils Association, which 
he had attended, that it was also used 
in the counties of Lancashire, Kent, 
Surrey, Notts, Derbyshire and Somerset- 
shire. Therefore, he supposed it was 
legally used. If, however, it was legally 
used, what he would impress upon Mr. 
Collings would be to introduce into this 
Bill another clause, perhaps, enabling 
them to apply part of this money towards 
giving this practical agricultural educa- 
tion. The fourth clause was the one he 
wished to lay great stress upon. He 
should like that one to be passed and 
the second clause eliminated. What he 
disliked about the second clause was that 
it gave to any School Board or managers 
of any public elementary school power 
to provide means and facilities for giving 
this instruction, and for this purpose the 
School Boards and managers were to have 
power to provide, or order the provision 
of, the necessary funds. He wished 
them to have the power to demand it 
from the County Councils, and if this 
were done he believed it would give more 
satisfaction to the counties, or at least 
to most of them, because he was quite 
sure that the money granted for tech- 
nical education was not always applied 
to the very best advantage. He did not 
say that some of it was not very usefully 
spent, but in some counties there was a 
surplus from this technical education 
money. In one county a very large 
fund had accumulated from that money, 
which was not spent every year. A 
part of that might properly be applied 
in the direction Mr. Collings had 
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indicated, and he hoped that, when the 
Bill got into Committee, that might be 
done. He should like to tellthe Housethat 
in one county which he knew very inti- 
mately, in order to spend the whole of 
this technical education money, it was 
actually discussed whether the labourers 
should be taught foreign languages or 
not. A knowledge of foreign languages 
was a very good thing, but it would not 
enable the agricultural labourer to earn 
higher wages on the land. What they 
wished to teach them, and what the 
labourersshould be taught, wassomething 
practical by which they might earn 
better wages. He thought it was quite 
proper to take part of this money and 
apply it in the manner indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He thought he 
must, before sitting down, bear testimony 
to the very great zeal Mr. Collings had 
always shown for bettering the position 
of the agricultural labourers, towards 
which he had done a great deal, and to 
his successful efforts in educating, the 
country while striving to improve their 
status. If by the passing of this Bill 
they improved their position to such a 
degree that they would have a more 
practical knowledge of working the land, 
and thereby be able to earn higher 
wages, he was sure Mr. Collings would 
have gained not only the gratitude of 
every agricultural labourer, but also of 
every Member who lived and was 
interested in the country. 

*Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood) said, the hon. Member who 
had just spoken had fallen into an 
error, which he thought was shared by 
other Members of the House, in suppos- 
ing that any County Council had 
devoted any portion of its technical 
instruction funds to agricultural instruc- 
tion in elementary schools. The Bill 
had to do with the question of elementary 
schools, and the technical education 
money was not granted for them. Here 
he would like to say that he had listened 
with very considerable surprise to the 
speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. Roby), 
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which he was afraid he must characterise 
as one of a very reactionary character. 
The possibilities offered by this Bill of a 
very large development of agricul- 
tural instruction in elementary schools 
were of a very limited nature. 
There were many reasons why that 
should be so. During the time in which 
scholars were being instructed there was 
very little room for giving lessons in 
technical education. There was also 
much difficulty in providing facilities for 
giving practical agricultural instruction. 
In the course of the Debate an hon. 
Member had referred to the desirability 
of giving instruction in horticulture, but 
to him it appeared far more important 
that instruction should be given in the 
wider subject of agriculture generally. 
It was obvious that the instruction given 
on such subjects in elementary schools 
must be of a very limited kind. There 
was also the added difficulty to which 
the Vice President had so forcibly 
alluded in his remarks—namely, that of 
finding teachers qualified to give instruc- 
tion in horticulture or in agricultural 
subjects. The Vice President had made 
a suggestion with which he heartily 
agreed, although he confessed that he 
did not see how the scheme was to be 
carried into effect, that the training 
colleges should take the opportunity of 
establishing instruction gardens, in which 
horticulture could be practically taught, 
and so qualify teachers to give instruc- 
tion upon those subjects in the schools. 
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by the Board of Agriculture to the 
University colleges for the purpose of 
aiding those institutions to give agri- 
cultural instruction, because there was 
no doubt many of the teachers who 
had studied at those colleges would be 
able to give instruction at elementary 
and at secondary education schools. He 
hoped that if the scheme were properly 
carried into effect they might see 
good instruction given in agricultural 
matters in the future, although it was 
undoubted that the instruction in these 
subjects given in elementary schools 
must necessarily be of a very limited 
character. He thought that that in- 
struction might be of very great advan- 
tage in agricultural districts, and that 
though it was necessarily limited it would 
have considerable value. It was the fact 
that in the agricultural districts there 
was considerable apathy amongst the 
agricultural population in regard to in- 
struction of this character. In his county 
they had, to a limited extent, overcome 
that apathy, and had succeeded in 
inducing some portion of the rural 
population to receive general instruction 
on the subject of agriculture. They 
came to their studies, however, in a 
state of unpreparedness which made the 
operation of giving instruction a very 
slow process. In his opinion, therefore, 
if, in elementary schools they could give 
an elementary knowledge of horticulture, 
and of agriculture, instead of finding that 
apathy and that unpreparedness, they 








He must say that he did not see how the would find the young people in the 
existing training colleges were to obtain | future much more prepared to receive in- 
such instruction gardens, nevertheless he | struction, and much more eager to receive 
had a certain amount of sympathy with/it. in his county, Lancashire, they had 
the proposal. Even, however, if such | fostered and developed agricultural in- 
gardens were provided that would not | struction through the County Council to 
enable the teachers to acquire proficiency | a high degree. They had established an 
in the much more important subject of educational farm of 150 acres, and they 
agriculture generally, so as to enable had also established a school of agricul- 
them to communicate knowledge of that| ture near Preston. They had succeeded 
subject to their students. He entirely |in attracting students from rural dis- 
concurred in the expression of approval | tricts, and at their school they gave the 
which had been uttered by the Vice|students every facility for carrying on 
President in reference to the grant made practical, experimental, and technical 
Mr. T. Snape. | 
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work. To attract the students, the 
County Council not only paid the fares 
of the students to attend the classes, 
but if necessary they paid their board 
and lodging to enable them to continue 
their attendance It was clear, therefore, 
that in his county they had gone in the 
direction which had been indicated by 
the Vice President, and were giving 
good and cheap instruction on agricul- 
tural subjects out of the technical in- 
struction funds at their disposal. Whilst 
he was entirely in favour of the propo- 
sals in the Bill, which he regarded as 
being not only unobjectionable, but 


desirable, he thought that it was 
necessary in the event of. the Bill 
being read a second ‘time that it 


should be referred to a Grand 
Committee in order that the question 
whence the funds were to be derived, 
which were to defray the costs of this 
instruction, should be decided. That 
question certainly was not satisfactorily 
settled by the Bill as it stood. He agreed 
with the suggestion that had been made 
in the course of the Debate that the doles 
and charities might be looked upon as a 
source from whence some of the funds 
necessary for this purpose might be 
derived, but he should not be surprised 
if that suggestion were not anticipated 
by the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education when their Report was issued, 
because-he believed that the Commission 
for secondary education purposes had 
had their eye on doles and charities 
ever since they had sat. And here he 
must venture, with great deference, to 
differ from the Vice President, who had 
suggested that a portion of the county 
council funds should be devoted to the 
purposes of Secondary Education. In 
Lancashire they had no objection to such 
portion of their funds as they could spare 
being devoted to the technical branches 
of such education. But though in that 
county they had £40,000 a year to spend, 
instead of that sum being equal to the 
demands upon it for technical instruction, 
it was insufficient. Only that week they 





had had to take into consideration the 
necessity of reducing their expenditure 
for that reason. Upon that ground, 
therefore, they should object in Lanca- 
shire to the proposal that the county 
councils should set apart a portion of 
their technical instruction funds for 
the purpose of giving agricultural in‘ 
struction in elementary schools. It 
was most undesirable that those schools 
should be encouraged to think that 
these funds, which were intended for 
wholly different purposes were funds 
upon which they could rely as a means 
for defraying the expense of agricultural 
instruction of this kind. These schools 
should -be supported out of the rates 
and taxes, and it would certainly 
give rise to a most hostile feeling 
throughout the country if any attempt 
were made to appropriate any portion 
of the county council technical funds for 
that purpose. He did not know that he 
need detain the House any longer upon 
this subject, but he hoped that if 
the Bill passed a Second Reading, 
and was referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee, Clause 4 would be amended in 
such a way that it would prevent any 
tinkering or diversion of the funds of the 
County Council from the objects for 
which they were originally intended. It 
was with extreme regret that he had seen 
a reactionary tendency on the part of 
certain County Councils on this point. 
He was not one of those who thought 
that too much money was being voted 
from the national funds in aid of the 
local funds for educational purposes. He 
believed that no money had ever been 
spent to so much advantage as that 
which had been spent upon education. 
He only regretted that such enormous * 
sums were wasted annually in main- 
taining increased armaments, while so 
little was devoted to educational pure 
poses. In conclusion, he should support 
the Motion for the Second Reading of 
the Bill on the condition that the Mover 
of it would consent to it being referred 
to a Grand Committee, for the purpose of 
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a determination being arrived at as to 
the sources from which the funds neces- 
sary for carrying it into operation should 
be derived. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said, that although he admitted 
that there were grave objections to por- 
tions of the Bill, he should support 
the general principle of the measure. 
Their sympathies with agriculture would 
no doubt weigh with them, and they 
would give their support to the right 
hon. Member for the Bordesley Division 
of Birmingham. As a chairman of the 
School Board for the last 16 or 17 years, 
he had noticed that the programme of 
the elementary schools was considerably 
overloaded already, and that was a diffi- 
culty which they would have to face. 
He would gladly see some of the present 
studies left out, and those more interest- 
ing and necessary, like agriculture, in- 
cluded. He fancied everyone on the 
Benches on this side of the House listened 
with attention and gratitude to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Minister for Education. He was not 
one of those who thought that under all 
the efforts of the right hon. Gentleman 
there ran a vein of anxiety to disturb or 
distress the voluntary schools. He be- 
lieved that his determination was, that 
every school should be efficient, and when 
once it was, it should be assisted by his 
Department. The only discordant note 
which had been struck was by the 
hon. Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex, who said he was sorry to see that 
some grant could possibly be shared by 
a voluntary school. He was glad that 
he had been the only hon. Member who 
had alluded to that, and he could not 
help thinking that the allusion was 
totally unnecessary, and, he might say, 
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for technical education was wasted ; 
whether that was the case or not he 
would not argue, but he should be glad 
to know that a portion of that money 
was devoted to a purpose which no one 
could deny must be of use. He had 
noticed, as had many others, that the 
village children in Board Schools were 
singularly ignorant on matiers con- 
nected with their everyday life, such as 
the habits of bees, or the various im- 
provements in horticulture or agriculture 
itself. He believed the expense incurred 
under the Bill would be very trifling, 
and the ordinary School Board teacher 
would be able, with such rough and 
ready appliances as could be. cheaply 
bought, to instruct his classes. He 
thought education of this sort would 
greatly stimulate the minds of the chil- 
dren, and make them less anxious to fly 
to the towns, and would induce them to 
remain and become skilled and valued 
workmen. He thanked the right hon. 
Member the Minister for Education for 
all he had done in this direction, and if 
he could see his way to allow this Bill 
to go to a Second Reading they would 
be able to afford considerable assistance 
and instruction to the children of our 
village schools. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) said, that as a Member of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
before which important evidence on 
this subject had recently been given, he 
should like to say a few words. He did 
not agree with the last speaker that the 
hon. Member for Maldon was ill-advised 
in referring to the question of voluntary 
schools. Hehad listened with deep interest 
to the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for the Dartford Division of Kent. They 


unworthy. The ewe lamb of the rightjall felt the very serious difficulty in 
hon. Member for the Bordesley Division | which the future of education would be 


of Birmingham, had bleated out most | 


successfully, and, although the lamb was 
a small one, it was full of vitality. Hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
recognised the necessity of doing some- 
thing in the direction of the Bill. It 
was all very well to say that the Bill was 
trifling and its provisions were few, 
but it was the aggregate of these 
trifles which would eventually force this 
question on the country. There was no 
doubt that amongst many it was held 
that a portion, at all events, of the grant 


Mr. T. Snape. 





placed if a Bill of this nature were 
to introduce what would be practically 
almost a revolution in the princlples of 
the Education Act. He felt that after 
the weighty words of the right hon. 
Member, they might be assured that 
there would be agreement on both sides 
of the House, that these important 
issues should not be raised in the form 
proposed in the Bill. They were all in 
sympathy with the objects of this Bill, so 
far as they could be attained without 
introducing highly controversial subjects. 
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He felt the greatest repugnance to allow- 
ing private managers, who had no repre- 
sentative responsibility, to practically 
impose a tax on the taxpayers for carry- 
ing out objects, however beneficial. They 
were all agreed in wishing to have 
suitable, manual and technical education 
extended to elementary schools. His 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council had shown that the main 
objects of this Bill were already, to-a 
very large extent, being carried out 
under the provisions of the Code. The 
Bill amounted to little more than a whole- 
some resolution. Improvements might 
be introduced in Committee which might 
make it a help to the Educational 
Department. The right hon. Member for 
Bordesley admitted that there was a defi- 
ciency of teachers, and at the same time, 
he proposed to cut off that sum which 
was now being very usefully employed 
by the County Councils in the training 
of those teachers who could really 
carry out this class of teaching in 
elementary schools. Mr. Dunstan, head 
of the Agricultural Department of the 
University College, Nottingham, and 
perhaps one of the most important 
experts we had, in the course of his 
evidence before the Agricultural Com- 
missiun was asked,— 


“How would you make the village schoolmaster 
a capable instructor ? ” 


and replied 


“T would not make him an instructor in agri- 
culture to start with. As a rule,a village school- 
master has been in a village for 12 or 13 years, 
and has not been hitherto an authority on agri- 
culture ; then he goes to the local college and 
attends a course on agriculture for six or eight 
weeks, and then comes back as an authority to 
teach it. The farmers are resenting that very 
strongly. He ought not to teach agriculture 
unless he could have a training of about two or 
three years.”’ 


The fact was, the greater part of the rural 
teachers had been trained on wholly dif- 
ferent lines. Were they going to give 
these powers to School Boards and pri- 
vate managers, when it was notorious 
from the evidence of the best experts 
that the teachers did not at the present 
time exist who could carry out these 
powers effectually. He contended that 
the Education Department, through the 
training colleges, and the aid it gave to 
the agricultural colleges, and the County 
Councils themselves in the application 
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of the Technical grant, were preparing 
the way for the carrying out of 
the agricultural training which they 
wanted ; and it would be undesirable to 
divert the money from this object. 
To give to School Boards and private 
managers the power of acquiring land 
for the purposes contemplated in the 
Bill would be an injudicious course to 
adopt. If the Bill went to a Stand- 
ing Committee he would propose Amend- 
ments which would make it possible for 
a Parish Council which had hired land, 
or for a District Council which had 
acquired land under the Act of 1894, to 
let plots to School Boards or local 
managers for the purposes of the measure. 
He re-affirmed the opinion that the 
Education Department were themselves 
carrying out the objects in view as effi- 
ciently as possible, having regard to the 
| deficiency in practical trained teachers, 
‘and that the County Councils, by their 
grants in aid of colleges and intermediate 
schools, were doing their best in the 
same direction. They could only ad- 
vance by steps, and he hoped his 
suggestion might be considered as a 
practical contribution to the Debate. 
The Bill, although they all sympathised 
with its object, was almost unnecessary, 
and it could not be allowed to pass unless 
the highly controversial topics raised by 
Clauses 3 and 4 were eliminated. 

| Cotonsr. KENYON-SLANEY 
| (Shropshire, Newport) said, he had noted 
| two lines of argument, which seemed to 
|him to be antagonistic, in the course of 
| the Debate. The Minister of Education 
‘laid considerable stress upon the fact 
| that in the provision which he had re- 
(cently introduced a great part of what 
) Was aimed at by the Bill could be prac- 
| tically accomplished ; and, on the other 
jhand, hon. Members had pointed out 
that the measure was for various pur- 
|poses insufficient and hardly worth 
having at all. However, he was glad to 
acknowledge that there was practically 
much more to be said in favour of the 
measure than was to be said against it. 
One of the main advantages of the mea- 
sure would be—that it would introduce 
into elementary schools a class of educa- 
tion by which the children in the rural 
villages would be able to earn an in- 
creased grant. And they were likely 
to be able to earn this increased 
grant by bringing to bear on their 
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education a knowledge of the very 
subjects with which they had been made 
familiar in their cottage homes. Until 
the right hon. Gentleman added his 
new provision to the Code there was 
not much possibility of the village 
children being able to earn much 
additional grant by bringing into play 
anything they had learned at home. 
Now there was such an opportunity 
given, and the Bill went in the direction 
of increasing it. One reason why the 
Bill had been taken up was—that it might 
be supposed, at some future time, to have 


an effect on the wage-earning power of | 


the class whom it was designed to help, 
They had been too much inclined, in 


the Debate, to deal with the question | 
from the point of view of general educa- | 





tion, and had lost sight of the facts that | 
what they wished to do was to make) 
‘suggesting that those who had brought 


some change in the conditions under 


which the labouring population was, 


educated. 


It was optional on the part | 


of the County Council to devote the| 


technical grant to this purpose, and they | was general 
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a great deal of the advantage that 
had accrued from the travelling 
instructors sent out by various 
County Councils, and hon. Members 
had deplored the fact that the 
attendance at their lectures had been 
very limited, and that the results had 
not been all that might have been ex- 
pected. But that arose from the fact that 
the people whom they were trying to 
attract were grown-up men with stereo- 
typed ideas, and opposed to innovations. 
If they could get these people during 
childhood and accustom them to under- 
stand that there was merit in what were 
regarded as new-fangled ideas, they 
would then get a class who would be 
willing to go to these lectures and to 
reap advantage from them. Without 
underrating the criticisms which had 
been passed upon the Bill, and without 


it in should be too rigid and unbending 
in their adherence to its present pro- 
visions, he was glad to find that there 
concurrence that some- 


need not do it unless they were satisfied | thing in this direction would be of 


that it could not be spent to better ad- | | advantage to the labouring 
A similar principle to that|a class to whom they owed more 


vantage. 


population, 


embodied in the measure had ee ee they were always inclined to 


been adopted in Ireland, 
worked with good effect there. 
wished that 
universities an 


opportunity were 


and had|pay. They 
He | that the State should do its utmost to 
in public schools and | 


had a right to demand 


fit them for the ownership or occupancy 


‘of those small holdings and allotments 


given to those who were to become great | 
landowners, to make the subject of agri- | 
culture one of the cardinal points of. 
their education, in order that they might | 


be able to deal with it in a better way | 


which it had been so eager to place at 
their disposal. If small holdings and 
allotments were to produce the full 
result hoped for it could only be by those 
who lived on them being so far educated 


than they did at the presént time. that they could turn to the utmost 
Reference had been made to the ad-| advantage the inherent properties of the 


vantage of the grants made by County | soil. 


He had great pleasure in register- 


Councils in furtherance of technical |ing his hearty support of the general 
education ; but almost universally they | 


had been given for the purposes of 
technical education which affected more 
particularly the upper classes of agricul- 
ture, and not the lower and labouring 
classes in whose behalf the present Bill 
was brought forward. 

Mr. SNAPE: That does not apply 
generally to Lancashire. 

Coroner. KENYON SLANEY said 
that, generally speaking, the money had 
been of greater advantage to other 
classes than it had been to those particu- 
larly concerned with the present Bill, 
and that accentuated the necessity for 
such a measure as this. They had heard 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 





principles of the Bill, and his sincere 
hope that it, or something nearly ap- 
proaching it, would eventually find its 
way on to the Statute Book. 

Mr. COURTNEY WARNER 
(Somerset, N.) observed that it had been 
said that England spent an enormous 
amount of money in education and so on. 
But on this matter they must defer to 
what other countries did, and it would 
be found they spent a great deal more 
than did this country on agricultural 
education. In Belgium the Minister of 
Agriculture had now directed that agri- 
culture should form part of the curricu- 
lum in the normal schools, in order that 
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they might have competent teachers to 
give instruction in this subject in the 
elementary schools. That was the de- 
cision the Belgian Government had 
come to. But in Italy the progress on 
this question was even more marked. 
The teaching of agriculture in Italian 
elementary schools began in 1881-82, and 
the number of pupils then was 14,000. 
In 1886-87, however, the number of 
pupils had increased to 30,000, which 
showed the thorough manner in which 
the subject had been taken up in 
these schools, and the success it had 
had amongst the labouring popula- 
tion in the agricultural districts. 
Great objections had been taken to 
various portions of the Bill. The 
Minister for Agriculture had objected to 
Clause 3 because of the 50 per cent., and 
other speakers had said that if the 50 
per cent. were not given, the whole thing 
would come to an end. He did not agree 
with the latter view, and at any rate the 
matter was one which could easily be dis- 
posed of if the Bill were sent to a Com- 
mittee. Clause 4 had also been objected 
to, but in his opinion that was a clause 
which was imperatively required. He 
had had some experience in the County 
Council of spending the technical educa- 


tion money in a purely agricultural dis-| su 


trict. The farmers complained that the 
technical schools and the teaching of 
technical subjects were of no use in 
those districts, and the difficulty was to 
know how to deal with the money. This 
difficulty, he considered, would be over- 
come if they were to give grants to 
urban districts teaching technical 
subjects, and then were to give 
equal grants to agricultural districts 
teaching agriculture. It would then be 
in the power of the County Council to 
give grants to agricultural schools to 
which the labouring men went, and not 
only would they derive benefit from such 
instruction, but it would have a beneficial 
result upon agriculture generally. That 
was one of the most important sections 
in the whole Bill, and he hoped it would 
be passed. This was not, he thought, a 
final effort in legislation in this direetion, 
and a good deal more might be done in 
teaching agriculturists to produce more 
out of the land than they did, and to 
make allotments and small holdings more 
valuable than they were at present. 
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*Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset 
Wells) remarked that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, had alluded to 
what had been done in this question by 
foreign countries. The fact was that we 
were following with a very halting step 
what had been done for many years by 
other countries. It was a positive dis- 
grace to England to thus lay behind in 
matters of this kind. He desired to 
congratulate his right hon. Friend on the 
success with which he had met in bringing 
in this Bill. He was very glad to hear, 
by the Speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President, that he had 
decided to support the Second Reading 
of the Bill, and, indeed, they might look 
forward to an almost unanimous Vote in 
its favour. The hon. Member for Eccles 
seemed to be distinguished as the only 
Member in the House who had been 
bold enough to get up and oppose the 
Bill ; and he supposed the hon. Gentle- 
man would have the courage of his 
convictions and refuse to give the Bill 
his support. One argument of the hon. 
Member for Eccles was, that he was dead 
against support from Imperial funds for 
this object, which he seemed to regard as 
of a purely local character. 

*Mr. ROBY : I objected to further 


pport. 

*Sir RICHARD PAGET said, there 
were those who contended that the 
whole system of subventions from the 
Imperial Exchequer, in aid of these 
matters, was wrong, root and branch. 
He did not take the view, and his 
experience had rather tended to show 
him that, until the way was made 
smooth by grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer, nothing whatever was done. 
Up to about eight years ago practically 
nothing was being done with a view to 
the promotion and extension of agricul- 
tural education. A small Commission 
was then appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the day, who did him the honour 
to ask him to take charge of it, and it 
was recommended that steps should be 
taken with a view to introducing agri- 
cultural technical education. The Com- 
mission were asked to indicate what 
schools they thought should receive 
grants for teaching this subject. They 
could not find a single school, with the 
exception of Aspatria, which could put 
forward any claim to such grant. No 
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such schools then existed; but now, , destined, and to devote their energies to 
thanks to the Imperial Grant, they saw agriculture intelligently and beneficially. 
that schools were gradually springing up | He hoped the Bill would go to the Com- 


; 
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all over the country to promote and en- 
courage this particular branch of study. 
It was true that the County Councils, 
who undertook the task of inaugurating 
Technical Education, had to grope some- 
what in the dark, and, as pioneers in this 
movement, mistakes might have been 
made by them which had been remedied, 
as experience had pointed out to them 
a better way of doing things. In 
giving his support to the Bill he 
could not but foresee difficulties in carry- 
ing it into effect. They had, for in- 
stance, got to dea] with the considerable 
difficulty of teaching. The Vice Presi- 
dent had pointed out to them that there 
were teachers in their schools all over 
the country so wedded to the old system 
in which they had been so long at 
work, that to ask them to study this 
subject in such a way as to enable 
them to teach it to pupils was to ask 
them to do that which was nearly im- 
possible. Their school-time was occupied 
so much that it would be exceedingly 
difficult for them to find the leisure in 
which to master the subject of agricul- 
ture in such a way as would make them 
competent to give instruction in it to 
others. It might be said that the people 
themselves were apathetic. He doubted 
there was any such apathy if they had 
the chance of learning, and he was con- 
vinced that the teaching had only to be 
of a_ practical character to make 
it a success. The scheme of the Bill 
was that the teaching in _ the 
public schools of agricultural subjects 
should be of a practical character. Those 


mittee as one which met with the 
approval of both sides of the House, 
and that in the Grand Com- 
mittee, minute matters of detail would 
| be satisfactorily arranged, as they very 
easily could be. He ventured to think 
that a Wednesday afternoon which had 
been devoted to the discussion and con- 
sideration of the important subject of 
agricultural education had not been by 
any means badly spent. They had had 
several very interesting speeches, in- 
cluding one by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dartford, who had very 
clearly shown them the extreme intricacy 
of their present system of education, and it 
certainly didnoharm tobring the Minister 
of Education face to face with some of 
the peculiar features of such a system. 
The promoters of the Bill had the satis- 
faction of knowing that after a full and 
complete Debate the House had come to 
the conclusion that a Bill of the kind 
was necessary. There were difficulties of 
administration, and, possibly, some diffi- 
culties of finance ; but he had no doubt 
that those difficulties would be overcome 
if the Committee, to whom the Bill would 
be referred, approached its consideration 
in a favourable and friendly spirit. He 
for one gave the Bill his heartiest support, 
and wished it a rapid and successful pas- 
sage through the Grand Committee. 
*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict) said, it was quite impossible for 
schoolmasters to acquire anything but a 
superficial knowledge of agriculture by 
| merely attending a course of half-a-dozen 
‘lectures. In order to get over the diffi- 








who supported the measure desired that | culty he would suggest the inclusion in 
the people whose lives would probably be | the Bill—if it were not already provided 
devoted to agricultural pursuits and for in the Code—of a provision for the 
agricultural labour, should have the! appointment of a number of peripatetic 
chance in their youth of being taught|teachers—men who were thoroughly 
that which would prove of the greatest acquainted with agricultural subjects— 
service to them in after life. This Bill who would be able to give to the children 
was the legitimate outcome of legisla- in village schools practical lessons in agri- 


tion of late years in the matter of allot- 
ments and small holdings. It was an 
amplification of their present system, 
and was to ensure that those who were 
going to be the small holders of the 
future should, during their youth, have 
the opportunity of learning that which 
would enable them the better to perform 
the duties for which they were hereafter 


Sir Richard Paget. 


,culture. He thought we were laying upon 
| theshouldersof our schoolmasters burdens 
| which in some respects were too heavy 
for them to bear. It was difficult for the 
teachers to make themselvesefficientin the 
large number of subjects they were now 
called upon to master, without adding 
agriculture to the list, and the difficulty 
would be got rid of, and much good 
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would be done by appointing as peri- 
patetic teachers persons who were fully 
qualified to give instruction in agriculture 
to children. He would like to point out 
that, so far as Wales was concerned, 
Clause 4 of the Bill would not apply, for 
in that country, with the exception of 
one county, the whole amount of the 
Local Taxation Grant was already being 
applied to the purposes of education. 
That showed the great interest taken in 
education in Wales. He heartily con- 
curred in the ungrudging tribute 
accorded by hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
the splendid work for agricultural educa- 
tion already done by the Vice President 
of the Council. 


Summary Jurisdiction 


Bill read 2°. 
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*Mr. ACLAND asked that the question 
as to the Committee be put off until to- 
morrow, to enable the Government to 
consider the matter. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
for three years the Bill had been blocked ; 
and the same fate might await the 
Motion to refer it to a Committee unless 
the Government agreed to move it. 

*Mr. ACLAND said, he could not 
undertake to make a Motion for a Select 
Committee, but the matter would be 
considered by the Government. 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION 


WOMEN) BILL. 


(MARRIED 


| 
*Mr. MARTIN moved, “That the | On the Order for the Second Reading 


Bill be committed to the Standing Com- | of this Bill, 
mittee on Trade, &c.” 








*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said that 
the Committee on Trade and Agriculture 
had before it a Bill of great import- 
ance—the Factory and Workshop Bill 
—which would take many more weeks 
to consider. After that they would have 
the Irish Saturday and Sunday Closing 
Bill; and after that, the Conciliation 
(Trade Disputes) Bill and the Light 
Railways Bill, so that it would probably 
be August, when there would be a diffi- 
culty in securing a quorum, before the 
Agricultural Education Bill would be 
dealt with. Under the circumstances, it 
might be better to allow the Bill to go 
through the Committee of the whole 
House. 

*Mr. ACLAND said, he had adopted 
the suggestion made in the course of the 
Debate that the Bill should be referred 
to the Grand Committee on Trade 
and Agriculture, but at the time 
he did not know that the difficulties in the 
way were insuperable. Still he thought 
the subject must be debated before the 
Grand Committee, as in the view of the 
Government, it involved some very im- 
portant points. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, there was no doubt that the 
Committee on Trade, of which he was a 
member, was extremely overworked, and 
it was not desirable that this Bill should 
be referred to it if it could be dealt with 
in some other way. He suggested that 
it be referred to a Select Committee. 





Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow) said, it was intended to get 
rid of some anomalies which existed in 
the civil law and the criminal law in cases 
of aggravated assaults on wives by hus- 
bands, and, further, to give similar re- 
lief in cases of persistent cruelty by a 
husband towards a wife as now existed 
in cases of aggravated assault. He had 
had a communication from the Home 
Secretary that he did not object to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. The Bill 
had been suggested to him by the Chair- 
man of the Essex Bench of magistrates ; 
and its provisions had been read and 
approved of by two Metropolitan 
magistrates. 


Bill read 2°. 


Mr. BYRNE moved, “ That the Bill 
be committed to the Standing Committee 
on Law, &e.” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
Second Reading of the Bill had been 
allowed on the understanding that the 
Government approved of it; but he 
thought, before they proceeded further, 
they ought to get an opportunity of 
seeing the Bill. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rerp, Dumfries): I do not 
know whether my hon. Friend has com- 
municated with the Home Secretary 
with reference to sending the Bill to the 
Standing Committee on Law. 
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Mr. BYRNE: I suggested that course 
to him, and thought it was the proper 
course. 

Toe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Extts): I must ask that the Motion be 
postponed till to-morrow. 


Debate Adjourned till to-morrow. 


FISHERIES (CLOSE SEASON) (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee and _ re- 
ported ; as amended to be considered 


To-morrow. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF CHILDREN 
INSURANCE BILL 


*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) moved, “ That the Bill be now 
read 2°.” He explained that the Bill 
was intended to deal with the question 
of infant insurance, and to put a reason- 
able limit on the amount insured. He 
was confident that the House would be 
glad to affirm the principle by reading 
the Bill a second time. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) thought the object of the 
Bill exceedingly good, but there were 
certain clauses which friendly societies 
were afraid would injuriously affect 
them. 

*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER stated 
that drafts of the Bill had been sent to 
nearly all the friendly societies and 
been, as he was informed, approved by 
them, but he would carefully consider 
any Amendment designed to protect 
the just interests of those societies. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) said, it was within his know- 
ledge that there were some representa- 
tives of friendly societies who thought 
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Committee. 


that they were brought, unintentionally 
no doubt,.within the purview of the Bill. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Wed- 
nesday 12th June. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES ACT (1893) AMENDMENT BILL. 
As amended, considered; read, and 

passed. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS WATER SUPPLY 
FACILITIES BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Bill to 
give facilities to District Councils and Land- 
owners to charge estates for providing supplies 
of pure Water thereto, was presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time upon 
Friday 14th June, and to be printed. [Bill 272]. 


STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN 
CHARGE) BILL. 


Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. 


Bill reported without Amendment. 


Special Report and Report to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 273.] 


Minutes of Evidence to be printed. 
[No. 274.] 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order relating to the Moy 
River not confirmed ; remaining Orders 
confirmed]; Title amended. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Tenth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
before Six o’clock. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 23rd May 1895. 





The House met at Three of the Clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS: 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO 1.) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 3) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 1) BILL. 


As amended, considered ; to be read | Bill itself. 


the third time to-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (NO. 3) BILL. 


Reported, without amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time to-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 


Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered to-morrow. 


WESTMINSTER (PARLIAMENT STREET, 
&e.,) IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
On the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate on this Bill, 


*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Hersert GLapstong, 
Leeds, W.) said, he had hoped the further 
progress of this Bill would not be in- 
consistent with the proposals of the 
Government, but certain points of difti- 
culty had arisen which he feared might 
be insuperable. He was not in a posi- 
tion yet to make a full statement of the 
proposals of the Government on the sub- 
ject; and, therefore, he moved that 
the Debate be adjourned till next 
Thursday. 


Debate adjourned. 
VOL. XXXTV. [rourtH sERIEs.] 


{23 May 1895} 


Order Bill. 


CANAL RATES AND CHARGES. 

Resolved,—That all Bills of the present 
Session to confirm Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, 
containing the classification of mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the schedule of 
maximum rates, tolls, and charges ap- 
plicable thereto, should be referred to a 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, 
and that a message should be sent to 
the Lords to communicate this Resolu- 
tion and desire their concurrence.—/( Mr. 
Burt.) 
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PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Pilotage Provisional Order Bill, 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 

| Regis) moved, “ That the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months.” The 
| sting of the Bill, he said, lay in the tail, 
'and the tail was ten times as long as the 
The Bill affected the con- 

| stitution of the pilotage authority which 
| regulated the charges and conduct of 
‘the Thames and Channel pilots. That 
authority at present was the Committee 
of Trinity House, than which a better 
authority for the purpose could not be 
found. The Bill proposed to give power 
to the pilots, on one hand, to send an 
elected representative to the Committee 
and the shipowners ; on the other, also 
to send a representative. But no proof 
had been adduced of any laches or mis- 
conduct on the part of the present 
authority, and even if there were a 
necessity for any alteration it certainly 
should not be the kind of alteration 
proposed by this Provisional Order. 
The Board of Trade apparently con- 
tained within its bosom some amateur 
constitution-monger, some Abbé Siéyes, 
who occupied his time in inventing an 
entirely new system of registration and 
election for the pilotage committee includ- 
ing a system of voting by proxy. If 
hon. Members would read the schedule 
to the Bill—the schedule was 10 times 
as long as the Bill itself—they could not 
fail to be struck by the extraordinary 
provisions made therein with respect to 
the voting. He now came to the merits 
of the question. Why should a ship- 
owner be added to the Pilotage Com- 








| 


mittee? It certainly would not be done 
at the demand of the pilots. They were 
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quite contented with the Pilotage Au- 
thority as it existed now, and most of 
the shipowners were also contented with 
the authority. Pilots were an excellent 
body of men; more competent men for 
the performance of the work entrusted 
to them would not be found in any part 
of the world. Of the manner in which 
they performed their duties there were 
no complaints as far as he could ascer- 
tain. But, supposing that any ship- 
owners had complained of the charges 
made by the pilots, yet, when they 
considered the expert knowledge that 
a pilot must have, the constant 


practice which he needed, the calls that | 


{COMMONS} 








Order Bill. 


represent all the different pilotage 
interests. There were seven different 
classes of pilots included in the London 
and English Channel Districts, namely, 
Channel Pilots, Nore Pilots, Watermen, 
Exempt Pilots, Cinque Ports Pilots, 
North Channel Pilots, and Rochester 
Pilots. The interests of the pilots who 
had their headquarters on the river were 
not the same as the interests of those 
whose headquarters were elsewhere. 
Therefore, if only one pilot were added 
to the Pilotage Committee, a fair repre- 
sentation of the pilots’ interests would 
not be secured. Another objection to 
the plan was, that pilots were generally 
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were made upon his energy and endur-| at sea or on the river, doing their work. 
ance, hardly any charges that might be | They had no time to spare for elections, 
made could be too high. If shipowners | and the pilot who was elected would have 
complained of these charges he would|no time for attending and sitting on 
remind the House that under the system the Pilotage Committee. The shipowner, 
of compulsory pilotage they obtained a | however, was ina very different position. 
most valuable insurance for their| He lived in London, as a rule, and could 
ships against damages, because, as always find time to attend the 
long as a ship was compulsorily in|Committee. Therefore, the shipowner 


charge of a pilot the shipowner was not 
liable for accidents. Therefore, the 


but insurance also. 
the duty of that House to inquire 


whether, under the present system, 
shipowners were not relieved of liability 


who 
| attend, 
pilot’s charge covered, not only pilotage, | 
If the charge should | 
be held to be too high, it might become | 


was elected would be able to 
and the pilot would not, 
and so the apparent equality pro- 
duced by electing one shipowner and 
one pilot would really be non-existent. It 
might be said that this was a small 
question affecting only the London and 
Cnhanel pilots and the London and 





to too great an extent by the presence of Channel shipowners. But that was 
a pilot on board ship, and also by|not so. The question affected every 
the statutory limitation of their liability | vessel that came to these shores in this 
to £8 a ton for property and £15) particular portion of Her Majesty’s 
a ton for life. Of the possibility Dominions, because if they did anything 
of an inquiry of that kind, let shipowners | to injure the pilot service or to diminish 
who made complaints beware. He was|the fair reward which pilots now got 
of opinion that the Trinity House was/for their arduous and most exacting 
extremely well fitted to be the pilotage| labour, they would inevitably reduce the 
authority. This proposal to introduce | number of pilots now available. He still 
into the Trinity Committee a shipowner | hoped that the President of the Board of 
and a pilot was extremely inept, because|Trade would re-consider this matter. 
it was the duty of the Trinity Committee | No grievance had been alleged, still less 
to hold the balance evenly between the| made out. The pilots were quite satisfied 
shipowner on the one side, and the pilot| with the existing pilotage authority, 
on the other, and it followed that| which exercised a most watchful control 
no interested person, whether pilot or|over them. The majority of shipowners 
shipowner, ought to be on the Com-| were also satisfied, and no ground what- 
mittee. But let it be assumed for|ever had been made out for introducing 
the moment that that objection was|any change. Therefore he begged to 
overruled, and that it was reasonable to! move that the Bill be read a second 
put upon this Pilotage Committee a ship-| time that day six months. 
owner and a pilot. The plan would! Mr. DAMPIER PALMER (Graves- 
work very unequally. In the first place, | end) seconded the Amendment. He said 
it would be extremely difficult, if not|that as the Representative of a con- 
impossible, to find a pilot who would|stituency that contained the chief 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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pilotage centre in Great Britain, he 
should not be justified in giving a silent 
vote on this subject. There was no 
doubt that the consideration of this 
question had been pressed upon the 
Board of Trade by a body called the 
General Shipowners’ Society of London, 
which represented, he believed, some- 
thing under 10 per cent. of the net 
tonnage coming into the Port of London. 
It would be interesting to the House to 
know how matters had arrived at their 
present stage when the Board of Trade 
presented their Provisional Order for 
confirmation. In 1888 there were certain 
domestic differences between the pilots 
on the one side and the Pilotage Com- 
mittee of the Trinity House on the other, 
and a Committee of that House was 
appointed for the purpose of making 
certain inquiries. The result of those 
inquiries was that the Committee recom- 
mended that upon the Pilotage Com- 
mittee of the Trinity House the pilots 
themselves should be represented. In 
order to carry out the recommendations 
of that Committee, a Bill was introduced 
in that House in 1889 by the right hon. 
Member for Bristol and the right hon. 


Member for Cambridge University. In 
Committee an Amendment was in- 


serted enabling the Board of Trade 
to provide for the representation, 
not only of pilots but also of ship- 
owners if it should seem expedient. 
Their contention that day was that it 
was not expedient that representatives 
of the shipowners should be added to 
the Pilotage Committee. That Com- 
mittee exercised not only administra- 
tive, but also judicial functions, and 
it would be highly inadvisable in the 
public interest that the judicial func- 
tions which they exercised should be 
tainted by the introduction of personal 
interests, which could not fail to be in- 
troduced if representatives of the ship- 
owners and the pilots were added to the 
Committee. In the public interest it 
was absolutely essential that that body 
should remain in its present impartial 
and unprejudiced position, He knew 
that it had been suggested that the 
Trinity House Committee viewed 
leniently the laches of pilots, but his own 
experience did not bear out that view. 
It had been his business occasionally to 
ask for a reconsideration of the cases of 
certain pilots, and he had invariably 
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been met by this reply from head- 
quarters— 

“We occupy a great public position ;. it is 
our duty to insist that the pilots shall do their 
work thoroughly and well, and we are unable 
to review the decision which we have arrived at.”’ 


He looked upon the proposal contained 
in this Bill as a sordid attack made in- 
directly against men who were pursuing 
an arduous and responsible calling, who 
in foul weather and fair carried the lives 
of those who crossed the Channel in their 
hands, and who in time of war were 
liable to be called out to serve in Her 
Majesty’s ships in the defence of our 
shores. 

*Mr. MELLOR (Yorkshire, Sowerby) 
said, that in his opinion this was 
not the right stage at which to take 
objection to the Bill—whether the criti- 
cisms of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn and of the hon. Member who 
seconded the Amendment, were right or 
wrong. He thought it would be an unfor- 
tunate step for the House to take to 
refuse to allow the Bill to be considered 
by a Committee. It certainly would be 
unfortunate if it came to be the practice 
to reject Bills so full of details as this 
one on the Second Reading. He thought 
all Members of the House would agree 
that the Private Bill Committees did 
their work in an extremely satisfactory 
way, and he was not at all convinced 
by the speeches that had been made 
that any other course could be taken 
with regard to this Bill than to allow it 
to follow the usual course. 

Mr. R.U. PENROSE-FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said, that up to a late hour 
last night he had been inclined to agree 
with the President of the Board of Trade 
on this matter ; but that day they had 
not heard a single word, either from any 
Member of the Government or from any 
one of the promoters of the Bill, as to its 
necessity or advisability. What was the 
case with regard to this Bill? In 1888 
a large committee sat upstairs, and that 
committee, after hearing witnesses from 
Gravesend, from Ireland, and from Scot- 
Jand—-witnesses in favour of and against 
the choice pilotage system, witnesses for 
and against allowing masters and mates 
to hold pilot certificates—came to a 
deliberate decision as follows :— 

“ Looking to the dissatisfaction which exists 
under this head, as well as under that relating 
to the management and disposal of the various 
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funds maintained for the benefit of the pilots 
and their families, your Committee are of 
opinion that the best way to meet these diffi- 
culties would be by the direct representation of 
pilots on all pilotage boards. They recommend 
that such representation should consist of not 
more than four in each case, the men eligible 
for election to be acting pilots of not less than 
eight years’ service, or retired pilots of good 
character.” 


There was not one word of recom- 
mendation for placing on the Pilotage 
Committee of Trinity House any repre- 
sentative of the shipowners. He was 
very much struck on the Committee 
with the straightforwardness and fair- 
ness with which they were always met 
by large shipowners when they advo- 
cated the interests of the pilots, and he 
did not complain of their conduct ; but it 
was another matter to alter the constitu- 
tion of the body which managed pilotage 
matters in this country. It was pro- 
posed to give the pilots voting power, 
but they could not vote when they were 
hove to in the Channel; whereas the 
shipowners would have no difficulty in 
electing their representative. There 
were nine or ten various conflicting 
interests connected with the pilotage 
system in the English Channel. Prob- 
ably the point of all others which would 
be most acutely contested between ship- 
owners and pilots would be the question 
of choice pilots, and that was not 
mentioned in the Schedule. In Trinity 
House there was a body able to 
carry on their business from year to 
year no matter what Party was in office ; 
and though he spoke of the Board of 
Trade and all connected with it with great 
respect, he would much rather see this 
matter of pilotage kept in the hands of 
a non-political body like Trinity House 
than in those of a body like the Board 
of Trade, which must be swayed from 
this side to that. His belief was that 
the whele system would be better main- 
tained if it was kept as clear as possible 
from anything like the shadow of Party 
politics. Unless he heard from the Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trade some good 
reason to the contrary, he should vote 
for the Motion to postpone the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

Sir T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
said, his hon. Friend who had just ad- 
dressed the House, and the speakers who 
had preceded him, appeared to be some- 
what anxious to make out that the object 


Mr. R. U. Penrose-Fitzgerald. 
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of this Bill was in some way or other 
to damage the position of pilots. The 
object of the Bill was nothing of the 
kind. Noman in the House had greater 
reason for trying to do justice to the 
pilot than he had, and he would be the 
last person to support a Bill which would 
damage the service. He believed the 
result of the Bill would be to in- 
crease the efficiency of the service, 
and it would do so ‘by admitting 
a certain amount of daylight in 
connection with its working. He was 
very much surprised that the Bill should 
be opposed by the Elder Brethren of 
Trinity House. There could be no doubt 
whatever that there was great room for 
reform in the pilotage service in the 
channel and in the river, and that the 
Bill now before the House was a step in 
the right direction. Those who were 
the taxpayers, if he might use the ex- 
pression in this matter, ought to have a 
voice in the arrangement of the service. 
The company with which he was con- 
nected paid something like £8,000 or 
£10,000 a year in connection with pilot- 
age in the Channel and the river Thames, 
and he claimed a right to have a voice 
in the management of the service. At 
the present moment there were pilots 
engaged in the service of Trinity House 
who were earning more than the cap- 
tains of ships which had travelled 70,000 
or 80,000 miles in the course of the year. 
He contended that some daylight ought 
to be let in on the pilotage system as it 
at present existed, and the best way to 
do that would be by admitting ship- 
owners to representation on pilotage 
boards. He did not think himself for a 
moment that the pilots would refuse to 
send a representative. He believed that 
the opposition to the Second Reading of 
the Bill did not proceed from the pilots, 
but from the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House, whose action he could not account 
for. 

Mr. W. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) said, 
he would not follow the hon. Member 
into the many points suggested by the 
valuable information in the Blue Book, 
but he desired to say, from his experience 
of a body whose duties were somewhat 
similar to those of the Trinity Board, 
that a representation of pilots and ship- 
owners analogous to that proposed by 
this Provisional Order, had been in 
operation for many years in connection 
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with the pilotage authority of the River|or more economical principles than it 
Mersey. Shipowners had been for many | was in the Thames district, and it would 
years represented on the Committee! be interesting to hear what were the 
which had special charge of pilotage in | motives of those who were promoting the 
the area of the Mersey ; and since the issue | Bill. 
of the Report of the Committee the pilots! Taz PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
too had had full representation—some or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
people thought rather too much. There | S.) said, the House would have gathered 
was no difficulty in the selection of suit-| that the matter was very much one of 
able men to represent their brethren who | | detail, and evidently fitted for the 
were concerned in pilotage operations in | consideration of a Committee, and he 
the Mersey. He believed that the clause | hoped the House would not depart from 
contained in this Order was one which its uniform practice by allowing the 
would be easy in operation, and would | question to be decided on ea-parte state- 
be of great value. ments made in a Second Reading 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, | Debate. The Bill in nosensederogated from 
Kirkdale) said, that no one had told them | the importance of Trinity House, and he 
why the Bill was introduced, and on ‘desired to pay emphatic tribute to the 
whose behalf; and an hon. Member had | ability, zeal, and wisdom, with which the 
said he was not aware that the pilots had | authorities of Trinity House discharged 
spoken. In his hand he held a closely | their functions. In that case they had to 
argued protest against the Bill signed deal with a statute which appeared to con- 
by 244 pilots, who would not have templatethe representation upon pilotage 
objected so strenuously to the Bill if | authorities of pilots as well as shipowners. 
they had not felt that it would do them| Under the statute, orders had been 
some damage. Therefore, there was a| made in a number of cases for putting on 
question of principle involved which it | the authorities, in some cases shipowners, 
was for the House to determine on the | on some pilots, and in some cases both ; 
Second Reading. He hoped the Presi-|and no difficulties whatever had arisen 
dent of the Board of Trade would tell | in conducting the election of representa- 
them who wanted the Bill and who had | tives. The demand for the measure came 
asked for it, seeing that the pilots were from the shipowners of the port of 
against it and are content with the | London, who were a large and influential 
existing authority who managed the body. After careful consideration he 
pilotage of the Thames. The Committee | came to the conclusion that the ship- 
of this House who examined into the| owners made out a primd facie case for 
whole question reported in favour of examination, and in these circumstances 
pilots being represented in two respects ; | he considered it was the duty of the 
but that conclusion did not apply to the | Board of Trade, in accordance with the 
present case. The area of the Thames, | statute, to facilitate the passing of a 
with which the Bill dealt, was not an | Provisional Order. [Mr. T. Gurpson 
area which came under the representation | BowLes: ‘“ What was the case gene- 
of the Committee. The recommendation |rally?”] It had been stated by the 
applied to certain other ports, and no| hon. Member for Greenock, who, speak- 
doubt rightly to the case of the Mersey.|ing on behalf of the shipowners, said 
No one had shown that the representa- | that they paid pilotage dues, and desired 
tion of pilots was desirable or necessary | that their interest in pilotaye should be 
in the Thames area. Then the Com-| |represented. ‘The shipowners asked for 
mittee recommended that there should | two representatives, and if they got 
be a representation of shipowners because | them, it would be necessary to give the 
they contributed to the funds ; but that) pilots two; but it was proposed to 





did not apply in the Thames area to 
shipowners and pilots who did not con- 
tribute. It was therefore for the Gov- 
ernment to show why there should be any 
interference with a pilotage authority for 
a large area with whose management no 
fault had been found. In no part of the 
world was pilotage conducted on better 


give one to the shipowners, one to the 
pilots, and four to Trinity House. 
Therefore it was clear that neither the 
shipowners would have an opportunity of 
altering the policy pursued, and all that 
they would be able to do would be to 
state directly to the Pilotage Authority 
what their interests were. It was not 
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an unreasonable demand that they should 
be able to do that ; and it seemed to him 
to be a matter in which the House ought 
to trust the judgment of a Committee. 
There was no political element whatever 
in the matter. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
he had only remarked that he much pre- 
ferred that pilotage laws and regulations 
should be in the hands of the Trinity | 
House, rather than in those of the Board | 
whose President changed with the) 
Government. | 

Mr. BRYCE said, the Committee had | 
nothing to do with the business ; it did | 
not act in it at all, and it was not repre- | 
sented on the Pilotage Authority. The | 
Bill ought to go to a Committee, so that 
the claim might be patiently investigated; 
and if anyone desired to nominate Mem- 
bers of special qualification, he saw no 
objection to their doing so. If any 
questions of principle were not dealt with | 
satisfactorily by the Committee they | 
could be raised on the Third Reading of 
the Bill. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) submitted that the question in- 
volved was not a question of detail at 
all. So far as the pilots were concerned, 
no one who knew anything about them 
pretended that they wanted any repre- 
sentation; that they were practically 
unanimous was shown by the fact that 
out of 270 pilots over 240 had signed 
that protest against the Bill, and the 
remaining 30 were not in the port at 
the time the document was signed. This 
was not a Bill introduced by the ship- | 
owners on their own account ; but it was 
a procedure by which the Board of Trade 
took up the case of the shipowners by 
embodying a Provisional Order in a 
public Bill. He distrusted this claim 
very much. 

Mr. BRYCE: It is under the statute 
that shipowners claim representation ; 
we put in the pilots also. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: The right hon. | 
Gentleman said the shipowners demanded 
it. 





Mr. BRYCE: Some of the pilots, too. | 
Cries of “ Name!” 
Sir R. WEBSTER said, that those of | 
them who had been consulted by the| 


pilots had not the slightest reason to. 


suppose that there was a single pilot who | 


desired it. 
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an alteration which they believed to be 


uncalled for. There was not the least 
analogy between Liverpool and London. 
In the case of Liverpool, the pilotage 
boats were taken over bythe Dock Board, 
and it was obvious that the transference 
involved some representation of the 
pilots. With all deference to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, the opinion 
of the House must be taken upon this 
Provisional Order, which was put for- 
ward for the shipowners and not for the 
pilots. 

Mr. J. H. MOORSOM (Great Yar- 
mouth) remarked that he was reluctant 
to say a word against a Bill promoted 
by the Board of Trade, but he had been 
asked on behalf of the pilots to oppose 
Where a primd facie case for 
reform had been made out he agreed 
that reform should be considered, but 
not a single particular had been men- 
tioned in which reform was necessary. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had explained 
fully that, the shipowners being largely 


‘interested in these Rules, should have an 


opportunity of stating their views to the 
Pilotage Authority. 

Mr. MOORSOM, resuming, said, that 
under the existing system, the ship- 
owners could suggest their grievances, 
but they had not done so. He hoped 
the House would reject this proposal, 
and not give a Committee. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 153.—( Division List No. 99.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he would consent to the Bill, after it had 
been read a Second time, being referred 
to a hybrid Committee. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he was per- 
fectly willing that that course should be 
adopted. 


Bill read 2°. 


208 ; 
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Copy presented,—of Abstract of Re- 


' turns relating to Pilots and Pilotage in 


the United Kingdom (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 160, of Ses- 
sion 1894), as furnished by the various 
Pilotage Authorities [by Act]; to lie 


This was a matter of prin-|upon the Table, and to be printed. 


ciple, and it was their duty to challenge | [ No. 275.] 


Ur. J. Bryce. 








77 Stolen 
GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES 
ACT, 1870. 


Copy presented,—of Report by the 
Board of Trade as to dispensing with 
the Consents of Local and Road Authori- 
ties in the case of certain Gas and Water 
Provisional Orders [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LAND IN WALES AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE (ROYAL COMMISSION.) 
Copy presented,—of Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Royal Commis- 
sion, with Appendix of Documents, 
Vol. IV. [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1895-6 (VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT.) 

Estimate presented,—showing _ the 


several Services for which a further Vote 
on Account is required for the year 
ending 31st March 1896 [by Command] ; 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed. [No. 276.] 


CIVIL SERVICES ADDITIONAL ESTI- 
MATE, 1895-6 (BRITISH LEAST 
AFRICA). 

Estimate presented,—of the Amount 
required in the year ending 3lst March 
1896 as a Grant to the Imperial British 
East Africa Company on their Retire- 
ment from East Africa [by Command] ; 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed. [No. 277.] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PURCHASE 
OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 1891.) 
Copy presented,—of Return of Ad- 
vances, under the Act, during the year 
ended 31st March 1895 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 278.] 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered,— 


‘‘of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
proposals contained in the Provisional Order 
included in the Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Order (No. 3) Bill.””—/(Mr. Burt.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 279.] 
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WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY GUARAN- 
TEE (BANAVIE TO MALLAIG LINE). 


Copy ordered— 


‘‘of Correspondence relating to the West 
Highland Railway Guarantee (Banavie to 
Mallaig Line).”’—/Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 280.] 


QUESTIONS. 


STOLEN PROPERTY. 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow 
College) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the Procurator Fiscal of 
Inverary refuses to return to Mr. James 
Findlay a watch of which he was robbed 
on the 5th of August 1891 at Tarbert, 
and for the theft of which the thief (who 
had in the meantime pawned the watch 
and sold the ticket) was in September of 
the same year sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, notwithstanding the fact 
that security has been offered by the 
owner in view of any claim that may 
arise against him ; whether anything has 
been done in the matter since the 7th of 
August 1893, when he said he was taking 
steps which he hoped would result in 
Mr. Findlay obtaining possession of the 
watch without delay ; and whether he 
will take further steps to ensu~> the 
return to its owner of the watch, which 
has now been detained by the Procurator 
Fiscal for over three and three-quarter 
years } 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
I have again caused inquiry to be made 
into this matter, and am informed that, 
in addition to Mr. Findlay, there are two 
other claimants to the watch in question. 
Mr. Findlay has not offered to secure the 
Procurator Fiscal against liability in a 
manner which the Fiscal regards as 
placing him in a safe position. If he 
gives such security, or obtains an Order 
for its delivery from a Court, the 
Procurator Fiscal will hand over the 
watch to him. He has been advised 
that he cannot safely part with the 
watch until the owner has established 
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his right to it in a Court of law. This 
might be done by a very simple and 
inexpensive process, and 
Findlay adopts this course I cannot say 
that the Procurator Fiscal is bound to 
deliver the watch to him. 


Cycling in 


DREDGINGS DISCHARGED IN 
MERSEY. 

CotoneL COTTON-JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirrall): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
discharge of mud hoppers into the Mersey 
and into adjacent channels thereof, and 
to the great increase, of late, of stench 
and of insanitary deposits on the shores 
at low water adjacent to Seacombe, 
Egremont, and New Brighton; and 
whether, if such be the case, he can take 
steps to cause the dredgings to be dis- 
charged in deeper water ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
oF TRADE (Mr. J. BRYCE, Aberdeen, 
S.): No complaint of the nature suggested 
in the question of the hon. Member has 
reached the Board of Trade, but I under- 
stand that the subject to which he refers 
is engaging the serious and constant 
attention of the Harbour Authority, and 
of the Acting Conservator of the Mersey. 


THE 


Apart from the amount of silt dredged | é ) 
/mation whatever on the subject referred 


from the Docks, which is discharged in 


the centre of the river, I am informed | 
that the sewage of the large and increas- | 
ing population named by the hon.) 
Member is discharged on the foreshore | 
of the Mersey considerably above low | 
water mark, which is more likely to | 
produce the inconvenience complained | 


of than the deposit of dredged silt in the 
centre of the river. 


FRENCH SHIPBUILDING BOUNTIES. 

COLONEL 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if his 


attention has been called to the recent | 
Report of Her Majesty’s Consul at St. | 


Nazaire, that owing to the bounty 
allowed by the French Government on 


shipbuilding in France, contracts which | 


would otherwise have been given to 
British shipbuilding yards have been 
withdrawn ; and if he can suggest any 
remedy for a state of affairs so detri- 
mental to British labour, or bring any 
influence to bear on the French Govern- 


{COMMONS} 
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Hyde Park. 


Mr. BRYCE: I haveseen the Report 
referred to. Other Reports seem to show 
that such increased activity as there may 
be in shipbuilding in France is chiefly 
due to requirements of the French 
Government for its nava] purposes. It 
is entirely a matter for the French 
Government whether they should give 
bounties to their own shipbuilders, and 
I do not think that any representation 
from a foreign Power upon the subject 
would have any effect. 


REPAIR OF METROPOLITAN ROADS. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, if he is aware that 
several] of the local authorities in London 
are employing foreign workmen in paving 
the thoroughfares under their control 
with a substance peculiarly dangerous to 
horse traffic in a damp climate ; and, if 
he will issue a circular to the vestries 
and other bodies pointing out that the best 
means of relieving the serious distress 
arising from want of employment lies in 
the engagement of British Jabour ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Saw 
LEFEVRE, Bradford, Central): The 
Local Government Board have no infor- 


to in the question. It is within the 
discretion of the local authorities in 
London to decide as to the material 
which they will use in paving the roads, 
and as to the workmen which they deem 
it necessary to employ in laying down 
the material decided upon. The Board 
have no authority to interfere in the 
matter. 


CYCLING IN HYDE PARK. 
Captain) BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether he will 
make arrangements for permitting 
bicycles and tricycles to be ridden, sub- 


| ject to proper regulations, in Hyde Park 


before the hour of 10 a.m. ? 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether he can state if any 
decision has been arrived at to permit 
cycling in Hyde Park ? 
*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 


|In answer to these questions, I have 


ment toterminate this system of bounties!| to say that His Royal Highness the 


Mr. J. B. Balfour. 
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Ranger has consented to an alteration 
of the Park Rules so as to give cyclists 
the use of the carriage roads in 
Hyde Park from the hour of opening 
until 10 a.m. The regulations necessary 
for safeguarding the general public| 
interests will be made. The new 
privilege cannot be exercised until the 
expiration of 40 days after notice of the 
new rules shall have been given in the 
Lomion Gazette, as provided by the Rules 
Publication Act of 1893. Steps will be 
taken to publish the notice as soon as 
possible. 


BRADFORD BARRACKS. 

Mr. W. S. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, if he has yet decided whether 
Bradford Barracks is to constitute the 
headquarters of a regiment ; and, if not, 
to what purposes are they to be devoted ? 

*ToeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): For the present, Bradford 
Barracks will be occupied by three com- 
panies of the battalion which has its 
headquarters at Sheffield. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had decided that the troops should 
be quartered in manufacturing towns on 
the ground of military efficiency. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On the ground of general efficiency. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST AN INDIAN 
DISTRICT MAGISTRATE, 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India if his 
attention has been called to an official 
inquiry into the complaint of Taran 
Chunder Bose v. Aijuddy and others, 
held at Faridpore, and reported in the 
Indian journals of 24th April; is he 
aware that it is stated in the official 
report that the said Taran Chunder Bose 
charged Aijuddy and two others with 
robbery before the Deputy Magistrate, 
who submitted to the District Magis- 
trate that the evidence justified a prose- 
cution ; that the District Magistrate not 
only refused to prosecute Aijuddy and 
his accomplices, but ordered that Taran 
Chunder Bose should be prosecuted 
under section 211, I.P.C., for instituting 
@ false case ; that, on application to the 
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High Court by Taran Chunder Bose, 
this order was not only set aside, but the 
District Magistrate was ordered to send 
up Aijuddy and his fellow-robbers for 
trial at the sessions ; that eventually the 
persons accused of robbery were all con- 
victed, and the conviction was upheld by 
the High Court on appeal ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the District 
Magistrate who refused to prosecute was 
the same gentleman who, as District 
Magistrate at Balladhun, was severely 
censured by the Calcutta High Court, 
and afterwards by the Viceroy in 
Council, for his conduct in the Balladhun 
murder case, he proposes to take any 
action in the matter ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton): My attention has not been 
called to this case, but my hon. Friend 
has favoured me with an extract from 
the newspaper on which he relies. I am 
not in a position to say whether the 
statements contained in that newspaper 
are correct, but I will refer the allega- 
tions to the Government of India, who 
are the proper authority to deal with 
matters of this description. 


CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM AND 
BHANG IN CEYLON. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if the Secretary of State has 
yet received from the Governor of Ceylon 
the Report on the consumption in the 
Colony of opium and bhang, promised in 
a letter from the Secretary of State 
written to the secretary to the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade ; 
if so, has any action been taken with 
regard to it; and will he lay the Re- 
port and all Correspondence relating to 
it upon the Table of the House? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypngey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Reports have been received 
from the Governor of Ceylon regarding 
the consumption of opium and bhang in 
that Colony, but before deciding what 
action, if any, should be taken on those 
reports, the Secretary of State has been 
awaiting the issue of the reports of the 
Royal Commission on Opium and of the 
Indian Hemp Drugs Commission. Those 
two reports having now been received, 
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the Secretary of State hopes to address 
the Governor of Ceylon very shortly on 
the subject, and the correspondence, as 
soon as it is complete, will be presented 
to Parliament. 


WATER SUPPLY OF PARISHES. 

Mr. F. PARKER (Oxfordshire, 
Henley) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
in cases where ponds have been set aside 
for the water supply of parishes in en- 
closureawardsand Parish Councils decide 
to utilise these ponds for drinking water, 
the Councils have any and what power 
to prevent traction engines entering, 
fouling, and taking water from such 
ponds; and, if they have no power, 
whether County Councils have power to 
make bye-laws to regulate the conduct 
of traction engines with regard to such 
ponds ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am not 
aware that either a Parish Council or a 
County Council have any power in the 
matter referred to. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAAR AND 


PEMBA. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to that part 
of Mr. Hardinge’s Report to the Foreign 
Office, dated Zanzibar, 13th March, 
1895, whether he estimates that in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba from 
50,000 to 78,000 slaves are illegally 
held ; and, what steps the Government 
propose taking that slaves held illegally 
in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
may regain their freedom ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick) : I have to point out that, in 
giving the figures quoted, Mr. Hardinge 
observes that it cannot be too carefully 
borne in mind that all such calculations 
are mere guesswork, but the whole 
subject is still under consideration. 


PORTRANE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


{COMMONS} 
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Lunatic Asylum. 


in Ireland invited 12 architects to sub- 
mit anonymously designs for the pro- 
posed Portrane Lunatic Asylum ; that 
the letter of conditions inviting com- 
petition stated, amongst other things, 
that a committee of selection would 
select not more than three out of the 12 
competitors, and place them in order of 
merit ; that the committee of selection 
did select three, and stated that they 
were of equal merit ; that the Board of 
Control thereupon obtained estimates 
upon the three designs, and when they 
were obtained adopted the design which 
would cost, according to the official sur- 
veyor’s report, £30,000 more then one, 
and £48,000 more than the other, of the 
designs which had been adjudged by the 
committee of selection to be of equal merit 
with that adopted, thus imposing a grave 
additional burden upon the ratepayers ; 
that the methods pursued in the conduct 
of the competition for designs and in 
their selection have been condemned by 
the Council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, as violating certain 
fundamental conditions regulating the 
competition, on the faith of which 
generally the competitors submitted 
their designs for adjudication ; that they 
hold that, in view of the facts, no 
adjudication has taken place within the 
meaning of the conditions ; and whether 
representations will be addressed to the 
Board on the subject, with a view to 
their adopting steps for holding a fresh 
competition ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonny Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Board of Control did 
invite 12 architects to submit, anony- 
mously, designs for the proposed Asylum 
at Portrane. In the “ Instructions” 
for the competition it was stated that 
the Board of Control would appoint a 
committee of selection to select not more 
than three of the designs sent in, which 
they considered of merit, and to place 
them in the order af merit. The com- 
mittee having examined the plans, &c., 
made a report, which has been com- 
municated to the competitors, and the 
Board of Control then considered it 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- | necessary to get an approximate estimate 
lin County, S.): I beg to ask the Chief | prepared by an independent surveyor of 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of leach of the designs selected by the com- 


Ireland whether he is aware that the | mittee of selection. 


It was found that 


Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums | the two less costly of the designs would 
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have required very extensive remodel-| were cottiers. The Local Government 
ling, which would in one case have! Board inform me that the potato crop 
increased the cost considerably. In the on the islands last year was undoubtedly 
third and more costly design an amount /|a good one and that the relieving officer 
of accommodation had been provided in| reported to the Guardians in October 
excess of that in the other two, or more last that the people never had a better 
than was considered necessary, the re-|crop. Nearly all the tenants on the 
duction of which to what was necessary islands, with perhaps one or two excep- 
would reduce the cost by about £30,000 | tions, are reputed to have planted their 
without varying the general design, potatoes sume weeks ago. There is a 
which the Board considered in many reduction of 30 per cent. in the numbers 
respects of great merit and well suited | receiving outdoor relief as compared 
to the site. With this reduction there’ withthe corresponding period of last year, 
will not be, as alleged, any additional and only one landholder, who is sick, 
burden thrown on the ratepayers by | is now in receipt of relief. The Board 
carrying out the particular design which advise me that the circumstances of the 
the Board have selected. The Council | people would not justify the opening of 
of the Institute of Irish Architects did) relief works. 
express an opinion as stated in the ques- 
tion. The selection having been made, 
and the architect instructed to prepare WOODFORD MAGISTRACY, IRELAND. 
the working designs, there can be no. Mr. SHEEHY: I beg to ask the 
further competition. Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, has he made any further in- 
quiries whether an estate bailiff, named 
SEED SUPPLY ACT, ARRAN ISLANDS. Moran, employed by Lord Clanricarde, 
Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I occupied a seat on the Bench at the 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Petty Sessions Court held at Woodford 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1)whether on the 13th instant ; from whom, besides 
he has received an extract oe the | Colonel Longbourne, R.M., who pre- 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Board sided, has he sought for information ; - 
of Guardians of Galway Union, at its does Colonel Longbourne still adhere to 
meeting of the 15th instant, from which his statement that no one but the 
it appears that the Guardians took all Magistrates sat on the Bench ; and will 
necessary steps to put the Seed Supply an opportunity be afforded the hon. 
Act into operation in Arran Islands ; (2), Member for East Galway, who was pre- 
whether he is aware that upwards of 80 sent in Court on the above day, on 
persons applied for seed, and were in- sworn evidence, to prove that the bailiff 
formed that, not being rated, they could Moran sat on the Bench during the 
not be supplied unless they gave security ;| holding of the Court ? 
(3) whether Dr. Clements, Local Govern-- Mr. J. MORLEY: Colonel Long- 
ment Inspector, reported to the Board| bourne now informs me that Moran, 
that a number of persons who were in a though not employed as a bailiff, is 
very poor condition on the Islands were employed in some other capacity in the 
in the position of squatters ; (4) whether | office of Lord Clanricarde’s agent. 
he is aware that it is only by a free grant | It further appears that Moran stood for - 
of seed or by employment on relief a short time on the Bench at Woodford 
works that these people could be re-| Petty Sessions Court on the date men- 
lieved ; (5) and whether the Government tioned, and that he was there at the 
will take steps, either by an immediate invitation, not of Colonel Longbourne, 
free grant of seed or by the opening of | but of Lord Clanricarde’s agent, who was 
relief works, to save these people from | | one of the Magistrates presenton the occa- 
impending starvation ? sion. I am not aware that there is any 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I have re-| means of preventing a Magistrate from 
ceived the communication referred to in | inviting to the Bench any person whom 
the first paragraph and understand that | he pleases, but, at the same time, I am 
the facts are as stated in the second|of opinion that it is objectionable, 
paragraph. Dr. Clements reported that | having regard to the relations existing 
a number of the fishermen on the islands | between landlord and tenant, that any 
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person employed as Moran is, in his 
agent’s office, should occupy a place on 
the Bench of a court-house. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has taken any notice of the difference 
between the information supplied by 
Colonel Longbourne, when the hon. 
Gentleman asked the question a few 
days ago, and the statement now made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No doubt there 
is a discrepancy between the two state- 
ments, but I understand that it is not 
very considerable, because the person in 
question only stood upon the Bench for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY was understood 
to ask if the right hon. Gentleman would 
lay before the House the sources of the 
information supplied to him on the last 
occasion and then. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he did not 
think he could do so. 

Mr. SHEEHY: Was not this man 
Moran armed with a rifle? 

No answer was given. 

r. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Mal- 
don): Will an opportunity be accorded 
to Colonel Longbourne for an explana- 
tion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will put the 
case before him. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Did 
Colonel Longbourne, in his first reply, 
stating that Moran was not a bailiff, 
concede the fact that he was in the 
employment of Lord Clanricarde ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure. 
Of course, it is not my business to know 
what the man’s employment is, but I 
do not think he was, in any sense, em- 
ployed by Lord Clanricarde. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL 
(Donegal, 8.): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the propriety of 
giving him a change of air at once? 

No answer was given. | 

r. T. M. HEALY, in rising to put 
a further question, was met with cries of 
** Order ! ” 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
called upon Mr. Kearley. 


MARINES’ WHITE CLOTHING. 
Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that marines 
on embarkation are still charged for 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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white clothing, notwithstanding the pro- 
mise recently made that such practice 
should be discontinued ? 

*ToeE SECRETARY To tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucutrep Kay-Suurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe,) : 
Yes, Sir. Until anew Order in Council 
could be obtained the old system has 
necessarily gone on. 


a Lunatic Soldier. 


NAVAL WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
can explain why the claims of the war- 
rant officers of the Navy, which he 
assured the House more than a year 
since were then under consideration by 
the Admiralty, and as to which he hoped 
to be able in a short time to make an 
announcement which would be regarded 
as satisfactory, have not been dealt with; 
whether he is aware that the Civil Lord 
has recently stated that the question has 
taken a new turn, and is engaging the 
consideration of the Admiralty with a 
view of the whole question being recon- 
sidered; and whether he can now 
announce the present position of affairs 4 

*Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: I am able to confirm the 
statements on the subject of warrant 
officers which we have made from time 
to time. It is a large and important 
subject, a decision on which cannot be 
hurried. Meanwhile, the consideration 
which I said last year was being given 
to the question of an increase of numbers 
of warrant officers has resulted in an 
addition of about 100 by the present 
year’s Estimates. 


DISCHARGE OF A LUNATIC SOLDIER. 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of Robert Lyons, 
alleged to be a native of Castlerea, 
County Roscommon, who enlisted in 
Manchester in 1888, and was discharged 
on the 6th instant owing to insanity, 
and sent under escort by the Com- 
mandant of Netley Hospital te Castlerea 
Workhouse; and whether he will re- 
commend that soldiers discharged under 
such circumstances be committed to a 
military asylum, and not returned to an 
Irish union to which they either did not 
belong or had left many years before? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The proceedings in this case appear to 
have been quite in accordance with the 
section of the Army Act which relates 
to the discharge of lunatic soldiers. 
Castlerea was given in the man’s 
attestation as his place of birth. 


MATACONG. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1) whether, when the 
Island of Matacong was taken possession 
of by France in consequence of its cession 
under the Convention of 1882, confirmed 
by the Agreement of 1889, the French 
Government must be taken to have had 
notice of the existence of private pro- 
prietary rights in the island belonging to 
British subjects ; (2) whether the French 
Government, in the desire impartially 
to investigate these private rights, de- 
cided that particular claims must be 
proved before the local tribunals, and 
the proofs demanded inthis case wereduly 
delivered to the French Authorities in 
June 1893 ; and (3) whether the French 
Government have yet reported to Her 
Majesty’s Government what is the de- 
cision that has been arrived at; if not, 
whether any steps can be taken to 
expedite a settlement, seeing that it is 
two years since the legal inquiry was 
commenced ? 

*Sir E. GREY : No special reservation 
of private proprietary rights was ever 
made, but the French Government have 
never denied that such rights would be 
valid if they could be properly proved. 
The answer to the second paragraph of 
the question is in the affirmative. No 
decision has yet been given by the 
French Government on the papers 
submitted to them. 

In reply to a further question by Sir 
G. BapEn-PowELL, 

*Sir E. GREY said, the question had 
formed the subject of communications to 
the French Government, who were quite 
aware of the desire that a decision should 
be come to. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, DUBLIN. 

Dr. J. E. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if it is his intention, when 
making promotions (some of which are 
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six months in abeyance)necessary to fill 
the seven vacancies existing in the 
Telegraph Department, Dublin, he will 
make the salaries of the newly appointed 
officers retrospective, and promote to the 
assistant superintendent’s class the 
officer who stands first on the list of the 
next lower class ; also if it is his inten- 
tion to select the most senior men in the 
class of first class telegraphists for the 
vacancies in the clerks’ class, if they 
possess the requisite qualifications as to 
character and ability ; whether, having 
regard to the fact that many of those 
now standing at the head of the lists 
of first and second class telegraphists, 
who have been lately passed over for 
promotion owing to their lack of 
technical knowledge and operating skill 
respectively, have had no _ opportu- 
nity of acquiring this knowledge, he 
will take into account their long service ; 
and whether, if he finds himself unable 
to promote them to a higher class, he 
will consider their case with a view 
to giving them some equivalent for 
promotion ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ArNoLpD Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The promotions to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers were made a few days ago, 
and will be announced immediately. 
They will take effect from the date of 
my decision, and not retrospectively. 
It was a matter of great regret to me 
not to be able to promote the officers 
who stood at the head of their respec- 
tive classes, and I am sure the hon. 
Member will understand it is out of my 
power to compensate those who have 
been passed over. 


ORDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the duties to be performed 
by the Artillery officers whom it is pro- 
posed to place over the heads of officers 
now serving in the Ordnance Store De- 
partment are duties which cannot be 
adequately performed by the officers 
whom it is proposed to supersede ; whe- 
ther the War Office intend to recoup the 
increased expenditure involved in the 
appointment of these new officers at en- 
hanced rates of pay, by substituting 
quartermasters for regimental officers in 
the junior ranks of the Department ; 
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whether it has been the invariable cus- 
tom of the Department to allow all such 
regimental officers, if efficient, to re-engage 
in the Ordnance Store Department on 
completion of their term of service ; 
whether such regimental officers have 
been debarred from competing for Staff 
College appointments during the period 
of their service with the Ordnance Store 
Department ; and whether it is contem- 
plated to extend the age limit during 
which they may be allowed to compete, 
so as to place them on an equality with 
other officers in their respective regi- 
ments ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The details of the proposed reorganisa- 
tion of the Ordnance Store Department 
are still under consideration, but I may 
say that one great object in view is to 
bring the Department into a condition 
in which the most intimate knowledge of 
artillery details will be available in 
working it. With this view one or two 
experienced artillery officers may be 
brought in in the higher ranks, but as 
those ranks will be correspondingly 
augmented the promotion of officers 
below them will not be seriously inter- 
fered with. Although the reorganisation 
may cause some immediate increase of 
expenditure, the normal cost of the De- 
partment will be much reduced; and 
this reduction is effected—as suggested by 
the hon. Member’s question—by substi- 
tuting officers of the quartermaster class 
for regimental officers. As regards regi- 
mental officers now serving in the De- 
partment, those in the second period of 
seven years may, if thoroughly efficient, 
be selected for continuance ; those in 
their first period, also, if found efficient, 
may be continued for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. In the past, an 
efficient officer might be continued, but 
he could not claim continuance as a 
right. While serving he was not allowed 
to compete for admission to the Staff 
College. It is not contemplated to ex- 
tend the age for admission to the Staff 
College. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Exuiotr Lees, 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, it was a matter of policy interpreted 
by the Adjutant General and the 
Quartermaster General, who were the 


Mr. Elliott Lees. 
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most competent judges. They considered 
it would be beneficial. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the first part of 
my question ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have explained the reason why those 
officers should be placed over the heads 
of officers now serving. 
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PAUPER REMOVAL. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he has seen the report of a case 
in which an application was made for a 
warrant for the removal of an old woman 
named Gordon to a Galway Union to 
which it was alleged she belonged, 
although it was stated that she had been 
in this country for 40 years; and whe- 
ther any similar power exists for the 
transference of English paupers to their 
native place from Irish Unions; if not, 
whether steps will be taken to assimilate 
the law in this respect between the two 
countries ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have not 
seen any report of the case referred to. 
There is at present no power to remove 
paupers from Ireland to England, corre- 
sponding to the power to’ remove them 
from England to Ireland. I understand 
that the question of amendment of the 
law on the subject is under the con- 
sideration of the Irish Secretary. 


NEWRY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. PATRICK CARVILL (Newry): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he 
is aware that the Newry Board of 
Guardians, having advertised for a 
trained hospital nurse with a certificate 
in midwifery, appointed to the office a 
spinster of 25 years of age, who admit- 
tedly had no training as a hospital nurse 
and was without the specified certificate 
in midwifery, and that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, with these facts clearly be- 
fore it, confirmed the appointment ; (2) 
whether it is the practice of the Local 
Government Board, before approving of 
an appointment made by a Board of 
Guardians, to see that the selected can- 
didate has the required qualifications ; 
(3) if, in view of the vital importance of 
the duties to be discharged, he will state 
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whether there was any neglect in this 
matter, and if not, what considerations 
weighed with the Local Government 
Board in ratifying the appointment ; (4) 
if the Local Government Board informed 
itself of the fact that another candidate, 
Mrs. French, had the required training 
and certificate, and that the accepted and 
unqualified candidate is a Protestant, 
while the rejected and fully qualified one 
is a Catholic; (5) whether the compe- 
tence of the person appointed has since 


tion, or failing that, the Local Govern- | 


ment Board will consider the propriety 
of ordering her removal from office and 
the immediate appointment of the pro- 
perly qualified candidate ? 


{23 May 1895} 
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PARCELS TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether a Parcels Post Conven- 
tion between Germany and Japan came 
into operation on the Ist January 1895 ; 
whether a British parcel addressed to 
Japan must at present be conveyed by 
this service (first going to Hamburg, and 
then being shipped back again through 
the English Channel) with a minimum 
charge of 5s. ; whether the charge for a 
parcel to various parts of China, sent by 


| British steamships and carried vid Hong 
become a subject of correspondence) Kong, is 10d. only ; and whether, now 
between the Local Government Board | that peace has been concluded between 
and the Board of Guardians; and (6)| China and Japan, and a British line of 
whether, instead of allowing this nurse | 
to hold the appointment and to go to| 
some institution where she may become 
properly qualified, as appears to be con-| 
templated, either the Board of Guardians | 
will be asked to insist on her resigna- 


steamships connects Canada with Japan, 
he will endeavour to establish a cheap 
and rapid parcel and pattern postal 
service to Yokohama, vid the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and steamship service? 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The 
minimum charge at present for a parcel 


is 5s. to Japan and 10d. to China, as 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Local | 


Government Board confirmed the elec- 
tion of Miss Fenn to the office in ques- 
tion, on consideration of the replies to 
the usual queries and of her testimonials, 
which showed she had had considerable 
experience both in nursing and mid- 


wifery. The reply to the second para-| 


graph is in the affirmative. There was 
no neglect in this instance, the Board 
having satisfied themselves that the per- 
son elected was competent to discharge 
the duties of the office. The Board have 
no information as to the qualifications or 
religious views of the other candidates. 
It would appear Miss Fenn is a Protes- 
tant. 


stated in the question, though I should 
add that in the one case the charge 
covers a weight of three pounds, while 
in the other of one pound only. The 
negociations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment are proceeding satisfactorily, but it 
is not yet possible to say what route will 
prove to be the best for the proposed 
Parcel Post. I would refer the hon. 
Member to the answers which I gave on 
the same subject on the 7th June 1894, 
and on the 15th of February last. 


QUEENSLAND. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Mid Tipperary) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether a despatch 


| has been received from the Governor of 


The Medical Officer of the work- | 


house suggested to the Guardians the | 


desirability of her receiving some further 
training in midwifery, but the Guardians 
decided not to consider the matter 
further. The Local Government Board 


to discharge her duties. There is no 
obligation on a Board of Guardians to 
insist that nurses shall possess certificates 


qualification. 


Queensland respecting an _ interview 
which His Excellency had with a num- 
ber of influential residents of the central 
division of that Colony at Rockhampton 


on lst April; whether he is aware that 
|in the address presented to His Excel- 
see no reason for requiring this nurse to | 
resign her position, as they have no 
grounds for believing she is not qualified | 


lency on that occasion it was affirmed 
that the desire of the inhabitants of 
Central Queensland for the concession 
of local self-government was becoming 
stronger and more profound as the abso- 


| lute necessity for it became more appa- 
in midwifery, and as a matter of fact| rent, and that considerable disappoint- 
very few workhouse nurses possess this | ment was felt at the delay of the Imperial 


| 
| 


Government in giving effect to that 
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desire ; and, whether any of the obstacles 
that were cited as preventing the imme- 
diate creation of a new Colony in Central 
Queensland when the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies last received a deputa- 
tion on the subject, have since been 
removed ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: No des- 
patch from the Governor of Queensland 
has been received in regard to the matter 
mentioned in the question, of later date 
than the 30th March. If further des- 
patches are received they will, of course, 
receive due consideration. 


TEMPLEMORE BARRACKS. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether any 
decision has yet been arrived at with 
respect to the future occupation of the 
Templemore Barracks 4 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As at present advised it is not intended 
to make a permanent occupation of 
Templemore Barracks by regular troops. 
The head-quarters of the Tipperary 
Militia Artillery will remain there. 


GUN LICENCE. 

Mr. SHEEHY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on what grounds was Mr. 
Thomas Mulvahill refused a gun licence 
by the Resident Magistrate of the 
district ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Inquiry has 
been made in the County Galway on the 
assumption that the person referred to 
resides there, but no such application 
has been refused by the Resident Magis- 
trates of that county. If the hon. 
Gentleman will supply me with particu- 
lars to enable the case to be identified 
further inquiry will at once be made. 


EXPENSES OF IRISH WITNESSES. 

Mr. SHEEHY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, why the witnesses from 
Woodford, who had to attend on sub- 
pena the Cork Winter Assize on two 
occasions, have not been paid their ex- 
penses ; and, whether, having regard to 
the fact that they are all poor men, he 
will see that the Crown Solicitor be 
directed to pay them their expenses ? 


Mr. J. F. Hogan. 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I have asked 
the Crown Solicitor to report why the 
witnesses referred to have not been paid 
their expenses in this case. 


MOUNT CHARLES QUARRIES, COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that the cutting of the hill near 
Mount Charles, County Donegal, for 
which he stated a presentment had been 
passed, is a cutting for the purpose of 
facilitating carriage from the pier and 
not from the freestone quarries near 
Mount Charles; whether he has re- 
ceived a memorial adopted at a meeting 
held in Mount Charles on the 21st 
January last, and signed by the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, and Methodist 
clergymen, poor law guardians, and 
magistrates of the district, informing 
him of the severe distress prevalent in 
the district, and asking means to relieve 
it; and, whether, having regard to the 
prevailing distress, and the benefit likely 
to accrue to the quarrying industry, he 
will consider whether public works can 
be instituted for cutting the hill between 
the quarries and the pier and railway 
station ¢ 

Mr. JOHN MORLLY : In replying 
to my hon. Friend’s previous question of 
the 16th instant on this subject, I stated 
that I had directed the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector to make further 
inquiry as to the alleged existence of 
exceptional distress in the locality men- 
tioned. Pending the receipt of the 
Inspector’s Report I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to defer the question. If he 
will repeat it on Tuesday next I hope to 
be then in a position to given him an 
answer. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman had not been 
misinformed ? 

[No answer was given. | 


MOHILL UNION, IRELAND. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can 
state if any public money will be ex- 
pended in starting drainage works in the 
Breandrum Division of the Mohill 
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Union ; whether, as the rivers in that, 
district are now nearly dry, the sinking | 
of the beds of these rivers could be done’ 
at a comparatively small cost; and, 
whether, in view of the distress in the 
locality, he will be prepared to recom- 
mend that these drainage works be 
started, and steps be taken to assist the 
efforts of the chairman of the Local. 
Drainage Board in the matter ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in-, 
formed by the Local Government Board 
that there is no exceptional distress in | 
this locality such as to justify the open- 
ing of relief works and under these 
circumstances the drainage works re- 
ferred to could not be undertaken as 
relief works. 


{23 May 1895} 
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which has been given to them. The 
standard has been very slowly rising ; 
and the result is, that a certain number 
of schools in Scotland which had pre- 
viously just succeeded in obtaining 
“Excellent” fell to “Good.” The award 
is made partly on the report of the in- 
spector and partly on the revision, by 
the examiners at South Kensington, of 
the drawings made by the scholars. 
The Scotch schools are treated in pre- 
cisely the same way as the English, 
Welsh, and Irish schools, and the 
greatest care is taken in making the 
awards. It would appear that while 
the instruction in drawing has been 
slightly improving in England and 
Wales, under the stimulus possibly of 
its being a compulsory subject for boys— 


Eviction. 


‘which it is not in Scotland—this has 


DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the total number 
of passes under the Science and Art 
Drawing Examination in Elementary 
Schools in England and Wales, in the 
year ending 3lst August 1891 was) 
5,128, and in the year ending 31st 
August 1894 was 18,510, an increase of | 
about 260 per cent., whereas the passes | 
under the Science and Art Drawing) 
Examination in Scotland rose from 725 
in the year ending 3lst August 1891 to 
965 in the year ending 3lst August, 
1894, an increase of only 33 per cent. ; 
whether, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinarily rapid increase in he number 
of passes in England and Wales since 
1891, the percentage of “ Excellent” 
passes in the year ending 3lst August 
1893 was 25 per cent., and 24 per cent. 
in the year ending 3lst August 1894; 
and whether, in the case of Scotland, 
the percentage of “ Excellent” passes | 
actually fell from 27 per cent. in the 
year ending 3lst August 1893 to 16 
per cent. for the year ending 31st. 
August 1894; and, if so, whether he| 
can explain the relatively unsatisfactory | 
results of these examinations in Scotland | 
as compared with England ? | 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHe. 
COUNCIL(Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): Myattention had not | 
been called to the figures, which certainly | 
needed the very careful examination | 
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not been so in parts of Scotland. I 
shall be very glad to arrange that the 
hon. Member shall see the drawings and 
make any examination or comparisons 
that he may think desirable. 

*Mr. RENSHAW: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he can 
say in whet part of Scotland improve- 
ment has not taken place ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am afraid I do not 
know. 


CROFTER EVICTION. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that Dun- 
can McIver, a crofter on the Newhall 
Estate, at Ferrytown, Balblair, Ross- 
shire, recently holding under lease, but 
now from year to year, is under notice 
of eviction though only £2 in arrears, or 
one-half year’s rent due at Martinmas 
last; that Duncan McIver reclaimed 
from barren moorland all the land com- 
prising his croft with the exception of 
half an acre, and that he and his 
family built the dwelling-house, barn, 


-and byre on the holding; and, whether 


any steps can be taken to prevent the 
proprietor anticipating the Crofters’ Bill, 
which, on becoming law, will give to 
McIver fixity of tenure and compensa- 
tion for improvements 4 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : If the hon. Member means 
Donald McIver I have nothing to add to 
the detailed replies which I gave in the 


D 
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House on the 23rd of April and the 13th 
of May, in the course of which I stated 
the manner in which this tenant had 
treated his obligation to pay rent. 

*Mr. WEIR said, his question referred 
to Duncan McIver, not Donald. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman take the trouble 
to inquire into this case ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, this 
crofter since the year 1890 had only 
paid 16s. rent under compulsion out of a 
rental which, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, would be about £16, and 
he thought, that being the case, the 
House would quite understand the cir- 
cumstances. 

*Mr. WEIR asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would make further 
inquiry, seeing that the man only owed 
£21 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member forgot what he said in the last 
sentence of his answer, namely, that this 
man had only paid 16s. except under 
compulsion. 

*Mr. WEIR: But he has paid it. I 
should like to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is the intention of 
the Government to send the forces of the 
Crown to aid Mr. Shaw Mackenzie, the 
landlord of this property, in evicting this 
man. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: Most cer- 
tainly on this occasion the Crown will 
not take any unusual course whatever. 
This man has not put himself in a posi- 
tion to have an unusual consideration 
shown to him. His behaviour to his 
own family has been extremely bad, and 
in no respect does he deserve special 
consideration. 


ASHTON’S GREEN COLLIERY, 
ST. HELENS. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been called to the circumstances in 
connection with the appointment of a 
checkweighman at the Ashton’s Green 
Colliery, Parr, St. Helen’s, on 23rd 
April 1895 ; whether he is aware that, 
after the miners had had a meeting and 
passed a unanimous resolution to elect a 
checkweighman by ballot, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act 1887, and also had ap- 
pointed two of their number to conduct 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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the ballot, the top manager refused to 
allow these men to go on the pit bank ; 
that the manager of the colliery, Mr. 
Thomas Pennington, interfered and 
urged the men, in contravention of the 
Act of Parliament, to decide the matter 
by a show of hands ; and that this is the 
first attempt in the county of Lan- 
cashire of a colliery manager to interfere 
with the appointment of a checkweigh- 
man ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the miners are dissatisfied with this 
interference, and with a view of giving 
satisfaction, he will cause a thorough in- 
vestigation into the circumstances under 
which Henry Pennington was alleged to 
be appointed as checkweighman at this 
colliery ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitu, Fife, E.): The Mines In- 
spector has investigated this matter. He 
finds that it is the case that the top 
manager refused to allow the men who 
were appointed to hold the ballot to go 
on the pit bank, on the ground that they 
were strangers and not employed in the 
colliery. Ihave not been informed, as 
a fact, whether this is so, but I am in- 
formed that the top manager assigned it 
as his reason for acting as he did. The 
manager says that he did not interfere 
with the men or urge them to decide the 
matter by a show of hands, but, on 
being asked, he expressed an opinion 
that this might be done. The Inspector 
has now called attention to the provi- 
sions of Section 14 of The Cval Mines 
Regulation Act, and it has been 
arranged that a fresh election shall be 
held by ballot. The employer has under- 
taken not to place any difficulty in the 
way of such an election. 


Licensing Case. 


BANFFSHIRE LICENSING CASE. 

Si WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he is aware that 
in the Findochty Licensing Appeal Case 
a petition was presented to the Banff 
Quarter Sessions against the licence 
signed by 204 out of a total of 245 
householders of Findochty, and another 
petition signed by 526 persons over 18 
years of age out of a total population of 
1,200 ; whether Quarter Sessions refused 
to receive or consider these petitions, 
and whether such refusal was lawful ; 
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and whether he can state to what ex- | by the District Court was a bond fide 
tent the majority of justices who granted | one, and was signed by genuine house- 
the licence on appeal were connected | holders who opposed the application ; 
with Findochty, or had taken steps to| and that a large majority of the house- 
ascertain the requirements and wishes | holders in Findochty are opposed to the 
of the local community ? |renewal. I am informed, likewise, that 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber-| there had been an organised canvas of 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the) justices on the part of the licensing 
Secretary for Scotland whether he is| trade; some justices coming from the 
aware that the local Licensing Authority | upper parts of the county to support the 
unanimously refused the transfer of | appeal, who had little or no knowledge 
the licence of the only public-house in| of the local conditions of Findochty ; 
the village of Findochty, in Banffshire, while the proceedings of the Court were 
in compliance with the almost unani-| such as hardly to enable them to acquire 
mously expressed request of the house-|much knowledge during the hearing of 
holders and inhabitants; and that the|the case. The proceedings at the 
transfer was then granted in appeal by | Quarter Sessions were not (I quote the 
the Banff Quarter Sessions by a majority _words of the Sheriff Substitute of Banff- 
of 26 votes to 18 ; and whether, if the/ shire) “such as to induce respect for the 
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case is as above stated, he can suggest | 
any method by which the inhabitants of 
Findochty can obtain redress in the 
matter 1 | 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: In) 
reply to my hon. Friends I may say| 
that I am informed that on the 16th! 
April last, Alexander MacDonald ap-| 
plied to the Licensing Court of the! 
lower district of Banffshire, in which | 
district Findochty is situated, for re- 
newal of a transferred certificate. Notice 
of objection had been lodged in terms of 
the Statute ; and on the morning of the 
Court a petition signed by 186 house- 
holders of Findochty out of 246 against 
the application was lodged. No objec- 
tion was taken to the reception of the 
petition. The local justices, 12 in num- 
ber, after hearing the parties’ agents, 
unanimously refused the renewal of the 
licence. The applicants appealed to the 
General Quarter Sessions for the whole 
county, and 46 justices from all parts of 
the county attended the meeting. The 
applicant’s agent objected to the petition 
which was received in the court below 
being read, as also a copy of that peti- 
tion with additional signatures said to 
contain over 200 names. He stated 
that he had a petition in favour of the 
licence ; but he asked the Court to re- 
fuse to receive all petitions from any 
quarter. Ona division it was decided 
to refuse the petitions by 27 as against 
15. I cannot say that the Court ex- 
ceeded their powers in doing so. The 
Court then sustained the appeal and 
granted the licence, by 26 votes to18. I 
am informed that the petition admitted 





administration of justice,” and there were 
certain additional circumstances which 
fully bear out this emphatic opinion. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any informa- 
tion that this man got his licence because 
he offered to entertain to dinner the 


| magistrates of the county ? 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
think the circumstances which I have 
been able to detail to the House on the 
highest authority are sufficiently strong, 
and that we need not enter on any other 
matter. 


RE-DIRECTED TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that a re-directed telegram 
(which costs a shilling originally for 
transmission) is treated as an unpaid 
letter, and a fine of 2d. imposed; and 
whether he will give instructions that for 
the future re-directed telegrams sent 
through the post shall be treated as re- 
directed letters, and no further charges 
imposed ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: A tele- 
gram re-directed by post is subject to a 
charge of one penny, and, if a fine of 
twopence has in any case been imposed, 
it has been imposed through an inadver- 
tence which I regret. But I fear that I 
cannot give instructions for remitting 
the charge of one penny. To allow 
documents, which had not been dealt 
with and passed through the post in the 
ordinary sense to be treated as re-directed 
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letters would be to open a very wide 
door, and might lead to frauds on the 
Revenue which it is my duty to protect. 


HONG KONG. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have now decided 
to place two unofficial members on the 
Executive Council of Hong Kong; and 
whether they have come to any decision, 
and if so what, as to the further proposal 
of appointing two additional unofficial 
members to the Legislative Council ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The sub- 
ject in question is still under considera- 
tion, and no answer can be given at 
present. 


MAIL STEAMERS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE CONTINENT. 

Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he will agree to 
the Motion for a Return relating to the 
mail steamers running between England 
and the Continent, which stands on the 
Paper this day ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. I am afraid I shall not be 
able to consent to the Return in the form 
on the Paper, but perhaps my hon. 
Friend will communicate with me on the 
matter. 


ANGLESEY PARISHES. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he can inform the House what 
is the population of the 27 parishes in 
Anglesey alleged to be without a resident 
clergyman; whether each of these 
parishes is united for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses with another parish, and that in 
every case a resident clergyman officiates 
in the joint parishes ; and whether one- 
third of the parishes in Anglesey have so 
small a population that they have no 
parish council ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The population of 
these parishes appears to be roughly 
about 4,700. Ihave no doubt that in 
every case such provision as seems to be 


Mr, Arnold Morley. 
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Inspection. 
necessary is made for the spiritual wants 
of the Church of England in these 
parishes, either by grouping them with 
other parishes, or by utilising the services 
of clergymen residing in neighbouring 
parishes. I made no charge against the 
Church of neglecting its duties in Angle- 
sey ; on the contrary, it would probably 
be a very wasteful arrangement to main- 
tain a separate resident clergyman for 
the benefit of a small handful of people 
in a thinly-populated parish. My refer- 
ence to Anglesey was to refute a state- 
ment, made with every pretence of 
authority, that the Church of England, 
unlike the Nonconformist bodies, main- 
tains a resident clergyman in every 
parish in Wales. The case of Anglesey 
shows that the Church, when the circum- 
stances require it, adopts the plan of 
grouping parishes, and serving one 
parish by a minister resident in another. 
There appear to be 78 parishes in 
Anglesey, of which 20 have no parish 
council. 


FACTORY INSPECTION. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with regard to the statement made by 
the then Home Secretary in 1891 that 
he had by the first and second clauses of 
the Factory Bill of that year, now the 
Factory Act of 1891, taken dictatorial 
power (being power to send to workshops 
a factory inspector or any number of 
inspectors), whether the power referred 
to, contained in Section 1 and Section 2, 
sub-section (2), has been a dead letter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No order has been 
made under Section 1 of the Factory 
and Workshops Act 1891. As regards 
Section 2, sub-section (2), the inspectors 
have rarely, if ever, taken proceedings 
under those provisions, but the powers 
of the section have been useful in en- 
abling the inspectors to secure the 
attention of local authorities to com- 
plaints under Section 4 of the Act of 
1878. 

*Sirrk CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department when the Annual Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories will be 
in the Library ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It will be circulated 
to-morrow. 
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KING OF SWAZILAND. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the Government of the South African 
Republic have offered a pension of £1,000 
per month to the King of Swaziland, 
and whether he has refused to receive 
any pension or allowance from the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I pre- 
sume that by the word “ pension” the 
right hon. Gentleman refers to the pay- 
ment by the Government of the South 
African Republic of moneys derived 
from the collection of the private revenue 
of the King under power of attorney. 
We have no official information as to 
whether any instalment of the money 
has as yet been tendered to, or refused 
by, the chief. 


TREASON-FELONY. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he would state 
what prisoners convicted of treason- 
felony, or other crimes connected with 
the use or unlawful possession of dyna- 
mite, have been released during this year 
before the expiration of the terms of 
their sentences, and the amount of penal 
servitude or imprisonment remitted in 
each case ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: 


Two prisoners— 


namely, Peter Callaghan and Henry | 


M‘Cann—both convicted of treason- 
felony and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life, have been released on licence in 
the present year. Each of the prisoners 
had served 11 years and three months. 
The intention to release, and the grounds 


for so doing, were in each case stated by | 


me in this House in answer to ques- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked whether, in view of the great 
public meetings recently held in Ireland 


in favour of the release of the treason- | 


felony prisoners now in Portland, the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
their cases with a view to their release. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no further 
statement to make at present. 

Mr. W. REDMOND was proceeding 
to repeat his question, when he was 
called to order. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES (Hunts, 
Ramsey): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether, in dealing with the 
age limit of exemption in elementary 
schools in agricultural districts, he will 
consider the advisability of making pro- 
vision for retaining the scholars who 
have not passed at 11 years of age as 
half-timers up to 14 years, and so give 
them some chance of agricultural em- 
ployment early in life, and also retain 
them in their own districts ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I understand the 
hon. Member to suggest that the De- 
partment should make it possible for all 
children to attend school half time only 
after 11 years of age, whether they have 
passed the standard of exemption fixed 
by the bye-laws in force in the district or 
inot. This would be contrary to the 
| Education Acts, and I am not prepared 
| to initiate legislation in order to make it 
|possible. Children between 13 and 14 
| years of age are now exempt from the 
|legal obligation to attend school if they 
have obtained a certificate of previous due 
attendance, though they may not have 
passed in any standard. 





WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE(Kent, 
Dartford) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, if constant and numerous 
| discharges of workmen are taking place 
from the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; whe- 
| ther these point to a serious reduction in 
expenditure ; and whether arrangements 
can be made for a shorter working week 
or some other method adopted to lessen 
the great hardship caused by the said 
discharges of Government employés ? 
*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
|tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, 
|Hanley): Owing to the decreased de- 
mand for the productions of the ordnance 
factories some diminution of the estab- 
lishment is necessary ; but care is taken 
to effect the reduction with as little 
hardship to the men as possible. As has 
been already stated, in view of the severe 

winter, men have been kept on who were 
|in excess of the actual requirements of 
‘the factories. The present time is con- 
sidered a favourable one for men obtain- 
ing other employment, and some dis- 
charges are consequently taking place. 


i 
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Working short time can only be adopted | Council or parish meeting to remove any 
as a temporary expedient, and not for existing stone, wooden, iron, or other 
the purpose of maintaining permanently | stiles used in connection with rural foot- 
an establishment beyond the require-| paths which they may consider incon- 
ments of the Service. _ venient, and to substitute therefor turn- 
| stiles or stiles of any character which 
| may, in their opinion, be more suitable ; 
LORD BRASSEY. and whether, if it be legal to remove 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, such stiles as above-mentioned, the au- 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | thority so removing them will be under 
of State for the Colonies, whether Lord | a continuing obligation to keep the sub- 
Brassey was appointed some months ago stituted stiles in repair ? 
Governor of Victoria, Australia ; and Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am ad- 
whether his predecessor has left the! \:.q that a Parish Council have no 


Colony ; and, if so, when it is proposed | |. : 
ie : ’ | right t : substantially alte 
that Lord Brassey shall proceed to ix olga: nppatenbiriges sy ey dane Ay 


: 'existing stile except with the consent of 
Australia ? ps bi s.f 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Lord | the owner of the land where it lies. 


Brassey was selected early in the year to | 
succeed Lord Hopetoun in the Govern- | 
ment of Victoria. He will assume the | 
Government on the expiration of Lord | 
Hopetoun’s leave of absence in Septem- | 
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MILITIA AND THE LEE-METFORD 
RIFLE. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
|to ask the Financial Secretary to the 








ber next. 


Mr. BARTLEY asked, whether there 
was any precedent for the Governor of a 
colony, who as such represented Her 
Majesty, remaining so long in England 
and going about making political 
speeches in favour of candidates? [Cries 
of “Oh,” and cheers.) 

Mr. BUXTON: There are plenty of 
precedents for Governors not assuming 
office at once, especially in a case like 
this, in which the late Governor’s time 
has not yet expired. A Governor is 
entitled, under the terms of his appoint- 
ment, to so much leave, and that he 
usually takes, as in this case, at the end 
of his term. While on leave he is on 
half-pay, and the new Governor does not 
take office until the expiration of his 
predecessor's leave. Lord Brassey, there- 
fore, at the present moment is not 
Governor of Victoria. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Then is there any) 
precedent for a gentleman in this posi- | 


tion going about taking part in political 
campaigns? [‘ Hear, hear!” and Cries 
of “ Notice.”] 


[No further answer was given. | 


STILES IN RURAL FOOTPATHS. 
Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether it 
is within the legal right of a Parish 


Mr. W. Woodall. 


| War Office why the Militia are drilled 
| with the Magazine rifle and shoot with 
‘the Martini, and whether representations 
| have been made to him of the confusion 
| which such an arrangement might cause 
|on service; and when helmets will be 
issued to the force? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A temporary arrangement is necessary, 
|owing to the ranges available being, in 
|many cases, unsuitable for the Lee- 
Metford rifle. It is, however, very 
necessary that the Militia should learn to 
handle, and become familiar with, the 
mechanism of the new weapon, which 
they would use if mobilised. Therefore, 
they are drilled with the Lee-Metford ; 
but, for want of long ranges, they have 
to shoot with Martini-Henry rifles. 
Next year it is intended to give them 
cartridges of reduced power, which can 
be fired on any range from Lee-Metford 
rifles. This will be another step in ad- 
vance, though still short of the best pos- 
sible training. As to helmets, 25,000 
will be issued this year to the Militia. 
The 34 units which are to be trained 
with regulars or in camp are to be first 
supplied. Of these, 25 have already 
received their supply, and the remaining 
helmets will be issued with the least 
| possible delay. 

Mr. WEIR asked if the cartridges for 
‘the shorter range would be manufactured 
| from cordite. 

\ 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, cordite. aa the hon. Gentleman whether the 

Masor RASCH: I would ask the | House of Commons is not entitled to 
right hon. Gentleman if he is not aware |receive information as to an event 
that land can be purchased for long- ‘of such importance occurring in the 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I would 











range firing in the South-Eastern district | 
at a low price, and with nothing alive | 
near it except, possibly, the pea-bug ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN |; 
replied that the War Office were alive to 
the need of accommodation, and were 
taking steps to provide it. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- | 
ton) asked if it was intended to take 
measures to arm the Volunteers with the 
Lee-Metford rifle? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think that hardly arises out of this 
question. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC AND 
MAGATO. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether a large 
Boer commando is about to attack the 
Basuto Chief, Magato ; whether he can 
inform the House of the reasons for this 
attack ; and whether Magato’s territory 
is within the boundaries of the Transvaal! 

Mr. BUXTON: I have no official 
information as to the relations between 
the Government of the South African 
Republic and the Chief Magato. The 
Chief resides in the Zoutpansberg dis- 
. trict of the Republic. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
As this is an important question, I 
would ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he will make official inquiry and obtain 
information? There are many thousands 
of natives involved in this matter. 

Mr. BUXTON: I certainly am not 
going to give any such pledge. This is 
a question affecting the internal admin- 
istration of the Transvaal, and under the 
London Convention we are expressly 
excluded from interfering. If there were 
any question affecting British subjects | 
arising in connection with it, then it) 
would be another matter. 

Sirk E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I would ask the hon. Gentleman whether | 
he is not aware that under the Conven- | 
tion of 1884, the clauses of which are | 
still binding, "Her Majesty’s Government | 
agreed that the interests of the natives | 
of the Transvaal should be protected ? 





Transvaal ? 


Mr. BUXTON: Every hon. Member 
‘has the ordinary means of information 
|in regard to it, but what the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite asked was whether I would 
make special official inquiries with regard 


ito this matter, and that I declined 


to do. 
Sir JOHN GORST: I would ask 


whether we are not under an obligation 
to protect the interests of the native 
races in South Africa ? 


Mr. BUXTON: If any question 
arose as to any breach of the London 
Convention, of course we have a resident 
Consul General in the Transvaal who 
would report instantly to the High Com- 
missioner, and the High Commissioner 
would at once communicate with us. 
What I understood the hon. Gentleman 
to ask was that we should at once, with- 
out referring to the High Commissioner, 
make inquiries on this side of the water, 
and that I declined to do. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
What I desired the hon. Gentleman to 
do was what I again ask him to do, and 
that is to ask Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive in the South African Republic for 
information on this point, so that we 
may know the truth about it. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that there is the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining information from the 
Transvaal ; that the sources of informa- 
tion are exceedingly unreliable; and 
that, except we obtain official informa- 
tion, we are not aware of what takes 
place ? 


Mr. BUXTON: Of course, we have 


|an official representative in the Trans- 


vaal, whose duty it is to send us any in- 
formation which he thinks will be im- 


portant or necessary to us in order to 


decide this or any other question. In 
the ordinary course of his duty he will 
send us, through the High Commissioner, 
‘such information as we require. That 
is a different matter from what I under- 
stood the hon. Member to desire us 


|to do. 
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MINISTERIAL VISITS TO PRISONERS. ! 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, | 
South): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he is 
aware that the Rev. J. 8. Harris, ' 
Wesleyan minister, of Manchester, was | 
recently refused permission by the| 
Governor of Strangeways Prison to see 
a prisoner in the room set aside for 
ministerial visits to prisoners, on the 
ground that clergymen belonging to the 
Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church are alone entitled to 
such a privilege ; and whether there is 
any reason why prisoners belonging to 
other Nonconformist Churches should 
not be entitled to receive ministerial 
visits from their clergy upon precisely 
the same footing and subject to the same 
regulations as prisoners do who belong! 
to the Roman Catholic Church ? | 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Rev. J. 38. 
Harris did apply to see a remanded 
prisoner in Manchester Prison, but as 
the prisoner had declared himself on 
reception as of the Church of England, 
and the Governor understood that the 
visit was to be as that of the prisoner’s 
minister, he did not permit it to take 
place. The Governor denies having 
stated that clergymen of the Church of 
England and of the Roman Catholic 
Church are alone entitled to such a 
privilege, as he well knew that, under 
Schedule I., Regulation 47, Prison Act, 
1865, a prisoner has the right to be 
visited by the minister of the church to 
which he belongs. On his conviction, 
on the 1] th instant, the above prisoner 
declared himself a Wesleyan, and applied 
yesterday to see Mr. Harris as his 
minister, and the Governor at once 
wrote to that gentleman asking him to 
call and see the prisoner. 


ALLEGED DEATH FROM HUNGER. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the state- 
ment of the local police, denying that 
Thomas Colreavy, of Drumhass, in Mohill 
Union, died from the effects of hunger, 
is seriously contested by the clergymen 
and the bulk of the people in the dis- 
trict ; whether he is aware that this man 
was refused seed potatoes at the Mohill 
Union Workhouse, and had afterwards 
to seek from his neighbours some seed 
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tatoes ; whether the attention of the 
Government Board Inspector, 

Dr. O'Grady, was directed to his condi- 
‘tion by the local clergyman some short 
time before his death ; and whether, to 
allay public feeling in the matter and 
arrive at the truth, he will order a sworn 
inquiry to be held into all the circum- 
stances of the case ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I have 
directed the Local Government Board 
to hold a sworn inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of this 
man, and pending the result of the 
investigation it would not, I think, be 


| advisable at the present moment to make 


any further statement in reference to 
the inquiries of the hon. Gentleman. 


BILLETING YEOMANRY. 


Mr. GEORGE CURZON (Lancs., 
S.W., Southport) : I beg to ask the Sec- 


retary of State for War—(1) whether the 
provisions of the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, 1881, relating to the 
billeting of Yeomanry upon inn-keepers, 
etc., compel inn-keepers to take on 
billet several troops of yeomanry in im- 
mediate succession for periods of ten 
days each ; (2) whether penalties would 
be incurred on inn-keepers in the event 
of non-compliance with the Act; and 
(3), if the inn-keepers are liable to take 
the several troops of yeomanry in suc- 
cession, whether he will cause such 
regulations to be issued as will ensure 
the inn-keeper being recompensed a 
reasonable charge for the billet ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As regards the two first paragraphs of 
the question the answer is, Yes. The 
maximum sums payable for billeting are 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and I have 
no power to pay more. 


CHITRAL. 

Mr. GEORGE CURZON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have arrived at any decision concerning 
the future administration of Chitral, 
and concerning the steps that may be 
required for the safeguarding of British 
interests in that quarter, and of the lines 
of communication with British India ; 
and, if so, whether he can state such 
decision to the House ! 
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Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The 
matters to which the hon. Member’s 
question refers are receiving the most 
careful attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
true that the late ruler of Chitral has 
been sent to India, and, if so, whether 
it is proposed to keep him in India, or 
what the Government are going to do 
with him ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I have no 
information on that subject except what 
has appeared in the newspapers. 


POACHING IN COUNTY DERRY. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh (Mr. R. M. Dane), I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland why the Excise 
Authorities have not yet prosecuted the 
three men who were poaching in the 
townland of Ballybreast, County Derry, 
on 8th August, without licences, in the 
close season ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
the Board of Inland Revenue decided 
not to prosecute in this case because the 
poachers had been wounded on the oc- 
casion referred to by the gamekeepers ? 


KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has, since the 19th Mareh and 21st 
April last; censidered whether some 
means might be taken to warn house- 


holders how to prevent kitchen boiler | 


explosions during winter; and, if so, 
will he state his decision ! 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I have care- 
fully considered this matter, and a cir- 
cular letter is now being prepared which 
will state fully the precautions which 
should be taken to guard against the 
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FLANNAN ISLANDS LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether 
arrangements have yet been made to 
survey the site of a lighthouse on the 
Flannan Islands, with the view of 
making a reliable estimate of the cost 
of establishing a station there 1 

Mr. BRYCE: The Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses inform me that, 
according to present arrangements, their 
engineer hopes to proceed in the middle 
of next month to the Flannan Islands 
in order to survey a site for a new 
lighthouse. 


DEATH OF A CHILD FROM CRUELTY. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to a case tried at 
the Dublin Commission on the 18th 
April last, in which the prisoner was 
convicted, under the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Statutes, on the 
evidence of his wife, for cruelty resulting 
in the death of his child, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment ; whether he 
is aware that, although the evidence dis- 
closed a clear case of murder, the Crown 
Counsel stated that it was impossible to 
proceed against the prisoner on the 
capital charge, owing to the fact that 
the only witness of the crime was the 
prisoner’s wife, who was not a competent 
witness in the case of the felony, but a 
competent witness in the case of the 
misdemeanour ; and whether, in view of 
the circumstances of the case, the Gov- 
‘ernment will consent to apply the Evi- 
| dence in Criminal Cases Bill to Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the facts are as stated. It does not 
follow that the Bill in question would 
| meet the case, since in trials for murder 
| the wife of the person charged could not, 
iunder the Bill, be called as a witness 
‘without the consent of the person 
charged. 





explosion of kitchen boilers in time of | 


frost. This circular I propose to issue 
to all water companies and to local 
authorities supplying water for domestic 


purposes, with a request that the pre-, 


RESIGNATION OF AN IRISH 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 








cautions to be taken against explosion Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
may be brought under the notice of | Ireland whether Mr. Coates, national 
householders shortly before the approach | schoolmaster at Sixmilecross, sent in his 
of winter. resignation to the National Board shortly 


| 
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Golden Petty Sessions, 
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County Tipperary. 
Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 


came thereby entitled to a gratuity of | W.): I wish to ask is it a proper course 


£160 ; and, whether the National Board | 
have refused to give the gratuity to his| 
widow, and on what grounds? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I regret to) 
have to ask the hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man to postpone this question until | 





to take for the Resident Magistrate of 
the district and for the Petty Sessions 
Clerk to canvass the officers before the 
troops pass through the towns as to the 
billet ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


to-morrow. |I am sure I am not aware what is the 
| proper course to be pursued ; but, as I 
| have said, the matter is one entirely in 
DROMCOLLOGHER PETTY SESSIONS, | the hands of the local Police Authorities 
COUNTY LIMERICK. subject to the control of the local Court 
Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, |of Summary Jurisdiction. 

W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary) Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN: As the 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe-| Police gave notice to the publicans to 
ther he is aware that considerable public | provide fodder for the horses, and 
inconvenience arises from the absence of | thereby caused them to incur expense, 
the Clerk of Petty Sessions Dromcol- | will the Military Authorities recompense 

logher, County Limerick, without any | the publicans in the matter? 
explanation; and, what steps will be) *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
taken to have the duties of the office) I do not think the Military Authorities 


properly fulfilled ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I have not | 
yet completed my inquiries in this | 
matter, and will ask the hon. Gentleman | 
to defer the question for about a week. | 


| 

BILLETING IN COUNTY LIMERICK. | 
Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN : I beg to, 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe-| 
ther he is aware that the usual custom | 
of billeting has been departed from in| 
Newcastle West, County Limerick, re-| 
garding the O Battery of Artillery, viz., | 
men and horses distributed proportion-| 
ately among the licensed vintners, and 
that 65 out of 85 horses have been placed 
with a Mr. Dawson, Petty Sessions clerk, 
whose stables considerably exceed the | 
distance allowed by the Regulations ;| 
and whether, as the allowance given by 
the Military Authorities merely covers | 
the outlay incurred by vintners when | 
men and horses are billeted on a licensed | 
premises (the allowance for billeting of | 
men alone being insufficient) he will | 
order that no departure from previous | 
practice be sanctioned ? | 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN :) 
Under the provisions of the Army Act 
the allotment of billets is entirely in the 
hands of the local Police Authority, sub- 
ject to the control of the local Justices | 
or Court of Summary Jurisdiction, to 
whom persons aggrieved at the manner | 
in which billeting may be carried out | 
are instructed by the Act to appeal. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Mr. J. Ross 


, are responsible. 
Mr. AUSTIN : Who is responsible ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should think the Police. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether, when people are put to expense 
of this kind, and when afterwards by 
favouritism the billeting is directed to 
other channels, some compensation 
should not he given? And I would 
further ask whether some provision 
should not be made in the Army Act 
to meet cases of this kind ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Of course, if the matter and the circum- 
stances are explained to me, I will con- 
sider whether in another year any 
provision in the Army Act could pro- 
vide against a case of this sort. 

Mr. AUSTIN: As there are nine 
batteries of artillery passing through 
this town : 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 





GOLDEN PETTY SESSIONS, COUNTY 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. F. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lientenant of Ireland, why the 
usual Petty Sessions are not now held in 
the Court House at Golden, County 
Tipperary ; is he aware that inhabitants 


of the Golden Petty Sessions district are 


caused much expense and loss of time 
by having to attend Petty Sessions at 
Cashel, in another district ; and, will he 
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take steps to have Petty Sessions at 
Golden for the convenience of the people 
of that district ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: It appears 
that for some time past Petty Sessions 
business has not been transacted at 
Golden, but at Cashel, and it also 
appears that the Golden Sessions were 
abandoned in consequence of an order 
issued by the magistrates, who considered 
the Court House was unfit for occupation. 
As soon as the matter was brought under 
the notice of Government, sveps were 
taken to secure that the business of 
Petty Sessions should be transacted at 
Golden as usual, and the magistrates 
have been informed that, if the Court 
House is in an unfit state, it is the duty 
of the Grand Jury to provide a proper 
justice room. Ths Sessions were held at 
Golden on the 21st instant. 


Companies’ 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, if he is aware that some 
of the Irish Land Commissioners and 
Sub-Commissioners are over 65 years of 
age; and, does he know why they are 
not retired in the usual way, according 
to the 65 rule ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: With regard 
to the status and tenure of office of the 
Judicial and other Land Commissioners, 
I would refer to my answer to a question 
addressed to me on the 19th February 
last by the hon. Member for South Ros- 
common. As regards the Assistant Land 
Commissioners, I am informed that none 
of these-gentlemen are over 65 years of 
age! 


ADMIRALTY CLERICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, when 
he expects to receive from the Admiralty 
details of its proposed normal clerical 
establishment, which was called for by 
Treasury of 10th August 1889, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: My right hon. Friend has 
asked me to reply. The scheme for the 
Department of the Accountant General 
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of the Navy was approved some time 
ago, and is in operation. A scheme for 
the other Departments of the Admiralty 
has been prepared, and is now under the 
consideration of the Board. It will very 
shortly be submitted to the Treasury. 


Acts. 


LOUGH CARRIB, KNOCK FERRY. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Galway 
(Colonel J. P. Nolan), I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he would request the Board 
of Public Works to draw up plans and 
an estimate of the cost of bridging Lough 
Carrib at Knock Ferry; and whether, 
seeing that such a bridge would enable 
the residents on the east of Lough 
Carrib to use the new Galway and 
Oughterard Railway, he would consider 
the advisability of giving some help from 
the Imperial Treasury to a public work 
of this magnitude ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The question 
of constructing this bridge has been 
several times brought under the notice of 
Government, and in March 1893 I under- 
stand my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury pointed out to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that there were 
no public funds available for the work. 
The construction of the bridge would 
entail a larger expenditure than is avail- 
able either from the funds of the Con- 
gested Districts Board or from those for 
the relief of distress. It appears, there- 
fore, to be a work that only be under- 
taken by the Grand Jury. 


COMPANIES’ ACTS. 
Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (Salford, 


|N.): I beg to ask the President of the 


Board of Trade, if he is in a position to 
say when the Committee which has been 
considering the Amendment of the Com- 
panies’ Acts, is likely to make its 
Report ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The enquiry has been 
a very complicated and difficult one, and 
the proceedings were interrupted by the 
indisposition of the Chairman, and of 
one of the Judges who is a member of the 
Committee. I trust, however, that the 
Committee, who have given very close 
and earnest attention to the subject, 
will be able to present their Report in 
the course of next month. 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to the fact that the 
entire Russian Press are demanding the 
cession of a part of Chinese Manchuria, 
and a port in Korea; and whether the 
statement that the Russian Government 
have demanded these concessions is 
correct ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot add any- 
thing to the answer which was given to 
the hon. Member last week in reply to a 
similar question from him, and which 
applies to this question also. 


INCOME TAX. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has a tenant who carries out 
repairs a right to deduct income tax 
from the full amount of rent payable to 
his landlerd, although he may have only 
paid income tax on the balance of the 
full amoent of rent after the reduction 
of one-sixth part thereof under Section 35 
of the Finance Act, 1894 ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The answer to this ques- 
tion is in the negative. Section 40 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1853, provides 
that no tenant chargeable under Schedule 
“ A” shall be allowed to deduct from his 
rent a greater sum than the amount of 
the duty actually paid by him. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
CONTROL) BILL. 


(LOCAL 
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Business. 


will exist any right of appeal against a 
refusal to renew such ordinary licence 
at any subsequent general annual 
licensing meeting ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: As the Bill is at present 
drawn, the law touching the renewal 
of licences is not altered, except at the 
first general annual licensing meeting 
after the limiting resolution comes into 
force ? 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can now state on 
which day he will introduce the Vote on 
Account, which is to include the sum of 
£50,000 for the completion of the 
transfer of British East Africa to the 
direct control of the Government ; and 
will the Vote be first Order in view of 
the importance of the subject-matter for 
which provision is thus made? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: The Vote on Account 
will, as I stated before, include a portion 
of this sum, and will raise the principle. 
I will consider as to the order in which 
the Vote shall be put on the Paper. 


WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can now state 
during which days the House will be 
adjourned for the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: This is a very interesting 


Mr. ALFRED MONEY-WIGRAM_ | question to all of us. I wish I knew 
(Essex, Romford): I beg to ask the| the answer of it, but it must depend a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with re- little upon the progress we make this 


gard to the Intoxicating Liquors (Local 
Control) Bill, whether, in the event of 
a limiting resolution coming into force 
in any area, and a licence being then 
granted as an ordinary licence in respect 
of premises theretofore continuously 
licensed as a beerhouse since the Ist of 
May 1869, such ordinary licence will be 
thereafter held subject to the protection 


conferred by the 19th section of the | 
Beerhouse Act, 1869 (32 and 33 Vict. 
e. 27); and whether, when a limiting 
resolution is in force and a licence is 
granted as an ordinary licence, there 








week. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, having regard to his 


|pledge given on 15th March, that the 
'general discussion on the Army Esti- 


mates should be resumed on an early 
day if the Vote for the Pay and Allow- 
ances of the Army were then taken, he 
will fix a day before Whitsuntide for 
this discussion ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
will also tell us his general view as to 
the business of the House to be taken 
before the Whitsuntide Recess, and 
what business he means to take imme- 
diately after the House reassembles ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: As regards the last ques- 
tion, I must postpone that for a day or 
two. As regards business before the 
holidays what I hope is—that to-day and 
to-morrow we shall be able practically to 
dispose of the Budget Bill. From the 
Amendments on the Paper I do not 
think there will be any difficulty about 
that. Then I hope to-morrow to be able 
to get the Speaker out of the Chair, and 
enter upon Supply. Then I propose to 
take on the Thursday and Friday of next 
week the Vote on Account—that is to 
say, giving one day for the Vote on 
Account and the second day for the Re- 
port of the Vote on Account. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday we propose to proceed 
with the Welsh Bill. I understand it 
will nov take long to finish the Naval 
Works Bill. There is only one point 
left to be disposed of. I am sorry to-see 
that an hon. Gentleman opposite shakes 
his head, which menaces the holidays. 
I hope that may not be so. But I 
understand there is only one point in 
dispute, and, that being so, I hope to get 
rid of it on Monday or Tuesday next. 
The House will remember that they are 
really the masters of their own time and 
their own holidays, and it depends very 
much upon their desire how long the 
holidays will be. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to adjourn the Welsh 
Bill early on Monday or Tuesday ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, Sir; if some under- 
standing can be arrived at that the 
Naval Works Bill will only take a short 
time. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has 
not answered my question. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I am afraid, from what I 
have already said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man will assume that I have not got a 
place for the business about which he 
asks. I should be very glad if I could 
get a place. I think he will observe that 
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rather more than the usual time has 
already been given to the Army Esti- 
mates at this time of the year.” 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman place the Naval 
Works Bill as the first Order on Mon- 
day’? I think it could be disposed of 
before the dinner hour. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I cannot say. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether the Welsh Church Bill will 
be taken first or second on Monday ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Unless I can come to some 
understanding on that matter, I am 
afraid the Naval Works Bill will have 
to go over. I am extremely anxious to 
dispose of it if I can have some under- 
standing as to the time it will take. I 
am anxious to go on with it, but if I 
cannot have this understanding it must 
be postponed. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh District) : 
Do I understand that the Welsh Church 
Bill will not be taken immediately after 
the re-assembling of the House after the 
Whitsuntide Recess ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : That depends a little on 
when the House reassembles. 


THE SCOTCH GRAND COMMITTEE. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I undertook to make a 
statement to-day in reference to the pro- 
gress of Scotch business. What I have 
to state is this—that on consideration of 
the matter it appears to us that there is 
so much sharp controversy involved in 
the Crofters’ Bill that it would be im- 
possible to obtain such general consent 
to its reference to the Grand Committee 
as is desirable, and indeed necessary, for 
such a course of proceeding We at- 
tach, and I think hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite must attach, a great importance 
to the relief which may be given to the 
business of the House by sending to a 
Grand Committee measures of a com- 
paratively non-contentious character 
which do not raise strong Party issues. 
But if an attempt were made to force 
measures of such a character upon a 
Grand Committee, it would inevitably 
have the effect of breaking down the 
whole system altogether, which would, 
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in our opinion, be a great misfortune. 
That being the case, we shall propose to 
constitute the Grand Committee for 
Scotch business, and refer to it the other 
Scotch Bills—namely, the Fatal Acci- 
dents Inquiry Bill, the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and the Fisheries Acts 
Amendment Bill, when it comes down 
from the House of Lords. 

Mr. BALFOUR: That will be all the 
Scotch Bills referred this Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Well, all the Bills that are 
at present before Parliament. If there 
are any other Bills introduced by the 
Government, or by anybody else, which 
would seem to be fit Bills for such a 
Committee, I do not think they could be 
excluded from the consideration of the 
Grand Committee. That being so, the 
intention of the Government is to pro- 
ceed with the Crofters Bill in the House, 
and they will use their best exertions to 
pass it into law. We propose to adjourn 
the proceedings on the Budget Bill at 
half-past ten to-night, so that Gentle- 
men may have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion upon the Scotch 
Committee. I hope, after that state- 
ment, there will be no difficulty in elect- 
ing this Scotch Committee, and so far 
relieving the House of business of a non- 
contentious character. 

Dr. CLARK : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether in those cir- 
cumstances he will take the Second 
Reading of the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Board Bill before the Second Read- 
ing of the Crofters’ Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The Bills going to this 
Committee ought to be taken as soon as 
possible, so as to give work to the Com- 
mittee and relieve this House. I should 
like to take an early opportunity of send- 
ing the Local Government Bill upstairs. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the Scotch Fisheries Bill is not a 
non-contentious measure, but contains 
clauses affecting English interests ? There 
is a clause in the Bill strongly opposed 
by English fishermen, and it ought not, 
therefore, to be sent to a purely Scotch 
Committee. I shall strongly object to 
such a course being taken. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think this discussion 
would come better lateron. I think the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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House has taken great care to prevent 
this being a purely Scotch Committee. 
I understand the object was to make 
the Committee a refiex of the House, 
and I do not think, under these circum- 
stances, there is anything to prevent the 
Committee considering a Bill of this 
kind. I am not very familiar with the 
Bill, but the time for discussing this 
point will properly arise when the 
Motion is made to refer the Fisheries 
Bill to the Committee. 

Sr D. MACFARLANE: In the 
event of the appointment of the Scotch 
Committee being agreed to after a brief 
discussion to-night, does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to go on with the 
next Order on the Paper, which is the 
Second Reading of the Crofters Bill? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am afraid I cannot in- 
terpose the Crofters Bill in the middle 
of my Budget. That would be against 
my financial interests. 

Mr. WEIR: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman fix a day when he will take 
the Second Reading of the Crofters Bill, 
having regard to the statement made by 
him last Session, or will he write over 
the door of the House— 
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‘* All hope abandon, ye who enter here’’ ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

[No reply was given. ] 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
townshire) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it would not be 
necessary to alter the terms of the 
Motion of the Secretary for Scotland, 
in order to make it possible to refer 
such a measure as the Fisheries Bill to 
the Scotch Grand Committee? The 
Motion, as it at present stood, defined 
the measures to be referred to that Com- 
mittee as measures relating exclusively 
to Scotland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQNER suggested that points of 
that kind should be discussed later in 
the evening. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that with refer- 
ence to the decision—he supposed of the 
Government—that no seriously conten- 
tious business should be referred to 
Grand Committees, he would like to 
know whether it was intended to refer 
to such a Committee the Bill for the 
repeal of the Crimes Act which the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland had proposed to 
send to a Grand Committee ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND inquired whe- 
ther progress would be made with the 
Irish Land Bill before the Second Read- 
ing of the Local Veto Bill was taken ? 

[No reply was given, and Mr. SPEAKER 
called upon Mr. Hersert GARDNER, who 
had a Notice of Motion upon the Paper.] 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! I have 
called on a right hon. Member in regard 
to another matter on the Paper. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (who remained 
seated): And I wish to call on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to answer 
my question. 





ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GARDENS 
BILL. 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER asked 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there were al- 
ready 30 or 40 Government Bills on the 
Paper, and it was now proposed to bring 
in another. When putting down Bills 
it was only reasonable the Government 
should give them some pledge that time 
would be allotted for their consideration. 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER said, 
that this Bill contained but one clause, 
and was intended to remedy certain 
anomalies in the existing law. 


Leave being given, Bill brought in, and 
read 1°; to be read 2° upon Monda 
next, and to be printed. [Bill No. 273.] 


DRAFTING OF BILLS. 


THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
Tro THE TREASURY (Mr. THomas 
Exuis, Merionethshire) moved, “That 
Mr. Blake be a member of the Select 
Committee on Drafting of Bills.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) asked for some explanation of 
circumstances which were very unusual, 
if not entirely unprecedented. This 
was in no sense a Party or a political 
Committee, and it was hardly correctly 
described on the Paper ; it was a Joint 
Committee to meet a Committee of the 
Lords. 
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Committee had beenon the Paper for three 
weeks at least, but in a different form to 
that in which it was now moved. The 
names which were put upon the Paper 
by arrangement, and with the full assent 
of the Government, included that of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset, and he 
thought it would be felt by the House 
that no better appointment on such a 
Committee could possibly be made, see- 
ing that the hon. Gentleman was a very 
distinguished expert in such matters as 
the Committee would have to deal with. 
To-day the Committee was to be moved 
without any arrangement with his hon. 
Friend, without any arrangement with 
the Whips, who generally managed such 
matters, and another name had been 
substituted for that of his hon. Friend. 
He could not but think the proceeding 
of the hon. Member was very extra- 
ordinary, and somewhat discourteous. 
*Mr. THOMAS ELLIS said, when 
appealed to, he was quite willing to place 
upon the Committee the hon. Member 
for East Somerset, although that would 
not give the Government a majority of 
one, which was usual. On two occa- 
sions a double objection was taken 
to the appointment of the Committee 
as at first proposed. The first objec- 
tion was that there was no Member on 
the Committee representing Ireland ; 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : “ There is no Scotch 
Member ”| and the second was that the 
ordinary rules were broken by the Oppo- 
sition having a majority on the Com- 
mittee instead of the Government. He 
therefore gave notice to his hon. Friend 


Y | the Member forSt. Andrew’s District that 


it was quite clear the Committee could not 
be carried in the original form. He 
also gave notice by letter that, in order 
to have the Committee appointed and 
the message of the Lords considered, he 
would place on the Paper the name of 
the hon. Member for South Longford 
instead of that of the hon. Member for 
East Somerset. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER suggested that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee should be again 
postponed in order that an opportunity 
should be afforded of arriving at an 
amicable arrangement. 


Motion deferred. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE FINANCE BILL. 


On the Order for Committee on this 
Bill, Mr. Hansury proposed to move— 


“That it be an instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to alter the Land Tax and 
to amend the law relating thereto;”’ 


and Mr. T. G1s:on BowLes proposed— 


‘* That it be an instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to alter the Estate Duty 
and to amend the law relating thereto.”’ 


*Mr. SPEAKER said, the two Instruc- 
tions were unnecessary, because the 
matters with which they dealt, if and so 
far as they relate to a reduction of taxa- 
tion—they spoke of an alteration of 
taxation—could be dealt with by the 
Committee. It was true that the Land 
Tax and the Estate Duty were not taxes 
which were levied by virtue of the 
Finance Bill, but there was a long series 
of precedents which showed that in 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bills 
reductions of taxes which were not levied 
actually by virtue of the Bill might be 
proposed in Committee 6n the Bill. The 
Bill, it was to be observed, was founded 
on Resolutions in Committee of Ways 
and Means, one of which contained the 
words— 


‘Tt is expedient to amend the law relating to 
Customs and Inland Revenue.” 
The presence of those words had been 
held to cover general Amendments to the 
Finance Bill. The two Instructions were 
out of Order, because unnecessary. 


The House went into Committee. 
Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1, 2, and 3 were agreed to. 
Clause 4— 


ADDITION TO EXCISE DUTY ON BEER. 


“Tn addition to the duty of Excise payable on 
and after the first day of July, One thousand 
eight hundred and ninet — -five, in respect of 
beer brewed in the United Kingdom, there shall 
be charged, levied, and paid, on and after that 
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day until the first day of July, One thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six :‘For every thirty- 
six gallons of worts of a spevific gravity of one 
thousand and fifty-five degrees, the duty of six- 
pence, and so in proportion for any difference in 
quantity or gravity. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) rose to move the addition of the 
words— 


‘* Provided that no such additional duty be 
leviable upon worts made wholly from home- 
grown barley and hops.’’ 


This Amendment would not, he thought, 
be open to the objection raised to the 
one he moved on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. With the view of affording as 
ample an opportunity as he could for the 
expression of the views of the House 
generally, he modified the terms of his 
former Amendment. In the process of 
amalgamation and compromise, one word 
was accidentally omitted, which per- 
mitted of a construction being put upon 
the Amendment which it was certainly 
not intended by its authors it should 
bear. He sought to obtain the unanimous 
consent of the House to a correction of 
that verbal error, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer elected—and he was 
within his right—to stand by the status 
quo, with the result that he was un- 
able to submit his proposal to the 
judgment of the House. His present 
Amendment was limited specifically to 
the additional duty which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sought to renew for 
the current year, and did not effect the 
6s. 3d. which was leviable under the 
other provisions of the law. There was 
one omission he felt compelled to make. 
He need not say it was a most unwilling 
omission—viz., that of the words— 


‘‘And that import duties should he imposed 
upon foreign barley and hops used for brewing 
purposes.”’ 

He would gladly have introduced such a 
proposal now, but Constitutional practice 
allowed no Member but a Minister of the 
Crown to initiate proposals imposing 
taxation in any form. But he would 
urge upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the House the desirability of 
rescuing the revenue from any possible 
loss by such a method of recoupment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the other day that those who advocated 
this policy had rendered themselves 
responsible for the abolition in toto of all 
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indirect taxation. Nothing could be)barley cultivation. Therefore, barley 
further from his mind than such a result. | cultivation had overtaken that of wheat 
He wished to protect owners of property |in regard to volume, although it had 
from being plundered for political objects, itself shrunk by 300,000 acres. With 
and in a way from which they were pro- | respect to hops, the figures were different. 
tected by the Constitution in moredemo-| There had been a continued and large 
cratic countries ; but he did not wish to| importation of foreign hops; but the 
dry up any source of taxation unless, at | fact did not bear so closely on the levy- 
the same time, a more fruitful source|ing of this duty, though it had an im- 
were provided. The tax, in its present | portant bearing on the question which he 
form, undoubtedly operated in an unfair| urged upon the House, that the beer 
manner on certain home industries. He | duty should be levied in such a manner 
could not contradict the Chancellor of the | as to afford encouragement to the growth 
Exchequer’s statement that the use in the|of English hops. Under a system of 
manufacture of beer of the various ingre-| rotation it was impossible to confine 
dients referred to in discussion had not| figures as to the acreage under arable 
been the cause of bringing down the | cultivation to one particular crop. The 
price of barley or hops. It was the im-|Chancellor of the Exchequer must be 
portation of barley and hops from| well aware of this since he had assumed 
abroad in large quantities which had| the réle of Cincinnatus. He should pro- 
brought down the price. The brewers | bably be told that his proposal was Pro- 
had a perfect right to use substitutes in | tection, and he would admit that that was 
the course of their trade, if they admitted | the fact. If it were not, he should not have 
that they used substitutes. As to the| been at the trouble to make the proposal. 
benefit which he hoped to secure for} Anyone who was afraid of Protection 
the country by the principle contained | might walk out of the House when the 
in his Amendment, he would call the at-| Division-bell rang. He wished to provide 
tention of the Committee to the admitted | legitimate protection to the cultivators of 
fact that under our present system the| barley and hops; and, before long, he 
area of arable land under cultivation had | hoped to suggest a firmer step in 
very largely diminished in recent years. | what he believed to be a sound direction. 
In the last quarter of a century, roughly | But at that moment he was confining 
speaking, there had been a diminution | himself to barley and hops, and to the 
of nearly 2,500,000 acres ; and that had | rotation of crops necessarily interwoven 
involved a large displacement of the| with the barley cultivation. It was 
rural population, constituting a serious | said :— 

national evil. At least 100,000 labourers arial Si: eee Ala ‘all aticiniealveand apelin 
with their families, or, according to the Protection of agricultural products, ee pro- 
ordinary statistical methods, 250,000) tected countries are in a worse plight than 
people in all, had been driven from the | England under Free Trade ?”’ 

rural to the urban districts. Therefore, , ; 
when he asked the committee to support He thought that in this respect the 
him in urging upon the Chancellor of | Chancellor of the Exchequer had scarcely 
the Exchequer a method of raising the | availed himself of his official opportuni- 
beer duty which would lead to the res-|ties for studying the statistics with 
toration of the rural population to their|regard to the arable cultivation in 
normal condition, he was entitled to the | different countries. During the last few 
consideration of his proposal from a/ years arable cultivation in England had 
broad standpoint. As to barley, there | largely diminished, as a result of our 
had undoubtedly been a diminution in inequitable fiscal system ; but abroad a 
the last quarter of the century in the, very different story was told. Undoubt- 
area under barley cultivation. It was edly depression existed to a greater or 
also true that wheat cultivation had/less extent in every industry and in 
diminished more rapidly. In 1870-71 | every country in the world. But there 
there were 3,800,000 acres under wheat ‘was no shadow of justification for the 
cultivation, and 2,500,000 acres under | statement so confidently put forward 
barley cultivation; while in 1892-93/|that the countries where a protective 
there were 2,100,000 acres under wheat | tariff was now in force were in a worse 
cultivation, and 2,200,000 acres under plight with respect to agriculture than 
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Grcat Britain was under a Free Trade 
policy. Of course, it was no use com- 
paring the exporting countries ; but in 
the Board of Agriculture Return it was 
shown that, in 1891, 1892, and 1893, 
there had been a steady increase in the 
acreage under arable cultivation in 
Austria-Hungary, France and Germany. 
He called the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the fact, which he thought 
had not been disputed, that the actual 
loss suffered by owners of land and culti- 
vators who were brought face to face 
with this question wasenormous. Hun- 
dreds of millions had been lost during 
the last few years, owing to the diminu- 
tion of rents, the loss of farmers’ capital, 
and the loss of wages suffered by the 
agricultural population generally. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
interested in the welfare of the country, 
he must recognise the enormous national 
loss created by this loss of purchasing 
power alone due to the shrinkage of 
capital caused by agricultural poverty. 
Those were facts which the Committee 
would not be justified in passing lightly 
over, and a re-adjustment of a particular 
tax in the way he suggested would be a 
step in the direction of restoring pro- 
sperity to agriculture by stopping that 
general exodus from the land which all 
must deplore. He did not propose to 
deprive the right hon. Gentleman of any 
of the revenue sought to be attained by 
his Budget ; he merely suggested a _re- 
adjustment with the view of obtaining 
some amount of revenue in a different 
manner. He would propose that the 
tax of the extra sixpence per barrel on 
beer should only apply to worts made of 


other than home-grown barley and hops. 


himself of the revenue lost by the exemp- 
tion of home products, by levying an 
import duty on all articles used in brew- 
ing, coming within a certain category 
imported from abroad. The articles 
imported from abroad were landed 
in England in circumstances which 
made the competition of the 
foreigner most unfair as against the 
heavily rated and heavily taxed home 
producer. The condition of agriculture 
in this country had reached a crisis 
which no words he could use would 
adequately describe ; but, sooner or later, 
perhaps, a Government might come to 
Parliament for some great national 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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measure of relief to rescue our largest 
national industry from absolute ruin and 
extinction. He concluded by moving 
his Amendment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, there was always a 
frankness about the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposals which made it most 
agreeable to discuss matters with him. 
The right hon. Gentleman never con- 
cealed what his object was in any pro- 
posal he submitted to the House. On 
the last occasion, however, when a simi- 
lar proposal was discussed the right hon. 
Gentleman entered into an alliance with 
the right hon. Member for Grimsby, who 
had now left the House, and under that 
compact the right hon. Gentleman’s 
favourite remedy of protection disap- 
peared from the earlier Amendment, 
probably in order to satisfy the right 
hon. Member for Grimsby. The right 
hon. Gentleman was now fighting under 
his true colours, and he was glad to 
meet him in that capacity. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that this was a 
small step. That was true; it was a 
smal] step to the great policy of restoring 
protection for the purposes of taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not, of 
course, expect him to consent to the 
proposal contained in his’ Amendment. 
An appeal had been made that he should 
look at the condition of agriculture in 
foreign countries. If the right hon. 
Gentlemen would consult the dominant 
party in Germany—the Agrarian party 
—he thought it would be found that 
there was as much dissatisfaction with 
the condition of agriculture there as 
existed among many persons with refer- 


‘ence to the condition of agriculture in 
The right hon. Gentleman should recoup | 


this country. But looking at the Amend- 
ment purely from a fiscal point of view, 
it proposed that the Duty was not to be 
leviable on worts made from home-grown 
barley and hops. If the Amendment 
were to have any effect, there would be 
less—or perhaps no—foreign barley and 
hops employed in brewing. But what 
would become of his revenue? He was 
to lose £500,000, as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman could accomplish 
that object. More than four-fifths of 
the barley used was now home-grown. 
Under those circumstances he would 
lose £400,000; but, if the right hon. 
Gentleman were successful, he would 
lose £500,000. More than four-fifths of 
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the barley used was home-grown, and he 
would therefore lose £400,000. Then 
his right hon. Friend proposed that he 
should recoup himself by imposing a 
duty on foreign barley and hops. His 
right hon. Friend proposed that this 
little step should be taken in protection ; 
but he was sorry to tell his right hon. 
Friend that he must respectfully decline 
his invitation, and that was so far a 
reason for not accepting his Amendment. 
But if that little difficulty were out of 
the way his right hon. Friend asked 
that the duty should not be levied on 
worts made wholly from home-grown 
barley and hops. But how was the 
Inland Revenue to ascertain what the 
worts were made from, and how was the 
duty to be collected? They would have 
to appoint excisemen or customs officers 
to seize hold of every sack of barley 
landed in this country, and keep watch 
over it lest any brewer should ever get 
hold of it and mix it with home-grown 
barley and then convert it into worts. 
That would be a very expensive project. 
He used to be taught that three barley- 
corns made one inch; but how much 
three barleycorns, watched in this man- 
ner, would cost he had not, calculated. 
He did not think that, under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be worth while to 
levy such a duty on barley and hops. 
Though he was always sorry to decline 
proposals made hy his hon. Friend, he 
was afraid he could not accept them in 
the present instance. 


*Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) thought they had a right to com- 
plain that when questions relating to 
agricultural interests were being dis- 
cussed, the Minister for that Department, 
and who was responsible for it, should be 
conspicuous by his absence. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : He is not responsible for 
the tax imposed here. I am responsible 
upon this matter, and my Colleague 
ought not to be taxed with his absence. 


*Mr. BROOKFIELD still thought it 
was reasonable that the Minister for 
Agriculture might show some little in- 
terest in this matter, and he might find 
that there was much to learn from these 
discussions. He thought it would be 
more becoming if the right hon. Gentle- 
man were in his place instead of enjoy- 
ing himself elsewhere. He had to thank 
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his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Thanet (Mr. James Lowther) for bringing 
forward this Amendment, albeit in the 
light of a forlorn hope, and for having 
laid down a few plain axioms in favour 
of the struggling interests which his right 
hon. Friend and he represented. He 
thought that the proposals of his right 
hon. Friend were entitled to more respect 
than they had received from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If moderate 
duties—say of 15 per cent.—-were levied, 
the sum of a million or more might be 
raised with the greatest ease, and it 
rested with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to explain how such a tax as this 
would injure either those engaged in agri- 
culture or the working classes generally. 
The rate of 12 per cent. as an import 
duty had some special recommendations, 
which, he thought, some hon. Gentlemen 
would feel it hard to find fault with. 
Twelve per cent. represented about the 
extent to which British products were 
unfairly handicapped in the matter of 
rates and taxes. When people said that 
the foreigner should pay toll for the use 
of our markets, they advocated not only 
what was acceptable to those engaged in 
agriculture, but what was reasonable in 
itself. He could not pretend that the 
hop interest could compare at all in im- 
portance with the great barley interest, 
but as regarded capital invested and em- 
ployrhent given to labour, it was certainly 
one of vast importance. Arable land was 
fast giving place to permanent pasture, 
which gave very little employment to 
labour ; but it should always be con- 
sidered that the employment which the 
hop interest gave to labour was pheno- 
menal. While 100 acres of arableland gave 
employment to, perhaps, four men, 100 
acres of hops employed al] the year round 
from 35 to 50 men, and, during the hop- 
picking season, 400or more ; and it was not 
too much to say that this industry affected 
some half million of people in all parts 
of the kingdom. Referring to the 
alleged difficulty which the Revenue 
Authorities had in distinguishing be- 
tween home and foreign grown barley, 
he asserted that the Revenue and Cus- 
toms Authorities had been entrusted 
with duties of this kind, and had never 
found any great difficulty in carrying 
them out. But there was also the very 
simple process of requiring the brewers 
to make the distinction themselves. 
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Many good reforms of use to the com- 
munity, and certainly to agriculture, 
would be accomplished by the simple pro- 
cess of ruling another column or two in 
their books, and asking the brewers to 
fill them in in accordance with certain 
specified terms. His right hon. Friend 
had met with several difficulties in bring- 
this matter before the House, but he 
trusted that he would not be discouraged 
by the languid interest apparently taken 
by the Committee, and especially by the 
Minister for Agriculture, from going to 
a Division. The present basis of taxa- 
tion was perilously narrow, and the cry 
for a free breakfast table might at any 
time have to be listened to, And in 
seeking to widen the basis of taxation and 
to improve its incidence, they should not 
be deterred by the reflection that they 
might be incidentally benefiting a dis- 
tressed industry. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) said, 
he did not know that he should have 
troubled the Committee with any ob- 
servations on that occasion if there had 
been any sympathetic response from the 
Government, or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the appeals which had 
over and over again been made by hon. 
Members representing the hop counties 
for some relief to the hop industry. The 
old stock argument that all imposition 
of duty must in the end be paid by the 
consumer could not apply to the case of 
hops, because, whatever was the price of 
hops, the price of beer would not be 
affected at all. Therefore, it could not 
be said that if a small duty were im- 
posed in this case the consumer would 
have to pay a single farthing of it. The 
only reason he could perceive why up to 
this time no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on either side had had the 
courage to propose this simple act of 
justice to the hop industry, was the fear 
that he would be infringing upon that 
sacred principle, as it was called, of Free 
Trade—that mischievous policy which 
had brought the agricultural industry to 
its present state. They seemed to be 
afraid of being called Protectionists or 
Fair Traders. They had hgd the experi- 
ence of 50 years to show what the effect 
of this policy had been, but they had 
learnt nothing, and would not even give 
the agriculturist a word of sympathetic 
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encouragement in his present distress ; 
nor had hon. Members who represented 
hop districts received from other Mem- 
bers of the House representing agri- 
cultural constituencies that amount of 
consideration and support, when discuss- 
ing the hop industry, which they had a 
right to expect. In the hop counties 
the industry was one of very great im- 
portance. It afforded employment all 
the year round—entire populations re- 
ceived remunerative employment from 
it. No one, he was sure, who had not 
lived in the hop districts could be aware 
of the great interest taken by the labour- 
ing classes in the progress of this in- 
dustry ; how it was to their interest 
that it should be a growing one, and 
what a blow it was to them whenever 
there was a failure of the crop. What 
was the position of the English hop- 
grower with regard to the disposal of his 
hops as compared with that of the 
foreigner? He was certainly at a great 
disadvantage. If the English grower hap- 
pened to have a good crop, more than 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of his 
own market, he would naturally turn to 
the foreign market to dispose of his sur- 
plus stock. Let them take the case of 
America, for instance. If the English 
hop-grower wished to dispose of his sur- 
plus stock in America, he would be met 
by a prohibitive duty, so that he would 
be absolutely debarred from disposing 
of it in that country. On the other 
hand, the American grower, if he had a 
surplus stock, would have nothing to do 
but to send it over to this country, where 
it would be admitted duty free, and where 
he could undersell the home grower, who 
had the further disadvantage of paying 
rates and taxes from which the foreigner 
was free. Was that common sense? 
Was it fair—was it common justice? 
He knew perfectly well that nothing could 
be expected from the present Govern- 
ment, or from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had frankly told them that 
nothing would induce him to entertain 
the proposal laid before the Committee 
by his right hon. Friend; but he might 
express the hope that in the next Ad- 
ministration there would be a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who had fully ac- 
quainted himself with the nature and con- 
ditions of the hop industry, and who 
might see his way, whatever might be 
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done with regard to barley, to do the 
hop industry the simple act of justice 
which was now demanded. 

CoLtonEL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) said, he was almost 
ashamed to obtrude himself on the atten- 
tion of the Committee, for he could not 
but be conscious that the material points 
on the question had been argued again 
and again, and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had met them with full 
arguments on his side and with the 
utmost courtesy. But he would ask the 
Committee to allow him fora moment or 
two to draw attention to what would be 
the effect upon an ordinary agricultural 
mind of the short Debate to which they 
had listened that afternoon, because, as 
far as he had been able to gather the 
figures, a rather curious result would be 
produced. The agriculturist would have 
heard, in the first instance, from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet that, under the existing condi- 
tions of the agricultural industry, 200,000 
acres of land usually devoted to the 
cultivation of barley were no longer so 
used, and he would know that those acres 
could have been devoted to any other 
form of arable cultivation. He would, 
therefore, argue, in his mind that 
200,000 acres of barley ought to produce 
on an average not less than five quarters 
per acre, and that this barley ought not 
to be sold on an average, at less than 
£8; and that their loss to the barley 
growing industry on those figures would 
amount to about £160,000. He (Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney) was only arguing now 
on what would probably be the conclu- 
sions the agriculturist would draw from 
the Debate that afternoon. The agri- 
culturist would then go further and say 
that every 25 acres of those 200,000 
acres placed out of cultivation meant 
the loss of employment to one agriculture 
labourer. Thus he would calculate that 
8,000 ordinary labourers had been 
dispossessed of employment by this 
diminution of cultivation. It could 
not be supposed that each of those men 
would be earning less than £40 a year, 
and thus the loss of employment to 
8,000 such men would mean a loss to the 
agricultural population of £320,000 a 
year. Then the agriculturist would hear 
what had fallen from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Now he (Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney) would here admit that 
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it would be unfair to judge the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely from what he had 
said that evening, because the strong 
arguments which theright hon. Gentleman 
used on a previous occasion, and naturally 
did not wish now to repeat, should be 
borne in mind. But what had the right 
hon. Gentleman tosay? That he looked 
at the question from a fiscal point of 
view. He wrapped himself in the robes 
and virtues of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in that character said he 
could approach the matter. He said 
that ‘if this proposal were carried he 
should have to face a loss to the Revenue 
of £400,000 or £500,000. But the 
agriculturist was not a man of quick 
calculation, or with a special turn for 
figures, and he would come to this con- 
clusion—the Charfcellor of the Exche- 
quer said he would lose £400,000 by 
acceding to this proposal, but taking the 
loss from the decreased cultivation of 
barley and the loss of wages, the aggre- 
gate loss to the agricultural community 
under existing conditions was at least 
£480,000 a year. Therefore, they were 
in this unhappy position, that the 
fiscal. necessities of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were in direct antagonism 
to the financial needs of the agricultural 
community, that the loss entailed on this 
industry more than counterbalanced the 
fiscal necessities of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It must be allowed that 
that was the outcome of the Debate that 
evening, He wished to remind the 
Committee that there had been one or 
two significant admissions made on both 
sides of the House in the course of their 
various Debates on this and similar ques- 
tions. For the first time sinee he had 
been a Member of the House he had 
heard admissions on both sides that it 
was at least conceivable that a state of 
things might come about in the country, 
which would emphatically demand some 
reconstruction of our fiscal system as 
being fraught with less evil than that 
which might be reached under the ex- 
isting system. He did not wish to pose 
as an absolute protectionist, but merely 
to call attention to the fact that hon. 
Gentlemen, speaking from both sides, 
had admitted what he had not previously 
heard—-that possibly they might arrive 
at a condition of things to which some 
such remedy as that now indicated might 
almost of necessity have to be applied as 
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the lesser of two evils. His object was 
to point out that the figures which had 
been quoted on both sides pointed to a 
conclusion that would be regarded as 
having a peculiar significance, and to 
say how heartily and thoroughly they 
must all deplore that under any circum- 
stances a sort of alternative should be pre- 
sented between fiscal necessities and 
agricultural necessities, and how loth 
they should be to adopt a fiscal arrange- 
ment and reconstruction which seemed 
to depend for its surplus upon the pockets 
of that industry which it was generally 
admitted was most depressed. 

*Mr. CUTHBERT QUILTER (Suf- 
folk, Sudbury) said, he had gathered 
from the course of the Debate that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
affirmed that evening statements he had 
previously made, and that therefore he 
should be in order in referring to them. 
The statements the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made the other day, to which 
he took exception, were four. The first 
was as follows :— 


‘*T have a practical objection to the Amend- 
ment, and that is that it will not allow the tax 
to yield any money at all, because four-fifths of 
the beer is brewed from malt and hops.”’ 


There must be many hon. Members who 
heard that statement with astonish- 
ment. He wanted to know where the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got his 
information? The brewer was not 
obliged to disclose whether beer was 
brewéd from barley-malt, maize-malt, 
rice-malt or any other kind of malt or 
corn. This was what in his Bill he had 
asked the brewer should be compelled to 
do. He intended to move for a Return 
of all brewers using corn or other malt 
substitutes and the amount used, and 
for a similar Return with regard to 
sugar. Since he last spoke he had been 
enabled to procure the following figures, 
which went far to prove the great loss in 
malt and corn and the great gain in 
sugar. For the period ending 31st of 
March -1894, there were 6,901,467 
quarters of malt and corn, and 1,074,171 
quarters of sugar; in 1895 there were 
6,796,399 quarters of malt and corn, and 
1,102,459 quarters of sugar ; thus show- 
ing a loss of malt and corn of 100,068 
quarters, and a gain of sugar of 28,288 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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quarters. Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man laid considerable stress on a com- 
pact which it was said the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian made. He 
said :— 


‘*When that change was effected the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian founded a system, 
which has since been very little altered, de- 
scribed in the phrase ‘ free mash ’—that was to 
say, the brewer was allowed to use exactly what 
materials he chose, and upon that concession to 
him he was charged a higher rate.’’ 


And he went on to say :— 


‘* There is not the slightest doubt as to the 
contract which was the basis of the repeal of 
the malt tax.” 


If such a compact was entered into, 
which he denied, he presumed it was 
not irrevocable. Besides it had been 
repeatedly broken. For instance, the 
brewers were promptly stopped in the 
use of saccharin, as it would interfere 
seriously with the duty. He would not 
be in order in going in detail into this 
question, and, therefore, he contented 
himself with denying the existence of a 
compact, and, if any existed, it had 
been broken two or three times by the 
action of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, always to the loss of the farmer. 
Another practical objection which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made, and 
one which apparently weighed with the 
House and the country, had reference to 
supervision :— 


“T say that if the Amendment were carried 
it would have the effect of subjecting the trade 
to an amount of Excise supervision and inter- 
ference ten times greater than that which 
existed in former years—a process which would 
be extremely offensive to the Inland Revenue 
and extremely irksome and injurious to the 
brewers.”’ 


The proposal involfed practically no 
more supervision at all. The brewer 
had already to enter the materials he 
used, but malt and corn were lumped 
together. They only asked that barley- 
malt should be entered separately, and 
another column or so provided for the 
entry of other materials. The Excise 
officers would then see at a glance who 
was brewing from barley-malt only, and 
the dual duty would be levied accord- 
ingly. The brewers were already quite 
sufficiently supervised to obviate any 
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additional cost for extra supervision. 
Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 

“No doubt the Pure Beer Bill prohibits the 


use of any other material for the manufacture 
of beer than malt and hops.”’ 


He would point out that this was not so,— 
his Bill only required a definition of 
beer, and by requiring the brewers and 
publicans to declare the materials from 
which the beer was made, enabling the 
consumer to know what he was purchasing. 
He wished to make these answers to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
were as accurate as research could enable 
him to make them. He apologised to 
the Committee if he gave them a 
little too much poetry on the last occa- 
sion, and if it was not of the highest 
class ; on the present occasion he would 
only inflict a few lines upon them :— 


“The poot divine, that cannot reach wine, 
Because that his money doth oftentimes 


fail, 
Will hit on the veine and reach the high 
straine, 
If he be but inspired with a pot of 
good ale.”’ 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
vote for the Amendment as proposed by 
his right hon. Friend, but he should have 
been glad if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could s\e his way, looking at 
the circumstances of the last two months 
since the Ist of April, to dispense alto- 
gether with the £500,000 which would 
be raised by the extra duty of 6d. on beer. 
He submitted to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he was not bound to 
take a more sanguine view of the Esti- 
mates of the year than he was able to 
take when he introduced the Budget, 
and whether, in short, he did not think 
this £500,000 would really not be re- 
quired at all. There were two or three 
circumstances to which he would cali 
his attention. In the first place he 
doubted whether the Budget statement 
sufficiently took into consideration the 
fact that the present financial year was 
leap year. Having examined the Esti- 
mate with regard to Customs, he could 
not find — the right hon. Gentleman 
would correct him if he was wrong— 
any allowance made for that item. 
Every day that passed represented an 
amount of £70,000. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had not taken the fact into 
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consideration in the case of Customs, he 
doubted whether he had done it as re- 
gards Excise. There, he thought, every 
day meant £150,000. The two together, 
with the extra day thrown in, would 
give the right hon. Gentleman a sum 
approaching another £250,000. Then 
he read, as they all read, this morning 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the City on Wednesday night, 
wherein he pointed to the fact that the 
revenue from stamps during the six 
months of this year exceeded last year’s 
by £700,000. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: In six weeks. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In six weeks. Well, 
no doubt a proportion of that £700,000 
would belong, naturally, to the six 
weeks, and represented the increase the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
would expect from the Death Duties. 
The right hon. Gentleman must see that 
this was a somewhat abnormal increase, 
and the facts mentioned must affect the 
Budget as a whole. If he was right in 
his contention, that the able advisers of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the Trea- 
sury had not taken into consideration 
the fact that the present financial 
year was leap year, and, on the other 
hand, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saw a considerably larger amount real- 
ised from stamps than he anticipated, 
it would be a great satisfaction to the 
growers of barley if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could see his way to announce 
to the Committee, not as a matter of 
controversy, but as a concession, which he 
mow saw his way to make, that he wou!d 
not impose the addiiional duty on beer. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would make an announcement of that 
kind, the discussion on the Amendment 
could be brought to an end, and the 
announcement would be received by the 
agricultural interest as a proof that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been moved 
by the representations made to him on 
behalf of that interest. 

*THoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the right hon. 
Member f »r St. George’s had referred to 
the fact that this was Leap Year, and 
they all knew that in Leap year pro- 
posals could be made that would be con- 
sidered rather extraordinary in ordinary 
times. To accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal would not be consistent 
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with his duty. It was the first duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 
vide the country with an adequate 
revenue to meet the expenditure that 
was contemplated. That was the basis 
of the financial proposals which he had 
made. No man would impose a duty 
upon beer if he could help it, for it was 
well known how much opposition such a 
proposal was likely to meet with. No- 
thing but a sense of his duty with refer- 
ence to the public revenue could have 
induced him to make that proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he would 
not want the money. Of course, if he 
could be sure of that, nobody would be 
more happy than he would be to with- 
draw the proposal, but he should not 
feel satisfied in his conscience that he 
had made that provision for the finan- 
cial wants of the country which it was 
his duty to make if he were to with- 
draw it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the fact that the yield from 
the Stamp Duties in the beginning of 
the financial year had been remarkably 
large. There were some peculiar circum- 
stances connected with this item of re- 
venue. The mortality, which had been ex- 
tremely low in 1894, rose in February, 
1895, in consequence of the influenza, and 
the Exchequer was now receiving the pro- 
ceeds of the influenza, as he had pointed 
out would be the case. The arrears, in 
fact, were now coming in. These were 
exceptional circumstances. In respect 
of the ordinary stamp duties there had 
been a continuation of the increase that 
took place last year. The increase was 
due to peculiar features in the money 
market, and he would not be justified in 
the first six weeks of the financial year 
in calculating upon a continuation of 
that state of things during the remainder 
of the year. To accede to the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite in 
the hope of its continuation would be a 
sort of speculation undertaken in order 
to obtain temporary popularity. That 
very afternoon he had had an _ opportu- 
nity of consulting a gentleman, whom the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
consider to be the highest authority on 
fiscal matters, as to whether it would be 
wise or safe to dispense with this duty, 
whether they could dispense with it and 
yet leave a sufficient and adequate pro- 
vision for the fiscal wants of the country. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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That gentleman was decidedly of 
opinion that it would not be safe, and 
therefore he could not assume the 
responsibility involved in a step of this 
kind. He could not try to purchase 
cheap popularity by taking such a course. 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked 
him to grant this exemption as a boon 
to the agricultural interest. Well, he 
agreed with the opinion which the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed over and 
over again that this tax did not fall upon 
the agricultural interest. When the right 
hon. Gentleman was himself pressed in 
the same way for a remission of the Beer 
Duty he stated over and over again that, 
in his opinion, the tax did not fall upon 
agriculture. For his part he adhered to 
that opinion, as he had before explained. 
An hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had spoken had declared that the re- 
moval of this duty would restore 200,000 
acres of land to the cultivation of barley. 
He could not understand the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s calculation at all. 
Why, if the duty were taken off, should 
it be a case of “ Heigh, presto !—200,000 
acres of land are growing barley again”? 
The brewers themselves admitted that 
this duty was paid by them, and very 
well could they afford todo it. Prices had 
been in their favour, for they realised 
four times the amount of the duty out 
of the cheaper prices of commodities. 
Therefore, the imposition of this tax was 
not an oppressive burden upon them, 
and the removal of it would not benefit 
the agricultural interest. On the subject 
of the provision for the financial wants of 
the year he ought to say that, while the 
revenue from stamps had advanced since 
the beginning of the year, the Ex- 
chequer was still, in regard to customs 
and excise, £600,000 in arrear, having 
regard to the sum received in the early 
part of last year. It was true that last 
year there hac been a considerable hold- 
ing back of spirits, and that the sum was 
swelled in consequence ; and, therefore, 
he did not say that the present state of 
things was necessarily to continue. But, 
being in arrear in respect of customs and 
excise, he did not feel justified in alter- 
ing the judgment which he had formed 
as to the provision that must be made to 
meet the wants of the year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, referring to some 


observations made by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer on a former occasion, 
said, that he had examined the figures 
and that they proved that the original 


duty of sixpence led, to a certain extent, 
to the substitution of sugar for barley. | 


Mewes alo informed that, after the im- | nine of the Spirits Act, 1880, may regulate the 
position of the second sixpence, brewers | 


who never used sugar before except for 
refining took to using sugar instead of 
barley. Therefore, he had come to adopt 
the opinion that this heavier taxation 
did affect—it was impossible to say to 
what extent—the barley-growers. The 
suggestion which he had made to the 
right hon. Gentleman that evening was 
based on the rosy-coloured speech de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman in 
the City on Wednesday. 
gathered from that speech that taxes 


were coming in more rapidly than the) 


right hon. Gentleman had expected they 
would. He quite admitted, however, 
that it would be wrong to press the right 
hon. Gentleman further after what he 
had said. 

Mr. EDWARD HENEAGE ob- 
served that the brewers said them- 
selves that they did not pay the tax, and 
were only collectors of it for the Govern- 
ment. The other day, when he stated 
that neither the brewers nor the malt- 
sters paid it, and that, therefore, it must 
come out of the pockets of the barley- 
growers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
interrupted him by interjecting the word 
“Consumer.” But in his Budget speech 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
consumer did not pay, because the price 
of beer had not altered. Therefore, appa- 
rently, neither the brewers, nor the malt- 
sters, nor the consumers paid the tax, 
and so it must fall on the raw material. 
He was surprised that on this, the 
fourth, occasion on which this question 
had been discussed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should still try to refute the 
statement, which he thought had been 
acknowledged, that no matter how beer 
was taxed, not a penny would come out 
out of the pockets of the brewers. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 61 ; 
Noes, 190.—(Division List, No. 100.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 
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Clause 6— 


REGULATIONS FOR AND ALLOWANCE ON 
EXPORTATION OF METHYLATED SPIRITS. 


“ Regulations of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, under section One hundred and fifty- 


removal for exportation of methylated spirits, 
and where spirits used for methylation are 
removed from a place of methylation and 
exported in accordance with those regulations, 
there shall be paid to the exporter an allowance 
of twopence for every gallon of such spirits, 
computed at hydrometer proof, and subsection 
three of section three of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act 1885 shall apply, as if the spirits 
were exported and the allowance made in pursu- 
ance of that section.’’ 


*Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, Hey- 


| wood) protested against the proposal in 
He had 


the clause to give an allowance or 
bounty of 2d. per gallon on exported 
methylated spirits. A similar bounty of 
2d. per proof gallon on other plain 
spirits exported, and of 4d. per gallon on 
exported compounded or flavoured spirits 
was given by the Government. These 
allowances—or, to call them by their 
more correct name, these bounties—were 
defended on the grounds that the home 
distiller was put to extra expense as 
compared with the foreign distiller, 
owing to having to distil under excise 
restrictions, and that they operated as a 
countervailing duty to the surtax alleged 
to be charged by foreign Governments. 
As he had, on former occasions, gone 
into the reasons against giving these 
export allowances, he would only say 
then that, instead of the home distiller 
being at a disadvantage by the presence 
and acts of an officer of Excise, the con- 
trary was the fact. The Excise officer 
was required to be present at all hours 
free of charge to the distiller, who had 
nothing to pay even for overtime. The 
exciseman, by his vigilance, drawing and 
proving of samples, and in other ways, 
fulfilled a useful purpose to the distiller, 
who would otherwise have to engage, in 
his own interest, paid help to do the 
work. The bounties were contrary to 
Free Trade, and were the only ones now 
allowed in this country on any exported 
produce, though, if there were any article 
which least deserved such consideration, 
it was that of spirits, owing to the harm 
which they did to the public welfare. 
As to the allowances being regarded as a 
countervailing duty, when continental 
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powers gave bounties on exported sugars, 
we refused, very wisely, to retaliate by 
countervailing duties, and we ought still 
more to refuse with reference to spirits. 
As the export bounties were allowed on 
other spirits, he would not divide the 
House on the proposal to give them also 
on methylated spirits, which were used 
for commercial purposes. But he pro- 
tested against the allowances on spirits 
in any form, and he would not only 
renew his protest, but would, if the 
bounties were not abolished, take the 
sense of the House at some future time 
as to their continuance. An average of 
£35,000 annually of public money was 
thus given away, and though, compared 
with the large national expenditure, it 
seemed a small sum, it was a sum the 
taxpayers of this country ought not to be 
called upon to pay. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he was glad the hon. 
Member did not intend to press the 
matter to a Division. This allowance of 
2d. a gallon on the export of spirits 
manufactured here was a subject which 
had been often discussed. It had always 
been regarded as a necessary and just 
allowance and a compensation for the 
interference of the Excise officer in the 
discharge of his duty. The hon. Member 
seemed to think it was an advantage to 
the manufacturer to have the exciseman 
on the premises analysing the spirits ; but 
it was highly improbable that the manu- 
facturer thought so. All that was being 
done now was to extend to methylated 
spirits the allowance made in ordinary 
spirits. As far as his knowledge went, 
he believed it to be a fair allowance, and 
he hoped the hon. Member would be 
satisfied with the explanation. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clauses 7 and 8 agreed to. 


On Clause 9 (Repeal of an Exemption 
from Stamp Duty on Receipts), 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had exercised a wise 
discretion in not loading his Budget 
speech with detailed explanations of 
some of these clauses. Some of them 
seemed to him to be of importance, and 
it would be right that they should have 


Mr. T. Snape. 
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some general idea of the changes to be 
made in the law. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough 
to state the object of this clause. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Member for Hampstead 
would remember what occurred in 1893, 
when he stated the practical effect of the 
clause. What he said was, that a prac- 
tice had arisen of attaching to cheques 
and dividends a form of receipt stating 
that, “No stamp is required on this 
receipt.” Thus, a person who ought to 
give a penny receipt stamp was told not 
to give it, and the revenue lost largely 
in consequence. He consulted with 
several bankers on the subject, and they 
agreed that this was an evasion of the 
Stamp Act which ought to be stopped. 
The practice arose in the old days, when 
the charges were much higher than now, 
and when certain exemptions were 
allowed. The clause was settled in 1893, 
but he found that the alterations made 
in it to meet the views of the bankers 
would render it necessary to recommit 
the Bill, and in order to obviate the 
delay which that would involve he 
dropped the clause. On that occasion 
the hon. Member for Hampstead thanked 
him for the courtesy with which he had 
met the views of the bankers, and ex- 
pressed his regret that the forms of the 
House would not permit him to move 
the clause then. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 10 agreed to. 


On Clause 11, 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said, that its object was to 
reduce the Stamp Duty on a power of 
attorney for the transfer of a small sum of 
Government stock. The clause reduced 
the Stamp Duty wherever the nominal 
amount of the stock did not exceed 
£100; but it did not alter the Duty 
upon amounts over £100. The reduc- 
tion was necessary in order to encourage 
persons with small savings to invest 
them in Government stock by facilitating 
transfer. It was obviously expedient to 
make the process as little expensive as 


possible. 
Clause agreed to. 
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On Clause 12 (Collection of Stamp 
Duty in Cases of Property Vested by Act 
or Passbond Under Statutory Power) 


*Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER explained that the object of 
the clause was to replace clauses in 
local acts, and thus to save trouble to 
the promoters of private Bills. The 
collection of the Duty was usually pro- 
vided for by a clause in a private Act ; 
and there could be no objection to doing 
it once for all in a public one. 


Clause agreed to. 
On Clause 13, 


*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER explained that its object 
was to remove doubts as to newspaper 
policies of insurance. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 14 :— 


AMENDMENT OF 54 AND 55 vict. c. 39, as 
TO THE PAYMENT OF STAMP DUTY ON 
CERTAIN FOREIGN SECURITIES. 


“Where foreign securities within the mean- 
ing of Sections Eighty-two and Eighty-three of 
the Stamp Act 1891, are issued in the United 
Kingdom, and the interest thereon is not payable | 
in the United Kingdom, and such evidence of 
the amount of the securities as the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue require is produced to them, 
then the Commissioners, if in their discretion 
they consider it expedient to do so, may accept 
payment of the amount of Stamp Duty which 
would be payable if all the said securities were 
duly stamped, and on such payment may dfspense 
with the necessity of the securities being 
stamped. The Commissioners shall give notice 
in The London Gazette of any such dispensa- 
tion.”’ 


*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) in 
asking the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to explain the effect of the change in the 
law said that, as far as he understood, it 
was an exceedingly useful and simple 
alteration. From experience in the City 
he was aware that considerable trouble 
and unnecessary obstruction were caused 
by securities being vbliged to be stamped 
which formed only part of a loan, of 
which the remaining part was not sub- 
ject to stamp. If he correctly under- 
stood the arrangements proposed, they 
would insure that bonds forming part 
of a loan, although issued in London, 
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would not necessarily bear in perpetuity 
an English impressed stamp, which they 
could be relieved of without loss or pre- 
judice to the Exchequer by payment 
at the time of issue of the integral sum 
which would otherwise become payable. 
It was necessary the public should know 
that the Exchequer did not lose anything 
by this arrangement, because, although 
the proportion of the loan in question 
was only the proportion in respect of 
which taxes could become payable, no 
were paid on the creation of stock, no 
further gain would come to the 
Exchequer because ex hypothesi the 
interest on the loan was not payable in 
this country. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he attached consider- 
able value to this clause. London was 
the great money market of the world, 
and although the Government raised 
considerable sums by stamps on many 
transactions, their object was to make 
the stamp revenue interfere as little 
as possible with transactions which we 
might have to carry on with foreign 
countries. Everyone who had charge of 
the finances of the country would 
always desire to remove any difficulty 
which prevented foreign business from 
coming here, which was the natural 
money market of all the countries of the 
world. In some markets where a loan 
was issued, objection was taken to the 
British stamp being on it. No one had 
anything to lose by that stamp not 
being impressed except the Exchequer. 
The stamp was put on in order that they 
might secure getting the money. But if 
they could get the money without, they 
were as well off as if the stamp were put 
on, and if they insisted on putting the 
stamp on, they would not get the money 
because the bonds would not be issued 
here but elsewhere. 


Clause agreed to and added to the 
Bill. 


On Clause 15, which abolishes the 
limit of time under the Stamp Act, 1891. 
Section 15 for mitigating or remitting 
penalties payable on stamping, 


*Mr. COHEN said he understood it 
gave the Commissioners power to miti- 
gate penalties all over the country. 
This was a great advantage, and was 
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almost necessitated by the important|hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
changes which had been made in the|Secretary to the Treasury that such 
death duties last year. officers were being appointed, in order to 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-|see that where there were opportunities 
CHEQUER said, that inasmuch as the | for frauds of this character being perpe- 
Inland Revenue had too constantly | trated they should not be taken advan- 
before the public mind the burdens im-| tage of. He hoped that he should receive 
posed, he was glad of an opportunity of from the right hon. Gentleman an 
bringing into light those they remitted. | assurance that the Treasury would move 
Under the present law, after three| in the matter. 

months the full penalty had to be) Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
paid if an instrument was improperly, SURY (Sir Joun Hispert, Oldham) 





stamped. Non-stamping might arise 
from mere carelessness, and thedifferences 
in the Death Duties might postpone 
stamping for a longer time; the instru- 
ment might be put aside and forgotten. 
Non-stamping might again be due to 


said, that he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. R. W. Han- 
bury) that the point to which he 
referred was a most important one, and 
he could assure him that the Treasury 
would consider how to meet cases of the 





bond fide mistakes, arising sometimes} character he had indicated. He was, 
from the accidental disregard of some | however, not quite sure that the system 
provision of the instrument. All these|that was in force in Scotland could 
might cause the expiration of time, and | conveniently be adopted in England and 
by law the penalty must be imposed. | Ireland, but doubtless some plan might 
The limit of time had been found un-| be devised that would be equally effectual 


workable and to bear hardly, and under | 


Treasury authority the Commissioners 
had taken the full penalty and repaid 
the amount they thought it inexpedient 
to insist upon. 


Mr. HANBURY urged that there’ 
should be some check on officials in the | 


in preventing these frauds from being 
‘committed. He could not say more than 
| that on that occasion, and he hoped that 
| his assurance would be satisfactory to the 
| hon. Member. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, that although the right 


Courts of Justice, and especially in the | hon. Gentleman (Sir John Hibbert) had, 
County Courts throughout the country, | in his usual courteous manner, explained 
who fraudulently or otherwise did not) his views from the point of view of the 


use stamps of proper value, although | 


they received the full fee or used 
cancelled stamps. In Scotland a couple 
of years ago, a fraud of this kind was 
found to have existed, and in that part 
of the kingdom a better check upon the 
officials had been devised. But in Ire- 


land and England the Comptroller | 


General found that practically there 
was no check against the Exchequer 
being defrauded. Frauds had been dis- 
covered, and he suggested the appoint- 
ment of an officer connected with the In- 
land Revenue to watch over these officials. 
Similar officers should be appointed to 
perform similar duties in England and 


Scotland. Although representations had | 


been made to that effect, the Department 
had noti yet appointed such officers. He 
wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Hibbert) that, in the 
interest of the revenue of the country, a 
check should be placed upon the possi- 
bility of the fraud he had referred to 
being perpetrated. He should like to 


Mr. B. L. Cohen. 


Treasury, he felt it to be his duty to say 
a few words on the subject of the 
Clauses. It was not always that those 
hon. Members who now sat upon the 
Opposition side of the House had the 
pleasure of agreeing with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; and, therefore, it was with much 
gratification that he rose to support this 
clause. The object of the clause was to 
extend the time within which the 
Revenue Authorities might remit penal- 
ties in respect of insufficient or improper 
stamping. He agreed that there ought 
to be some check upon improper and 
fraudulent stamping ; and he wished to 
say, in confirmation of what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Preston, that 
a case had come before the Public 
Accounts Committee which showed the 
necessity for some such checks being 
provided. 





‘¢ There was a considerable number of voted 
services in respect of which large sums are 
realised by the sale of fee-stamps. In 1893-4, the 
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sum thus received amounted to upwards of 
£800,000.” 


Again he said— 


‘* During a visit to Ireland in July 1894 it 
came under notice that the only check as to the 
correctness in value of the stamps affixed to the 
documents in the Courts and as to the subsequent 
cancellation for preventing fraudulent use a 
second time rested with the officers of the Courts, 
without independent check ”’ 


Of course, if there were not sufficient 
checks upon such fraudulent practices, 
some action should be taken by the 
Inland Revenue Department in the 
matter. He understood, from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that some 
such action either had been, or was about 
to be, taken. As the hon. Member for 
Preston had said, special officers had 
been appointed in Scotland who exercised 
a check upon stamping ; and he saw no 
reason why a similar course should not 
be adopted in Ireland and in England, 
seeing that equal risk was run in those 
countries as in Scotland. Some steps 
should be taken to prevent stamps which 
had been once used being used a second 
time. 

Mr. HANBURY wished to ask 
whether the penalties that were imposed 
upon the members of the public, in 
respect to insufficient stamping, were 
equally imposed upon Government 
officials ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that that was a subject 
upon which he had not much information ; 
but he must point out that this clause 
merely gave a discretionary power to the 
Inland Revenue Department to remit 
penalties—in fact, to extend the days of 
grace. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 16 agreed to. 


On the return of the Chairman after 
the usual interval, 


Clause 17— 


INCOME TAX. 


“(1.) There shall be charged, levied, and paid 
for the year which began on the sixth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
five, in respect of all property profits and gains 
respectively described or comprised in the 
several Schedules A., B., C., D. and E. in the 
Income Tax Act, 1853, the following duties of 
income tax (that is to say) :—For every twenty 
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shillings of the annual value or amount of pro- 
perty profits and gains chargeable under the 
said Schedules A., C., D., or E., the duty of 
eightpence; and for every twenty shillings of 
the annual value of the occupation of lands, 
tenements, hereditaments and heritages charge- 
able under the said Schedule B., the duty of 
threepence. (2.) All such enactments relating 
to income tax as were in force on the fifth day 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five, shall have full force and effect 
with respect to the duties of income tax hereby 
granted, so far as those enactments are con- 
sistent with this Act.”’ 


Captain BETHELL moved—in Sub- 
Section (1), after ‘“ threepence” to in- 
sert— 


“Provided that for the purposes of exemption 
from or abatement of the said duties, the income 
arising from the occupation of such lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, or heritages, shall be 
one-third of the full annual value thereof.” 
The question dealt with by the Amend- 
ment was that of equalising the payment 
as between the English and the Scotch 
farmers. It would be remembered that 
last year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
undertook that these persons should be 
charged in the same way. Hitherto 
Scotch farmers had been charged Income 
Tax on one-third of their rental, whilst 
English farmers had been charged one- 
half. He was aware that the matter 
was very technical, and although he had 
placed this Amendment on the Paper he 
recognised that owing to the difficulties 
in arranging the question he could hardly 
expect the right hon. Gentleman to 
accept it. It would, however, give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the matter. The 
question of one-eighth in the Income Tax 
seemed a little obscure. He had con- 
sulted the speech of Sir Robert Peel, and 
from that speech and also from the 
Finance Act he made out that the 
English farmers got this abatement of 
one-eighth, but he was not clear that the 
Scotch farmers did, and with that abate- 
ment of one-eighth to the English farmer 
the difference in payments made by them 
and the Scotch farmers up to last year 
was no doubt not so great as one had 
previously thought it. Still it was the 
fact now that although under the 
Finance Act of last year the Income Tax 
was apparently charged in the same way 
upon all farmers, yet when they came to 
the question of exemptions and abate- 
ments the English farmers had, in the 
demand note of the Inland Revenue, to 
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declare their incomes at half their rental, 
and the Scotch farmers at only one-third 
of their rentals. Englishmen were thus 
placed at a considerable disadvantage 
as compared with Scotchmen, except, 
curiously enough, in one limited area of 
their income. In incomes ranging from 
about £550 to something under £700 he 
believed the English farmers got a few 
shillings advantage as compared with the 
Scotch farmers ; but, on the other hand, 
where they were at a disadvantage that 
disadvantage was very considerable. 
The point as he had said was of a highly 
technical character, and he should he 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
take the opportunity of giving them a 
full explanation on the subject. He 
begged formally to move the Amendment. 
*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER remarked that the hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen was perfectly right in 
saying this was a technical matter. It 
was extremely complicated and confusing, 
and he questioned whether any other 
Member except the hon. and gallant 
Member himself, who had gone into the 
point, would understand the explanation 
he was about togive. As the hon. Member 
was aware there was a difference in 
the actual figure that was charged up to 
last year. With an 8d. Income Tax, 
the charge would have been, under 
the old system, 4d. in the case of 
England and 3d. in the case of Scot- 
land and Ireland. In the Bill of last 
year the Government equalised the 
matter in that respect, but made no 
alteration with regard to another peculia- 
rity in the calculation, namely, that in the 
case of Scotland and Ireland the income 
is taken at one-third of the rent, and 
in the case of England at one-half. 
That would appear to create a dis- 
advantage in the case of the English 
farmer by reason of his income being: 
calculated at one-half instead of one-third 
of his rental. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had referred also to an 
advantage which England had in respect 
of the mysterious one-eighth. As far as 
he could learn it was founded upon this 
notion: (Of course, they were dealing 
here solely with the occupiers and not 
with the owners.) The one-eighth was 
given in England to the occupiers of 
tithe free land at a time when the 
tithe was collected in kind, and con- 
sequently fell on the occupier, and it 
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was supposed that an _ allowance 
ought to be made to the occupier of 
the tithe free land. In Scotland and 
Ireland, as he understood it, the tithe 
rent-charge fell upon the owner, and 
there the occupier did not get the 
one-eighth. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had correctly said that this 
was a question only of the exemptions 
or abatements. If they took the one- 
eighth and set it against the difference 


‘between the one-half or one-third, they 


would find that they compensated one 
another so exactly up to the rental of 
£480 a year that there was no difference. 
If they took the three things into con- 
sideration — namely, the one-third in 
Scotland and Ireland, and the one- 
half in England, and the allowance 
of one-eighth in the case of England, 
the abatements would work out 
exactly the same in the _ three 
countries. When they got above a 
rental of £500, there would be a very 
small number of cases where there was, 
perhaps, a little inequality. In the case 
of farms of not more than £480 a year 
rent, there would practically be no 
Income Tax at all. There was no 
doubt the matter might be brought 
to an actual equality if they applied the 
one-third limit to all the three countries, 
and took away from England the one- 
eighth abatement which was now allowed. 
Probably that would be the most correct 
way of doing the thing. If that were 
thought a desirable way of dealing with 
it, he would see if it could be effected 
in the Finance Bill of another year 
by him, or by his successor. That would 
bring about a theoretical equality. The 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would never do, because it 
would give to England the same figure 
as to Ireland and Scotland, and yet not 
give that one-eighth to them. If they 
were to make the cases equal, then they 
would, if they fixed the calculation at 
one-third in the case of England, have 
to take away the one-eighth. He 
hoped he had satisfied the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman there was no prac- 
tical injustice in the present state of 
things, but that on an average justice was 
done. At all events no great injustice 
arose from the apparent inequality, and 
the matter might, perhaps, hereafter be 
put on a more perfect footing. 
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Caprain BETHELL observed that he 
had looked into the matter more closely 
than he had done when he first raised the 
point. He had worked out the illus- 
trations, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the difference was not very 
serious. That difference was mainly in 
the case of the higher rentals up to £700 
and £800 a year, and although it was 
no consolation for a person who paid too 
much to know that others paid, perhaps, 
too little, he did not think, after the 
explanation that had been given, the 
matter was so important as to put the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the in- 
convenience of setting it right in the 
present Budget. He would, therefore, 
ask leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY rose to move: Page 
6, line 15, after “‘ Act,” add— 


‘*Except that, in addition to the relief 
afforded to the joint incomes of married persons 
under £500 a year, under Section 34, Sub-sec- 
tion 2, of the Finance Act, 1894, similar relief 
shall be afforded when the wife’s income is 
classified under and the Income Tax would be 
pa under any section of Schedules D and 

of The Income Tax Act, 1842.” 


He remarked that last year, in the 
alterations the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made in the Finance Act, he 
included one concerning certain changes 
in the Income Tax, and not only made 
the remissions on small incomes higher 
than they had been before, but he also 
made what was thought to be a great 
concession at the time in the case of the 
joint incomes of husband and wife. 
There were at that time several 
Amendments on the Paper on the sub- 
ject, including one which he had placed 
there with the view of bringing the ques- 
tion before the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had also an Amend- 
ment which they all thought—as he 
believed did the right hon. Gentleman 
himself—would meet their entire wishes. 
It met with his (Mr. Bartley’s) wishes, 
inasmuch as it made the exemptions in 
the case of such joint incomes entirely 
depend on the incomes being made by 
industry. The effect of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment was that in 
the case of a husband and wife 
whose joint income was less than £500, 
that income was not be considered 
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as one, but as two, and therefore each 
was to get an abatement up to £160 
a year. The only criticism on the 
Amendment was that it did not in- 
clude the income of a wife derived from 
investments, with which he, personally, 
did not agree, for he held the views that 
it would not be reasonable to extend 
the concession to a wife’s income when 
derived from such a source. But the 
feeling of the House undoubtedly was 
that the joint income of the husband and 
wife, when the income of the wife was 
derived from any other source but in- 
vestments, would be treated separately. 
The authorities of the Inland Revenue, 
however, took a different view. The 
words of the great Income Tax Act of 
1842 were ‘incomes derived from any 
profession, trade, employment, or avo- 
cation.” In the Act of last year the 
word “trade” was left out; and that, 
it seemed, made all the difference. Most 
people would have thought that “em- 
ployment or avocation” included 
“trade.” In ordinary conversation 
it certainly would, but, then, an 
Act of Parliament did not take 
an ordinary view of things. Anyway, 
the authorities of Somerset House held 
that “employment or avocation” did 
not include “trade”; and, therefore, 
they had this extraordinary anomaly, 
that while a wife who worked as a typist 
got the benefit of the concession, her 
sister who kept a bonnet-shop was ex- 
cluded. A great deal might have been 
said for resisting the concession alto- 
gether, but when it was made in the 
case of “ any profession, employment, or 
avocation,” the case of “trade ” ought 
not to be excluded from the benefit. As 
the pubiic could hardly realise that “ em- 
ployment or avocation” did not include 
“trade,” the difference had given rise to 
a good deal of ill-feeling and hardship. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
probably say that to include “ trade” in 
the concession would make a great dif- 
ference to the Revenue. He did not 
know anything about that; but on the 
abstract question of principle, if they 
allowed the concession to a married 
woman who earned her separate income 
as a typist, he could not see how they 
couid deny it to another married woman 
who earned her separate income in a 
bonnet-shop. If it was a reasonable 
concession in the case of one married 
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woman who earned her living, it was 
reasonable in all cases of married women 
who earned their livings, and the acci- 
dent that one line of business was called 
a “trade,” another “an employment,” 
and another “ an avocation,” should not 
make a difference. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would agree that 
this was a reasonable proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke the previous 
night about the flourishing condition of 
the Revenue. If the concession did 
mean a slight loss, the virtue of the right 
hon. Gentleman in granting it would be 
rewarded by a continuance of the 
flourishing condition of the Revenue, 
and he would also have the blessings of 
those deserving people. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that when he made 
the concession referred to last year, he 
pointed out the danger which beset the 
question from the revenue point of view. 
Nobody knew better than the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment—for 
he had often called attention to the fact 
—the large amount of Revenue which 
was derived from lower incomes, and, 
therefore, anything that touched lower 
incomes seriously affected the fiscal 
result of the Income Tax. 
bound to acknowledge that the conces- 
sion he made last year was due ina great 
degree to what he had learned from the 
hon. Member in regard to those joint in- 
comes. But it was the fact that when 
they touched those incomes they touched 
one of the most productive strata of 
Revenue. That was not an altogether 
unsatisfactory circumstance. In_ the 
time of Peel the Income Tax yielded only 
£770,000 a year for every penny ; to- 
day it yielded £2,000,000 for every 
penny, and that great growth of the 
Tax was mainly due to the fact that 
the non -paying Income Tax classes of 





society—-men who earned less than £160 | the large loss which would accrue. 
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trade ; and when he made the conces- 
sion last year he intentionally confined 
it to the first category—that of employ- 
ments. If that were not so, in the case 
of a man who had little of his own but 
who married a woman with a separate 
income of £350 a year from Consols, 
that couple would have to pay less than 
a man who had an income of £500 ayearas 
clerk and married a woman who had no 
separate income, and who, consequently 
would not be entitled to the concession. 
Therefore, they would be giving to the 
woman with a permanent income, and, 
therefore, under no necessity of saving 
for the children, a greater benefit than 
they would give to the man with a pre- 
carious income and the responsibilities 
of the family. It was quite obvious it 
could not be applied to the income of a 
woman derived from investment. [Mr. 
BartLey: “I never suggested that.”] 
Then hon. Member then said, ‘ Why 
not apply it to trade?” From the In- 
land Revenue point of view it was im- 
possible to apply it to trade. The case 
of a schoolmistress, for instance, was 
that of pure earnings, the result of the 
mere exertion and occupation of the 
wife herself. But when they came to 
trade they entered upon different con- 
siderations, because trade must involve 
some degree of capital. The woman 
might be a lodging-house keeper, and yet 
the purchase of the house might be 
made by the man. Under the Act of 
1842 vocation really meant something 
corresponding to what was called salary 
—-salary as distinguished from the earn- 
ings of trade founded upon capital. That 
was really the distinction between the 
two cases. He did not think it would 
be according to the principle on which 
they proceeded if they made an exemp- 


|tion in the case of husband and wife 


making £500 between them. The hon. 
Member anticipated he would speak of 
He 


a year—had risen up into the Income|hoped the Committee would not think 


Tax paying level, which, socially, was a/|he spoke lightly. 


On the contrary, he 


very important and satisfactory circum-| realised the responsibility of his position, 


stance. But the fact also showed how 
careful they must be, from the point of 
view of the Revenue, in dealing with 
matters affecting this class of the com- 
munity. Inthe Income Tax Act of 1842 
there was one category of rules which 
referred to a!l employments, and another 
category of rules which referred to 


Mr. Bartley. 





and he made his statements upon the 
information of those whom he could 
thoroughly trust. He asserted that 
if they opened the door in respect 
to trade, evasion would be very 
easy, and the loss to the Revenue would 
be very great. He had asked for in- 
formation, and was satisfied that the 
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adoption of this Amendment would 
result in a loss of Income Tax which 
could not be valued at less than three 
quarters of a million sterling. [Mr. 
BartLey: ‘“ With the Income Tax at 
8d. in the pound ?”] Yes. [Mr. Geratp 
Lover: “ And without the £500 limit ?”] 
Under the £500 limit. He could not 
possibly say how many people would 
attempt to evade the tax, but the tempta- 
tion would be very great. He could 
not accept the responsibility of opening 
the door to such a leakage in the tax. 
To open such a door would be to make 
too great a breach in the system of the 
Income Tax, and he must press on the 
Committee the absolute necessity of pre- 
serving the integrity of the framework 
of the Income Tax Act. They must 
take extreme care they did not under- 
mine the foundations of that Act. 
Holding to views he had expressed, he 
could not recommend the acceptance of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY thought the right 
hon. Gentleman must have made a mis- 
take in estimating the loss at £750,000, 
because according to the return of In. 
come Tax which was made upon his 
(Mr. Bartley’s) Motion, the amount of 
Tax paid by persons with under £500 a 
year was only just over £1,000,000. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX-|} 
CHEQUER asked the hon. Member to| 
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Russian bonds ; but it would give her 
relief if her money were in London and 
North - Western debentures, French 
Rentes, and Prussian bonds. The hon. 
Member would see the adoption of his 
Amendment would produce most extra- 
ordinary anomalies. The Amendment 
related very largely to investments of 
a most miscellaneous character, and 
its effect would be most unequal 
in + regard to those _ investments. 
When he gave that figure, it included 
all those securities to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that if his 
clause had the interpretation ascribed to 
it by the right hon. Gentleman, it was 
imperfectly drafted. The object as set 
out in the preamble of his Bill, was that 
all married women who earned their 
incomes should be entitled to the allow- 
ance. The remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman strengthened his view. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that if 
the extension to all earned incomes 
were made, the cost to the Exchequer 
would be three-quarters of a million. 
That could not be so, because the whole 
amount received from earned married 
women’s incomes under Schedule D, in 
1893, only a little exceeded a million. 
He wished all trade incomes of married 
women to be included. Since the 1893 
figures were published the right hon. 


pardon him ; he was addressing himself | Gentleman had made fresh exemptions, 


to the helt. Gentleman’s Amendment. 


The argument he used was mainly with | 


referencetotrade, but heoverlookedamost | 
important point. The Amendmentcovered | 


a great number of things which were not | | important. 


merely connected with trade. Perhaps | 


the hon. Gentleman’s attention had not 


been called to the fact thathis Amendment 
said, “Similar relief shall be afforded when 
the wife’s income is classified under, and 
the income-tax would be payable under, 
any section of Schedules D and E of the 
Income-tax Act, 1842.” Section D of 
the income-tax would cover all invest- 
ments in railways. All investments in 
foreign securities, in water companies, 
in industrial associations, would come 
within the Amendment, because the 
wife’s income would be classified under 
Schedule D. The Amendment would, 
therefore, produce a result the hon. 
Gentleman did not desire. The Amend- 
ment would not give the woman relief if 
her money were in land, Consols, or 
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so that of course, the cost of the con- 
cession for which he asked would be 
| proportionately reduced. He did not 
think, however, that the cost was very 
He pressed the proposal as 
being right and just. 

*Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton) 
said, that he had put down an Amend- 
ment covering still wider ground than 
his hon. Friend’s ; for he proposed that 
the incomes of married women from 
whatever source, should be exempt from 
Income Tax if below the requisite 
amount. The remarks of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer justified him in 
having put down that Amendment, 
and made him _ regret that he 
had not moved it. It would be 
much simpler and more just to act on 
the principle of that Amendment. As 
to what it would cost the taxpayer, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, 
in speaking of the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Deptford, 
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which was wider even than the present 
proposal, or that which he had put on 
the paper, because it applied to all mar- 
ried women’s income, whether the joint 
income of husband and wife amounted 
to £500 or not—in speaking to that 
Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘‘The Amendment did not limit these con- 
cessions to people of small income. The Inland 
Revenue had made calculations, and they“ in- 


formed him that the concessions proposed in the 
Amendment would involve a loss of at least 


£500,000 a year, and more probably of 
£750,000.” 
If that were the case, it was im- 


possible that the concession, if extended 
only to incomes below £500, should 
cost £500,000. That was not very 
important. But last year, in moving 
the exemption on the Report Stage, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made it 
perfectly clear that it was only to apply 
to incomes from “ professions, employ- 
ment, and vocation.” But in discussion 
on the Committee Stage of the Finance 
Bill last year, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not make that clear, at least 
to the Opposition. In response to an 
appeal from his supporters the right hon. 
Gentleman promised on that occasion to 
consider the subject and move an 
Amendment on Report ; and it was dis- 
tinctly understood by the Opposition that 
exemption was to apply to incomes from 
trade as well as to those from “ employ- 
ment, profession, or vocation.” Why 
should trade incomes enjoy the privi- 
leges of incomes derived from a profes- 
sion or vocation, seeing that they were 
precarious and fluctuating? The in- 
stances given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had always referred to people 
already married. Take the case of a 
widow who had a small tobacconist shop 
or a lodging-house. If she married 
again, her income was clubbed together 
with that of her husband for Income Tax 
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Bill. 
his hon. Friend would divide on the 
question, as there were many people 
who felt strongly about it. He knew 
the difficulty which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might have in making up 
the deficit ; but private Members could 
not move any Amendment except by way 
of reduction. It was not for them to point 
out how the deficit could be met, but 
only to voice the grievances which were 
felt by those whom they represented. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
women who worked in mills would be 
regarded as within the definition 
“ employment or vocation.” 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said, that he would inquire. 
[The right hon. Gentleman thea walked 
down the floor of the House and held a 
brief consultation with one of the occu- 
pants of the seats under the Peers’ 
Gallery devoted to the use of Strangers. | 

Mr. HANBURY said, that he was 
astonished that neither the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer nor the Secretary to the 
Treasury—the latter being the represen- 
tative of a Lancashire manvfacturing 
town—could answer such an important 
question without reference to the Inland 
Revenue officials. Even the Attorney 
General did not know what to say. 


*TueE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUE!, who meanwhile had re- 
sumed his seat: I do not administer 
personally the details of the Inland 
Revenue. I do not pretend to know 
them, and it is impossible that I should. 
But I speak with the authority of the 
men who do know, and when I am asked 
a question which does not come within 
my personal cognisance I refer to them. 
I was asked whether in particular 
instances the allowance was made—a 
thing I could not know and could 
have no means of knowing. But 
I have inquired, and my answer 
to the question now is that, in 


purposes. But in the case of her sister, | respect of the persons referred to by the 
who was, say, the manageress of aj|hon. Member, the allowance is made 
hotel or of a mercantile concern, the | under the head of “ Employment.” That 
incomes of man and wife would not be! is probably a more satisfactory answer to 
clubbed together, and the income of the | his question than I could otherwise have 





wife would come under the exemption. 
This was extremely unfair, as well as 
illogical. If a married woman’s income 
was her own, it ought to be hers for all 
purposes, whether advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to herself. 


Mr. Gerald Loder. 








given. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that the action 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
showed that this was a very difficult 


| question. If the right hon. Gentleman 
He hoped that | could not say at once whether a mill 
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hand came within the definition of “em- 
ployment or vocation,” surely the public 
had cause to complain? That they 
should have to go to the Inland Revenue 
Office to find out whether they were 
within the exemption or not was a great 
grievance. It would not matter, of 
course, if it did not affect them so seri- 
ously financially. On the Report Stage 
some words ought to be brought up 
which would make the question quite 
clear, so that ‘he that runs may read.” 
A smaller allowance to all married 
women who earned their incomes would 
be better than a larger allowance to a 
few. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: If I can make the words 
clearer I shall be extremely glad to see 
what can be done. But the hon. Gentle- 
man, with his long experience of Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bills, surely never 
expects them to be in a form where “ he 
that runs may read.” I have found 
them very far from that. If there isa 
subject which can exercise the human 
intellect more than high analytical 
mathematics it is the Bills of the Inland 
Revenue. They are like the secrets of 
an ancient order, which were kept by 
those who had to administer them. | 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s | 
Lynn) said, he rose in order to come to 
the rescue of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer. He sympathised with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
said that the secure method of levying 
taxation was to levy a considerable por- | 
tion of it at the larger end of the pyramid | 
and not at the smaller. He did not see, | 
however, how a mill hand could come | 
under the designation of being employed | 
externally to trade. His view was that | 
none of those exemptions should exist, | 
and if the exemption was not to exist in | 
the case of trade, it should be taken 
away in the other cases as well. There- | 
fore, when the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer promised to reconsider this point, | 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman | 
was entering upon a dangerous course. 
It was right in his view that two persons 
earning £500 between them should pay 
towards the expenses of the State. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE thought 
that this question would be made pain- 
fully clear to tens of thousands of work- 
ing men and women all over the country. 
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If certain allowances were made in the 
incomes of wives who earned their living 
by typewriting, literature and other 
means, why should not that exemption 
be extended to the earnings of women 
engaged in trade or business? In each 
case the money was earned by ingenuity, 
skill, eyes and brains. It would be im- 
possible to persuade women that one 
class of earnings should be favoured by 
an-allowance and not the other. If the 
limitation suggested was adopted, it was 
clear that the loss to the revenue would 
be very slight. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
expect him to aid him with what might 
be called his “professional co-operation.’ 
He had still ringing in his ears the 
denunciations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the exemp- 
tions of last year. He foresaw the dan- 
gerous course on which the right hon. 
Gentleman was embarking then. He 
gave the right hon. Gentleman not only 
his own views, but the views of the right 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) with regard to exemptions, 
and he showed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the danger and the injustice 


|involved in many of the proposed exemp- 


tions. He agreed with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that it was a matter of 
the greatest importance when they came 
to touch that portion of the income tax 
which lay below incomes of £500. It 
had not been realised by the country to 
what extent the financial strength of the 
income tax rested on the lower strata of 
incomes as well as upon the higher ; and 
this was a matter which must not be lost 
sight of. The anomalies, injustices and 
difficulties of those exemptions had been 
illustrated by what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and others had said. He 
thought that in this case the argument 
was against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for a great deal of the income from 
trade was less certain and more exposed 
to every kind of fluctuation than the 
income enjoyed by the receiver of divi- 
dends ; and therefore, from the justest 
point of view,trade ought to be exempted. 
On the other hand, the argument was in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s favour, inas- 
much as every kind of evasion might be 
practised. But they could not argue the 
question entirely on the principle of 
justice ; they must argue it on the ground 
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of expediency and general policy. If there- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were to embark 
on a policy such as had been indicated 
by some of his hon. Friends,and admitted 
this class of exemption, they would be 
driven from point to point until there 
would be a danger of seeing the whole 
revenue from the tax whittled away. 
On that ground he should vote against 
the Amendment of his hon Friend. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 56; 
Noes, 144.—(Division List, No. 101.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON said that, though 
he was in the Lobby, he had been unable 
to record his vote. He intended to vote 
for the Amendment. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. HANBURY, in rising to move 
the following new clause regarding the 
assessment of Land Tax— 


“The cost of the assessment and collection of 
Land Tax shall be defrayed out of the net quota 
or sum from time to time remaining in charge 
against any parish tithing or place in respect of 
such tax, and the amount, if any, collected over 
and beyond such net gota or sum shall be used 
for the purpose of redemption of the Land Tax 
chargeable upon such parish tithing or place in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of the 
43rd and 44th years of Victoria, chapter 19,’’ 
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was only when they came to deal with 
other provisions disposing of the surplus 
Land Tax that injustice arose. It applied 
more especially to the poorer parishes, 
because, for instance, in places where the 
Land Tax was only £50 or £60, it was 
a great hardship that it should be in- 
creased by 9 and 10 per cent., and some- 
times even by 20 per cent. There 
were two provisions in the Act called 
the Tax Management Act 1888-89, deal- 
ing with the payment of the collector, 
who was often also the assessor, out of 
the Land Tax. One of those provisions 
was swept away in 1891, and the col- 
lector, who was often the assessor, was 
removed, but the other still remained, 
and it was to the injustice of that parti- 
cular proviso that he wished to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was to the effect that the 
Board of Inland Revenue could give 
their permission to the Commissioners 
of the Land Tax to pay to the two 
assessors any amount of the surplus tax 
that they might assess. The amount 
was an uncertain sum; but it was evi- 
dent that if the assessors were to be paid 
out of the surplus Land Tax, and to re- 
ceive, as they almost invariably did re- 
|ceive, with the assent of. the Inland 
| Revenue, the whole of that surplus Land 
| Tax, it was clearly to the interest of the 











—explained that his object was to remove | assessors to increase that tax in a parish 
a great injustice adding largely to the|as much as they could. He, therefore, 
incidence of the Land Tax in small} had these two objections to the existing 
country parishes. The Land Tax, as|mode of paying the assessors—in the 
they knew, was a fixed quota upon every | first place, that the amount paid was an 
parish, or was supposed to be so. It! uncertain sum; and secondly, that the 
varied a little from year to year in con- | assessor had every temptation put in his 
sequence of re-assessments, and, therefore,| way to levy an additional amount of 


it was not possible for the assessor to|taxation, because he received the 
always collect the exact amount of the|whole of the surplus. That was 
quota. But then, in such cases, the|a bad system, and it had _ also 


ordinary provision of the law was, thatthe effect on many small parishes that 
the surplus of the tax so raised should | rather than pay this surplus amount to 
be paid into the Bank of England, and | the assessors they practically had no re- 
be held in the names of the Commis-| assessment at all. They went on year 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and there be | after year without making any re-assess- 
allowed to accumulate until a sufficient! ment. An hon. Member for Bristol had 
amount had accumulated to redeem the told him that he knew of several parishes 
tax. If that were carried out it would where there had been no re-assessments 
be fair, and the parishes would have for many years for this reason, and that 
nothing to complain of, because, although the Land Tax in those parishes had 
more might be raised than the actual | practically remained the same every year. 
quota in any given year, the money There was this further point. He had 
would accumulate for the benefit of the | also been informed that the men referred 
parish and the redemption of the quota. | to collected both the Income Tax and 
So far the law was just and fair, and it | the Land Tax, and also the assessment 
Mr. @. J. Goschen. | 
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in many cases, and that the payment 
made to them for collectors of the In- 
come and Land Taxes was so inadequate 
that unless they filled at the same time 
the office of assessor they would not get 
sufficient remuneration for their work. 
He proposed to meet the difficulty by a 
very simple remedy, which he thought 
was a fair one,and which he did not think 
would affect the Budget to any consider- 
able extent. It was this—that to avoid 
placing temptation in the way of 
assessors, and to avoid raising these 
large amounts of surplus Land Tax, 
which was very hard on the country 
parishes and on the Jand, he proposed to 
pay the assessor a fixed sum out of the 
ordinary Land Tax, and so avoid any 
surplus being raised at all. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER agreed that the present 
mode of remunerating the assessors was 
not a good one, and ought to be 
amended. The hon. Member was quite 
right in correcting his Amendment or 
his clause by omitting the word “ collec- 
tion,” because the collection was already 
provided for under the Inland Revenue 
Vote, and did not come out of the Land 
Tax at all. Therefore no complaint 
arose under the head of collection. There 
was a sum of £18,000 now paid to clerks 
and collectors, and it came out of the 
Vote. Now, as to the assessment, the 
amount of the surplus Land Tax raised 
was not so large as the hon. Member 
supposed, for the amount going to the 
assessors all over the country did not 
much exceed 1 per cent. What he was 
informed was this: if the net quota of a 
parish were £200, the Commissioners 
might make an assessment of £205, 
allowing £5 as remuneration to the 
assessor ; if the amount fell short of the 
assessment to £202 or £203, the assessor 
took the £2 or £3. He did not think 
the particular form of the Amendment 
the best way of dealing with a bad sys- 
tem, but perhaps the hon. Member would 
be satisfied with the assurance given, 
not on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the Inland Revenue, 
and the matter would be dealt with 
next year in the Inland Revenue Bill. 
There were other reasons why he could 
not accept the particular form of Amend- 
ment. The matter was one really almost 
de minimis, but if the hon. Member 
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would take his assurance, he on his part 
would take care to have it considered. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was not a 
case of de minimis in relation to the 
small parishes. In two parishes with 
which he was intimately acquainted, 
where the quota was about £65 each, 
£5 or £6 of surplus Land Tax had been 
levied for some years. The grievance 
did not apply to the large parishes. Nor 
did he quite understand what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to do 
with the assessment during next year ; 
for instance, before it could be dealt 
with in the Budget Bill. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: My suggestion was, that 
it must be endured for this and next 
year. I do not understand on what 
principle it is that people raise, in the 
parishes of which the hon. Member 
speaks, this extravagant amount of sur- 
plus Land Tax ; but, of course, his local 
knowledge is of more value than my 
personal opinion on the matter. What 
I suggest is, that he will allow the matter 
to stand over for this year, on the under- 
standing that the matter will be dealt 
with in the next Inland Revenue Bill. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the practice 
was adopted, and could only be adopted, 
by consent of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment. and therefore he submitted 
the grievance could be remedied by an 
Act of Administration. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, the question whether 
it could be done by an Act of Adminis- 
tration was one he would inquire into, 
but for the future the matter would be 
put on a proper basis. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
hoped the right hon Gentleman would 
remember, in devising a new system, 
that the collectors of Land Tax were not 
overpaid at present. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Progress reported. 


STANDING COTMMITEE (SCOTLAND). 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th May]— 


‘“¢ That, in addition to the two Standing Com- 
mittees appointed under Standing Order No. 47, 
a Standing Committee shall be appointed for 
the consideration of all Bills introduced by a 
Minister of the Crown relating exclusively to 
Scotland, which may, by Order of the House, 
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be committed to them ; and that the provisions 
of Standing Order No. 47 shall apply to tre said 
Standing Committee; that the said Standing 
Committee do consist of all the Members repre- 
senting Scottish constituencies, together with 
Fifteen other Members to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection, who shall have regard 
in such appointment to the approximation of the 
balance of parties in the Committee to that of 
the whole House, and who shall have power , 
from time to time to discharge the Members so | 
nominated by them, and to appoint others in 
substitution of those discharged ; that Standing 
Orders Nos. 49 and 50 do apply to the said 
Standing Committee.”’— (Sir George Trevelyan.) 


Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
regretted very much, after the explana- 
tion given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that he should require to 
oppose as strongly as he could the setting 
up of this Grand Committee. He did 
so on two grounds—firstly, because it | 
would be a reactionary measure ; and | 
secondly, because the course to be pur- 
sued would retard the progress of the| 
Crofters’ Bill, in which he was much} 
interested. He should like to say a 
word about the position of Parties in 
relation to the Government. When in| 
1888 the late Government proposed to | 
set up Grand Committees he and _ his 
friends agreed to the present Grand 
Committee, and they endeavoured to 
set up two Grand Committees on the | 
principle of nationality. They proposed 
to have a Grand Committee for Scotland 
and one for Wales. They lost the 
Seotch Grand Committee by a fair 
majority, and the Welsh Committee 
by a majority of some _half-a-dozen. 
Though the late Government objected to 
these Special Grand Committees, they 
recognised practically the principle of 
nationality in carrying out their busi- 
ness. The Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Act in 1888 was referred to a 
Committee composed of 25 persons. Of 
these, 21 were Scotch Members, three 
were Scotchmen who had been Scotch 
Members, and one was an English Mem- 
ber, the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wigan, who was nominated on the Com- 
mittee as an expert, having great know- 
ledge of municipal government. There 
was, therefore, a preponderance of 24 
Scotchmen out of 25 on that Committee. 
In 1890 this doctrine of nationality made 
still further progress. A Bill was intro- 
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police superannuation, and was sent 
before a special Committee. How was 
it proposed to constitute that Committee ? 
Twenty-one Scotch Members were put 
down for nomination by the ex-Lord 
Advocate—not a single English, or Irish, 
or Welsh Member. That showed that 
the chief Scotch authorities of that day 
were in favour of devolution of the basis 
of nationality. One of the Scotch Mem- 
bers originally named for nomination 
was the Solicitor General for Scotland, 
but he was made a judge, and in his 
place the name of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich was proposed, he having been at 
one time a Scotch Member. That was 
the position as far as the late Govern- 
ment were concerned. What did the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his colleagues do. Objecting on prin- 
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‘ciple to the mode of constituting this 


Committee, an Amendment was movVed 
in their behalf by the present Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, proposing that there 
should be a Grand Scotch Committee, 
consisting of the 72 Members for Scot- 
land. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the present Secretary for 
Scotland, the present Lord Advocate, the 
present Minister for Agriculture, and 
other right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Ministerial Bench, who were in the 
House at the time, all voted for the 
Amendment, which, however, was de- 
feated by a small majority. But the 
Liberal Party pledged itself to the 
principle of that Amendment. A memo- 
rial, signed by the Scotch Liberal 
Members, had been sent to the Govern- 
ment this Session, asking that all Scotch 
Bills, after the First Reading, might be 
sent to a Scotch Grand Committee, and 
that the stages of Second Reading, Com- 
mittee, and Report should be dealt with 
there. He did not sign the memorial 
himself, because he thought it would be 
as difficult for the Government to grant 
that demand as to grant Home Rule for 
Scotland, and if there was to be a 
contest he preferred to fight for the 
greater issue. After the memorial had 
been considered, a compromise was 
suggested, and the Government proposed 
to constitute a Scotch Grand Committee 
for the Committee Stages of Bills. That 
was objected to on the other side, and 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who voted, in 1890, for the Amendment 
of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
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turned round and took up a different 
position, proposing that 15 English 
Members should be added to the Com- 
mittee, which addition would be quite 
enough to take from it the element of 
nationality. But he understood that 
now a great many more English 
Members were to be added. The Com- 
mittee was not to be a Scotch Committee 
at all, but what was called a microcosm 
of the House. The Committee was to 
be dominated by Englishmen. [At this 
point the result of ‘the Warwick and 
Leamington Election was made known in 
the House, and received with Opposition 
cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
cheering on account of news which they 
had heard. Results of the kind were 
only to be expected when their Leaders 
did not act with spirit. If the Minis- 
terial Party were dispirited in that House 
their constituents would be dispirited 
also. If their Leaders would give way 
to the Opposition and allow the Opposi- 
tion to dominate and master them, 
nothing else could be expected than 
results of the kind. How would the 
last plan of the Government with regard 
to the constitution of this Committee 
work out? At the present time there 
were 48 Liberal Members returned from 
Scotland and 24 Unionists, that was to 
say, the Liberals were as two to one. 
But if 20 English Members were added 
to the Committee, as proposed, there 
would be a Unionist strength of 
44, and the Liberals would only 
have a majority of four. But would 
that be a real, effective majority? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian would be a Member of 
the Committee, but he had not attended 
the House for some months, so that it 
was not likely that he would attend the 
Committee. Then there were two Sec- 
retaries of State, the Attorney General, 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Their 
official work would prevent them from 
attending. Last year they only attended 
the Committee once, and that was only 
when the Secretary for Scotland accepted 
the Amendment of a Unionist Member, 
and called them in to vote against the 
Liberal Members for Scotland. The | 


Government were now going to set up a_ 
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ordinary Grand Committee he would 
have objected just as much, because any 
Member might make the Motion to send 
the Bill to an ordinary Grand Com- 
mittee ; and in that respect again this 
was a retrograde proposal. The Gov- 
ernment did not propose to set up a 
Committee similar to the Grand Com- 
mittees on Law and Trade. Only a 
Minister of the Crown was to have the 
right of sending a Bill to this Com- 
mittee, and if it were only on account 
of that limitation the Committee ought 
not to be appointed. Another reason 
against it was that they were told that 
only non-contentious Bills were to be 
sent to it. Non-contentious Bills were 
as a rule passed after Twelve o’clock, or 
after Half-past Five on Wednesdays, and 
did not require to be sent to such a 
Committee ; and now, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to send a 
Bill to it, hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
say it was a contentious Bill, and 
so it could not be sent up. What was 
the character of the Bills it was pro- 
posed to send up? There was the Fatal 
Accidents Bill. In principle the Bill 
passed the House two years ago, and it 
passed the Committee Stage in the Grand 
Committee on Law. Therefore there was 
reason to start a new Committee for 
purposes of the Bill. Then they were 
told that the Local Government Bill 
would probably be sent to the Com- 
mittee. That was another reason why 
he opposed the Motion ; because if they 
set up the Committee that night, and 
the Local Government Bill were referred 
to it, the unfortunate Crofters’ Bill, 
instead of occupying the first position, 
would be still further from being passed. 
But was the Local Government Bill a 
non-contentious Bill? A day would be 
required for the Second Reading, and 
another day for dealing with the Instruc- 
tions to the Committee. The chances of 
carrying any Scotch business were being 
lessened and lessened by the course the 
Government were taking. There might 
be another Bill, the Fisheries Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman was asked whether 
the Bill could be sent to the Com- 
| mittee, and he replied that now that 
the constitution of the Committee had 
| been changed, now that the English 


Unionist Grand Committee, and he for | element was to be so increased, Bills 
one, as a practical man, objected to any | partly applying to England might be 


such Committee. 


If it had been even an| allowed to come before the Committee. 
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But the form of the Motion was the 


Standing Committee 


same as last year. The words “exclu- 
sively applying to Scotland” were still 
retained, and when the Fisheries Bill 
was introduced in the other House it 
did not exclusively apply to Scotland, 
though for all he knew it might do so 
now. He could see no ground why 
Scotch Members should permit a retro- 
grade movement of this kind, why they 
should permit this Government to go back 
more and more every Session and allow 
what was practically of no use to them 
to be carried. He could not discuss the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now, but he regretted very much 
to hear what he said. He regretted the 
course the right hon. Gentleman had 


adopted in taking instruction and in| 
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measure, which might have been passed 
if it had been referred to the Grand 
Committee, would fail to pass this year 
as it did last. He warned the Members 
of the Cabinet, who are Members for 
Scotch constituencies, that they were 
taking note of their continued neglect of 
Scotch business, and they would hear of 
it if they did not put pressure upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to show less 
contempt for Scotch Measures and Scotch 
Members. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber below him admitted that the Scotch 
Grand Committee ought to be set up for 
exclusively Scotch business. It was well 
they should understand clearly what they 
were about to do. The essential principle 
of the Resolution was, that the Scotch 


being willing to make deals behind the | Grand Committee should be set up for 
Speaker’s Chair when he was Leader of | exclusively Scotch legislation, and that 
the House. It was high time, he thought, | there should not be referred to it any 
that the right hon. Gentleman should | 


recognise that the Leader of the House 


should be on the Treasury Bench, and not | 


on the Opposition Bench. He used to| 


accept the pledges of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He knew the right hon. 
Gentleman made them with the best 
possible intention, but they all knew of 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule, and at the end 
of the Session the right hon. Gentleman 
would say, ‘‘ I have done my best, but I 
cannot help it.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them last year that this same 
Bill would be passed, but it was not 
passed. Two years ago the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that a Committee 
to consider the financial relations be- 


tween England and: Scotland would be. 


appointed when the Budget was over, 
but no Committee was appointed. Last 
year a similar pledge was given in 
favour of a Committee on that impor- 
tant question, but the Budget was 
over and the Session was finished, 
yet no Committee was 
While the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might do all he could to carry out his 
pledges, events were much more powerful 
than he was; and this unfortunate 


Dr. Clark. 


appointed. | 


Billincluding any provisions that affected 
English trade or fishing. He had already 
pointed out that there was one Bill 
bearing a Scottish title which did not 
relate exclusively to Scotland. There 
were a number of English and of Irish 
constituencies that were interested in 
that Bill; and beyond that, having 
regard to the International Fisheries 
Convention, 1882, the questions involved 
were also British questions. The question 
was ‘whether the Scotch Fisheries Bill 
came within the category of those to be 
referred to the Scotch Grand Committee. 
If this Resolution was carried in its 
present shape, he would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether or not 
that Bill, which was not exclusively a 
Scotch Bill, would be sent to that Com- 


mittee? Although nominally a Scotch 
Bill, it affected English and _ Irish 


interests, and, therefore, it ought not to 
be sent to the Committee. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) said, the last printed form of the Bill 
contained the statement in Cluse 2 that 
it should apply to Scotland only and to 
the parts of the sea adjoining Scotland, 
and he did not think that words could 
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more clearly indicate that it was an ex-|the only conclusion he could—that it 
clusively Scotch Bill. Theexplanation of} must be discussed in this House. It 
the opposition of the hon. Member for} might be suggested that possibly the 
Grimsby was accounted for by the fact| setting up of the Committee might 
that the Grimsby trawlers wanted to fish | indirectly postpone the consideration 
in Scotch waters. Their right to do so|of the Crofters Bill. The Scotch Mem- 
was fully recognised, but the Scotch; bers wanted an assurance that at 
Members maintained that Scotch} at an early date after Whitsuntide the 
fisheries should be under the admin-|Second Reading of the Crofters Bill 
istration of the Scotch Fishery Board,|/ would be taken so that it might be 
and that Scotch Fishery Bills should be | ready for the consideration of the Com- 
referred toaScotch Committee. Heviewed | mittee of the House the moment there 
with great regret the limitations placed| was an opportunity, and that the Gov- 
upon the work of the Committee, which | ernment would pass it this Session, and 
would have been much more valuable if | keep the Session going until they have 
the Crofters Bill could have been referred | done their best to pass the Bill through 
to it. There was only two points about | the House. 
it that were contentious—one being the} *Masor DARWIN (Lichfield) moved 
proposed extension of the Measure to/| the following Amendment— 
several other counties, and the other the | 
question as to leaseholders ; and, if it| in tine 1 7 ‘wat wet Eighty idee ne 
were sent to the Grand Comsities, these | nominated by the Committee of Selection, who 
points eould be discussed afterwards by sill adja the relative proportion of patio 
the House. The details of the Bill! able the same asthe relative proportion of parties 
could be considered better by the Com- | in the House, and who shall nominate as many 
| Members representing Scottish constituencies as 
mittee than in Committee of the whole | | is consistent with this condition.’ ” 
House. He recognised, with the Chan. | 
cellor of the Exchequer, that, owing to | He said he was glad the Government 
the opposition raised, it was imprac-| had decided not to refer the Crofters 
ticable to refer the Bill to the Com-| Bill to the Committee, for from his experi- 
mittee; and then the question arose|ence, to refer contentious Bills to a 
whether it was worth while having the | Grand Committee would be to wreck 
Committee or not. [Opposition cheers.]] it altogether. If the Government 
Of course the Opposition did not want| wished to make this a working re- 
any Scotch Bills passed at all. [‘Oh,| form which could apply to any other 
oh!”] Although the limitation of the| Session and form a _ precedent for 
functions of the Committee was not/ future occasions they should accept some 
satisfactory, still it was worth while| words such as those he had proposed. 
to set it up, because it might be the| Last Session 15 Members were added to 
means of passing two or three useful| the Committee, and it was distinctly 
measures which were before the House. | understood that these 15 were to be 
As regarded the Crofters Bill no part! Unionists added for the sake of re-adjust- 
of Scotland took a greater interest in| ing the balance of Parties on the Com- 
it than the constituency which he repre- mittee of Selection. Hon. Members from 
sented. They looked to obtain the reforms | Ireland put forward the contention— 
they wished for, but they could not ex-| ‘and he did not dispute their right to do 
pect to obtain the Bill without full dis- so—that they should be treated as a 
cussion. Considering the attitude the | separate Party, and they demanded one 
Opposition had taken up the House) representative, which was granted by 
must recognise that the Chancellor! the Committee of Selection. If the 15 
of the Exchequer had come _ to) were increased to 20, as was proposed 
l 
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this year, what guarantee had they 
that the 5 additional Members would not 
be chosen from among the Nationalist 
Members. It would be a perfectly 
rational demand on the part of the 
Irish that those five Members should be 
Nationalist Members. He had men- 
tioned 87 as the number, because it was 
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the number proposed by the Govern-| 


ment themselves. But it was not an 
essential part of his proposal. The 
essential part was that the Committee 
should, under all circumstances, be a 
reflex of Parties the House. He 
had put down his Amendment in the 
belief that it offered a reasonable com- 
promise to both sides of the House. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Scotland, was to be con- 
gratulated upon having brought through 
the Scotch Committee a Bill which placed 
the Local Government of Scotland upon a 
proper footing. That, however, did not 
remove his objection to the proposal of 
the Government. He contended that 
the element of nationality ought not to 
enter so largely into the formation of 
Committees even in the case of non- 
contentious Bills, and still less in the 
case of contentious Bills. He asked the 
House not to form a precedent in this 
matter by adopting the proposal of the 
Government, but he begged to move the 
Amendment which stood upon the Paper 
in his name as a reasonable compromise 
which might be accepted for this 
Session. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby): I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the manner in 
which this matter stands. The hon. and 
gallant Member who has just moved 
this Amendment says that it is his 
desire, by means of that Amend- 
ment, to lay down some_ general 
principle which shall govern the forma- 
tion of these Committees hereafter. 
I do not say that that may not be a proper 
course to take at some future time, but 
I do not think that the House is ripe 


Major Darwin. 


in 
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with the experience it had already had 
to lay down any universal rule upon this 
matter. Let me remind the House how 
the question stood the last time we had 
it under discussion. The Government 
then proposed the Resolution which now 
stands for consideration, and undoubtedly 
the characteristic words of the Resolu- 
tion were those which the hon. Member 
now proposes to omit —namely— 

“That the Committee do consist of all the 
members representing Scotch constituencies.’’ 
Those words embody the fundamental 
principle of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham then got 
up and said that he did not cbject to 
the principle of the Resolution as long 
as it was modified by the Amendment 
which he proposed--namely, that the 
word “fifteen” was left out and the 
word ‘“ twenty ” substituted for it. The 
Government accepted that Amendment, 
and it was understood on the part of 
the Government that in doing so they 
were meeting the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. Then arose the question 
whether or not the Crofters Bill should 
be referred to that Committee. Ob- 
jection was taken to that course being 
adopted on account of the contentious 
character of that Bill, and the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham said— 

** Only tell us that the Crofters Bill shall not 


he referred to the Committee and we shall be 
content.”’ 


Therefore the motion of the Government, 
with the Amendment we are now pre- 
pared to move, was practically accepted 
on the terms that the Crofters Bill do 
not go to that Committee. I think that 
is a fair and correct statement. We 
admit that the Crofters Bill is of so con- 
tentious a character that it could not 
properly be referred to that Committee, 
a view confirmed by some of the advo- 
cates of the Bill, like my hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeenshire. If we are 
really to carry out what I think has 
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been a fair and honourable understand- | that should be the form of the Amend- 
ing in this House, I think the House; ment. What I was anxious for was that 
ought unanimously to agree to this Com- | some Amendment in the form now raised 
mittee, with the Amendment, and with | ‘by my hon. Friend should be adopted 
the understanding that has been come) which would insure that in all such cases 
to on the subject of the Crofters Bill. I | these Committees should be a reflex of 
think that a departure from that would | the House. If the Government do not 
not tend to that reasonable and honour-|think it desirable to enter upon the 
able agreement to an understanding come | general question, no doubt their proposal 
to, and I think the Government have/|will substantially meet this particular 
entirely adhered to the declaration they | case, and, although I would greatly have 
have made. I cannot help thinking that | preferred the Amendment of my hon 
that is a view which will commend itself | and gallant Friend, still, considering the 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite | circumstances, I should feel disposed 
and the right hon Member for West | to advise him to withdraw it. Originally, 
Birmingham. The Government have no doubt, the idea of the Government 
endeavoured to act in good faith, and I |was to establish a National Committee, 
hope they will have the support of both but under existing circumstances the 
sides. |idea of nationality has disappeared. This 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- | will not be a national Committee, and if 
ham, W.): Of course, I can only pre- | there were an Irish Committee of the 
sume to speak for myself and my friends, | same character, still less would it be a 
but I do feel bound to substantially con-| National Committee if it were a reflex of 
firm what has fallen from the right hon. | the opinion in this House. What, there- 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex-| fore, we are establishing is, I think, 
chequer. We took, undoubtedly, two/a principle of some considerable import- 
principal objections to the proposal of | ance, which can be of advantage, not 
the Government. The first was that the | only to this Government, but to others 
Committee which he was going to set up| who may succeed it, and that is the 
was not a reflex of the position of parties | principle of a Committee of experts. We 
in this House, and the second that he|are going to take care that upon a Com- 
was not going to submit to it what he| mittee which is to deal with Scotch busi- 
considered to be non-contentious busi-| ness there will be.a larger proportion of 
ness. I must recognise that the Govern- | Scotch Members than there would be on 
ment have met us with regard to both|an ordinary Committee. That is a very 
of those points, absolutely and com-| reasonable proposal which does not raise 
pletely as regards the withdrawing of this question of separate nationalities. 
the Crofters Bill from that Committee.|The business referred to it will be some 
We admit that that is a very great con-| of it local, some special for one reason or 





cession, and, as far as I am concerned, I | 


should be ungrateful if I did not do my 
best under those circumstances to assist 


another, and I cannot help thinking that 
in regard to non-contentious business 
there may be great advantages in setting 








the Government in passing the Resolu- | up similar Committees. On the whole, 
tion in its amended form. As regards | therefore, I recommend my hon. and gal- 
the first of the points I raised, I think | lant Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 
there is a slight misunderstanding; I Mr. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 
pointed out that in order that the Com- I only rise to make two observa- 
mittee should be a reflex of the House|tions. The sort of understanding that 
in the present circumstances it would _— in the House at question time 
only be necessary to add five or more! | relative to this matter, referred rather to 
Members. My suggestion was not that | the time the discussion should take than 
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to whether or not we were obliged to 
accept the proposal. I believe some of 
my friends object to the claim of nation- 
ality which the amended proposal still 
embodied, and they are, so far as any 
arrangement is concerned, at perfect 
liberty to give expression to their views 
I cannot help 
thinking the views of my hon. Friend 
who moved the Amendment and those 
of the Government could easily be recon- 
ciled by a form of words acceptable to 
both. The Government are anxious 
that every Scotch Member should be on 
the Committee ; we are anxious that the 
Committee should reflect the sense of 
the House ; and I would suggest that 
a less arbitrary way of arriving at that 
result would be attained if, after the 
word ‘‘that” in line 8, these words were 
inserted, “Such other number of Mem- 
bers as may be required to adjust the 
relative proportions of parties in the 
Committee so as to be, as far as practi- 
cable, the same as the proportion of 
Parties in the House.” That would 
leave on the Committee every Scotch 
Member, and it would not have the 
artificial character of the suggestion of 
the Lord Advocate, and it would exhibit 
very clearly upon the proceedings of this 
House the exact principle which ani- 
mated us in adding to the number of 
Scotch Members a number of Members 
to be chosen by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. 

*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for 
Partick to leave out “15” and insert “20” 
was the one suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham for the accept- 
ance of the Government. That was the 
Amendment which they had agreed to 
accept. To say thac there was to be an 
indefinite number of Members added 
would be to change the whole situation, 
and he therefore hoped the suggestion 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not suggest the acceptance of a definite 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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Amendment, but of a principle—namely, 
that the Committee should be a reflex of 
the House. 
Mr. BALFOUR: I need hardly say 
I make no charge against the Govern- 
ment, but I believe the form of words I 
have suggested is far more definite, and 
explains on the face of it what is to be 
done. There is no ambiguity as to the 
Parties to which Members belong, and 
thedirection which I propose to give by my 
Amendment could be easily carried out. 
If, however, the Government insist on 
their particular form, I will not resist it. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampBe.tt-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs) said, the vague form of 
words suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman would undoubtedly be more suit- 
able if this was a Standing Order of the 
| House, because it would be varied from 
| year to year according to the various cir- 
|cumstances of the constitution of the 
|House. But when they were dealing 
_with one individual year, the House was 
|as good a judge as the Committee of 
Selection of what would most nearly 
| carry out the intention of the House. 
| Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
| observed, that the contention of the right 
/hon. Member for West Birmingham and 
his Friends was that this Scotch Com- 
mittee should be a reflex of the House 
/and that contentious Bills should not be 
|sent to it. But the reason contentious 
Measures were not sent to the Grand 
Committees on Law and Trade was 
simply because they were not a reflex of 
| the House, but composed of experts in 
|law and trade matters. It was not laid 
down as essential in the Resolutions 
appointing these Grand Committees that 
they should be a reflex of the House, 
and if the Scotch Committee, therefore, 
'was to be a miniature of the House 
| there would be no justification whatever 
'for excluding any Measure whatever, 
from such 








or otherwise, 
Committee. 
| Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 


wall, Bodmin) pointed out, in reply to 
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the last speaker, that in the Standing 
Orders relating to the appointment 
of Grand Committees it was expressly 
provided that their composition should 
be a reflex of the division of Parties in 
the House, and should be a microcosm of 
the House. Withrespect to the main ques- 
tion, he was afraid the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the pursuit of the economy 
of time, was really losing time. The right 
hon. Gentleman supposed this matter 
could be settled at once by assenting to 
a given number as being adequate, and 
he rejected the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Lichfield, which laid down 
a principle that could be applicable to all 
future occasions. By so insisting on 
saving five minutes of the time of the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman was 
inviting a recurrence of these Debates 
whenever in future Sessions they desired 
to set up a special Grand Committee. The 
adoption of the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Lichfield, would 
have avoided such discussions in future. 
Or, if the Government had taken the 
simpler proposal suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite—namely, to 
add such a number as would make the 
balance of the Grand Committee corre- 
spond to the balance of the House, leav- 
ing that number to the Committee of 
Selection to ascertain—they would then 
have laid down a principle which would 
guide all future (srand Committees. He 
would point out that when this question 
was last under discussion the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham insisted 
that the Grand Committee should 
be so constituted that it should be a 
reflex of the opinions of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman committed himself 
to the general principle, the words he 
used being perfectly definite. He 
said :— 

“‘ He proposed, if they would accept the prin- 
ciple, that not 15 nor any fixed number of Mem- 
bers should be added to the Committee, but that 
such a number should be added as would redress 


the balance and cause the Committee to represent 
accurately the state of Parties in this House.”’ 


It was perfectly clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman made no distinct reference to 
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a special number, but what he desired and 
insisted upon was the acceptance of the 
general principle. He regretted that the 

Motion of the hon. Member for Lichfield 
should be withdrawn. He thought if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spent a little more time over it and ac- 
cepted the proposal, or that of the hon. 
Member for Leeds, they should have set 
the principle once for all, and saved 
themselves from a recurrence of these 
Debates in future years. 

*Masor DARWIN said, that after 
what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for West Birming- 
ham, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved the 
omission of the number “15” from line 8 
of the Motion, Order to insert the num- 
ber “ 20.” 

Mr. BALFOUR: May I ask whether 
it is proposed to insert in the instruc- 
tion to the Committee of Selection, in re- 
gard to the 20 the same direction as last 
year in regard to the 15. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Yes. 

Dr. CLARK thought that that was 
not the only matter to which the atten- 
tion of the Committee of Selection ought 
to be directed. The Committee of Selec- 
tion ought also to give their attention 
to the number of Ministers of the Crown 
representing Scotland who were Mem- 
bers of the Committee and who would 
not attend the meetings of the Com- 
mittee. He had said last year and 
wished to say again that in a Committee 
of Scotch Members, if a question were de- 
cided by a majority he would be bound 
by it and would not raise it again 
in the House. There were three occa- 
sions last year when the majority of 
Scotch Members were overridden by 
English Members, and if the same thing 
occurred again this year, and it would 
occur when they increased the number 
of Members of other nationalities on the 
Committee by 25 per cent., the questions 
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in dispute would have to be debated over | opposition. The word “fifteen” was, 
again in the House. He therefore op-| therefore, negatived, and “ twenty” sub- 
posed the Amendment on the ground | stituted. 

that it would make the Committee a/ 

mongrel Committee, on which the views) *Mr. WEIR moved to add after 
of the Scotch Members, being in a/|“ House,” in line 11, “and the number 
minority, would be overridden by the|of Members who sit for Scotland who 
votes of Members of other nationalities. are Ministers of the Crown.” He pro- 
To fairly represent the working Scotch posed this Amendment in consequence of 
Members on the Committee they would| the non-attendance of Ministers. The 
have to strike out the Ministers of the) Committee was simply a farce, a sham, 


Standing Committee 








Crown, who rarely attended the meetings 
of the Committee. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) agreed with the hon. Member 





for Caithness that it was useless to keep 
on the Committee certain Members who | 
could not and certain Members who | 
would not attend the Meetings. He) 
thought the fault of the Committee was | 
that there were already too many 
Members on it. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he was greatly disap- 
pointed by the weakness shown by 
occupants of the Treasury Bench. He 
supposed the right hon. Gentlemen were 
smarting under the fact that the Unionist 
majorities were increasing at every elec- 
tion. But they would probably have to 
taste still more defeat for their want of 
backbone. The additional five Members 
would mean that the Tory Party would 
have a majority on the Committee ; inas- 
much as the five right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench who were Members 
of the Committee, would never attend— 
although one might have expected them 
to stand to their guns. Some other 
gentlemen also who were engaged in 
the Law Courts, and who thought 
their fees of more importance than 
the attendance at the meetings of the 
Committee would likewise be absent. He 
thought those five right hon. Gentlemen 
should be struck off the Committee alto- 
gether, as their non-attendance would 
give a majority on the Committee to the 
Tory Party. 


A Division was called, but Dr. CLark 
and Mr. Weir did not persist in their 
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and a delusion if right hon. Gentlemen 
failed to attend. 


The Amendment was not seconded. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, that, in addition to the two 
Standing Committees appointed under 
Standing Order No. 47, a Standing 
Committee shall be appointed for the 
consideration of all Bills introduced by 


|a Minister of the Crown relating exclu- 


sively to Scotland, which may, by Order 
of the House, be committed to them, and 
that the provisions of Standing Order No. 
47 shall apply to the said Standing Com- 
mittee; that the said Standing Com- 
mittee do consist of all the Members 
representing Scottish constituencies, 
together with twenty other Members 
to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, who shall have regard in such 
appointment to the approximation of the 
balance of Parties in the Committee to 
that of the whole House, and who shall 
have power from time to time to discharge 
the Members so nominated by them, and 
to appoint others in substitution of those 
discharged ; that Standing Orders Nos. 
49 and 50 do apply to the said Standing 
Committee. 


PERJURY BILL [Loxps]. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th April], “ That 
the Order for committing the Bill to a 
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Committee of the whole House be dis- 
charged.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (sir 


Ropert Reip, Dumfries) said, that he) 


hoped that the House would consent to 
the discharge of the Order. It was then 
his intention to refer the Bill to the 
Joint Committee on Statute Law Re- 
vision, from which it would come back 
to Committee of the whole House. The 
Bill was not wholly a Consolidation Bill, 
but it was in the nature of a Consolida- 
tion Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that it was 
not usual to refer Bills to this Joint 
Committee after they had already passed 
through one House of Parliament ; and 
this Bill had come down from the Lords. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Bill had been most fully con- 
sidered by a very strong Committee in 
the House of Lords. He was originally 
prepared to refer the Bill to the Grand 
Committee on Law, but that proposal 
was objected to; and he was then pre- 
pared to submit it to a Committee 
of the whole House, but that did not 
meet with approval. The Bill was 
wholly non-contentious, but it dealt with 
about 200 Acts of Parliament, and the 
reference to the Joint Committee seemed 
to be the only way of meeting the diffi- 
culties of the case. 


Order for committing Bill to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, discharged. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
that the Bill be referred to the Joint 
Committee on Statute Law Revision. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It 
is distinctly understood that any new 
matter will be struck out ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
Anything that is controversial will be 
struck out. 
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| Dr. CLARK objected. He said that 
there was a Bill of similar character 
brought forward last Session, which had 
to be opposed, because under the form of 
Statute Law Revision there was the re- 
imposition of a power of rating which 
had been rejected by the House in 
another Bill. He objected to legislation 
in this form. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Joint Committee 
|on Statute Law Revision Bills, &c. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith.—/( The Attorney General.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) STOCK 
TRANSFER (No. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment. 


On Motion, “That this Bill be now 
read a third time.” 


Mr. W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) rose to a point 
of Order. He asked whether a Third 
Reading could be taken immediately 
after Committee except with the consent 
of the House. He objected to it, be- 
cause it was becoming a matter of 
custom to take the Third Reading directly 
after Committee. The objection on this 
occasion was very general. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It has been a very 
general practice, unless there has been 
some special reason why the Bill should 
not be disposed of. It is a question for 
the general sense of the House. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Sir Wa ter Foster, 
Derbyshire, Ilkeston): I am willing to 
postpone the Third Reading till to- 
morrow if the hon. Member objects. 


Motion postponed. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed for to-morrow 
at Two of the clock. 


SHOPS EARLY CLOSING (RECOM- 
MITTED) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
To sit 


Committee report progress. 
again this day. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BILL. 


On the Order for the resumed Debate 
on the Second Reading of this Bill, 


Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, York, 
W. R., Rotherham) proposed that the 
Bill be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, and said that he hoped 
the Motion would be allowed to be 
carried. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY objected to the 
Bill being referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee. Both Grand Committees were 
very congested. He thought that there 
ought to be a third Grand Committee— 
a Grand Committee on fads. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON hoped that 
attention would be given to the fact that 
the opposition to the Government came 
from their Irish Friends. 


Debate adjourned. 


WOMEN’S PARLIAMENTARY 
LOCAL FRANCHISE BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged.— Bill withdrawn. 


AND 
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BOARDS OF GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(CONSTITUTION AND POWERS) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
committal to Standing Committee on 
Law, &e. [13th March], further adjourned 
till this day. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
(SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered of the number of 
Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, the renewal of which has been 
refused in the years 1893 and 1894 by 
the licensing magistrates in each licensing 
district in Scotland, showing also the re- 
sult of appeal (if any) (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 497, of Ses- 
sion 1893-4).—(Sir George Trevelyan.) 


LASCAR SEAMEN. 


On the Motion “ That this House do 
now Adjourn,” 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) said, he wished to bring 
before the House a matter of consider- 
able importance. He put a question the 
other evening, (Tuesday) to the President 
of the Board of Trade, with reference to 
the accommodation provided for Lascar 
seamen on board the P. & O. steamship 
Himalaya and other vessels. The answer 
he received was to the effect that there 
was accommodation on board the vessels 
for 123 feet cubic space for each Lascar, 
whereas he had ascertained that no 
fewer than 154 men were living in 
the forecastle with most inadequate 
accommodation. He desired on the pre- 
vious occasion to move the adjournment 
of the House on the question, but the 
Speaker ruled that, under the circum- 
stances, he could not do so, because it 
was not a matter of “urgent public im- 
portance.” Consequently, he now brought 
the matter again before the House, 
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having reason to feel confident 
that the President of the Board 
of Trade was entirely wrong as to 
the cubic space he said was allowed to 
the Lascar sailors on board the 
ship named. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the seamen were engaged under 
the Indian Act, and that they entered 
into their contracts in India. Now he 
had given the right hon. Gentleman 
notice of his intention to bring the 
matter forward to-night—he sent a letter 
to him to that effect about 10 o’clock. 

Mr. BRYCE: I received it only five 
minutes ago. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
that delay was no fault of his—he sent 
the letter in good time. Now, according 
to the Merchant Shipping Act, all 
vessels registered in the United King- 
dom were bound to give the seamen 72 
cubic feet of accommodation, and yet 
the P. & O. Company were cutting 
down the space to 36 cubic feet for the 
accommodation of those poor men. He 
could not understand how the Board of 
Trade could tolerate such a scandal. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
rose to a point of Order. He asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
entitled to make a speech of great length 
at that time of night ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, an hon. Mem- 
ber might take advantage of the Motion 
for Adjournment to bring a matter of 
importance before the House, but it was 
not usual on such occasions to make a 
speech of any great length. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
this was a matter of such importance to 
the men he represented that he was 
certainly entitled to call the attention 
of the House to it, and to expose 
the scandalous state of things 
that existed. When it was considered 
that even a convict was allowed 380 
cubic feet of space, was it not a disgrace 
to the country that the Government 
should allow any shipping company to 
crowd men into the forecastles of vessels 
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to an extent utterly repugnant to human 
beings? He had noticed that when a 
captain or a seaman committed breaches 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, the 
Board of Trade came down upon them, 
the captain’s certificate was suspended, 
and his living taken from him. Now 
he demanded that exacty the same 
measure of justice as was meted 
to the officer and the seaman 
should be meted out to the 
shipowner. The P. and O. Company 
received nearly half-a-million a year 
from the country for carrying mails, and 
yet they employed poor Lascars at be- 
tween £1 and £2 a month instead of 
engaging competent British - born sea- 
men at a fair rate of wages. 
Then, instead of giving the 72 cubic feet 
of space to which they were entitled, 
they brought them down to 36. And 
what was the consequence of this con- 
duct? What was it doing? It was 
crowding out the British-born sailor 
entirely. In another ten years they 
would not be able to get British-born 
sailors to man our warships in the event 
of a great war. He did not intend to 
say a word about the poor Lascars, but 
the more sober and intelligent and de- 
sirable they were as a body of men the 
less excuse there was for treating them 
like dogs or slaves, crowding them into 
forecastles in a manner compared with 
which pigs in pig-styes had more accom- 
modation. He was determined to 
follow the question up, and to use all 
the power he could as a Member of 
the House to insist that the President 
of the Board of Trade should administer 
the Merchant Shipping Act in the 
manner laid down by law. In the case 
of the Himalaya, the President admitted 
that 154 men were crowded into a space 
only certified to accommodate 123, and 
yet he refused to take action. He was 
entitled to take this opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of the House, and still 
more of the country at large, to thisshame- 
ful state of affairs. It was stated 
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there was a Petition, written and signed 
by the Lascars themselves, in which they 
talked about being very happy and com- 
fortable. He would like to see the 
Lascars who were said to have drawn 
up this Petition. He had been endea- 
vouring during the last six weeks, by 
means of interpreters and visits to the 
Docks, tofind out these Lascars, but he had 
been unable to discover any trace of them. 
He did not ask for any new legislation, 
but he did ask the President of the 
Board of Trade to make up his mind to 
enforce the existing law. He hoped 
that there would be no more shuffling 
upon this question. 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, that he told the hon. Member a 
few days ago exactly how this matter 
stood. Either he had failed to convey 
to the hon. Member what he had in- 
tended to convey, or else the hon. Mem- 
ber had ignored his explanation. He had 
told the hon. Member that the Board of 
Trade were putting the law in force and 
doing the best they could to insure the 
application of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. The Indian law on the matter 
was not identical with the British law. 
Under the Indian law the same amount 
of cubic space was not required. The 
Board had instructed their surveyors to 
deal with these cases, and had told the 
company that they must not overcrowd 
the Lascars, and that the British law must 
be enforced. Steps had also been taken 
which had had the effect, where there was 
overcrowding, of increasing the amount 
which vessels had to pay for light and 
harbour dues. A kind of fine was thus 
imposed in the case of ships where there 
was an overcrowding of Lascars. It 
was very surprising that tlhe hon. Mem- 
ber should say that the Board were en- 
couraging the reduction of the accommo- 
dation. The Board had communicated 
to the Indian Government their desire 
that the Indian law on the subject of 
the cubic space available should be 
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brought up to the level of the British 
law, There was no réason why a full 
inquiry should not be made into the con- 
duct of the Board in this matter. 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) thought 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman was 
a justification of the action of his hon. 
Friend opposite. 

Mr. BRYCE said that he had given 
exactly the same reply as he gave a few 
days ago. 

Mr. CRILLY said, that when the 
hon. Member wished to raise the ques- 
tion a few evenings ago it was apparent 
that the right hon. Gentleman wanted to 
shirk it. Was it, or was it not, true 
that these Lascars, who came from India 
to the Thames had not the same cubic 
space of accommodation as _ British 
sailors had? When his hon. Friend 
made an effort the other evening to raise 
this question he was prevented from 
doing so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must not refer to past 
decisions of the Chair. The question is: 
That this House do now adjourn. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
(SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered— 


“ Of the number of Licences for the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors the renewal of which has 
been refused in the years 1893 and 1894 by the 
licensing magistrates in each licensing district 
in Scotland, showing also the result of appeal (if 
any)—(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 497, of Session 1893-4).’’—/(Sir George 
Trevelyan.) 


House adjourned at Twenty-five Minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 























“dn deterisk (*) at the commencement ef a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 24th May 1896. 


VISCOUNT SOUTHWELL (CLAIM TO 
VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
PEERS OF IRELAND). 

Ordered and Directed, That a Certifi- 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland stating that the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom has reported 
to the House of Lords that the right of 
the Viscount Southwell to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the 
satisfaction of him the said Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and that the House of Lords has 
ordered such report to be sent to the 
said Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 
And it is hereby also ordered, That the 
said Report of the said Lord Chancellor 
be sent to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Treland. 


LORD CLONBROCK. 
The Lord Clonbrock took the Oath. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


Message from the Commons that they 
have committed the Perjury Bill to the 
Joint Committee on Statute Law Re- 
vision, &c., Bills. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Message from the Commons, That they 
have come to the following Resolution, 
to which they desire the concurrence of 
this House, viz.: That all Bills of the 
present Session to confirm Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under “ The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,” containing the classification 
of merchandise traffic and the schedule 
of maximum, rates, tolls, and charges 
applicable thereto, be referred to a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons ; the 
said Message to be taken into considera- 
tion on Monday next. 
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DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1893, AND INDOSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS ACTS. 

Order in Council applying with cer- 
tain modifications to certified day 
industrial schools in Scotland, the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Schols Act, 
1866, and amending Acts ; presented. 


SHORT TITLES BILL. [n.t.] 


A Bill to facilitate the citation of 
sundry Acts of Parliament, was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 1* ; 
and to be printed. [No. 124.] 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 
BILL. [#.1.] 

A Bill to consolidate enactments 
relating to the administration of the 
estates of deceased persons, was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor ; read 1*; and 
to be printed. [No. 124.] 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


The following Provisional Order Bills 
were read 1* :— 


Eecrric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) Bitz. [No. 126.] 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) Bitz. [No. 127.] 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) Biz. [No. 128.] 


Pier AND Harpour PRovISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) Bitz. [No. 129.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. [u.1.] 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES ACT (1893) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Read 1*; and to be printed. 


[No. 
125.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL. [n.1.] 


Read 2* (according to Order). 
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LAW OF eee es hie AMENDMENT 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCcHELL), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, it was no 
stranger to the House. Its provisions 
were found originally in a Bill intro- 
duced by the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition a few years ago, when 
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the estate, the widow had been practi- 
cally deprived of her dowry. At the 
time the Law of Inheritance originated, 
although the eldest son took the whole 
of the estate, there were perfectly re- 
cognised obligations on his part towards 
the other members of the family which 
it was the practice to discharge. But 
as time went on, the eldest son still took 
the whole of the estate; but the widow 
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he was at the head of Her Majesty’s Gov- | had ceased to enjoy her dowry, and the 
‘obligations towards the other members 


ernment. The provisions of the Bill 
then formed one portion of a Bill which 
related to the transfer of land and to 
certain changes to be made in the law 
of real estate. The Bill he now intro- 
duced was in the exact form in which its 
provisions were found in the Bill of the 
noble Marquess. No doubt, if it passed 


its Second Reading, it would be neces- | 





of the family had ceased to be regarded 
assuch. Under the changed circum- 
stances, was it just or right to maintain 
the law which at present prevailed? It 
was suggested that the number of cases 
of intestacy was not large, and that 
therefore there was not much danger of 
injustice under the existing law. He 


sary to amend the Bill in Committee,!had got from the Inland Revenue 
but under the circumstances he thought statistics for the last three years of the 


it desirable to make no change in the) 


wording of the clauses, in order that 
there might be no ground for refusing 
to read the Bill a Second time because 
it differed from the Bill of the noble 
Marquess. The object of the Bill was 
a simple one. It was to assimilate the 
law of succession in the case of real 
estate on intestacy to that which pre- 
vailed in the case of personalty on 
intestacy. The noble Marquess, on 
introducing his Bill, said that in the 
case of small estates it would prevent 
great injustice ; and, as it was to small 
estates that the measure would chiefly 
apply, could there be a stronger argu- 
ment in favour of the House making a 
change in the law? That change pro- 
posed that where a man died intestate 
in future the State should make a just 
and not an unjust disposition of his pro- 
perty. He apprehended that that was 
not only the function of the State, but 
that it was the absolute duty of the 
State. And what were the reasons 
chiefly urged against any change? It 
was said that the Law of Inheritance 
was a very ancient one; that it had 
prevailed for many centuries. Beyond 
that he had listened in vain and looked 
in vain for any substantial argument in 
favour of the maintenance of the present 
law. The Law of Dowry was as much 
part of the law as the Law of Inherit- 
ance ; but by the conveyancing arrange- 
ments which were devised to prevent 
difficulty in the determining of title to 





number of cases in which there was 
probate and the number in which there 
was administration on intestacy. In 
1891 there were 42,000 testates and 
18,500 intestates; in 1892, 43,300 tes- 
tates and 18,900 intestates; in 1893, 
38,400 testates and 18,238 intestates. 
Therefore, of the total number of cases 
in those three years, one-third were cases 
of intestacy. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Were all those landed properties ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had not got the exact proportion of large 
estates and small estates; but he was 
told in the case of small estates the pro- 
portion of intestacy to testacy was very 
large indeed. This was not a question in 
which the interests of owners of large 
properties were concerned, or at all 
events seriously concerned ; but it was 
a matter which deeply concerned the 
welfare of that large number of people 
who were children of those who left 
small estates. He did not suppose there 
was less injustice done now in the cases 
of small estates than was done two years 
ago, when the noble Marquess introduced 
his Bill. It might be said that many 
things had happened since then. Some 
stress was laid on the fact that a mea- 
sure had since been passed by that 
House providing that in cases of intes- 
tacy in which not more than £500 was 
left, the whole, whether it was realty or 
personalty, should go to the widow. 
That was a very small measure. That was 
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an act of halting justice, but it left the 
matter as regarded estates over £500 
altogether untouched, and it entirely 
disregarded the interests or the rights 
of all the children except the eldest. It 
had been said further, in opposition to 
the Bill, that the House had passed a 
measure for the purpose of facilitating 
the acquisition of small holdings, and 
that this Bill would run counter to the 
principle of that measure. Noone could 
be a stronger advocate of the establish- 
ment of small holdings than he, but he 
thought small holdings would be dearly 
purchased at the expense of injustice. 
What happened in regard to the Small 
Holdings Bill? On the proposal of a 
Conservative Member, the House of 
Commons made a special provision that 
in the case of small holdings the Inherit- 
ance Law should not apply, but that the 
ordinary law of distribution should. 
Therefore the House of Commons de- 
cided in respect to small holdings to make 
the very alteration he now suggested. 
When the clause came to their lordships’ 
House there were found to be considerable 
difficulties as to its drafting and applica- 
tion, and it was struck out of the Bill. 
It was well to recollect, too, that at the 
instance of the Government of the noble 
Marquess a measure was passed dealing 
with lands purchased under the Irish 
Land Purchase Acts, and of course many 
of those lands would be small holdings. 
In the case of such lands the law of in- 
heritance no longer applied. The devo- 
lution of the property was changed, 
which was distributed like personalty. 
He invited their Lordships’ attention to 
the difficulties which were likely to arise 
from that legislation if it were not sup- 
plemented by what he now proposed. 
There would be holdings in Ireland con- 
sisting in part of what had been bought 
under the Land Purchase Acts, and in 
part of what had been bought in another 
fashion. On the death of an intestate 
one part of a field would descend accord- 
ing to one law of inheritance, and another 
part of the field would descend according 
to another law of inheritance. It had 
been suggested that a lunatic or an 
infant would be incapable of making a 
disposition of his property, and that in 
consequence estates might become in- 
voluntarily divided. The Bill provided 
for all cases of that kind. This was not 
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a Party measure—at least it ought not 
to be, considering that its terms were 
those of the proposal of the noble Mar- 
quess. There might be noble Lords who 
would think it right to vote against the 
Bill because it was the work of a Liberal 
Government, even when it was simply 
borrowed in terms from the proposal of 
the noble Marquess, whom they followed, 
but he knew there were many Conserva- 
tives strongly in its favour. Judging 
from communications he had received, 
there were many Conservatives who 
maintained, as he did, that the present 
law was unjust, and that it was unwise 
and improper that it should be continued. 
He received a letter not long ago from 
one who was evidently not a supporter 
of the present Government. The writer 
said he had always been in the habit of 
regarding the House of Lords as a bul- 
wark of our Constitution until it threw 
out the Inheritance Bill, since which he 
had cursed it every day. That, no 
doubt, was an extravagant statement, 
but at all events, it showed strongly a 
feeling which might prevail, even in 
Conservative quarters, with regard to 
the measure to which he had called 
attention. What he asked for that 
night by the Second Reading of the Bill 
was the affirmation that a change such 
as was proposed was necessary and 
expedient, and would serve the ends of 
justice and equity. 

*EarL PERCY said the Lord Chan- 
cellor had imposed upon him a very 
serious responsibility, for he rose to ask 
their Lordships to do that which the 
noble and learned Lord told the House 
had entailed a daily curse upon it 
for some time past. He hoped, however, 
that their Lordships would, in spite of 
that curse, consider that the verdict 
which they gave upon a former occasion 
ought not to be reversed now. They 
might agree with the Lord Chancellor 
that this were not a Bill which affected 
the large landed proprietors; it was 
essentially a poor man’s Bill, or, if it 
affected the large landed proprietor at 
all, it affected him remotely, because 
perhaps it might make a presumption in 
the minds of people that the law of 
primogeniture was unjust, which might 
cause so strong a sentiment as to create 
a reaction against the practice. He 
desired to argue the question purely from 
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the poor man’s point of view. They might 
at once dismiss the widow, for she had 
been to a certain extent provided for by 
recent legislation, and if some additional 
provision were needed for her it was not 
contained in this Bill. He was rather 
disappointed with one part of the noble 
Lord’s speech. Last year the noble 
Lord told them, as he had told them 
that night, that the cases of intestacy 
amongst small owners of property were 
very frequent ; but the Prime Minister— 
whom he was glad to see in his place, 
thoroughly restored, he hoped, to health— 
ridiculed the idea that cases of intestacy 
were common. [The Earl of RosEBERY 
dissented.| The Prime Minister shook 
his head, but he thought the noble Lord’s 
words bore out that statement. He was 
much interested at the prospect of hear- 
ing the statistics which the Lord Chan- 
cellor was going to lay before them, but 
it turned out that those statistics made 
no difference between the small owners 
and the large ; and, as he understood it, 
made no distinction between the cases of 
intestacy of personal property and the 
cases of intestacy of real property. They 
were, therefore, still in the dark as to 
the number of cases of intestacy amongst 
small owners of real property. He was 
inclined to believe such cases were 
numerous. But the Lord Chancellor 
would have them believe they were 
numerous, because small owners, as a 
class, were too stupid, or too indo- 
lent, or too improvident, or too poor, to 
make the necessary disposition of their 
property. He believed that to be 
a calumny on the class as a whole. 
He was not concerned to defend all the 
classifications of real and personal _pro- 
perty which the law had devised. For 
instance, it might have been better if 
leaseholds had been included in real 
property, as they were in Scotland. But, 
taking the broad distinction that personal 
property wasmoney,and real property was 
land, it was perfectly obvious why the pre- 
sumption of the law of inheritance should 
be different in the two cases. If a man 
died intestate leaving £50 in Consols, 
and five sons, each of them would receive 
a fifth part of the value of the estate. If 
the man died intestate, leaving 50 acres 
of land it would be extremely difficult 
to divide thatland intofive equal portions. 
The nature of the soil would vary in every 


Earl Percy. 
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acre of the fifty. The buildings necessary 
for the cultivation of the land would 
all be situated on one portion. The whole 
method of cultivation adapted for a 
holding of 50 acres was quite different 
from that necessary fora holding of 10 
acres. Not only would it be almost 
impossible to divide the land into five 
equal portions, but when divided the five 
portions would not in the aggregate be of 
the same value as the undivided estate. 
That was the essence of the whole law of 
inheritance. In other countries it had 
been found, as the result of division into 
small estates, that it was absolutely 
necessary to consolidate the holdings 
again. One brother bought out the 
others, or as many of them as he 
could. Each portion had been decreased 
in value by the division ; but what deter- 
mined the price paid for consolidation 
was not the intrinsic value of each por- 
tion, but their value to the persons who 
desiredtocombine them. To the buildings 
on the original holding must of necessity 
be attached as much of that holding as 
possible ; and therefore the person who 
undertook consolidation had to pay pro- 
bably an exorbitant price, and so started 
in his inheritance heavily burdened. 
In Switzerland, he believed, the peasant 
proprietors were endeavouring to go back 
to some system which would give a pre- 
ponderance to one son over others. It was 
sometimes said that,acre for acre, land in 
France was not moreheavilyburdened than 
in England. He doubted the correctness 
of that assertion, and it did not alter 
the force of the argument that the man 
who had 50,000 acres mortgaged to the 
value of two-thirds of it, hard though his 
position might be, had far more to draw 
upon than the man who had 50 acres 
mortgaged in the same proportion. To 
burden small properties in this way was 
doing the very worst for the class whom 
the supporters of the Bill professed a 
desire to serve. House property, it 
might be said, which was a common 
form of property among small owners, 
would not be affected in the same way. 
That was true. A house divided among 
several brothers was perhaps rather in- 
creased than decreased in value by the 
division. But it produced a worse evil, 
in the letting out of the house to several 
different families—and a worse form of 
property than the tenement house, 
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except from the pecuniary point of view, 
could not be conceived, for it led to 
overcrowding, rack-renting, and immor- 
alty. The Lord Chancellor had said 
that the Small Holdings Act had a 
clause inserted in the House of Lords to 
prevent the devolution of property to one 
owner. But the noble and learned Lord 
forgot to say that there was a clause put 
into the Act expressly to prevent the 
division of small holdings. It was a 
curious fact that the moment a small 
holding became public property, Parlia- 
ment was fully alive to the inexpediency 
of the holding being divided. It was 
only when the holding came into private 
hands that Parliament could regard its 
division with equanimity. The Lord 
Chancellor had referred to Ireland. 
Strangely enough, only two or three days 
ago he received a letter from an Irish 
country gentleman informing him that 
in consequence of the very clause men- 
tioned by the Lord Chancellor, small 
property in Ireland was rolling up debt 
as fast as it could, and would be head 
over ears in 40 years’ time. There was, 
of course, nothing to prevent men con- 
tracting themselves out of this Bill by 
will or deed, and from that point of view 
the Bill would be popular with the 
country solicitor. But it was very hard 
on the small proprietor that he should 
be put to the expense and trouble of 
making a will in order to defeat the 
law, when no one had shown that he felt 
the present state of the law as a hard- 
ship. There was not the slightest reason 
for supposing that the small proprietor 
desired any change. It would silence all 
opposition to the Bill if a Petition, 
largely signed by the small holders them- 
selves, could be produced, asking for a 
change of the law. In the absence of 
any such proof, in the belief that the 
change would be inimical to the small 
holders’ interests, and in the hope that 
the House would not reverse its former 
verdict, he moved that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that as no other noble Lord desired to 
say anything he would answer some of 
the personal references made by the 
noble Earl. The noble Earl said, that 
he had produced no statistics to show 
what number of those persons who died 
intestate were owners of real property. 
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such statistics, because, of course, they 
were obtained in connection with the 
payment of what had been the probate 
duty, which was only applicable to 
personal property. There was nothing 
to show, and it was hardly possible to 
ascertain, in which of these cases real 
estate was left. There would be nothing 
on the face of the documents to give the 
information, and an elaborate inquiry 
would be required to get it, and then 
it would probably not be accurate, 
The noble Earl asked: Why should 
not the State, when a man died 
intestate, make the present disposition 
of his property? His answer was to 
ask himself this question—If a man died 
leaving real estate, and he had to make 
a disposition of this man’s property 
among those whom he left behind—a 
disposition which he thought was fair and 
just—should he think of giving the 
whole of that estate to one son, leaving 
the widow and the other sons unprovided 
for? If any of their lordships had it 
left to them to say what would be a fair 
and equable distribution of property left 
in such circumstances, was there a noble 
Lord who would give it to one son and 
leave the widow and other sons nothing ! 
He was content to leave the merits of 
the Bill to be tried by the answer to such 
a question as this. 


The House divided :—Contents, 52 ; 
Not Contents, 107. 


Resolved in the negative; Bill to be 
read 2* this day six months. 


UGANDA. 

*Lorp STANMORE rose to call atten- 
tion to the papers relating to Uganda 
recently presented to the House by He- 
Majesty’s command; and to move for 
further papers respecting the administra- 
tion of that Protectorate. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 
KIMBERLEY), interposing, said: I wish 
to suggest to my noble Friend that it 
would be convenient if he would not 
proceed with his notice this evening, for 
this reason. It has been stated in the 
other House that, upon the occasion of 
the Vote being taken which is necessary 


It had been hitherto impossible to obtain | for the purpose of paying a portion 0° 
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the money which is to be given to the 
East Africa Company, a statement will 
be made on behalf of the Government 
with regard to this whole question. I 
should, therefore, be unable to make any 
statement on the present occasion ; and 
my noble Friend may think it better, 
perhaps, to postpone his Motion for the 
present. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am sorry to hear that the noble Lord 
declines to give the information which 
he has in his possession, for fear of 
spoiling the speech of his subordinate in 
the other House. However that may 
be, I see no reason why we should not 
have an expression of the sentiments of 
the noble Lord opposite. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT (the Earl 
of RoseBery): I quite agree with the 
noble Marquess in being anxious that the 
House should not be deprived of the 
most expansive expression of the senti- 
ments of the noble Lord ; but I concur 
with my noble Friend in thinking that 
it would lead to no great result, except 
the reception of those sentiments. As a 
matter of fact, my noble Friend would 
not be in a position to make any state- 
ment on this subject to-day, and, though 
Her Majesty’s Government would be in 
a position to make such a statement next 
week, we could not anticipate it on this 
occasion. 


*Lorp STANMORE said, he was not 
altogether prepared to admit that the 
fact that a discussion on this question 
was to take place in the other House 
next week was an adequate reason for 
refusing to discuss it in their Lordships’ 
House now. He was old enough to 
remember Debates in their Lordships’ 
House on subjects which were about to 
be subsequently discussed in the other 
House, and those Debates were often by 
no means without their effect on those 
which followed in the other House. 
No doubt an important part of what he 
had intended to say would have been the 
expression of the hope that the Govern- 
ment might give some intimation as to 
their future policy ; but apart from that, 
he was desirous to call attention to 
some incidents of the past, and especially 
to the contents of the Blue Book. 
He had had a long experience of 
Blue Books, and must confess he had 
had his share in the delicate task 
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of preparing them for Parliament, 
but, of all the Blue Books which he 
had seen submitted to Parliament, he 
had seldom seen one in which the dis- 
crepancy between title and contents was 
greater than in this volume. In February 
last, their Lordships passed an address, 
asking for papers relative to the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate of Uganda. 
Now in this Blue Book which had been 
presented, it was hardly too much to say 
that there was nothing about the adminis- 
tration of Uganda. There were a few 
shreds and scraps of information about it, 
but over 100 pages out of 137 related to 
a territory which the Government had 
declared, over and over again, was out- 
side the administrative territory of the 


tProtectorate. This volume ought to be 


entitled a Blue Book with regard to the 
recent military operations in Unyoro. He 
had nothing but admiration to express 
as to those operations, but they had 
uncommonly little to do with the ad- 
ministration of Uganda. When seeking 
information about the administration 
of a new possession, one naturally 
turned in the first place to the in- 
structions given by Her Majesty‘s 
Government to the officer appointed to 
represent them in the Protectorate, but 
this book might be searched from one 
end to the other without finding any such 
instructions. There were no general in- 
structions, and only just four matters 
upon which anything that could be called 
instructions at all were conveyed from 
Her Majesty’s Government : First, that 
Colonel Colville was to take care not to 
buy ivory ; next, that he was not to call 
the Chief Kabarega a British subject ; 
thirdly, that he was to make arrange- 
ments with the Belgian Authorities for 
the occupation by them of Wadelai ; and, 
fourthly, which did concern the adminis- 
tration of Uganda proper, that he was to 
see that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
carried out his promise to restore certain 
young princestotheir homes. In searching 
for information as to administration, the 
first thing that one would look to iu the 
Reports from the new possession would be 
its finances : what revenue was likely to 
be raised ; what was the machinery for 
collecting it ; what the expenditure was 
likely to be, and what were the 
anticipations for the future. But there 
was not a syllable about all this in the 
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to how the needs of the Government 
were to be met, or whether any taxation 
was to be imposed on the natives. Next, 
an enquirer would seek to know what 
provision had been made for the 
discharge of judicial duties. The 
appointment of officers to exercise 
judicial functions was mentioned in the 
Blue Book, but, as to what system they 
were to adminster nothing whatever 
was said. Then, again, one would like 
to know who the administrators were ; 
what staff they had; what duties they 
were called on to perform; where 
they were located, and how they dis- 
charged their duties. Their Lordships 
were left in absolute ignorance as to all 
these matters. And it would no doubt 
be asked what had been done by the 
Administration for the means of com- 
munication, both in the country itself, and 
with it. There, again, they sought in vain 
for information. The Administration 
was endeavouring to improve the means 
of communication within Uganda itself, 
apart altogether from the great ques- 
tion of communication with the coast ? 
There was no information in the Blue 
Book. It was a remarkable thing 
too that when they came to the other 
and broader question of communication 
between Uganda and the coast, to find 
that even as to this there was not a 
word in the Book. Did the Com- 
missioner never write about it? If he 
did, why are his communications not 
published? If he did not, what an ex- 
traordinary circumstance that was. 
There was indeed just one memorandum 
by Major Macdonald of very old date, at 
page 9, about the road, but was it pos- 
sible to believe that that memorandum 
stood altogether alone? Did not the 
authorities of the Protectorate make any 
comment about it in forwarding it? 
Had it never been supplemented by any 
Paper of the same nature? Had the 
home authorities allowed it to be pigeon- 
holed without any answer or notice? He 
could not believe it. He thought the 
House, having had its request for 
information about the administration 
of Uganda nominally complied with, 
by assent to furnish papers, might have 
looked to be furnished with some real 
information in regard to it. So much 
about the Blue Book itself. His noble 
Friend had said that he would not 
answer questions as to the future 
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policy of the Government, and, there- 
fore, he would not now put any, 
except in regard to one point concerning 
the past. But if not to the Govern- 
ment—if not to his noble Friend—there 
were others to whom he would appeal. 
He would ask their Lordships what was 
their opinion upon that question of the 
communications between Uganda and 
the coast; their opinion, if expressed, 
was one which might have weight with 
the Government. He was tired of 
reiterating, and the House must be tired 
of hearing from him, that it wasabsolutely 
necessary, if they meant to make any 
more use of Uganda than that of keeping 
it a patch on the map coloured as under 
British influence, to establish more rapid 
and complete communication between 
Uganda and the coast. He would not 
go into all that weary detail again. It 
was really a matter between ourselves and 
our German neighbours. There was a per- 
fectly fair rivalry between us as to which 
of us should have the main line with a 
branch to the other. It was no secret 
in the City, whatever it might be at 
the Foreign Office, that at this moment a 
negotiation was going on for the rapid 
completion of the German line, of which 
20 miles were already open. The Lord 
President had stated that we had 
a fair start of all foreign Powers, but he 
would remind his noble Friend and the 
House of the amount of railways made 
by foreign Powers in Central Africa. 
Even the Portuguese had 175 miles of 
railway in their territory. The Congo 
Free State had arailway of some extent. 
The Senegal and French Soudan railways 
were over 250 miles in length, and now 
running. Italy has a railway from 
Massowah to Sahaati. And, therefore, 
leaving out of account the railways 
rapidly progressing in the great country 
founded by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and not 
under home control, Great Britain was 
showing a backwardness in the matter 
of railway construction in Central 
Africa as compared with other powers. 
We were, in fact, the only power 
in Central Africa which had not made 
some progress in railway construction. 
He was not going to ask his noble 
Friend what he intended to do— 
whether, now that the Company had 
been disposed of, and its claims in a 
measure settled, he meant to reconsider 
the question. Yet he was not without 
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hope that it would be reconsidered, and 
that being so, he would not say a word 
that would tend to make the task more 
difficult. He augured well from the 
appointment of Mr. Berkeley as Com- 
missioner to Uganda. A better appoint- 
ment could hardly have been made by 
the Government, and he augured from 
it a better state of things for the 


Uganda. 


Protectorate. He would not, there- 
fore, seek to anticipate the dis- 
closures to be made next week 


in another place, but he confessed 
that he felt some jealousy that that 
House should be deprived of the infor- 
mation which appeared to be freely 
granted to the other House. He wished, 
however, to put one question. It might 
be remembered that on the last occasion 
when he addressed the House on the 
subject he called attention to a very 
curious statement as to certain arbitrary 
acts which had taken place at Kavirondo. 
Had the Government received any 
further information with respect to the 
circumstances of that matter? Again, 
he earnestly desired, although without 
asking for any reply now on the 
point, to direct the careful attention 
of the Government to the condition 
of the great territories between 
Uganda and the sea coast, and to their 
future interests. He strongly hoped the 
Government in their forthcoming dis- 
closures would be able to show that they 
had provided some efficient and adequate 
control for this great region, which was 
under their influence, though it did not 
come directly under the control of the 
Protectorate. This was no light matter. 
A very heavy responsibility would fall 
upon those who had to discharge the 
duty of providing for the administration 
of this territory. The provision merely 
of a Road Superintendent in order to 
keep communications open, an appoint- 
ment already made, was altogether in- 
adequate. He had every desire to support 
the Government in what they might do 
for the benefit of this territory, and his 
object now was so to represent the facts to 
them that they might be induced to take 
the course that seemed to him to be the 
best. It must not be forgotten that a 
great portion of this territory was better 
suited for European settlement than any 
other part of East Africa, and if steps 
were not taken now to obtain and exer- 
cise adequate control over it, we might 


Lord Stammore. 
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find ourselves in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion in a few years with regard to it. 
For persons would come in without 
authority, get possession of the land, 
acquire quasi rights, and thus 
become very troublesome to deal with. 
He had an extract from a letter from 
one of the officers of the East Africa 
Company, who in describing the state 
of affairs in that intermediate territory 
said that the— 


‘¢Independent action of European traders in 
acquiring land and establishing stores in his 
district, is already creating trouble. It is the 
desire of the Masai to settle under the protection 
of our forts. Lenana requests permission to 
settle at Mivasha, some convenient spot, where 
they may be under protection. I shalldo my 
best to persuade him to settle down and make 
shambas, though as Her Majesty’s Government 
claim that part I shall not be able ts offer 
them anything definite. I shall be only too glad 
if they will settle, and they would be only too 
glad to settle if they had protection. Slave- 
trading raids are again beginning to get trouble- 
some.” 


He wished, therefore, most earnestly to 
commend this point to the consideration 
of the Government, for he was con- 
strained to repeat that the fate of this 
intermediate territory was a question 
of the highest importance. The Govern- 
ment ought not under any circum- 
stances to allow it to relapse into 
such a condition as to become a sort of 
“no man’s land,” where claims might be 
set up which it would afterwards be very 
difficult to deal with. He had seen 
something of this sort of thing in dis- 
tant parts of the world, and he knew 
from experience in the Pacific, that 
difficulties, easily to be avoided if decisive 
steps were taken at the proper time, 
were apt to become formidable if neg- 
lected. With one word further he would 
conclude. Up to this time the Ad- 
ministration of the district between 
Uganda and the Coast, such as it 
was, had been in the hands of the Com- 
pany. The Company, however, had been 
settled with, and asum had been granted 
them in compensation of their claim. 
Though that was arranged some time ago, 
it would not be until next week that 
Parliament would be asked for the grant. 
But in the meantime the Company had 
been carrying on the administration at a 
large expense—doing in fact the work that 
really belonged to the Government. No 
proposal, however, had been made to give 
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additional compensation to the company 
for this service, and he ventured to say 
that, under the circumstances, it would 
only be an act of common justice that, 
for the period between the making of 
the agreement and the date when the 
House of Commons made the grant, the 
company should be paid its expenses of 
administration. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed the hope that the noble Lord, 
when next he produced papers on the 
question, would also furnish their Lord- 
ships with maps showing the places at 
which British officers were stationed, 
and accompanied by a statement of the 
duties they had to discharge. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I will 
first notice what my noble Friend has 
said about this Blue Book. He really 
treats the matter as if Uganda was an 
established British Colony in which we 
had been able to promulgate a constitu- 
tion. He has had great experience in 
Colonial Affairs, and perhaps he is dis- 
appointed in not seeing some elaborate 
scheme set forth in this Blue Book; but 
he must remember the condition of this 
country and the circumstances under 
which we have very recently assumed 
the protectorate of it. Communication 
with Uganda is, unfortunately, extremely 
slow, and I would draw his attention to 
the fact that it was only on November 
14 last that I received a Dispatch in- 
forming me that the proclamation of a 
protectorate had been made and that the 
Treaty had been confirmed with King 
Mwanga, on which the whole of the 
arrangements depend. It is scarcely to 
be expected that I should, under these 
circumstances, be able to frame what the 
noble Lord calls a system of administra- 
tion. Uganda was to be in the first 
instance administered under theauthority 
of the king of the country acting through 
our Commissioner. These matters, how- 
ever, must wait until we have more 
knowledge of the country and of how its 
administration ultimately can best be 
carried on. To attempt in a country of 
that kind suddenly to frame any system 
such as the noble Lord has contemplated 
would probably lead to the worst results. 

*Lorp STANMORE said he would 
remind the noble Lord that three years 
ago, before the company gave up the 
administration of Uganda, the outlines 
of a system of revenue and of judicial 
administration were already made. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
may have been. What I was about also 
to point out to the noble Lord was that the 
circumstances of that portion of Africa 
have been such that our Acting Com- 
missioner has been principally employed 
in defending the protectorate against a 
very serious attack from a considerable 
party in its immediate vicinity. Nearly — 
the whole of the time and exertions of 
our Acting Commissioner have been 
directed to the carrying on of a difficult 
and serious war. He deserves the 
utmost credit—[{ Lord Stanmore: “Hear, 
hear ?”|—for the admirable manner in 
which that duty has been performed, 
and I am glad to be able to inform my 
noble Friend that it was not a very 
expensive business. But I am sorry to 
say that that war is not, in point of fact, 
at the present moment at anend. The 
very last account received was that 
Kabarega, after having apparently sued 
for peace, made a very destructive raid 
on the country immediately adjoining the 
protectorate, and our officers are, no 
doubt, fully occupied with the measures 
necessary to repeal that attack. Under 
these circumstances it can scarcely be 
expected that Colonel Colville, who after 
all was only an Acting Commissioner, 
should proceed to make those elaborate 
reports which my noble Friend seems to 
have expected from him. If the noble-~ 
Lord thinks that in the composition of 
this Blue Book a number of important 


despatches have been kept back, 
I can assure him that that is 
absolutely contrary to the fact. 


The Earl of Roszsery : “ Hear, hear ! ”] 
his book is composed principally of the 
accounts of the war with Unyoro, be- 
cause I thought they would be interest- 
ing to the House; and on these main 
events in the protectorate the whole 
matter has hinged. Another important ~ 
subject mentioned in the Blue Book is 
certain transactions which took place 
with the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
regard to two Princes and matters touch- 
ing the throne of King Mwanga. What 
we have now done is this. Unfortu- 
nately, Colonel Colville, who has 
returned to this country, fell danger- 
ously ill in Uganda, and, having 
suffered severely in health, has been 
compelled to retire, and we have taken 
the step which we had for some time 
contemplated of appointing a very 
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experienced Civil Commissioner in Mr. 
Berkeley, an appointment which I am 
glad to see the noble Lord approves. 
Mr. Berkeley accompanied Sir Gerald 
Portal to Uganda, and he is admirably 
qualified to organise an administration 
in the country, and we look to him to 
be able to do far more than it was 
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Paper was a notice of my noble Friend 
to call attention to the papers relating 
to Uganda recently presented. Now 
the suggestion that the Under Secretary 
was about to make a speech next week 
on the subject of the Vote to the British 
East Africa Company was hardly a 
satisfactory reason for not discussing 


possible for Colonel Colville to attempt in| the matters in the Blue Book ; for the 


“the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Besides that my noble Friend called 
attention—and I do not in the least 
complain of it—to the condition of the 
vast intervening country between 
Uganda and the coast. That, of course, 
is a most important feature in the whole 
matter. In order to deal with that por- 
tion of territory it was absolutely essen- 
tial we should come to terms with the 
- East Africa Company. It may have 
seemed a long time to my noble Friend, 
but I can assure him we found that by 
no means an easy operation. We had a 
great deal of discussion and negotiation 
with the Company, and I regard with 
great satisfaction our having been able 
at last to come to terms with them, 
The actual agreement cannot be enforced 
until we get a Vote from the House of 
Commons for a portion of the money 
that has to be paid, and even after that 
I hope my noble Friend will not be very 
much disappointed if he does not find 
all the arrangements go forward with 
_that celerity he seemed to expect. I 
hope now after the agreement comes 
into force, if the House of Commons 
accepts the Vote for the money, we 
shall be in a far better position to form 
a reasonable scheme and a reasonable 
policy with regard to the whole region. 
I entirely agree it would be to the last 
degree unwise, and indeed impossible, to 
neglect the country that lies between 
Uganda and the coast. That is the 
country through which the whole of the 
communications must take place. I will 
add nothing further. a have given this 
explanation to my noble Friend because 
he has commented on the Blue Book. 
IT can only say the whole matter has 
been receiving the most careful con- 
sideration of the Government, and at 
the proper time we shall be perfectlyg 
prepared to state our policy. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
would cal] the noble Ear!’s attention to 
the fact that, when he declined to go into 
the question, all that there was on the 


Under Secretary himself will not be 
permitted to enter into any other ques- 
tions except those which concern the 
British East Africa Company and the 
territory that it has governed. And if 
anybody else attempts to do so they will 
be prevented, because the rules of the 
House of Common have become of late 
years exceedingly strict in matters of 
relevancy, owing to abundance of matter 
+which does not trouble us in this House ; 
and therefore we have very littie hope 
of adequate discussion upon the subject 
from them. I would venture to point 
out to the noble Earl that, considering 
the extreme interest that was felt in this 
question of Uganda, considering how 
keenly it was felt that on prompt 
and sufficiently opportune action the 
whole future of our supremacy in those 
regions would depend, we have been 
exceedingly reserved and careful in 
bringing the matter for discussion before 
this House. I do not remember any 
matter of similar importance which has 
been treated with so.much reserve. I 
do not take any praise to ourselves for 
that. I think it was our duty, but I 
think that that duty involved a corre- 
sponding reciprocal duty on the part of 
the Government to give us all the im- 
formation they possibly could on ‘the 
first opportunity. The conduct of the 
noble Earl in now putting us off till 
next Thursday, the last day before the 
Recess, and saying we shall not know 
anything until the Government has 
spoken in the House of Commons, with 
the|prospect of a considerable delay of any 
comment on that message, if important, 
before the House comes together again, 
seems to me a breach of that reciprocal 
obligation which I think the conduct of 
the House generally has rather imposed 
Lupon the Government in this respect. 
Of course, our anxieties are not very much 
about Unyoro or Kabarega or any other 
interesting heroes of that country, but 
we wish to know what is to be the fate 
of that vast territory which has been 
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‘brought under British influence—not 
only the territory between the lake and 
the coast, but the territory which lies 
between the lake and the frontier of 
Egypt. Ifthe noble Earl tells me that 
these things cannot be dealt with because 
of the delicate discussions which they 
imply with foreign Powers, I could 
understand it, though I think the delay 
has been sufficiently long; but when he 
tells me that they cannot be discussed 
because it would spoil the speech of 
the Under Secretary next week, I must 
say the noble Ear! has hardly treated the 
House with sufficient frankness. 
~~ THe Duke or ARGYLL: I only 

wish to say that, because of the motives 

of reserve to which the noble Marquess 
has referred, and because of the fact that 
our discussions on matters of foreign 
affairs, and especially transactions so 
delicate as those in which the Govern- 
ment has been engaged in reference to 
Uganda, I have taken no part whatever 

in any of the slight discussions which 
have arisen in this House during this 
and the previous Session on Uganda. 
But there is another reason why I have 
refrained from referring to it—namely, 
that the long and, as I think, injurious 
delay that has taken place in our pro- 
ceedings with regard to that country has 
not, I am convinced, been due either to 
my noble Friend who holds the Seals of 
the Foreign Office or to the noble Earl 

at the head of the Government. The 
delay is due, not to them, but to that 
controlling Department of the Govern- 
ment which is concerned with the pro- 
<“duction of money. But I cannot resist 
this opportunity of. saying a word as to 
my strong feeling that the East Africa 
Company has been, on the whole. very 
shabbily dealt with, not by my noble 
Friends opposite, for I believe this treat- 
ment is entirely owing to the action of 
~the Treasury. I happen to know a good 
deal about the origin of that company, 
although I never had any concern in it 
—myself. I can quite understand the 
great objections entertained by many 
persons to the principle of territorial 
extensions in the hands of commercial 
companies. There is a great deal to be 
said against them, no doubt, although we 
cannot forget that our Indian Empire 
has had that origin. But what I cannot 
forget is this—that the power of that 
company was absolutely at the disposal 
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of the Government of the day, and the 
charter under which they acted was put 
under the control of the Government. 
Nothing they did could be done without 
the sanction of the Government, and 
nothing they refrained from doing could 
be entirely separated from the responsi- 
bility of the Government of the time. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
treatment of the company has been ex- 
ceedingly shabby. I must say this of 


Sir William Mackinnon, who was a great —— 


friend of mine, that there never was an 
undertaking conceived by commercial 
enterprisein this country, which was more 
entirely pure as regards motives than 
that which was undertaken by Sir 
William Mackinnon. He was a man of 
the highest character and purest motives, 
and he repeatedly said to his share- 
holders— 


‘*T am afraid, gentlemen, we must take our 
dividends in the shape of philanthropy.”’ 


Among the many events of our time 
which will be remembered as distinguish- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria I very 
much doubt whether the opening-up to 
civilisation for the first time of the great 
continent of Central Africa will not be 
one of the most remarkable. It is a mon- 
strous thing to think that one of the 
great quarters of the globe around which 
the great commerce of the world has 
circulated for thousands of years should 
be up to our own time absolutely un- 
known to the civilised nations of Europe. 
I know there is always some bloodshed 
and loss of life involved in proceedings 
of the kind undertaken in Africa, 
and I remember that when my noble 
Friend, who is now at the head of 
the Foreign Office, sat on this side of 
the House, he spoke very strongly as to 
the consideration which ought to be given 
to the amount of blood and treasure 
which must be expended in such exten- 
sive operations as those to which we are 
now pledged. But we must remember 
that, as regards the interests of civilisa- 
tion and of the inhabitants of Africa, 
the amount of bloodshed involved by the 
establishment of our dominion there, is 
as a drop in the bucket to the blood shed 
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by the native rulers in those kingdoms. 
It is a question not of cruel executions 
here and there, but of whole holocausts 
of human beings, bound hand and foot, 
cast to the ground, brushwood piled 
over them, and set on fire. We know 
that in the countries of Ashanti and 
Dahomi there are oceans of blood shed 
every year. I look upon it as one of the 
great duties of civilised Europe to put 
an end to such a state of things, and to in- 
troduce civilisation into that continent. 
If we intend to make our dominion 
really felt in that country, and to keep 
abreast of the other great civilised 
nations of the world, we must, at an 
early period, construct a line of com- 
munication between Uganda and the 
sea. 
Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I am 
sure Her Majesty’s Government have no 
reason to complain of the tone this dis- 
cussion has taken, if it were necessary 
that this discussion should take place at 
all. I felt that it was impossible to 
stem the torrent of the eloquence of my 
noble Friend below the Gangway, even 
although we had to anticipate his speech 
by saying that we were not in a position 
to make a statement. I have only to 
reiterate that fact. I meant no dis- 

I never alluded 
to a prospective speech by the Under 
Secretary in the House of Commons, but 
what I did say was—that to-day the 
Government were not in a position to 
make a statement on the subject, and 
they had promised one in the House of 
Commons next week, pending which and 
up to which time they were not prepared 
to make a statement anywhere. It is 
not a question of the Under Secretary 
making it in the House of Commons, 
though why the noble Marquess should 
cling to the idea of the Under Secretary, 
instead of the Leader of the House I 
scarcely know. We announced the 
simple fact that the Government was 
not in a position to make a statement 
to-day, and the reasons for that I do not 
think the Executive Government are 
bound to furnish. I think when the 
Government, on its own responsibility, 
asks that the discussion of a question 
involving points of foreign policy should 
be postponed four or five days it is 
the rule in this House as well as in 
the other House of Parliament that 
that request should be treated with 
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some consideration. I do not deny 
that it has been so on this occasion, 
because, with the exception of the some- 
what rhetorical speech by my noble 
Friend below the Gangway, there has 
been no serious impugnment of the Gov- 
ernment on that point. The noble Mar- 
quess rather sustained the noble Lord, 
and said he did not wish to be denied 
the refreshment of his speech. But the 
noble Marquis got up after that refresh- 
ment and took a line which amply 
justified the Government in the position 
they had taken. The Motion we have 
to deal with is big enough to cover 
Africa itself with almost. It runs :— 


‘*To call attention to the Papers relating to 
Uganda recently presented to the House by 
Her Majesty’s command; and to move for 
further papers respecting the administration of 
that Protectorate.’’ 


To that text the noble Lord below the 
Gangway to some extent adhered. He 
believed that there were suppressed 
papers and a concealed constitution for 
Uganda which we ought to have pro- 
duced, but did not produce; and he 
reproached the Government with some 
asperity within the four corners of his 
Motion. But what did the noble Mar- 
quess do? He got up and said— 





‘*What we want to know is, not anything 
about the administration of Uganda, but whether 
there is any information as to the proceedings on 
the Upper Nile.” 

I find nothing of that sort in the Motion 
before the House ; and the Government 
have not promised any statement on the 
subject by the Under Secretary in the 
other, or by any Minister in either, House 
of Parliament. But does it not show 
the extraordinary difficulty and danger 
jin which we are placed by the looseness 
of procedure in this House, when under 
the Motion which is before us the noble 
Marquess can complain of not being 
allowed to discuss affairs on the Upper 
Nile. Well, my Lords, one would have 
thought, then, that this discussion was 
unlimited enough. But the noble Duke 
opposite arises, and, without for a moment 
palluding tothe question of the protectorate 
of Uganda, calls attention to what he 
calls the shabby way in which we have 
treated the East Africa Company. My 
Lords, a bargain is a bargain. I 
do not think we have treated the 
East Africa Company shabbily. I 
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must not go into the controversy at 
this moment, but I do lay down this 
general principle, that when a commercial 
company undertakes a certain work and 
finds it his not capital or power to 
continue that work, it is not the business 
of the Imperial Government, under all 
circumstances, to reimburse the company 
for the capital it has spent; but that 
if it pays the company 10s. in the £, 
without inquiring into the way the ex- 
penditure of the company has been 
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that the appeal of the Government, that 
we should be allowed to postpone for four 
or five days our declaration on this sub- 
ject—putting aside the much larger issues 
raised by the noble Marquess and the 
noble Duke—was, under the circum- 
stances, not an unreasonable one to 
propose to the House. My Lords, I pass 
from the controversial aspect of the case. 
I entirely associate myself, in an humble 
way, with the eloquent words which were 
addressed to us by the noble Duke. I 


have behaved shabbily to that com- believe it will be one of the great features 


pany. 


The noble Duke complains of | of the Victorian era—of which we have 


our delay. I confess that I feel myself so happy an anniversary to-day—that 
perfectly purged of, and innocent of, that | the civilising power of the British Empire 


charge. Negotiations, even if shabbily 
conducted, are apt to be tracted. | 
We had to satisfy the 
and ambitions of a company which, as 
the noble Duke told us—I speak in no 
scoffing spirit, for I know it to be the 
case—was to take out its dividends in 
philanthropy ; but when it came to dis- 
cuss the question of evacuation was not 
satisfied with that remuneration. It had 
been a long business; but we had one 
very unfortunate circumstance, of a kind 
we could not foresee, which protracted 
these negotiations. That was the death 
vf the Sultan of Zanzibar. A large part 
of the negotiations consisted of the 
re-acquisition by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
of the rights which he had leased to the 
Company on the coast. When it came 
to obtain the funds for the re-acquisition 
of those rights, they were found to be 
locked up, by the death of the Sultan, in 
such a way that we could not release 
them until a very few weeks before the 
completion of the transaction that has 
taken place. Then there comes the ques- 
tion of the railway. The Government 
deliberately determined not to consider | 


the question of the railway until they | 


had ascertained under what Government 
and under what Administration the | 
territory was to exist. My Lords, how | 
long is it since the bargain was signed | 
and sealed with the Company Barely | 


has been carried further, more justly, 
and more mercifully over a greater area 


aspirations | | than has ever been known in the history 


of the world. But as regards Africa, 
it has not been altogether sheer phil- 
anthropy that has put us so far. It 
has been—what shall I call it?—the 
enthusiasm of the nations of Europe for 
dividing that Continent. We, on our 
part, would have been satisfied to proceed 
much more slowly, and much more 
economically, if we had not been pushed 
into the competition of the race. And, 
therefore, we have been forced into 
Central Africa without all the finished 
apparatus of constitution and adminis- 
tration which the noble Lord below the 
Gangway thinks we ought to have sent 
in our first caravan. My Lords, I do 
not regret that events in Uganda have 
been carried on in a somewhat rough and 
ready spirit. Ido not even—if I may 
carry my confessions one step further— 
altogether regret that the administration 
of Uganda has not been under the direct 





telegraphic control of the Government at 
/home. Indeed, I am very much inclined 
to think that, in some parts of the 
| Empire, adventure and colonisation have 
been very much better effected without, 
than with, the co-operation of Downing 
Street. I am afraid of carrying my 
confessions any further, and therefore, 
with a view to the statement to be made 


a month—I cannot be particular as to next week, I shall resume my seat. 


the weeks—and yet we are now once 


| *Lorp STANMORE said, he had heard 


—~more being bombarded with Motions to | what had fallen from his noble Friends 
which we are now so accustomed, asking | ‘the Foreign Secretary and the Lord Pre- 


for immediate declarations of our ponttion,| |sident with some surprise. 
both as to the construction of the rail-| often trouble the House, but whenever 


He did not 


~ 


way and as to the administration of the 'he had the misfortune to differ from the 


country. 


I venture, therefore, to think | Government, the noble Earl the Lord 
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President levelled charges at him of dis- 
playing asperity and hostility which were 
not really justified by the occasion. On 
the present occasion, the noble Earl cen- 
sured him for not having complied with 
the suggestion made on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. He begged to say that, so far 
as he was aware, he had complied with 
that suggestion to the letter. He had not 
asked any question as to any statement 
that was likely to be made hereafter. 
He had not alluded to any question of 
diplomacy that might arise, for he entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord that any sug- 
gestion from the Government as to in- 
convenience arising therefrom should be 
listened to with absolute respect. But 
in this case no such request had been 
made. It was only suggested that as a 
statement was to be made in another 
place next week, the noble Lord would 
answer no questions now. He had con- 
sequently asked none. He had confined 
himself solely to calling attention to the 
fact that the Papers presented to the 
House gave very inadequate information 
on the subject they dealt with. The reply 
of the Foreign Secretary astonished him. 
His noble Friend had said, and he ac- 
cepted his assurance to the letter, that 
there were no more papers to produce. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I did 
not say there were no more Papers. I 
said there had been no suppressed Papers 
of an important character. 
*Lorp STANMORE said, he accepted 
that statement, and therefore he con- 
cluded that there had been no instruc- 


tion addressed to the Commissioner in* 


Uganda. His noble Friend had said no 
instruction had been sent to the Commis- 
sioner, because it was not until Novem- 
ber that the Government had heard that 
the Proclamation announcing the assump- 
tion of the Protectorate had been issued 
in Uganda. But was it necessary to wait 
until intelligence of the Proclamation 
had arrived by post before determining 
what instructions were to be given under 
it? Might it not have been expected 
that they would have accompanied the 
transmission of the announcement of 
the assumption of the Protectorate 
from this country? His noble Friend 
had referred very kindly to his Colonial 
experience. A great part of that ex- 
perience was obtained under the eyes 
of his noble Friend, and he knew 
he would bear him out in saying 


Lord Stammore. 


{LORDS} 
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that no man _ considered elaborate 
constitutions unfitted and unnecessary 
for savage and semi-savage nations more 
than he did. He did not want—as the 
Lord President twitted him with want- 
ing — an elaborate Constitution for 
Uganda. What he wanted to call atten- 
to was, that three years ago—as all 
readers of Captain Lugard’s book were 
aware—they were preparing a rough 
system of taxation and a rough judicial 
system, of thekind that would work best in 
a rough country; and, moreover, he knew 
from experiencethatthey might do agreat 
deal for a country like Uganda by open- 
ing up roads within its bounds. In fact, 
he was convinced that the most essen- 
tial thing for improving and civilising a 
savage country was—first, roads; second, 
roads ; third, roads. He assumed that 
his noble Friend had no objection to 
consent to his Motion. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : I cer- 
tainly shall not consent to the Motion. 
I have produced all the Papers that can 
be presented, up to a very late date, in- 
deed, and I cannot consent to a Motion 
for more Papers. 

*Lorp STANMORE: Then I will 
withdraw the Motion ; but I suppose we 
will have more papers on the subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
might state that quite recently some in- 
structions had been given with regard 
to improving, as soon as possible, the 
road from Kavirondo, where the 
greatest difficulties at present existed. 
Those instructions had been given since 
he publication of the Blue Book. 
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WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT, 1880, 
AMENDMENT — BILL — [x.1.] — now 
WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL—[a.1.]. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order); a further Amendment made; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


COURTS OF LAW FEES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


NATURALISATION (RESIDENCE 
ABROAD) BILL—{u.1.]. 


Amendment reported (according to 
order). 
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EXTRADITION BILL—[{z..]. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill. He 
said the Bill was designed to meet a 
difficulty which had been ascertained in 
the working of the Extradition Act. 
Under that Act, if a person were charged 
with an extradition offence, it was not 
possible for a Magistrate to hear the 
charge except at Bow Street. If the 

rson were too ill to be conveyed to 
Bow Street there was no means of hold- 
ing an inquiry at all, even though he 
was well enough to be present at the 
inquiry. The Bill did not propose to 
alter the procedure in the case of a 
person charged with an extradition 
offence, but only the place where the 
inquiry might be held. It proposed 
that where the circumstances to which 
he had alluded existed the Secretary of 
State might order that an inquiry should 
be made by a person other than the chief 
Magistrate at Bow Street. 


Bill read 2°. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHILDREN) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order); Amendments made ; Bill re- 
committed to the Standing Committee ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 130.) 


WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 
A Bill to amend the law as to marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister—Was presented by the 
Lord Kenry (E. Dunraven and Mount-Earl) ; 
read 1; and to be printed. (No. 131.) 


MARRIAGE 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be 
considered on Monday next, in order to 
its being dispensed with for that day,s 
sitting. 


House adjourned at Half-past Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 24th May 1896. 





The House met at Two of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL LOCAL BOARD 
WATER BILL. [a.t.] 

On the Order for Second Reading, 
*Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, that when this Bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords it 
contained a schedule which stated that 
19 acres of Llanfrynach Common, in the 
parish of Llanfrynach, and 18 acres of 
Cantref Common, in the parish of Can- 
tref, might be taken by the District 
Council for the purposes of the reservoir 
and other works. The Bill left the Lords 
with this important alteration, that 
whereas the 18 acres from Cantref Com- 
mon remained the same, the 19 acres 
which it was proposed to take from 
Llanfrynach Common was increased to 70 
acres. He wished to call particular 
attention to this alteration, because it 
appeared that the Lord of this Manor, 
Penkelly Wallensis, in Breconshire, or his 
representatives, had, without any En- 
closure Act whatever, claimed the whole 
of the common as private freehold. In 
1817,ina swornCrownsurvey, this Manor 
being then Crown property, the land was 
described as common land, and he could 
not find that there had been any 
Enclosure Act affecting it. Under the 
Local Government Act of 1894, it was 
the duty of District Councils to look 
after commons in the interests of com- 
moners, and as time went on he hoped 
they would discharge that duty. In the 
meantime it was very important that 
that House should do all that lay in its 
power to protect the commons. He was 
glad that the Board of Agriculture 
had, in their Report on the Bill, called 
attention to the fact that this was 
claimed as common land, and had also 
put into this Bill his clause with regard 
to barbed wire. It was provided that 
no barbed wire should be used on these 
lands. He should not move the Amend- 
ment, of which he had given notice, 
because he understood now that the 
Merthyr Tydvil Local Board was not to 
blame in this matter. But, of course, 
he should watch the Bill when it 
returned from the Committee upstairs. 
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*Toe PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HeErsert 
GaRDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) said, 
he was sure the House would appreciate 
the anxiety of his hon. Friend to protect 
the rights of commoners, but the question 
of those rights was in no way raised by 
this Bill. The object of the measure 
was to enable certain water works to be 
constructed, and to that end it was 
necessary to give the urban District 
Council of Merthyr Tydvil power to ac- 
quire certain land compulsorily. There 
was a dispute as to whether this land 
belonged to the lord of the manor or to 
those who claimed to be commoners, but 
the question was not affected by the 
Bill. It was obvious that if the District 
Council took this land compulsorily they 
would have to satisfy the legal claims of 
those concerned. The question whether 
the lord of the manor was the freeholder 
or whether the commoners were the 
possessors of the land was not raised by 
the Bill, and must be settled by the Law 
Courts. Any rights that the com- 
moners might possibly have were pro- 
tected in the Bill. 

Bill read 2°. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were presented, 
and read 1° :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 7) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Local Government Board for Ireland, under 
The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating 
to the rural sanitary district of Rathdrum. 
[Bill 274.] 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (PAISLEY) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Secretary for Scotland, under The Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, and The Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act (1892) Amendment Act, 
1894, to increase the number of Magistrates and 
Councillors in the Burgh of Paisley. [Bill 275.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (ABERDEEN) BILL. 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Secretary for Scotland under Part I. of 
The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
relating to the City and Royal Burgh of 

Aberdeen. [Bill 276.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 8) BILL. 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board relating to Bognor, 
Llandudno, Ramsgate, Runcorn, South Anston, 
and Walsall. [Bill 277.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
No. 9) BILL. 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board relating to the 
counties of Cambridge, Durham, Isle of Ely, 
Huntingdon, Lancaster, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Westmorland, West Suffolk, and the t, 
North, and West Ridings of Yorkshire. [Bill 
278.) 





GAS UNDERTAKINGS (LOCAL 


AUTHORITIES). 
Return ordered, relating to all au- 
thorised Gas Undertakings in the 


United Kingdom belonging to Local 
Authorities for the year ended the 25th 
day of March 1895 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 287, of 
Session 1894).—( Mr. Burt.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 4) BULL. 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


TIED HOUSES (TENANTS’ 


(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. W. Allen, Bill dealing 
with Contracts entered into by Tenants of Tied 
Houses, presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Monday, 10th June, 
and to be printed. [Bill 279.] 


CONTRACTS) 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS’ 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cremer, Bill to amend the 
Law for the Registration of Parliamentary 
Voters and for other purposes relating to 
elections; presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Friday, 14th 
June, and to be printed. [Bill 280.] 


INDIA OFFICE. 

Copy presented—of Order in Council, 
dated 11th May 1895, approving a 
Revised Scheme for the Permanent 
Establishment of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


REGISTRATION 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHTS ACTS, 
1844 TO 1886. 

Copy presented—of Order in Council, 
dated 11th May 1895, giving effect to 
the accession of the Government of 
India to the Copyright Convention 
between Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


MAIL SHIPS ACT, 1891. 

Copy presented—of Order in Council, 

dated llth May 1895, entitled The 

Mail Ships (Rules) Order in Council, 
1895 [by yey ; to lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND ACT, 1894 (COST OF FIRST ELECTIONS, &c.) 


Return ordered— 


“of particulars respecting the first Election of Parish Councils (Scotland), under the following 
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—(Captain Hope). . 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 
Return ordered— 


“relating to all authorised Gas Undertakings 
in the United Kingdom, other than those of 
Local Authorities, for the year ended the 31st 
day of December 1894 (in continuation of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 286, of Session 1894).” 
—(Mr. Burt.) 


QUESTIONS. 





THE ‘ ELBE.”’ 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that the 
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s.8. Elbe is lying in from 17 to 20 fathoms 
of water, and that the trucks of her masts 
can be seen above water ; that she is on 
a shallow fishing bank, and is not only 
a danger to trawlers, but a standing 
danger to navigation, as can be amply 
confirmed by Lowestoft fishermen : whe- 
ther he is still advised that no funds are 
available, and that no authority exists 
for the purpose of removing the danger ; 
and whether he has any remedy to 
suggest ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) : I have six times already answered 
questions from the hon Member 


I 
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substantially the same as the present one, 
and I have nothing to add to what I then 
told him. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
steps to ascertain whether it was true 
that this wreck was visible in certain 
tidal conditions and was an impediment 
to navigation ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that though the 
wreck might interfere with the business 
of trawlers, it was not regarded as a 
standing impediment to navigation. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to Section 659 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, which 
gave him power to allocate from the 
Mercantile Marine Fund money for the 
removal of wrecks like this. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he did not 
think that the Mercantile Marine Fund 
could be rightly made available for the 
purpose. He had considered the section 
referred to, and had come to the con- 
clusion that what the hon. Member sug- 
guested could not be done. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER gave notice 
that, in consequence of the reply given 
by the right hon. Member, he should 
move in Committee of Supply to reduce 
the right hon. Gentleman’s salary. 


ADDISCOMBE COLLEGE CADETS. 


Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
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been induced to compete for their cadet- 
ships ; whether, in point of fact, the then 
governor of Addiscombe, Sir Frederick 
Abbott, promised these students that the 
inducements held out to them to enter 
the College for the East Indian 
Company’s service would be fulfilled by 
the Government of India; whether, in con- 
sequence of this promise, they agreed to 
go into the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and whether the promise was 
subsequently confirmed at Woolwich ; if 
he is aware that the Gentlemen in 
question are prepared to make an 
affidavit to this effect ; whether, on proof 
of such promise having been made, the 
Indian Government are prepared to 
repudiate an undertaking of the respon- 
sible authorities at’ Addiscombe and 
Woolwich ; and, whether the rights of 
these gentlemen are protected under the 
Henley clause of the Goverament of 
India Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stirl- 
ing Burghs): The officers in question 
went to Addiscombe in 1859, not under 
any Royal Warrant, but under the con- 
ditions of appointment laid down by the 
Secretary of State for India. Those 
conditions contemplated appointment to 
Indian Artillery or Engineers; but 
under an Act ot 1860 appointments to 
those corps were stopped ; and the only 
alternatives were to cancel the nomina- 
‘tions altogether, or to appoint the cadets 
|to commissions in the Royal Artillery or 
| Royal Engineers. The gentlemen who 








State for War, whether, in 1859, Sir accepted the latter alternative were 
Frederick Abbott, who was governor of | never officers of the Indian Army, and 
Addiscombe College, was the representa-/do not come under the Henley clause 
tive of the East India Company in|of the Act of 18582 There is no 
dealing with the students of the College ; record of any promise as to pension 
and, if not, whom he represented ; whe-| being made to them; nor had Sir 
ther, in 1859, a batch of 16 students|F, Abbott, as governor of Addiscombe 
went to Addiscombe under the terms of |College, which was maintained in 
a Royal Warrant which promised them, 1859 by the Government of India, any 
subject to passing through the Addis-| power to give a pledge as to future pros- 
combe course, to receive commissions in| pects to officers who did not enter the 
the Indian Artillery and Engineers ; Indian local forces. 

whether, before their College course was| Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
finished, appointments to those corps |ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
had ceased, in consequence of the trans-| ther cadets from Addiscombe who were 
fer of the Indian Government to the appointed to the Imperial Cavalry and 
Crown ; whether, as a consequence of | Infantry—namely, the 19th, 20th, and 
that cessation, it was or was not actually |21st Hussars, and to Regiments 101st 
decided by the Government of the day | and upwards, at the same time or sub- 
to deprive these gentlemen of the benefit 





\ d | seqnently to the 16 cadets of 1859, who 
of the promises under which they had | were induced to join the Royal Engineers 
| . 


Mr. J. Bryce. 
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and Artillery from Addiscombe by the 
promises of Sir Frederick Abbott, 
received, or will receive, Indian pensions, 
although the latter are deprived of them, 
and, if so, on what grounds a distinction 
is made against the Engineers and 
Artillery ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No officers were appointed direct from 
Addiscombe Military College to the 
Imperial Cavalry and Infantry ; but 
some officers, who had been at Addis- 
combe in 1859-60, joined the new line 
regiments from the general list of the 
Indian Army; and, in common with 
other officers appointed from that Army, 
were allowed prospective pensions under 
Indian regulations. The distinction 
between these officers—who were cer- 
tainly very fortunate—and their con- 
temporaries who joined the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, is that 
the former did join the Indian Army and 
the latter did not. 


DEATH OF A SOLDIER AT PONTE- 
FRACT. 


Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I 
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that the medical officer concerned has 
been removed from his appointment for 
error of judgment and neglect of duty 
in not sooner admitting the deceased to 
hospital. It has also been intimated to 
the officer that he will not be employed 
again. The local authorities did not 
consider an inquest necessary; but a 
civil practitioner took part in the post 
mortem examination. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN LONG- 
FORD UNION, IRELAND. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—-(1) whe- 
the Local Government Board have 
|received a complaint from a labourer 
;named William McDonnell, of Lisnaboe, 
Newtownforbes, that the Longford Board 
of Guardians have refused to erect a 
\labourer’s cottage for him in Caldra 
‘electoral division of that union ; (2) 
'whether the allegation of the guardian 
| of that division was that he would be no 
| party to the erection of slated houses for 





beg to ask the Secretary of State for|/abourers so long as tenant farmers 
War, if he has inquired into the case of |Tesided in thatched houses; and (3) 
John Parke, a soldier in the King’s Own | whether the Local Government Board 
York Light Infantry, who died on 7th! will order an inquiry, and have the pro- 
April at Pontefract after he had been in | Visions of the Labourers Acts enforced 


hospital only 23 hours; whether he is 
aware of the circumstances which led up 
to his death—namely, that Parke had 
reported himself sick, but had been sent 
back to duty by the brigade surgeon, 
Dr. Bramwell, three times, who alleged 
that he was shamming, and only on the 


‘in this case ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The reply to the first 
paragraph is, Yes. The Board of Guar- 
dians having been communicated with, 
replied that the guardian for the divi- 
sion mentioned had stated that the 





last occasion did he order “ medicine and | 
duty ;” whether he is aware that, with-| house occupied by McDonnell was a sub- 
out any inquest, a post mortem examina-|Stantial one, in good repair, and that, 
tion was held by Dr. Bramwell, assisted | therefore, another house could not be 
by one other surgeon ; and whether, in | built for him. The Local Government 





view of the fact that the post mortem 
examination revealed a state of disease 
that ought to have received immediate 
attention from Dr. Bramwell, without 
waiting for the chance observation of 
Captain Mooney on parade, who ordered 
him to hospital, he proposes to take any 
action in the mutter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In this case, of which I can only speak 
with the greatest regret, full inquiry 
was made last month, with the result 





| Board have not received any application 
/for an inquiry in this case, as required 
by Section 4 of the Act of 1891, and in 
any event I do not think it would be 
desirable to hold such an inquiry in the 
present case, as the expense of putting 
the Acts into force for only one house 
| would be entirely disproportionate to the 
‘result. I may add that the Local 
Government Board have already autho- 
rised the execution of 103 cottages in 
this union. 
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RIVER FLESK, NEAR KILLARNEY. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
East Kerry (Mr. Suernan), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in view of the 63rd 
section of The Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 
1842, which provides that the sluices 
which admit the water to the wheels of 
all mills or factories which derive their 
supply from rivers frequented by salmon 
shall at all seasons of the year be kept 
shut for 24 consecutive hours in each 
week, between six o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon and six o’clock on Monday 
morning, if he would state what steps 
have been taken by the Fishery Commis- 
sioners to have the sluices of the river 
Flesk, near Killarney, shut down every 
week as required ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I replied at 
considerable length to a question ad- 
dressed to me in this matter on the 6th 
July of last year by the hon. Member for 
Cork, and that reply, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman on reference to it will perceive, 
covers the inquiries which he now puts 
to me. 


WELSH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether it is the fact that the Welsh 
Land Commission has concluded its 
sittings ; and whether he can state when 
the Report of the Commission is likely 
to be issued ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) I am informed 
by the Secretary that the Commissioners 
held their last sitting for the purpose of 
taking evidence on Tuesday, the 7th day 
of May, and do not anticipate that it 
will be necessary to hear further wit- 
nesses. They are fully aware of the 
importance of reporting speedily, and 
are making every endeavour to present 
their Report at the earliest possible 
moment, but they are at present unable 
to promise it at any precise date. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
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Education, whether the Royal Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education has con- 
cluded its labours ; whether the attention 
of the Royal Commissioners has been 
drawn to the hindrance to the develop- 
ment of Secondary Education which is 
caused by delay in the issuing of the 
Report, and the anxiety with which its 
publication is awaited ; and whether he 
can say when the Report is likely to be 
laid before the House ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I cannot admit that 
there has been any delay in issuing the 
Report of this Commission, for the subject 
is a very large and difficult one, and the 
Commissioners, who have examined more 
than 80 witnesses and held more than 80 
meetings during the last 13 months, have 
been assiduously engaged in their work. 
They are now considering their Report, 
and I trust that they may be able to 
present it to Her Majesty before or in 
the month of August next. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the petition of John Sweney, late of the 
Ordnance Survey for superannuation ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Sweney 
served in the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment from 1844 to 1848, and in the 
Royal Engineers from 1848 to 1869, and 
again in the Ordnance Survey from lst 
November, 1870, till 1st January, 1892 ; 
and that, on the expiration of his 21 
years’ service in the Royal Engineers, 
he was pressed to remain in the corps in 
order to complete surveys he was then 
superintending; whether his claim to 
superannuation has been disallowed on 
the technical ground that his employ- 
ment in the Ordnance Survey took place 
after the 29th September, 1870; and 
whether he will have the matter recon- 
sidered ? 

*Tue SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham) : 
My attention has not previously been 
called to this case, which was decided in 
February, 1892. The late Board of 
Treasury, with all the facts before them, 
awarded a gratuity of £56 6s. 6d., the 
highest amount legally possible. The 
conditions of Mr. Sweney’s service make 
the grant to him of superannuation 
illegal, and so nothing would be gained 
by a reconsideration of his case. 
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Mr. ROSS: May I ask whether the 
sum granted was Mr. Sweney’s pension 
as a Royal Engineer, and whether I am 
to understand that because he was kept 
in the Royal Engineers in the public 
interest after September, 1870, he can 
be deprived of the benefits he would 
have had if he had not been detained in 
the public service ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: This case 
was decided by the Treasury during the 
time of the late Government. It was 
decided that a pension could not be given 
to this man. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to give notice that 
I must call attention to this matter in 


Supply. 


Trish Treason- 


LONDONDERRY ASYLUM. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what is the cause of the delay in 
commencing the building of the new 
Londonderry Asylum ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Onthe 25th 
February last I stated, in reply to a 
question then addressed to me, that the 
Board of Control had selected a site at 
Gransha, within three miles from the 
City of Derry, for the erection of the 
new asylum. The Board inform me that 
no decision has yet been come to as to 
when the building operations shall com- 
mence. The matter is still under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. ROSS: May I ask what is the 
cause of this extraordinary delay ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Of course 
the hon. Gentleman knows that I have 
no authority over these Gentlemen. I 
will ask again if he likes. 


CLYDE STEAMERS. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 


whether he is aware that the terms 
of certificates granted to small steam 
passenger vessels plying on the river 
Clyde (Scotland) are being infringed, 
inasmuch that certain certificates issued 
by the Board of Trade, and held by the 
Clyde Trustees for the navigation of 
what is locally known in Glasgow as the 
cross ferries of that port stipulate that 
three men should be carried on each 
vessel, whereas the Clyde Trustees, who 
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hold ten such certificates, only provide 
two men on each vessel ; and what steps 
he proposes to take, in the interest of 
public safety, to have the terms of these 
certificates complied with ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not aware that 
the terms of the passenger certificates 
granted to the Clyde Trustees in respect 
of their ferry steamers are being in- 
fringed. There is no stipulation regard- 
ing the number of the crews to be carried, 
though in fact the certificates contain a 
statement as to the number proposed to 
be carried. I do not know, but will 
ascertain from the Clyde Trustees the 
number of crew in fact carried on their 
ferry boats. The Board of Trade have, 
however, no power to make or enforce 
any regulations as to the number of crew 
to be carried in such vessels. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will bring in a Bill to make 
regulations in these cases ? 

Mr BRYCE: That is a matter which 
requires consideration. 


IRISH TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, in 
view of the strong feeling in favour of 
amnesty in Ireland, he will consider the 
case of the Irish treason-felony prisoners 
with a view to their release ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
are well aware of the feeling to which 
the hon. Member refers. Their attitude 
on the subject was explained in the 
Debate on the Address by the Chief 
Secretary and myself, and to the ex- 
planations then given I have not (as I 
said yesterday) at present anything to 
add. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the monster 
demonstration held in Dublin in favour 
of amnesty, to which the Archbishop of 
Dublin sent a message to say that he 
thought the time had come for the release 
of these prisoners ? . 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir, I have 
seen an account of it. 

Mr. REDMOND: Has that had no 
effect ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
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LASCAR SEAMEN. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can state if the Penin- 


sular and Oriental Steamship Himalaya | 
is registered as belonging to a port in| 


the United Kingdom; and, if so, whe- 


ther the owners of the said vessel are’ 


bound to comply with Section 9 of 30 
and 31 Vict. c. 124, sub-Section 1, in re- 
lation to the accommodation of seamen ; 
whether he can state if, in the articles of 


agreement signed by Lascar seamen, 
there is any mention as to the special | 


measurement of accommodation that 
shall be allotted to each seaman ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Section 149, sub- 
Section 7, of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, provides that no stipulation can 
be made in articles of agreement con- 
trary to law ; and whether he is also 


aware that the Indian Act can and does ' 


apply only to such vessels as are owned 
and registered in India ? 
Mr. BRYCE: The 


Peninsular and 


Oriental Steamship Himalaya is regis-, 


tered at Greenock, and I am advised 
that the owners of that vessel are sub- 


ject to Section 210 of the Merchant | 
Shipping Act, 1894, which reproduces | 


the section referred to in the question 
relating to the accommodation of sea- 
men. So far as I know, there is no 
mention in the articles of agreement 
signed by Lascar seamen of a special 
measurement of accommodation. The 
form of agreement sanctioned by the 
Government of India does not contain 
anything on the subject. Particular 


agreements might of course contain pro- | 
Section 114 of! 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894) 


visions on the point. 


(which re-enacts Section 149 of the Act 


of 1854) provides that any stipulation | 
agreed upon by Master and Seamen may | 


be inserted in articles of agreement pro- 
vided that they are not contrary to law. 


I have already explained that questions | 


of accommodation for seamen in British 
vessels owned and registered in the 
United Kingdom are governed by the 
British Merchant Shipping Act, and not 
by the Indian Act. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Is it 
the intention of the Board of Trade to 
enforce the accommodation on the 
Himalaya ? 
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' Mr. BRYCE: I have already told the 
‘hon. Member that we are enforcing this 
‘accommodation by the means at our 


| disposal. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
|would ask whether the right hon. 


{Gentleman intends to enforce it in this 
particular vessel ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Our instructions are 
general and apply to all vessels. 


| SHERIFFS IN SCOTLAND 
| AND PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that a 
number of sheriffs have attended meet- 
ings recently held in Edinburgh in fur- 
therance of the election of candidates for 
a seat in the House of Commons ; and 
whether their action is in violation of a 
well-recognised rule, that judicial officers 
should abstain from actively identifying 
themselves with Party political con- 
troversies. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have answered a similar 
question in this House before, and will 
make a similar reply. The sheriffs in 
‘Scotland are not bound by the regula- 
tions which govern the permanent Civil 
Service with regard to political action ; 
and the Executive have no political con- 
trol over their conduct in the matter, 
any more than over the Judges of the 
Supreme Court or the Court of Session. 
It is well established that the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, of their own accord, 
abstain from taking an active part in 
elections, from a sense that their duty 
requires them to preserve the confidence 
of men of all parties in politics ; and the 
same consideration should weigh with 
the sheriffs—especially when it is con- 
sidered that they perform the double 
| function of settling finally the Registra- 
tion of Voters, and _ superintending 
| Parliamentary elections in the character 
| of returning officers. 


| Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I should 
‘like to ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will call the attention of these 
sheriffs, who are now taking part in 
political meetings, to this question, and 
ask them to discontinue doing so ; and 
|if those gentlemen, who are Justices of 
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the Peace, do continue this conduct, 
what course can be taken to prevent 
them ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: It 
is a very dubious course for the Execu- 
tive to interfere with officers over whom 
they have no control. My own personal 
opinion, which is undoubtedly shared by 
Members of the Government and by the 
majority of Members in the House, has 
been expressed very clearly in my 
answer to the question, and there I must 
stop. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether he will be good enough 
to call the attention of the Revising 
Baristers, whom he employs—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of this question. 


COLONEL LONGBOURNE. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.), in 


whose name the following Question 
stood on the Paper :— 


“To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to take any action 
with regard to the conduct of Colonel Long 
bourne, R.M., in making to the Goverment 
two reports of an irreconcilable character on a 
matter arising under his own observation in a 
Court of Justice,” 


said, the Clerk at the Table has brought 
into this question something about the 
Lord Chancellor which T never dreamed 
of, and I do not know the meaning of 
the question now. The Lord Chancellor 
has no jurisdiction over this gentleman. 
The question I meant to put was whe- 
ther, in view of the importance or non- 
importance of the discrepancy in the 
two reports of an irreconcilable charac- 
ter made by this gentleman, his adminis- 
tration of justice would continue to 
possess the confidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question which 
the hon. and learned Member handed 
in merely dealt with a matter of opinion. 
With regard to the question on the 
Paper, it was understood that the hon. 
and learned Member desired to ask a 
question as to whether any action would 
be taken with regard to the conduct of 
this Magistrate by the Lord Chancellor, 
as being the only person competent to 
take action. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understand 
that the Lord Chancellor has no juris- 
diction over these gentlemen. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The hon. 
Member is perfectly right. What I 
was going to say in answer to the ques- 
tion was that the Lord Chancellor had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
I was going to add, and I may perhaps 
now state, that I have told Colonel 
Longbourne that it is not satisfactory 
that these two reports should have been 
made, and that it was to be much re- 
gretted that in the first instance he 
stated that there was no bailiff on the 
Bench, whereas he ought to have stated 
that another person employed in the 
office was present. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) : May 
I ask whether in the first answer given 
to the right hon. Gentleman, Colonel 
Longbourne did not intend to convey 
that this bailiff was not sitting on the 
Bench, but standing on the Bench 
according to custom ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think I 
can say anything more than I have 
already stated. Colonel Longbourne, in 
the first instance, made an _ incorrect 
statement, and, on further inquiry, he 
set it right; and I think it is to be re- 
gretted that he made the statement in 
the first instance. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether, in view of the desirability of 
this gentleman possessing the confidence 
of the peasants among whom he ad- 
ministers justice, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will at least remove him from the 
place where he has been caught in a 
deliberate lie ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam sure my hon. 
Friend will agree that his expression is 
too harsh. As to the question of re- 
moving Colonel Longbourne, it is only a 
few weeks since he was sent to this 
district. 

Mr. J. ROSS : Is it not the fact that 
the person about whom all this has 
arisen was merely a pupil in an agent’s 
office 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, it is quite 
true that he had been a pupil, but it is 
true also that he has one occasion at 
least accompanied bailiffs in the perform- 
ance of their d~ties. He is not a bailiff 
himself. 
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Mr. SHEEHY: May I ask whether 
Colonel Longbourne has not been in this 
district for 15 months? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I should have 
thought not 15 months. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Was it not 
understood when this Government 
entered Office they undertook to make 
these gentlemen behave themselves ? 


DR. HERZ. 


Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether any further steps have been 
taken to release Dr. Herz from the arrest 
under which he has been now for 27 
months ; whether the Government has 
received official medical reports during 
the past year concerning the prisoner’s 
physical or mental condition; and 
whether these have been of a nature to 
warn the Government that it was trifling 
with his life to keep him in the present 
condition ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : The “arrest” of Dr. 
Herz has consisted in the presence of a 
police constable in the same hotel in 
which he was lying ill. As it was repre- 
sented to me that the fact of the officer 
being in the house was mentally dis- 
quieting to Dr. Herz, I recently took 
the responsibility of removing him. The 
answer to the second and third para- 
graphs is in the negative, and I must 
strongly deprecate the use of such phrases 
as that the Government are “ trifling” 
with Dr. Herz’s life. The French Gov- 
ernment has demanded his extradition 
on very serious charges, and in reply to 
our suggestion that, in view of his state 
of health, they might withdraw their 
demand, they have, acting within their 
right, refused to do so. Under these 
circumstances, our course is prescribed 
by our treaty obligations, and those obli- 
gations have been and are being per- 
formed with the greatest consideration 
possible for the health of Dr. Herz. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Aris- 
ing out of the answer, may I ask whether 
it is not the fact that, although the 
policeman has been removed out of the 
hotel, he is not still in the vicinity, and 
is not his presence there as disquieting 
as it was in the hotel itself? I should 
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like to ask, further, who is paying for all 
this expeuse of keeping the policeman to 
look after Dr. Herz ? 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : I 
understand that the Government have 
a Bill to deal with this particular case 1 

Mr. ASQUITH : No. 

._Mr. HANBURY: If not with this 
particular case, yet with circumstances 
arising out of this case. I therefore wish 
to ask whether they will press this Bill 
forward, so as to deal with the case of 
Dr. Herz as early as possible. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Bill to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers is one to 
amend the general law, but no doubt it 
was suggested by the circumstances of 
this particular case. So far as the state- 
ments which are made with reference to 
Dr. Herz are accurate, as to which I will 
say nothing, this Bill will not in the 
least degree improve his position, because 
it is quite obvious if he is too ill to leave 
his bed he is too ill to be examined by a 
magistrate. Now, although I should be 
glad, indeed, if he sufficiently recovers 
te put an end to what is to us an ex- 
tremely expensive and very disagreeable 
duty, I cannot express any sanguine 
hope that such improvement will take 
place. It is true we are responsible for 
the policeman remaining in the town. 
I have taken care that he shall be 
removed from the house, and I have 
taken care, as far as possible, that Dr. 
Herz should not in any way be troubled 
by his presence ; but I cannot be respon- 
sible as Her Majesty’s representative to 
the French Government for the safe 
custody of Dr. Herz if I take the con- 
stable altogether outside the town. I 
really must make an appeal—and I am 
entitled to make it—that Englishmen 
shall believe that the English Govern- 
ment in this matter is doing nothing but 
what its treaty obligations with France 
require. In the performance of that 
duty we have shown every consideration 
possible. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Is not the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the statements about 
the health of Dr. Herz are made on the 
authority of the highest medical men in 
London ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is very pos- 
sible ; but I do not see what relevancy 
that has to the question. I am assured 
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that Dr. Herz is as ill as his medical 
advisers represent him to be. There is 
no reason to doubt it. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : May 
I ask, if the Bill of the Government does 
not apply to the case of Dr. Herz, do the 
Government propose to do anything, or 
is Dr. Herz otherwise to continue in this 
position until he dies ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
can do nothing beyond what they have 
done. 
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any other engagements. Therefore their 
duties in the parks will not interfere 
with their other engagements. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
said, he desired to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland what course was to be taken 
with regard to this Bill, which had been 
on the paper since March last, the De- 
bate on the Second Reading having been 
adjourned on the 29th of that month. 
If anything was to be done to assist the 
giving of relief, it ought to be done 
before the summer was over. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask whether the Outdoor 
Relief Bill has been blocked day after 
day and night after night by the hon. 
Gentleman’s friends ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am well aware 
that this Bill, which is a Bill drawn on 
exactly the same lines as Bills with the 
same object formerly brought forward 
by the right hon. Member for East 
Manchester and the noble Lord the 
Member for the Paddington Division, 
has been night after night since March 
resisted by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I did not 
understand the hon. Member for Donegal 
to say that I had blocked it, and I am 
extremely anxious, if the Bill is to be of 
use, that the Government shall put it 
down for a favourable opportunity. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: 1 must 
exonerate the hon. Member from the 
| charge of having blocked the Bill. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask whether this Bill 
does not give facilities to Irishmen 
make any contribution to the cost of| which have been denied to Englishmen ? 
these military bands? Is the right hon.| Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not my 
Gentleman not aware that, to a large! business to know, but I do know that 


MILITARY BANDS IN THE ROYAL 
PARKS. 


Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, if any altered arrangements are 
to be made for the Military bands play- 
ing in the Royal parks ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. HeErpert GLapDsToNE, 
Leeds, W.): The times first fixed by the 
military authorities for band _perfor- 
mances in Hyde Park have proved un- 
suitable. The following arrangements, 
which I think will be most convenient 
to the public, have now been made :— 
On Wednesday evenings a military band 
will play in the Hyde Park band stand 
from 7.30 to 9.30. On Sunday evenings 
a Guards’ band will play in the Hyde 
Park band stand from 7.30 to 9.30; and, 
the same evenings, another Guards’ 
band will play in the Green Park from 
6.30 to 8.30. As a band platform has 
to be provided in the Green Park, the 
band will not play there till Sunday 
week. 

Mr. HANBURY: Do the public 











extent, they are supported out of the 
private funds of officers of the regiment ? 
I wish to know whether, in consideration 
of the bands playing in the public parks, 
the right hon. Gentleman will put on 
the Estimates a sum to meet the ex- 
penses of the bands? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
am quite aware that the members of the 
bands are paid in other ways than by 
the State, but I must point out that the 
arrangement which has been made is to 
enable those bands to play in the parks 
on the Sundays when they do not get 





this is a duplicate of proposals which 
have been accepted by the Legislature 
before when they have been proposed. 
Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.): Has this Bill ever been moved 


|except once by anybody representing 
| the Irish Government ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Certainly, Sir. 
I must myself have moved the forward- 
ing of this Bill not less than 20 times. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
May I ask whether it is not the fact 
that the powers which would be con- 
ferred by this Bill have been and are 
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being exercised by the executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland for the first six months ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not quite 
correct to say that these powers are 
being exercised except indirectly, but 
there is a clause in the Bill which gives 
an indemnity to Boards of Guardians 
who use these powers, and therefore the 


Finance 
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complexity of the Finance Act was, no 
doubt, very great, and probably no one 
clearly comprehended the results of the 
changes made by it. The end of the 
First Clause said that on the property 
which passed at death an Estate Duty 
should be levied at graduated rates, but 
the Duties named in Schedule One should 


Bill is in effect in operation. 'no longer be levied. In this Schedule 

Mr. ROSS: Having regard to the! were five Duties, and he was concerned 
opposition raised to the Bill on this side | only with the fifth, which was the Legacy 
of the House by reason of the 3rd|and Succession Duty of 1 per cent. 
clause, which puts these persons in a| Thus there was not only an enactment 
different position from other persons| that Estate Duty should be levied on 
who receive relief, would the right hon. | certainproperty, some of it newly brought 
Gentleman, in order to remove that) within the charge, but there was also a 
opposition, consider the advisability of promise that certain other duties should 
giving way on this point? | no longer be levied. The Chancellor of 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This is a very | the Exchequer having by Section One let 
argumentative question, which I think | loose the deluge of taxation, had by 
I must decline to answer. I certainly | Schedule One set his bow in the cloud, 
decline, as at present advised, to make| and made a covenant that the other 
the change which the hon. Member | duties should not be levied. His con- 
suggests. | tention was that that covenant had 
| not been observed though the bow was still 
'in the cloud, and that considerable injus- 
| tice had been done. It had long been 
| sound policy on the part of the tax-col- 
| lecting authorities of the Inland Revenue 
to encourage, as far as possible, the pay- 
| ment by anticipation of duties not yet due. 
|In many cases it acted extremely well. 
: 9 Ha : . | In the first place, it got rid of the lia- 
Considered in Committee :— | bility of the indiaen, enabled the 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL. 


| Department to bring to an end what 
|must be a complicated state of book- 


Mr.. MELLOR in the Chair. 


| keeping 
| the 


accounts, and poured into 
coffers of the Chancellor of 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lenn | Exchequer money he might use 


tk : a Te |to build ironclads or construct light 
Regis) moved the addition of the follow- railways in Ireland. So that the 
ing new clause :— 


taxpayer benefited, the Revenue bene- 
fited, and also the machinery; _be- 
| cause they got rid of outstanding claims. 
“Section One of The Finance Act 1894 is|So the Legacy and Succession Duty 


(In the Committee.) 


ESTATE DUTY (RETURN OF DUTIES). 


hereby amended, as follows :—At the end of | 
the Section shall be added the words, ‘or if 
already levied and paid shall be repaid or 
allowed,’ ” 


He said, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might congratulate himself 
on the moderation shown in the discus- 
sion of the Bill in Committee, after the 





Acts had given considerable power 
(which had been largely availed of) 
to the tax-collecting department to take 
duties in advance. For instance, the 
33rd Section of the Legacy Duty Act 
gave such a power which had been 
largely availed of. The 34th Section 
was very much to the point, because it 


lucid ruling from the Chair, remind- | directly met the overpayment of duty. 
ing the House that a Bill of this kind) He submitted that the Commissioners 
opened the door to a discussion of the| should repay duty which had been im- 
whole area of taxation. As far as he! properly overpaid. Now, where the death 
was concerned, he had confined himself| had occurred since the passing of the 


to three very modest proposals. The 
Mr. John Dillon. 


Act and the estate had come intact into 
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charge, there was no anticipated pay- 
ment and grievance did not arise. But 
in many cases, in which those liable had 
availed themselves of the power of 
making commutation of the duty and 
had obtained permission to pay duty in 
anticipation and in advance of the death, 
an entirely different case arose. Suppose 
1 per cent. duty had been paid by antici- 
pation before the death to clear the 
estate, and that the death came after the 
fatal 2nd August 1894. Estate Duty was 
paid on the whole estate. Then there 
was aright to come in—to point to the bow 
in the cloud, and to call for a return of 
the 1 per cent. paid by anticipation, but 
which if not paid by anticipation it 
would not have been necessary to pay at 
all. Where one man had paid by antici- 
pation and another had not, the former 
was mulcted in 1 per cent. more duty 
than the latter. This seemed to him 
undoubted, and it was to enable the 
Commissioners to return the 1 per cent. 
that he proposed the Amendment. He 
only called for the commonest of common 
justice—for the equal treatment of the 
two contributories—his desire being to 
make this Act workable. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Reip, Dumfries) said, the points 
raised by the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment were by no means so easy and 
simple as he represented them to be. 
They were, in his view, surrounded by 
a great deal of difficulty. The fact was, 
the whole point of the Amendment 
turned on certain payments that might 
have been made in cases of settled 
property where the Estate Duty might 
have been paid after the Act of 1894 
was passed, and yet certain prior pay- 
ments might have been made in respect 
of this property. It was settled property, 
and settled property, alone which would 
be affected by the Amendment. Its 
effect would be to take away 1 per cent. 
from that restricted class of property 
which had been settled by deed, and 
which would not affect the case of pro- 
perty settled under will. In that case 
the Estate Duty under the Act of 1894 
was not payable at all. It was quite true 
that there might be a demand of 1 per 
cent. upon the life interest of the first 
tenant for life of the settled personalty, 
and there might be also a payment in 
anticipation of 1 per cent. in regard to 
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the remainder. But the only grievance 
that could arise was in the extremely 
small and limited class of cases, 
that it would be possible that in 
future cases there might be a double 
payment of a very minute kind. 
That was true, but the answer was this, 
that in the first place these were, as he 
had said, only cases of settled property, 
and settled property had been specially 
treated in the Act of last year. The 
matter had been considered in every 
aspect in which it was capable of con- 
sideration by the Government, and it 
having been so considered, the House, 
rightly or wrongly, agreed to a com- 
promise with regard to the adjustment 
of the tax upon settled property. The 
basis of that compromise was that one 
Estate Duty alone should be payable. 
All these things were taken into con- 
sideration last year, and it seemed to 
him that if they were going to rip up 
that adjustment as regarded the case of 
settled property, they would have to rip 
it up altogether. It was quite impossible 
to obtain absolute precision in intricate 
taxation of this kind, but it was equally 
a mistake to suppose that inequality 
necessarily meant injustice. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that to his lay 
mind it was extremely difficult to follow 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, but the impression 
that that argument had left upon his 
mind was that there were cases in which 
there would be a double payment exacted. 
He understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General to 
admit that much, and his admission, as 
far as he was concerned, appeared to him 
to be the only part of the matter that 
was absolutely clear. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman began to explain 
why this injustice could not be rectified 
it was extremely difficult to follow him. 
He, however, should have thought that 
it would have been possible to have 
dealt with this admitted injustice by 
some means or other. If that could not 
be done, all he could say was that the 
Act of last year must be rather an ex- 
traordinary piece of legislation, as it 
distinctly took from the taxpayer in 
advance a certain payment, and then 
required payment over again in a different 
form. 
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Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
Derby) said, that he should be very 
sorry to think that there was any in- 
justice in this matter that could not be 
remedied. He admitted the complexity 
of the question, but, as he had said last 
evening, the hope that an Inland 
Revenue Act might be made so clear 
that he who ran might read, when they 
came to deal with settled property, was 
one that was not likely to be realised. 
The law of settlement was one of the 
most complicated inventions of the in- 
genuity of conveyancers, but he thought 
that he could give a more vulgar and 
unlearned view of the question. The 
real truth was that, before the passing 
of the Finance Act, settled property had 
had very special advantages. It paid 
less than any other class of property, it 
never paid a duty upon its capital value 
at all, but only on the interest of the 
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succcessors. Therefore, there was not 
the same reason for giving relief 
to settled property that there was 


in the case of property which had 
paid the Probate Duty. He could 
not for a moment admit that the Govern- 
ment had confessed, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had suggested, to having 
committed an injustice which they were 
unwilling to remedy. The Government 
did not consider that there was any 
injustice in this enactment, but on the 
contrary, they believed that when 
they came to deal with settled pro- 
perty under the Act of 1894, they did 
what was thoroughly just and equit- 
able in the circumstances of the case. 
The hon. Member was, practically speak- 
ing, demanding for a privileged class the 
same advantage after the Act that they 
had before the Act. Nor was there 
really a double payment in any true 
sense of the word. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, 
that the argument of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had nothing to 
do with the case brought forward. His 
case was that of two men with the same 
kind of property, one of whom had to 
pay 1 per cent. more than the other. It 
was not a question of a distinction be- 
tween different kinds of property, but of 
a distinction between two men having 
the same kind of property who were 
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made to pay different rates of taxation. 
He felt bound to take a Division upon 
it. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes, 78 ; 
Noes, 168.—(Division List, No. 90.) 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES admitted 
that on the second proposed new clause 
he had not so strong a case as on the first. 
It dealt with the limit of time for dis- 
position, and proposed that— 


** Section 2, Sub-section 3, of the Finance Act, 
1894, is hereby amended as follows: The de- 
scription of property in Sub-section 3 shall be 
construed as if the words ‘ more than 12 months 
before his death’ were omitted therefrom.’’ 


Why was it that the estate of a man who 
had made a settlement and died within 
12 months was to be treated as though 
the settlement had never been made, 
because that was what it came to? The 
only explanation was, that the Finance 
Act assumed that the settlement was a 
fraudulent attempt to evade the duty, 
which was an entirely unjustifiable 
assumption to make. Whether it was or 
was not so was a question of the facts 
and ought to be settled, like the question 
of domicile, upon the facts, and not 
upon a hard and fast assumption. 
The effect of the change that he pro- 
posed would be that property passing 
on the death of the deceased would not 
be deemed to include property held 
under a disposition made by the deceased, 
even though that disposition were made 
within 12 months of hisdeath. It might 
be said that he was leaving the revenue 
too much open to evasion. But he 
would point out that enormous securities 
were still left to the revenue. In the 
first place, full possession and enjoyment 
of property must have been absolutely 
assumed by the beneficiary, and all benefit 
whatever must have been renounced by the 
deceased person. That was an admirably 
complete security; and it seemed to 
him monstrous when a man bona fide 
made a settlement, and happened to die, 
possibly in a railway accident, within 
12 months, that duty was to be levied on 
that property as if the settlement 
had never been made. He submitted 
that when a man had absolutely divested 
himself of the property, it did not matter 
whether he made the settlement a month 
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or a week before his death, the Govern- 
ment were not entitled to oust it by 
making the assumption that it was based 
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upon, and had its origin in, fraud. The 


attempt to do so was made for the con- 
venience of the tax-collector, and in 
order that he might not have the trouble 
of going into the facts; and it was 
neither right nor fair. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had paraded his im- 
mense receipts from the Death Duties 
before the House, and therefore he could 
afford to make just concessions. Let 
him act in justice to the honest man. 
The proposed clause left him every power 
to detect and defeat the dishonest man. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he quite understood 
the hon. Member’s object in proposing 
this clause. The hon. Member was the 
great apostle of evasion. He had pre- 
dicted from the first that everybody 
would evade the Act of last year ; and 
that, in consequence, they would collect, 
not more money, but less money than 
they collected before. But he had 
been disappointed, and the Act had pro- 
duced every month more and more 
revenue. But a false prophet always 
desired to turn himself, if he could, into 
a true prophet, and this clause was to 
enable those evasions to be made which 
had not up to this time occurred. Not 
having succeeded in scuttling the ship, 
he thought he could explode a torpedo 
at its bottom. He was sure the right 
hon. Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, would not vote for this clause, 
because the principle of setting aside a 
settlement made within a certain period 
before death was not new. It was an 
old-established principle which, under 
the name of the Account Duty, was 
originally introduced to prevent evasion 
of the old Probate Duty. In the old days 
settlements or gifts were set aside if they 
were made within three months before 
death. But that was found a totally 
insufficient protection of the revenue ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman, in 1889, 
extended it to 12 months. 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: That 
was in reference to personalty. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER asked why evasions should 
be allowed with respect to land that 


were not allowed with respect to per- 
sonalty. The hon. Member had let the 
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cat out of the bag. What the right hon. 
Gentleman said when he extended the 
term was this :— 


“T trust I shall have the concurrence and 
sympathy of hon. Members in several proposals 
which I have to submit for preventing ingenious 
evasions of the duties imposed when property 
changes hands at death.”’ 


The hon Member for King’s Lynn 
suggested several dozen of these inge- 
nious evasions, none of which had held 
water. The solicitors had found that 
the hon. Member’s evasions would not 
pay. The fact was that the Bill which 
the hon. Member said was so badly 
drafted was so watertight that he was 
obliged to introduce this new leak into 
it. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded :— 


“The Committee is probably aware that 
death-bed gifts are caught and taxed by what 
is called the Account Duty ; and not only death- 
bed gifts, but gifts or voluntary dispositions 
made within three months of death. I am sorry 
to say that the experience of Somerset House 
has proved that the three months fixed in the 
Act is insufficient to protect the revenue, and I 
propose to extend the period to twelve. If the 
State expects that accumulations are to pay 
tribute to the State when transferred in the 
natural course of events from one person to 
another, I think there will be no sympathy 
with devices by which the State loses what the 
Legislature intended it to gain.’’ 


That principle was so clear that there 
was no Debate upon the subject. If the 
hon. Member’s clause was adopted, any 
man who wanted to avoid the duty had 
only to ascertain from his doctor that he 
was not going to live. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A cheerful 
operation. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that was the favourite 
doctrine preached by the hon. Member. 
It was always those dying impenitents 
who desired to defraud the State, and it 
was to encourage and facilitate their 
operations that this clause was proposed. 
All a man had to do when he found that 
he was not likely to live was to declare 
himself a trustee ; and, having done so, 
the Death Duty was not payable on his 
estate. The whole object of this was 
to defeat, not any principle introduced 
into the Finance Act of: 1894, but an 
old-established principle for the protec- 
tion of the Revenue. 
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*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: It is 
only 14 years old. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER thought that really it would 
be waste of time to carry the argument 
any further. He was quite sure the 
House of Commons would not patronise 
—if he might say so without offence— 
such a barefaced attempt to defraud the 
Revenue to realise the Cassandra pro- 
phecy of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was unable to support 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment, but he 
wished to observe that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was extremely fond of 
quoting certain propositions of his and 
fitting them into a system of finance 
which had been entirely changed. Regu- 
lations which were perfectly equitable 
and workable under the old system 
ceased to be so under another system ; 
and therefore he wished to enter his 
protest against his authority being in- 
voked for certain portions of the machin- 
ery which the right hon. Gentleman had 
in other respects so entirely changed and 
modified. There was another point on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had dwelt, not for the first time. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed to 
the receipts from the Death Duty during 
the last five months as proof that the 
prophecy that the increased duty would 
lead to avoidance and evasion was 
entirely wrong and misplaced. But as yet 
they had had no experience. They had 
had no experience yet as to the transfer 
during lifetime either of landed estates 
or personalty to any considerable extent. 
The increase of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s resources was due to two things 
—the increased resources were due to the 
increased duty, and they were due also 
to the natural development in the Death 
Duties generally. It did not occur last 
year, but from year to year there had 
been an increase in taxable property. 
Up to this moment they had absolutely 
no experience whatever of the degree to 
which the natural increase through the 
growth of wealth would be checked by 
the transfers that were prophesied. He 
did not know whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer knew what was well 
known to many—that large transfers 
were taking place and had taken place 
during the last 12 months. The right 
hon. Gentleman, if he chose, could have 
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a list of large estates which had been 
broken up. Estates were being given to 
sons during their father’s lifetime. 
Through the 12 months’ provision the 
Chancellor had caught a certain number 
of people who actually during the last 
year had transferred a large portion of 
their property, but through premature 
death had not been able to realise that 
avoidance on which they calculated. He 
knew such cases himself where persons 
who died soon after the passing of the 
Finance Act made these transfers. 
Solicitors would tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that this was taking place to a 
great extent and would continue to take 
place. He trusted, in the interests of 
the Exchequer, that the Chancellor would 
find there was not much avoidance, but 
he could not admit that up to the present 
there was any proof of it. Suc proof as 
there was supported the view that it 
prevailed to a considerable extent. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had put it. that this was a Motion in- 
tended, as usual, to absolve land. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER : I did not say so. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He was so 
understood. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: I made no distinction as 
between land and personal property. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the right hon. 
Gentleman had an inveterate hostility to 
land. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: Ohno! 

*Mr. BRODRICK : His remarks were 
sympathetic, but his actions were hostile. 
He had an inveterate hostility to land 
and to agricultural property, and so he 
had enormously taxed it. But that was 
not the point of the Amendment. The 
point was that this was a question 
between settled and unsettled property. 
Take the case of a man who had a son 
or married daughter, on whom he had 
settled a certain sum of money and paid 
interest during his life. By the law up 
to August last he paid nothing upon his 
death on any sum which he had settled 
and upon which he had paid interest in his 
lifetime. Obviously the intention of the 
Legislature never was to touch these 
cases. Take the case of a man who 
was paying his son £1,000 a year on 
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£25,000 capital. Under the old law 
that £25,000 never paid a farthing. 
Under the new law it would never pay 
a farthing after the first 12 months, 
because every man who was paying out 
£1,000 a year would at once transfer the 
capital to his son. That was not an 
evasion ; it was merely bringing himself 
into line with what was the law up to a 
few months ago. Why should such 
persons be fined because they happened 
to die during a particular year. Yet a 
heavy fine was being put on all those 
who died in this particular year. With 
regard to marriage settlements the case 
was different. A man could not choose 
the moment at which his son or daughter 
might marry, and at that time it was 
customary to make a settlement. Why 
was the son or daughter to be fined nine 
or ten months afterwards because their 
father happened to die? This also was 
not a case of evasion. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were not humane, let 
him at least be just in regard to such 
transactions, for the operation of his 
present scheme was monstrously unjust. 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (Yorkshire, 
N.R., Thirsk and Malton) said, that the 
clause was very important in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the system of 
aggregation. Even when the sum settled 
before death was small it might, when 
aggregated with the rest of the deceased’s 
property, have the effect of raising the 
rate of duty for the whole of the estate. 
The inclusion of these sums might there- 
fore affect very seriously the family of 
a dead man. The time-limit laid down 
was not a satisfactory test of a man’s 
bond fides. Supposing a man made a 
settlement and died 364 days afterwards, 
he was looked upon by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as having done something 
wrong in making the settlement, but if 
he died 366 days afterwards he was 
buried in the odour of sanctity and 
might even have a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer attending his funeral. The 
present time-limit was very unsatisfac- 
tory, and he hoped it would be altered. 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said, that he was not re- 
sponsible for the test of the time-limit. It 
was a test established by the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, and extended 
by the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. The right 
hon. Gentleman apparently objected to 
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his relying upon his authority, but he 
always liked to agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman when he could, and he 
did not understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman should complain of his con- 
duct in relation to this matter. The 
argument of hon. Members opposite 
seemed to be that the inducement to 
evasion would now be much greater than 
it was before, and the conclusion which 
they came to was that still greater facili- 
ties for evasion should be given. That 
was not very logical. This clause if 
accepted would destroy the whole scheme 
of the Death Duties. The Act, it should 
be remembered, laid down that land and 
personalty should be placed on an equal 
footing. He hoped the hon. Member 
opposite would be satisfied with the 
discussion that had taken place. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) observed that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to have evasion 
on the brain. Formerly when a man 
gave large sums for philanthropic pur- 
poses he was looked upon as a public 
benefactor, but now the right hon. 
Gentleman charged him with the 
offence of evasion. Until last year, 
when a man settled, say £10,000, 
and died within 12 months, the money 
settled was alone affected, but now 
the aggregation of that money might 
have the effect of raising the deceased’s 
estate from a lower to a higher limit of 
taxation. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had suggested that a man could 
ascertain from his doctor how long he 
had to live. Doctors, however, were 
not absolutely infallible, and they 
certainly could not foresee railway 
and other accidents. After such great 
changes were made last year in connec- 
tion with the Death Duties they ought 
really to re-consider this question of the 
12-months limit. Bond fide settlements 
on children should be protected. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
it was unjust torepresenthim as favouring 
evasion. Evasion was unlawful avoid- 
ance, and that he had always deprecated ; 
but avoidance was lawful evasion, and 
that he favoured. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to him as a Cassandra. 
Well, but had the right hon. Gentleman 
forgotten that, in that little story, 
Cassandra was the only person who was 
right? After hearing the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman he had come to the 
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opinion that his case was unanswerable, 
and he should certainly go to a Division. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 100 ; 
Noes 183.—(Division List, No. 103.) 


*Mr. T. GIBSON 
the following :— 


BOWLES moved 


ESTATE DUTY (EXTENSION OF TIME AS TO 
GIFTS INTER VIVOS). 


‘¢ Section two, sub-section one (clause c.) of 
the Finance Act, 1894, is hereby amended as 
follows ; the description of property marked (c.) 
shall be construed as if the words in section 
eleven, sub-section one, of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1889 ‘be read as if the 
word ‘twelve’ were substituted for the word 
‘three’ therein, and the said description of 
‘ property shall’ were omitted therefrom.” 


He said he thought he could claim the 
support and vote of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer here with the utmost 
confidence, because by this Amend- 
ment he appealed to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen to leave the standard of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s, and to return to the stand- 
ard of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian. The clause 
amounted to this: There were two 
kinds of gift known to the law, the 
donatio mortis causa and the gift inter 
vivos, and no doubt one might be made 
to look very much like the other. It 
was essential that the deathbed gift 
should be made in expectation of death, 
that delivery of the thing to be given 
should be effected, and that the donor 
should die of the very illness of which 
he was lying ill at the time of the 


gift. All knew what a gift inter 
vivos was. Some might have received 


them, others might have made them. 
In some cases a deathbed gift, for the 
purpose of evading the duty, might be 
represented as a voluntary gift inter vivos, 
and he quite agreed that security should 
be taken against that, and that, if the 
facts showed that a gift said to be a gift 
inter vivos was really a deathbed gift, 
duty should be charged. What he com- 
plained of was that in an act of Parlia- 
ment the whole thing should be assumed 
without any examination of the facts. 
Before 1881 it was a question of fact, 
and the person who claimed that a par- 
ticular gift was made inter vivos had 
to show that that was the case; but in 
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1881 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, moved by a 
suggestion of the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties, enshrined in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the assumption that the gift 
should be assumed to be a deathbed 
gift unless it was made more than three 
months before death. In 1889 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s gave another turn to this 
thumbscrew, and required that in order 
to constitute a gift inter vivos it should 
have been made, not three, but 12 
months before death. He thought that 
was a very strong thing to do. He 
might, perhaps, say in extenuation 
that he did not happen to be in 
Parliament at the time or he would 
to the best of his ability have 
resisted it. He would also point out 
that the case in .1889 was very 
different from the case in 1895. There 
was no graduation and no aggregation in 
1889, and thus the action of che right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s was much less serious in its 
effect. He would read the section he 
proposed to deal with :— 


“Property which would be required on the 
death of the deceased to be included in an ac- 
count under Section 38 of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1881, as amended by 
Secion 11 of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1889, if those sections were herein enacted 
and extended to real property as well as per- 
sonal property, and the word ‘ voluntary’ or 
‘voluntarily,’ and a reference to a ‘ volunteer’ 
were omitted therefrom.”’ 


This was, he thought, an eminent 
instance of legislation by allusion 
and reference, and he commended it 
to all those who were to serve 
on the Drafting of Bills Committee. 
Here was property which would have 
been included under the Act of 1881; 
yet not quite that, but the Act of 1881 
as amended by the Act of 1889, if some- 
thing were in that Act which was not 
in it, and something else were not in it 
which was in it. That was a most extra- 
ordinary Chinese puzzle, and he believed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself would find it very difficult to put 
into one set of words what the clause 
really meant. It was a wicked thing to 
put into an Act of Parliament a clause 
which it was impossible for the vulgar to 
understand, and next to impossible for 
the trained lawyer to understand. He 
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hoped that this was the last occasion in 
which there would be such a monstrosity 
of legislation. The effect of it seemed 
to be that it brought into aggregation 
certain property, such as that under 
marriage settlements, not hitherto 
included, and that it required the aliena- 
tion of that property, or a gift of that 
property to have been made at least 
twelve months before the death of the 
donor, and if not, treated it as if the 
property had passed on the deathbed. 
This new practice was another instance 
of assumption on behalf of the revenue. 
He proposed by this amendment to 
return to the practice of 1881, according 
to which the Government would not in 
this matter go back for more than three 
months before death. This, he thought, 
was a fair limit, generous to the revenue. 
When a man came into the “ valley of the 
shadow of death,” then no doubt any gift 
he might make did come under the grave 
suspicion of being a death-bed gift; but 
three months was a very fair and 
sufficient period to take for the 
purpose of assumption. He assumed 
as an iron rule that every gift within 
three months was not to be treated as a 
voluntary gift; but .12 months was a 
period monstrously too long. Of course, to 
escape duty, a gift must have been bona 
Jide ; it must have been bona fide in the 
possession and enjoyment of the re- 
cipient ; and the donor must have been 
entirely excluded from any kind of partici- 
pation inthe enjoyment. It was indeed 
going very far to make the assumption 
of three months. Undoubtedly much 
property was given away with the intent 
of defeating the revenue, but ample pro- 
tection was afforded by going back three 
months before the death of the donor, 
especially under the altered circum- 
stances, with the increased stringency 
and the higher rates of Estate Duty. 
These things made it very unadvisable 
to insist upon a longer period. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he should probably 
waste time if he were to repeat what he 
had said upon the last Amendment. 
The case of this Amendment was exactly 
similar ; there was no distinction of prin- 
ciple between the two. The view of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn was, that 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
was wholly wrong in principle when he 
established the three months’ limit, and 
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that the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, was much 
more wrong when he extended it to 12 
months, and if he had been in the House 
he would have defeated both. 

*Mr. GIBSON-BOWLES : The right 
hon. Gentleman has no right to impute 
that to me. I said nothing of the kind. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I do not know what is 
meant by imputation. He was not in 
the House at the time the changes were 
made; he is in the House now. What 
he is proposing by this Amendment is to 
condemn the limit of 12 months estab- 
lished by the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, and to affirm the limit of three 
months, which he thinks to be too long. 
That is not a sound position. Either 
the principle is right or it is wrong. He 


|is proposing to take the three months 
‘line, but in doing that he is condemning 


the right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
who thought the three months’ limit 
was too short, and extended it to 12 
months. The Amendment is a compli- 
ment to the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian. I agree with both right 
hon. Members, and think the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s was perfectly 
rightinextending the time when he found 
three months insutticient. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, it was hardly fair to 
charge the hon. Member with having set 
up an antagonism between the two right 
hon. Gentlemen. Undoubtedly, both 
were wrong. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: He wishes to restore the 
three months limit of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I offer 
it to the Government as a compromise. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER continued, 
that the plan of the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian, although bad, was the 
lesser of two evils. For himself, he pro- 
tested against the assumption that those 
on that side of the House were supposed 
to have endorsed the change made by the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. He, for one, entered 
a protest against the Budget, which he 
thought a very bad one, and he had 
never concealed his opinion. It was one 
thing to say that gifts made in prospect 
of death, with the object of evading duty, 
should be discouraged ; but it was another 
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thing to say that exemption should extend 
to a period of 12 months, during the 
greater part of which death had not 
been contemplated. What was to pre- 
vent the extension of the period to three 
years? The arrangement of 1881 went 
as far as could be justified, and he depre- 
cated the alteration made by his right 
hon. Friend in 1889. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Not in this House. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I did not 
conceal my view of the proposal; and 
what has occurred since has strongly 
confirmed me in my objections, which 
were, indeed, widely shared by Members 
of the Party. This Amendment appears 
to me to bea reasonable one, and one 
deserving the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York) said, 
the answer to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was, that he made a fundamental 
alteration in the Death Duties last year. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that point had been 
discussed on the last Amendment, in the 
absence of the hon. and _ learned 
Member. 

*Mr. BUTCHER contended that argu- 
ments that might have been used in 1889 
were no longer applicable, and that the 
three months’ limit of 1881 was now a 
reasonable one. To extend it to 
12 months was to prevent men disposing 
of their property within a time when, in 
ordinary circumstances, they could have 
no idea of death. A man might makea 
marriage settlement, and his death with- 
in a year would bring it under this duty. 
That would make it not a Death Duty 
at all, buta duty inter vivos, a duty upon 
a perfectly fair and bona fide disposi- 
tion of property during life. He 
objected last year that these duties 
would press harshly—and they had 
pressed harshly—upon all owners of 
property both large and small. This 
proposal was to give the Government 
an opportunity of removing hardships 
likely to arise by the operation of the 
Bill. He urged the Government to 
grant this concession. It was not to 
enable anyone to evade the Death 
Duties, but to relieve persons of duties 
which would not: be just. 

*Sirr JOHN LUBBOCK submitted 
that the great alteration in the law 
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which, rightly or wrongly, was in 
troduced last year had materially 
altered the circumstances of the case, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not attempted to deal with that argu- 
ment. He submitted that under the 
circumstances the question of the length 
of time ought to be considered. 

Mr. BRODRICK complained that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not dealt with the legitimate grievances 
which had been brought forward by the 
Opposition, of those who had made settle- 
ments on the marriage of a daughter, or 
in some other way, and whom he had 
brought into his net without the slightest 
reason for forcing them into that posi- 
tion. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he would not consider the 
point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for York as to perfectly bona 
fide marriage settlements. It was ob- 
viously not necessary to cut up settle- 
ments such as these by a twelvemonth’s 
rule. Three months would be quite 
sufficient. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he had done his best, 
and he really could not waste time reply- 
ing to the arguments adduced on the 
Second Amendment, which were exactly 
the same as on the First. He had 
made as good allowance as he could for 
the changed state of things since the 
action of the right hon. Member for 
St. George’s in 1889, and he could not 
repeat over and over again things he had 
already said. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 197.—(Divison List No. 104.) 


110; 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) rose to move 
the following new clause :— 


‘Section 6 of the Finance Act, 1894, shall 
be amended by adding at the end of the clause: 
Provided that the duty due upon an account of 
personal property may, at the option of the per- 
son delivering the account, be paid within three 
months after probate has been granted, provided 
that sufficient security is found for the payment 
of the said duty, together with interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum from the date of 
the delivery of the said account till payment of 
the said duty.” 


Under the existing law, while the execu- 
tors of real estate had eight years in 
which to pay the duty under the Act, 
the executor of personal estate had not 
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a single day’s grace allowed him. In his 
opinion some modification of the law 
was required upon this point. In his 
Amendment he proposed that the execu- 
tor of personal estate should be allowed 
three months in which to pay the duty 
upon his giving security for the payment 
of the money at the expiration of that 
time. Another point was that, whereas 
the executor of real estate had to pay 
only 3 per cent. interest on the amount 
of the duty until it was paid, the execu- 
tor of personal property had to pay 4 
per cent. interest. The present law had 
operated very harshly in the case of a 
widow lady whom he knew. Her hus- 
band had died at Monte Carlo, and he 
had left all his property and securities 
locked up in his office in London. His 
junior partner had refused to give up 
possession of any of the property until 
probate had been obtained, and the ex- 
ecutor was called upon to pay £7,500 
before probate could be obtained and 
possession of the property recovered. 
The result was that the executor and 
other friends of the lady, including him- 
self, had had to become security to banks 
for the advance of the £7,500 neces- 
sary to enable probate to be obtained He 
thought that that was a case in which the 
pledge given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
to relax the strict rule in cases of 
necessity should have been carried into 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said last year, that in cases where per- 
sonal property would have to be sold at 
@ ruinous sacrifice in order to pay the 
Probate Duty, the Commissioners should 
have power to allow the duty to remain 
unpaid for a reasonable period. In the 
case to which he had referred the Com- 
missioners had refused to allow probate 
to ke granted until the £7,500 was paid, 
and they probably acted under the belief 
that there was no danger of the property 
being sold at a ruinous sacrifice. The 
case in question was made all the harder 
by the fact that under the deed of part- 
nership the junior partner was allowed 
three years in which to pay over the 
share of the deceased partner to the 
widow. He begged to move the insertion 
of the new clause. 

THE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, that he was always 
exceedingly glad to remove any of these 
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under the circumstances, as being 
oppressive. The extended time given 
to executors of real property for the 
payment of the duty was owing t» the 
difficulty of realising that property, but 
that diffienlty did not attach to personal 
property—at all events, in nothing like 
the same degree. The hon. Gentleman, 
by his Amendment, proposed to effect a 
very serious change in the law, and to 
substitute a system of credit for one of 
ready money. Such a change would in- 
volve much risk to the revenue, because 
how was the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment to judge of the value of the security 
which the executor offered? It was 
quite right that the Commissioners 
should have the power, in cases where 
there was exceptional hardship in con- 
nection with the realisation of personal 
estate, to relax the rule and to give a 
certain amount of credit; but such v 
discretionary power had been given to 
the Commissioners by the Finance Act 
of last year. It must not be supposed 
that the Inland Revenue Department 
desired to act harshly in such matters, 
and, indeed, in some cases they had re- 
laxed the rule so far as to give an execu- 
tor two years’ credit where there had 
been exceptional difficulty in realising 
personal estate. The difficulty in the 
Monte Carlo case, to which the hon. 
Member had referred, had arisen chiefly 
from the action of the deceased gentle- 
man’s partner, who, from some reason or 
another, had thought that he was bound 
not to deliver over possession of the pro- 
perty of the deceased to his executor 
until probate of the will had been 
obtained. He hoped that after this ex- 
planation the hon. Member would 
consent to withdraw his proposed clause. 

Dr. CLARK said, that he should be 
glad to withdraw his clause on the 
understanding that the right hon. 
Gentleman wonld draw up some clause, 
to be moved upon the Report, which 
would meet the difficulty he had pointed 
out. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
before the proposed clause was with- 
drawn, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer how an unfortunate executor of 
personal estate, who had no ready money 
at command, was to obtain probate ? 
He could not understand how the right 


restrictions that might be regarded, ;hon. Gentleman could describe it as a 
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ready-money system. It simply meant 
the driving of the unfortunate executor 
into the arms of the money-lender. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put the cart 
before the horse. The hardship was felt 
by smaller people who did not possess 
the machinery of the old family lawyer 
and banker. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider their request 
to be a just one. 

Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire) said, it did not appear reasonable 
on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say to the executor: Here 
is a piece of property for which you are 
responsible, you have to give me a 20th 
or 25th part of it, and yet you dare not 
touch it for that purpose. As to the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate security, 
he could not conceive that it would be 
more difficult than it was in the case of 
the money-lender or the banker. No 
reasonable person would propose that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be satisfied with anything less than abso- 
lute and complete security. They did 
not want to lessen the revenue derived 
from this source, but where it was im- 
possible to find the means, he could not 
see that it was unreasonable that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should take 
full and assured security. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) supported the Amendment. 
The practice of requiring payment of 
Probate in money down operated with 
great cruelty in many cases. He had 
known a case where a widow had 
to go and borrow the money, and 
was a long time before she could 
get it. What generally happened was, 
that the executor got into the hands of 
a solicitor, who obtained the money for 
him. There was power to extend the 
time where there would be a sacrifice of 
property ; but that was comparatively a 
small matter. Ifa solicitor or money- 
lender could advance the money, why 
could not the Treasury or Inland 
Revenue authorities take a charge upon 
the property which should be effectual ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQU ER said, he should have been ex- 
tremely glad to have met hon. Members in 
regard tothis matter, but he was convinced 
he could not. He was asked to reverse 
the whole principle on which Probate 
Duty had been collected now for genera- 
tions. The custom and principle had 
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been always that Probate Duty should 
be paid before the property was released. 
This proposal would reverse this custom 
suddenly. 

Dr. CLARK said, he had given notice 
on the Committee Stage several days ago. 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said, that was not notice 
enough of a proposed alteration which 
would subvert the security of the whole 
of the Revenue. 

Mr, W. AMBROSE said, the Probate 
was not so old as to extend over so many 
generations as the right hon. Gentleman 
implied. It was only within very recent 
times since it had become a Duty ; formerly 
it was only fees for work done by the 
Probate Department. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, he understood his hon. 
Friend was not going to persevere 
with the new clause at the present time, 
but he sincerely hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give a satisfactory 
reply when the Report Stage was reached, 
and, if not, that the opinion of tiie House 
would then be taken with regard to it. 
The case put forward by his hon. Friend 
was that of a widow who died and left 
an estate valued at £120,000; before 
she touched that estate she would have 
to pay £7,000 which she was obliged to 
borrow. He thought that in a case like 
that the Inland Revenue Authorities 
might have exercised their discretion, 
and he should be very glad to ascertain 
the reasons which induced them to refuse 
to take the security which was admitted 
to be absolutely substantial. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
expressed his surprise that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have 
given as the reason for not making this 
alteration that the system had been in 
existence for generations. He thought 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party were 
reformers. It was often avery difficult 
matter for the executor to get the money 
to pay the Probate Duty. A case had 
come under his notice within the last two 
months where a considerable loss would 
have ensued if he himself had not come 
to the rescue. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, those who had listened 
to the Debate must be satisfied that the 
hon. Member had made out a good case. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not attempt to deny the grievance, he 
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only objected in general terms that if! upon which the probate duty was col- 
the Amendment were carried the lected by doing away with the necessity 
authorities at Somerset House would find | of paying in the first instance. It was 
great difficulty. He had not told them,!the generality of the Amendment to 
however, what the difficulty would be. | which he objected. 

He could not see what difficulty the) Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the 


revenue authorities could have in the 


matter. They knew the value of the 
estate, and were therefore in a _ better 


position than anybody else to take) 


security in respect of their claim. 

Dr. CLARK said, that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had held out the 
slightest hope that he would make the | 
powers of the Inland Revenue authorities | 
more elastic he would have withdrawn | 


his proposal, 


THE CHANCELLOR oF THE EX-| 


CHEQUER said, the Commissioners | 


Amendment seemed to him to secure 
the Revenue by providing that sufficient 
security must in all cases be given. 
When they were collecting a tax which 
varied from 3 to 8 per cent. the capital 
on which that was levied must surely be 
sufficient security for the percentage. 
‘The revenue was to determine the 
_amount which it was to receive. It was 
only to give credit for three months, 
| receiving three per cent. interest during 
that time, and for that credit it was to 
have a security which might be from 16 


had absolute power, but they found, | to 33 times the value of the amount due. 
upon examination of the case to which | How was it possible in these circum- 
the hon. Member had referred, that it stances that the Revenue could lose a 
was not a case in which that power single farthing? The Revenue officials 
should be exercised. ‘seemed to have a stereotyped way of 

Dr. CLARK said, if that was not a/ dealing with these matters, and they 
case in which the power should be exer-| made taxes, obnoxious at any time, 
cised, the law and the procedure were } ‘still more obnoxious by the way they 
both very bad indeed. 'were administered. He hoped they 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- | might have some promise from the Chan- 
ham, W.) said, the Chancellor of the/|cellor of the Exchequer that he would 


Exchequer’s position was that no hope | deal with this matter. 
was to be held out that the present 
practice of the Inland Revenue Depart- | 
ment would in any degree be changed. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rae EX-| 
CHEQUER said, he was satisfied that | 
the discretionary power which he gave 
the department last year, and of which | 
they had only had experience for eight | 
months, was sufficient for the purpose. | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the con- 
crete case before the Committee appeared 
to be one in which that discretionary 
power ought certainly to be used. It 
was the case of a person who had to 
receive after probate an estate which the 
Inland Revenue Department itself valued 
at £120,000, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said if that estate was to be 
accepted as security for £7,000 all the 
principles on which the probate duty | 
had been collected for generations would 
be reversed, and millions of the public 
money would be put at hazard. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 
CHEQUER said, that whether this par-| 


| 





'ance of the Amendment. 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
said, that formerly the Commissioners 
had power in special cases to enlarge the 
time for the payment of the duty, but by 
|the Act of last year this was altered, 
the words being : 


** Where the Commissioners are satisfied that 
the estate duty leviable in respect of any pro- 
| perty cannot without excessive sacrifice be 
raised at once, they may allow payment to be 
postponed.” 


The Commissioners seemed to have 
construed that to mean sacrifice to the 
property itself. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would restore the former pro+ 
vision he believed the whole difficulty 
would be met. What was wanted was 


that the Commissioners should have a 


somewhat freer hand. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) could not see that the Revenue 
would run any risk through the accept- 
It would be 
in the judgment of the Commissioners to 


ticular case was rightly decided or not define what “sufficient security” was. 
was @ question by itself. But the clause; But, on the other hand, the executor 
proposed would upset the whole principle | | would not benefit very ‘much, because 
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if he had to give security he could go to 
a banker and fund the money in that 
way. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 151 ; 
Noes, 198.—(Division List No. 105.) 


Two other Amendments on the paper 
having been ruled out of order the 
schedule was agreed to, and amid cheers 
the Bill was reported. 


SUPPLY COMMITTEE (CIVIL SERVICE 
ESTIMATES). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [17th May}, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, that he 
was sorry that this Debate should be re- 
sumed at a time when but a short interval 
was left before the hour for adjournment. 
The subject to which he was calling 
attention last week when the Debate 
stood adjourned, was the policy pursued 
by the Education Department towards 
the voluntary schools of this country. 
In bringing forward the grievances of 
the voluntary schools, their relations 
with the Education Department, and 
their claims upon the consideration of the 
House, he was confident that there was 
no subject more worthy of the considera- 
tion of Parliament. A great deal 
of the time that had been wasted this 
Session in ploughing the sands, might 
have been much more profitably occupied 
in the consideration of some of the 
grievances under which the voluntary 
schools of this country suffered. He was 
aware that the Vice President of the 
Council could not be held responsible for 
many of the things that were done in his 
name, but he did submit that when 
grievances were brought before the right 
hon. Gentleman, when the conduct of 
those acting in the name of the Depart- 
ment was proved to be erroneous, or 
arbitrary, or oppressive, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to censure his officials. 
There were special grounds why the 
voluntary schools of the country were 
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entitled to sympathy and help from 
Parliament, and from the Education 
Department. Early in the Session, in 
connection with the subject of the mark- 
ing of registers, he had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman a question having refer- 
ence to the severe weather and the hard- 
ship of marking the registers during that 
weather in the voluntary schools, and 
the right hon. Gentleman in his answer 
used this expression :— 


“ Country schools at a time like this, certainly 
need lenient treatment.” 


What those who were interested in 
voluntary schools asked was that the 
right hon. Gentleman should extend the 
leniency of which he then spoke. He 
based his demand for consideration for 
these schools upon their past work, upon 
what they had done for the cause of ele- 
mentary education in this country at the 
time when it was not the care of the 
Government. From 1811 to 1870, when 
the Elementary Education Act was 
passed, the voluntary schools of this 
country were practically the sole custo- 
dians of elementary education, and it 
was computed that from 1811 to the 
present day, the supporters of the 
voluntary system had contributed 36 
millions sterling for school buildings and 
maintenance. That fact alone entitled 
the supporters of these schools to kindly 
consideration and recognition from the 
Minister of Education and the Govern- 
ment of the day. Since the establish- 
ment of school boards, whose beneficent 
work he readily bore witness to, the 
voluntary schools, notwithstanding the 
competition to which they had thereby 
been exposed, had continued to main- 
tain a wonderful position in the 
country. There existed today in 
England and Wales 5,500,000 school 
places, and of these no fewer than 
3,000,000 were supplied by the volun- 
tary schools. There were on the registers 
about 5,000,000 school children, and of 
these 3,000,000 were in the voluntary 
schools, and the average attendance was 
about 2,500,000 in the voluntary 
schools, as compared with 1,500,000 in 
the board schools. Therefore, notwith- 
standing the board schools system, the 
voluntary schools still did the bulk of 
the work of elementary education, and 
they did this in spite of the difficulties 
under which they laboured. The House 
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was aware that Parliament had given' tion in which they ought not to be 
School Board Authorities unlimited placed. They had to become personally 
power of rating for school purposes, but responsible for the money needed to 
the voluntary schools were dependent | carry on the work which they were 
upon a fixed grant from the Education | gratuitously directing in the public in- 
Department, and upon voluntary sub-|terest. Another grievance which, how- 
scriptions for any excess. In the case of |ever, had now been modified to a large 
board schools, any harsh conduct on the |extent, was the withholding of grants 
part of the Education Department} which had been earned on representa- 
placed them under no disability. A tions made by the officials of the Depart- 
withholding of the grant was no hard-/| ment with regard to further structural 
ship on the School Board Authorities ;| alterations. A school was examined, the 
if they could not get their cheque from inspector’s report was delivered, and if 
the Education Department, they had the | the report was satisfactory, the school 
ratepayers to fall back upon. But in| managers were entitled to a grant which 
the case of the voluntary schools, the was regulated by the code. But when 
withholding of the grant might be athe finding was delivered, the inspector 
question of life and death. They could required certain structural alterations— 
not fall back upon the ratepayers in| which might or might not be necessary, 
order to have the deficiency made good. | which might or might not be just—to be 
The Vice President of the Council carried out. In many instances these 
had said more than once that he meted | requisitions had been most unjust, and 
out the same justice to board schools it was with great difficulty that a modi- 
and to voluntary schools. That was not fication or withdrawal of them had been 
a completely satisfactory statement, be-|arranged. The procedure had been this. 
cause, as he had shown, board schools The managers were asked by the Depart- 
and voluntary schools were not on the) ment :— 

same footing in respect of finance. The! « are you prepared 4o carry out these aléern- 
voluntary schools were financially en-| tions? Until you are prepared we will with- 
titled to more considerate treatment at | hold the grant.’ 
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the hands of the Department, because 
they were more affected by the payment 
or non-payment of the grant than board 
schools were. The grievances under 
which voluntary schools suffered were 


| Then another grievance, which was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the period 
during which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had presided at the Education 
Department, had been that new and 








numerous, as his correspondence proved. 
In the first place he would call attention 
to the frequent delay in the payment of 
the grants, which was a very serious 
matter. Last Session he had asked the 
Vice President of the Council whether, | 


to obviate the difficulty ; the De have defined, and that is ‘marching space.’ Is 
partment could make a semi-annual P@Y~ | this space over and above the requirements laid 
ment on the basis of the grant made in | down in the code? We really do not know, and 
the previous year, and the right hon. | no one seems able to define it. I asked an :in- 
Gentleman replied that that could not be Spector and Mr. Miller at the Department but 
done. He ventured to press the point| I could get no satisfactory explanation. 

Pp po 
again upon the right hon. Gentleman. | That was a question on which he would 
Sometimes voluntary schools had to wait | specially ask the right hon. Gentleman 
three and even four months before they|to give the House some information. 
could get the grant, because there was a| What was the authorised requirement? 
delay in the presentation of the Inspec-| Was marching space included in the 
tors’ reports, and in the consequent | eight square feet basis? If it was left 
action of the Department in respect of|to the inspector to lay down some 
the remittance of the grant. Teachers’ | imaginary measurement of his own, then 
salaries had to be paid at the end of the | the code that had been presented to the 
school year, and other moneys had to be| House was a mere mockery. Then with 
found also, and if the grant was not re-|regard to  staffing—there again a 
ceived, managers were placed in a posi- novel doctrine was laid down. It had 

. | 


sudden requisitions were started by the 
inspector and forced on schools under 
various heads. He had a letter from a 
chairman of managers of a voluntary 
school, in which he said :— 





‘¢ There is an important point we should like to 
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been seriously laid down without cen- 
sure from the Department, that if a 
school approximated too closely to the 
limit laid down by the code, it would 
thereby endanger its grant. The code 
laid it down that for so many children 
there should be so many teachers ; but 
it had been said by inspectors that be- 
cause a school approached too closely to 
the minimum requirements of the code, 
that was a ground for depriving that 
school of its grant. That was a novel 
and illegal manner of dealing with 
schools. There was no doubt a feeling 
prevalent among those whose duty it 
was to look after these schools that they 
were pleasing the right hon. Gentle- 
man when they made novel and harass- 
ing requirements. He was surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not taken 
an earlier opportunity of repudiating 
a policy of this kind and to let it be 
known that he desired to see a fair and 
just and considerate policy pursued 
towards voluntary schools. Then there 
was another grievance with regard to the 
unfair and undue pressure put on these 
schools by the Department in the matter 
of structural alterations. Although he 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman was 
a zealous educationist, and no doubt, 


according to his view, did his best to) 


promote the cause of education, yet the 
result of the policy he had adopted had 
been to cause a vast amount of un- 
necessary burden to fall upon the 
managers of voluntary schools. Upon 
this matter the right hon. Gentleman 
did a most singular thing last year. He 
quoted the report of the National Society, 
and practically called them as witnesses 
to show that his Department had not 
pursued an unfair policy. This was 
what the right hon. Gentleman said on 
August 21 last year :— 

“The National Society and its officials certainly 
know more about these matters than any single 
individual can possibly do, and at their annual 
meeting the Archbishop of Canterbury, acting 
as their chairman, said that while the Depart- 
ment was ruling over the voluntary schools 
with rigour that fact ought to make everybody 
extremely careful, both in public and in private, 
not to bring charges against the Department 
which could not be justified. The Archbishop 
said the National Society had a Committee 
which was on the watch most carefully, and no 
doubt it was able to look microscopically into 
these matters and to investigate any complaint 
made against the Department. It was the 
opinion of that Committee that no undue pressure 
had been put on Church schools.”’ 


Mr. Harry Foster. 
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But what was the opinion of the Com- 
mittee ? Unfortunately no one happened 
to have the Report in his hands at the 
time with which to answer the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): I never saw 
that Report. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER: Then the 
right hon. Gentleman had no right to 
make the statement he did. He pro- 
posed to tell the House what the Com- 
mittee said. They said :— 

‘* Your Committee feel it their duty to report 
that the pressure put by the Education Depart- 
ment during the years 1892 and 1893, on a large 
number of Church schools hag, in their opinion, 
been inopportune, hasty, and in some respects 
excessive. Your Committee feel strongly the 
unfairness of this treatment, and contend that 
managers of church schools, who in better times 
proved their sincerity of purpose by exceeding 
the requirements of the Department, ought now 
to be treated with much consideration.” 


That was what the Committee said, who, 
the right hon. Gentleman told the House, 
were in a better position to form an 
opinion than any private individual 
could be. They went on to say that 
during the past year they had found it 
more than usually difficult to prevent 
hardly-pressed Churchmen from giving 
way to despair. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of a policy the 
result of which was to make it difficult 
to prevent hardly-pressed Churchmen 
from giving way to despair ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I quoted from the 
words of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
when he took the chair at the National 
Society on June 19, 1894. He said on 
that occasion— 

‘‘ The Department was ruling over the volun- 
tary schools with rigour; but that fact ought 
to make them all extremely careful, both in 
public and in private, not to bring against the 
Department charges which could not be justi- 
fied. The National Society had a Committee 
which was on the watch most carefully and 
precisely, and it was able to investigate the 
charges made against the Department, and it 
was not the opinion of the Comn ittee that any 
undue pressure had been put upon Church 
schools.”’ 

Those were the views of the Archbishop. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, that he 
accepted the explanation as far as it 
went, but that it did not go far. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not deny that he told 
the House that the National Society and 
its officials knew more about the matter 
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than any single individual could know, | 
and he had quoted the Report of the | 
Committee of the National Society. 

Mr. ACLAND : I did not deceive the 
House. I quoted from the Archbishop” 
of Canterbury. | 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, that! 
the actual Report of the Committee put | 
a very different complexion on their | 
opinions from that given by the right. 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man did not know at that time what | 
the Committee had really said. [Mr. | 
AcLAND: “I know what the Archbishop 
thought.”| He would hardly say now | 
that the National Society was satisfied | 
with his administration. The Report. 
declared :— 


“The argument that there is no finality about 
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Commission. 


EVENING SITTING. 


The House resumed at Nine of the 


Clock. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 


On the Motion that Mr. SpeaKER do 
leave the Chair, 


*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) rose to call attention to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Opium ; and to move— 


“ That this House, having had before itits Reso- 


the demands of the Education Department, and | lution of the 30th June 1893, pressing on the 
that money spent now in meeting those demands | Government of India to continue their policy of 
will only postpone the ultimate surrender of all | greatly diminishing the cultivation of the poppy 


Church schools, has been very hard to refute.”’ 


} and 


the production and sale of opium, and 


‘having had presented to it the Report of the 


He had established, out of the mouths of 
the witnesses who, as the right hon. | 
Gentleman said, knew more than any | 
one else about the matter, that the/ 
right hon. Gentleman’s administration | 
had been harsh and oppressive in the) 


Royal Commission, appointed 2nd September 
1893, to inquire into various matters connected 
with the cultivation of the poppy in India, is of 
opinion that the system by which the Indian 
Opium Revenue is raised is morally indefensible, 
and would urge upon the Indian Government 
that they should cease to grant licences for the 
cultivation of the poppy and sale of opium in 


extreme. British India, except to supply the legitimate 


;demand for medical purposes, and that they 
' should at the same time take measures to arrest 


At Ten minutes to Seven o’clock, 
‘the transit of Mal ium through British 
*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-\teritory.” 


CHEQUER claimed to move: “That | 
the main question be now put.” He admitted that it was somewhat incon- 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Having regard to venient on a Friday Evening to bring 
the nature of the questions on the paper, | before the House a subject of such im- 
and the fact that all of them can, and | portance as that which he brought before 
probably will, be discussed in the course it this evening. But he felt that he 
of the Estimates, when divisions can be| must seize the earliest possible oppor- 
taken, as.is not the case now, I accept tunity of endeavouring in the House to 
the Motion. | contradict what had been mentioned in so 
de ;many journals of the day—namely, the 
The House divided :—Ay a Aye | idea that this Pi which had sat 
Noes, 116.—{Division List No. 106). on the opium question in India had termi- 
Main Question put accordingly, and |nated for ever the question of trade in 
agreed to. opium, that it met the views of those 
who had been opposed to this trade, and 
for many years fought against its con- 
tinuance in our Indian Empire. They 
still held that the system by which this 
revenue was raised was morally indefen- 
sible. He asserted, moreover, that the 


Supply considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments (Estimates), 1895-6. 


And, it being after Seven of the 


Report confirmed the view that this 
trade was morally indefensible, and that 








Clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House at Nine 
of the Clock. 











the Commission proposed action, having 
that proposition in view. In 1893 the 
hon. Member 


for West Waterford 








° 
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(Mr. Webb) moved for a Royal Com- 
mission—(1) To report on the possibi- 
lities of retrenchment in India ; (2) on 
the development of its resources ; and 


(3) what temporary aid India would re-' 


quire consequent upon putting down the 
poppy cultivation except for medicinal 
purposes. A Commission was now ap- 
pointed to look into the finances of the 
Indian Empire; and they could not 
look into that question without also 
looking at the other two points—retrench- 
ment of expenditure and the develop- 
ment of the resources of India. They had, 
therefore, got now, as nearly as possible, 
back to the position in which his hon. 
Friend left it minus the opium question. 
It was a singular fact that the hon. 
Member for North Bedfordshire (Mr. 
George Russell), then Under Secretary 
of State for India, placed resolutions on 
the Paper ; but the whole question was 
taken out of the hands of the Under 
Secretary by the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, whose perfervid speech 
carried the House. The anti-opium 
party in the House objected to that 
Commission. They thought that the 
moral question had already been settled by 
the House in 1891 ; that there was ample 
evidence from China, and from India in 
the Blue Book of Lord Cross, and that 
there was no occasion for further in- 
quiry into this matter in India. The 
great source of revenue was not in 
India itself, where it was compara- 
tively small, but 90 per cent. of the 
whole of the Indian revenue was 
derived from trade with China and 
the Straits Settlements, especially with 
Singapore. But the Indian Government 
got their own Commission—composed of 
Lord Brassey, chairman; Sir James 
Lyall and Mr. Fanshawe, Indian officials ; 
Sir W. Roberts, a physician ; Mr. Mow- 
bray, M.P., South-east Lancashire, who 
voted against the anti-opium party in 
1891 ; the Maharaja of Durbhanga (Sir 
Lakshmeshwar Singh) and Mr. Haridas 
Veharidas, natives of India ; Mr. Arthur 
Pease, and Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M.P. 
On the appointment of the two last alone 
was he consulted. It was not the free, 
fair inquiry that he understood Lord 
Kimberley to promise. Having obtained 
their Commission, the Government pro- 
ceeded to ‘“dry-nurse” it. They pro- 
vided it with three consecutive secre- 
taries, Sir C. Bernard (temporary), Mr. 


Sir Joseph Pease. 
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Hewitt, and Mr. Baines, all in their pay. 
It proceeded in its inquiry more like an 
excursion party. There were five ladies 
and the usual retinue of Indian servants. 
At Calcutta all lived at the Residency 
except Mr. Wilson ; a review of 
troops was held, and a nautch dance 
was provided to indoctrinate these 
gentleman, who had come on a moral 
inquiry, into the higher tone of Indian 
morals. His hon. Friend, the Member 
for Holmfirth, was absent on that occa- 
sion. A highly competent official (Mr. 
Dane) was appointed to take charge of 
the Commission. The evidence was 
collated and arranged, and that which 
was not wanted was declined. The col- 
lectors of evidence to be given on the 
other side were watched by the police. 
The witnesses were drilled. The evi- 
dence of the Commission was collected 
by Mr. Dane, and a large quantity of 
it passed from other Governments 
through the hands of the Calcutta Gov- 
ernment. The anti-opium section was 
not aided to bring up a single witness. 
The whole power and the money of the 
Indian Government were against the few 
subscribers of the anti-opium movement. 
He was much struck by the manner and 
the style—the Old Bailey style (he said 
it without offence)—of Sir James Lyall, 
in putting his interrogations. Sir James 
Lyall’s questions were entirely directed 
to preserving the revenue, and they were 
put in a tone that would not have been 
tolerated in this country. He at once 
expostulated with Lord. Kimberley, and 
pointed out to him that, instead of a fair 
and free inquiry, it was the whole force 
of the Indian Government against the 
Christian Churches at home. No fair 
man who read that evidence and report 
but must be struck by the character of 
the pro-opium evidence—its want of 
experience, its want of facts, its hear- 
say tone and character, “ We have 
heard,” ‘“‘ We suppose,” ‘“ We believe,” 
“Jong custom and habit,” were all 
favourite phrases, and the extracts 
were garbled, partial, and unfair. 
This was diffused through nearly every 
paragraph of the Report ; there was no 
grasp, and there was little or no positive 
recommendation, except on opium 
smoking. The Commission thought that 
the right “use should be restricted,” but 
they added they had not time to say in 
| what manner it should be restricted. The 


Commission. 
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Commissioners had been at heme one 
year before this Report was laid before 
Parliament, and still there had not been 
time to come toaconclusion. With regard 
to China, they laid aside the whole of 
the China question after all, which 
was not committed to them in the 
references, by saying that China would 
supply herself if we did not ; therefore 
they made no proposal. No one could 
look at the Report without seeing who 
drew it up and for what purpose. The 
Government of India thanked the 
Commission for their trouble in strength- 
ening the hands of the Government. 
The Commission also thanked the two 
paid officers who were their secretaries 
for having drafted their Report. No 
doubt the secretaries ought to have 
drafted the Report, but ought they to) 
have been in the pay of the Indian | 
Government, or ought they not rather to | 
have been independent secretaries? He | 
asserted that the Report was settled in| 
the India Office. Was that a fair way | 
of conducting the Commission? The| 
officers of the Commission ought to have | 
been independent officers. They did not | 
wait, before issuing their Report, till the | 
report of the Maharaja of Durbhanga had | 
arrived. Did they know it was coming? | 
The Maharaja of Durbhanga, who was on | 
the Commission and whose report was 
only circulated a few days ago, stated | 
that he would put down opium smoking | 
at once, that he would label every piece | 
of opium as “ poison,” and that he would | 
mark on packages containing it the! 
minimum dose which was likely to prove | 
fatal. The paid officers of the Indian | 
Government occupied 240 pages out of | 
392 of the Report itself. | 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE (Hackney, | 
Central): Sir James Lyall is not a paid | 
officer of the Indian Government. | 
*Sir JOSEPH PEASE replied that 
Sir J. Lyall was in receipt cf a pension 
from the Indian Government. Con- 
tinuing, he said, that the grossly| 
partisan reports occupied 240 pages, | 
while the actual and independent por- | 
tion covered only 126 pages. 130 medical | 
men were examined. Of these, 82 were | 











dependent. Of the officials, 44 were 
favourable, 18 indifferent, and 20 un- 
favourable. All the missionaries were 


unfavourable to the use of opium, half the 
independent medical men—17 out of 
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34—and 20 officials. There were thus 57 
medical men on the one side, against 
51 on the other. A sample of the one- 
sidedness was shzwn in the report deal- 
ing with Burma (p. 92). The Commis- 
sion said— 


‘* We have no suggestions to make as to the 
administration of the measures sanctioned by 
the Government of India in November 1893, 
and we recommend that they be maintained 
unaltered till they be fairly tested by ex- 
perience.” 


Sir Charles Aitchison reported in 1880. 
The Indian Government held out till 
1893. Sir Charles said— 


‘* Here the question is not one of better or 
worse morality, but the salvation of a whole 
people from a vice which we have introduced 
among them, and from ruin, which it is to a 
great extent in our power to retard, if not 
prevent. There was no time here for experi- 
ments if the people were to be saved.”’ 


The Indian Government still retarded Sir 
Charles <Aitchison’s recommendations, 
and this Commission called it, in fact, a 
mere experiment. Another example 
waz as to the drugging of infants (p. 16). 
The arguments put forward in support 
f the practice was that it was used 
to prevent diarrhea, to correct the 
mother’s milk, and to keep the child 
quiet. 


‘It was impossible to believe that this custom 
should have been handed down for many cen- 
turies amongst a people whose general fondness 
for their children was well known, if it were as 
injurious as some witnesses seemed to think.”’ 


The evidence as to the drugging of 
infants was as follows :— 


“Surgeon Lieut-Col. Hendley puts in summaries 
of replies from 55 persons at Jeypore, on the 
use of opium. The answers referring to children 
concludes: Baneful custom, as it causes atrophy, 
constipation, fever, etc. The principal cause of 
infantile mortality here.’ Witness adds, ‘The 
opinions of all are much the same.’ In the 
municipal report of Lucknow for 1891, Dr. 
Cleghorn wrote, ‘Another cause of mortality 
among children is the almost universal practice 
of giving infants opium.’ Dr. Huntley states, 
‘I know that I have come across many deaths 
in children owing to an overdose of opium, and 
still more die from the continuance of the habit. 


, aye | Within a radius of half-a-mile of Jodhpore 
official, 14 missionary, and 34 in- | hospital I certainly can produce 20 cases.’ 


iss 
| Rose Greenfield of the Charlotte Hospital, 
| Ludhiana, said, ‘Many children’s lives are lost 
just by an overdose of opium.’ She had no 
doubt a certain number of girls are still killed 
by opium intentionally. Miss Carlton, M.D., 
definitely confirmed this. A native witness 


} 
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stated ‘ girls are more generally drugged than 
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boys.’ Surgeon Lieut-Col. Mayne said, ‘ I con- 
tinually saw children given opium, and I have 
seen some deaths among them from its in- 
judicious use.’ ’’ 


Throughout its inquiries the Commission 
seemed to have forgotten the real 
character of the drug. In 1843, Lord 
Shaftesbury took the opinion of 27 of the 
most eminent medical men in London, 
who described the pernicious con- 
sequences of the opium habit as 
destroying the healthy habit of the 
digestive organs. There was also the 
testimony of upwards of 5,000 medical 
men of the present day, many of them 
eminent in their profession, including 14 
professors of materia medica, 23 doctors 
who had practised in India and 12 in 
China, stating distinctly the deleterious 
effects of the drug. A book entitled 
“Rudiments of Sanitation for Indian 
Schools,” edited by Surgeon Captain 
Patrick Hebair, M.D., laid down the 
pernicious consequences of the opium 
habit and the necessity of at once 
counteracting it, even at the expense of 
great physical suffering for the time, 
and it ended with the moral to the 
Indian children not to touch opium. 
He would go as fast as he could through 
the great Indian points. They were told 
that the drug was used as a prophylactic 
and as a febrifuge ; that it was essential 
to the cultivator; that it was difficult 
to arrange matters with the native 
states ; and that our native soldiers re- 
quired it. What was the character of 
opium? Gloss it over as they liked, it 
was a poisonous drug. The great differ- 
ence between alcohol and opium was 
this: Thousands took beer, wine, and 
spirits—took alcohol one day, but did not, 
perhaps, touch it the next ; took it in fact 
in moderation; whereas an opium 
smoker or eater must have it, or he 
failed in his daily task ; and the evidence 
was conclusive that in almost every case 
he must have more and more of the drug. 
No one objected to the use of opium 
purely as adrug. As to the allegations 
that opium was a prophylactic and a 
febrifuge, Rai Lal Bahadur, L.M.S., 
graduate in medicine and surgery, presi- 
dent of Calcutta Medical School, lecturer 
on ophthalmic medicine, and for 30 


Sir Joseph Pease. 
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years in Government employ, examined 
as to its being a prophylactic, stated :— 


‘Tt is to my mind a new theory. It is not 
a theory I ever heard as a student or as a prac- 
titioner,” 


and added— 
‘*T do not think it a remedy in fever.’’ 


Commission. 


Moreover, a memorandum of the Govern- 
ment of Madras was as follows :— 


‘The Government are aware that the opium 
traffic is carefully watched by the agents and 
their assistants, and that, so far from ‘ teaching 
the people to rely on opium as a febrifuge,’ we 
are doing all we can to gradually wean them 
from their heriditary habit of using it on all 
occasions.”’ 


Dr. J. R. Wallace, M.D., who had had 
14 years’ experience in Calcutta, both in 
Government service and private practice, 
said :— 


‘*T have never seen or heard of any physician 
in Calcutta or elsewhere who prescribes the use 
of opium for the prevention or cure of malarial 
fever. I have recently read of the good effect 
of opium in preventing and even cvzing malarial 
fever. I have given the theory a fair and 
honest trial during the past 10 or 12 months, and 
I am thoroughly convinced that beyond relieving 
the bodily pains and aches of malarial fever, it 
in no way prevents or shortens its paroxysms. 
I firmly believe that the action of opium in 
malarial disorders, in which there is a strong 
tendency to congestion of the liver, spleen, and 
kidneys, is not only distinctly contra-indicated, 
but its administration in many such cases would 
be undoubtedly harmful.”’ ‘‘I have frequently 
found serious complications follow the use of 
opium when given as a sedative in cases where 
the liver had undergone inflammatory or de- 
generative change from any cause. I base this 
opinion further upon the teaching and practice 
of many able and experienced Indian physicians, 
such men as Norman Chevers, David B. Smith, 
Coates, Harvey, and M‘Connell, men whose 
lectures and practice I have attended and seen, 
and from whom I never heard a word of com- 
mendation for the use of opium in malarial fever ; 
men who, as far as my recollection serves me, 
have always condemned the use of opium in con- 
gested conditions of the liver—a condition 
which, sooner or later, complicates every case 
of malarial fever.’’ 


Then as to the cultivation and character 
of the opium crop and its necessity to 
the cultivator. It was universally ad- 
mitted throughout the Blue Books, and 
in the Report on the “Moral and Material 
Progress of India,” which was laid on 
the Table of the House of Commons in 
May 1892, that the cultivation of the 
poppy was being reduced on account of 
other crops turning the poppy out of the 
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market. It was giving place to better | had been given to the native States, the 
paying crops. From the Report on the | quantity of opium that passed out of them 


“ Moral and Material Progress of India,” 
page 89, he quoted :— 

“Tt is reported that cultivators of opium have 
lost heart, after experiencing three bad seasons 
in succession; that new cultivators are gradu- 
ally withdrawing from the industry, while 
there is a tendency on the part of older culti- 
vators to lessen the poppy area cultivated by 
them in favour of the more robust and less 
precarious cereals.” 


The Behar opium agent adds :— 


“The opium department have difficulty in 
maintaining their position; they cannot drop 
cultivation at will without losing it perma- 
nently.”” 


The problem was how to keep the land 
in poppy cultivation, and that was the 
difficulty of the Government in 1891. 
In 1894, in a copy of the Resolution of 
the Indian Revenue Department, it 
was stated that— 


“the decrease in the area of poppy cultivation 
was accounted for by the following reasons : 
(1) The policy of the Government was not to take 
any measures for increasing the area of culti- 
vation; (2) a series of bad seasons, which had 
disheartened the opium cultivators; and (3) 
the cultivation of other crops.” 


The end of these difficulties was that the 
Indian Government, since the Commission 
left India, in order to produce a crop at 
all, had to make an additional advance 
of 20 per cent.—i.e., from 5 to 6 rupees 
per seer, or at the rate of 10s. 6d. per 
acre, to the cultivator. While it was 
confessed that in many places the pro- 
duction of the poppy was an advantage 
to the cultivator, yet there was _per- 
fectly clear evidence to show that in 
other places the crop was being rapidly 
superseded by crops of other articles far 
more beneficial to humanity; and he 
could not help thinking that if the Gov- 
ernment of India would turn their 
attention less to the production of opium 
and more to that of other crops, it would 
be to the benefit of the cultivator andman- 
kind at large. The next point was the 
argument that the cultivation of the 
poppy was required by the native states. 
Now the number of chests from those 
states had gradually fallen away since 
1886. In 1886-7 the number of chests on 
which duty was paid was 39,745, and in 
1894-5 they fell to 27,750. Thus, 


in spite of all the encouragement that 
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for duty fell by 33 per cent. Baroda, 
which used to send 2,000 chests, now 
sends no opium atall. But granting for 
a moment that the native States went on 
with the cultivation of the poppy, he 
admitted that the Government was not 
responsible for the deeds of those States 
to the same extent as for those of India 
proper. The Government were able to 
leave the states to take their own course, 
but if, by the Government giving up the 
cultivation, the demand and price of 
the opium of the native states were 
increased they could restrain the 
increase as at present by raising the 
transit duties. The Indian Government 
reduced them from 750 rupees to 600 
rupees, and had now again raised 
them to 650, where they could keep 
them with all justice to the native 
States if they desired to wash their 
own hands of the trade. Another argu- 
ment on this question (what was termed 
the soldier argument) was that opium 
was essential to the native soldier—but 
it altogether failed before the Commission. 
The evidence showed that there were no 
fewer than 23 native regiments——_16 
regiments of the Bengal Infantry, 5 of 
the Punjab Infantry, and 2 of the Sikh 
Infantry—which never touched opium 
at all, and in those in which it was 
taken the practice was condemned 
and its effects were shown to be pre- 
judicial both morally and physically. 


«Tn the 15th Bengal Infantry each man took 
opium with him according to his requirements ; 
in the 23rd Bengal Infantry three pounds 
taken up by the Commissariat Department 
sufficed for two years; in the 32nd Bengal 
Infantry one pound was taken regimentally, to 
be issued when ordered, but was brought back 
unused ; and in the 3rd Sikh Infantry a small 
quantity was taken up by the regimental 
chowdhri for use if required, but was brought 
back untouched.’ Major-General Sir Robert 
Low, who held the important military command 
of the Oudh district, said that the native troops 
under him were both Hindus and Mahomedans 
living in the North-West Provinces. The open- 
ing questions and replies 14,108 to 14,112 ranas 
follows :—‘ As a rule are these men opium- 
eaters?’ ‘No.’ ‘I presume there are excep- 
tions in almost every regiment ? ‘ Yes.’ ‘What 
is the highest number of opium-eaters reported 
in any one regiment under your command ?’ 
‘Twenty.’ ‘And the lowest’ ‘Two, that is 
in the Ghoorka regiment.’ ‘Is there any 
regiment in which none are reported ?’ ‘There 
is one.’ General Low said when he was in the 
13th Bengal Lancers twelve years ago all the 
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Sikhs took opium habitually in small quantities. 
The exact amounts he could not remember. 
Referring to a servant of his who had taken 
opium for a long time, the General said :—‘ I 
did not know that he used it to excess until up 
in the hills we found ourselves without it. Then 
he became perfectly useless, and we had to send 
many miles to get some.’ Resaldar-Major 
Nur-ul-Hasan said that in the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry, in which he had ‘served for thirty-six 
years, about three per cent. used opium.’ ”’ 

It was further proved (Q. 16,952) that, 
of 240 Sikhs in the 10th Bengal Lancers, 
“only eight or nine took it all the year 
round.” Of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
Colonel Turner said that “only two or 
three per cent. take opium regularly,” 
and the Surgeon in charge said :— 


“He had no doubt that it had a prejudicial 
effect in cases of pneumonia.” 


Colonel Briscoe, 19th Bengal Lancers, 
said, he gave nu numbers,because the 
numbers varied so greatly. 


It is also fallacious,’ he said, “to take a 
percentage of Sikhs, because it is very rare for 
a young Sikh to take opium at all. The habit 
is chiefly amongst middle-aged and old men.” 


This evidence was confirmed by most of 
the witnesses. The last of the Sikh 
regiments inquired into at Delhi was 
the 29th Punjab Infantry.  Lieut.- 
Colonel Reid said the general tone of 
the regiment “is against its use;” that 


“the habitual opium eater’s appearance was 
against him, for he seemed to have deteriorated 
physically.” 


The Colonel said further 
dence :— 


“*Nine men, that is 1 per cent. of the regi- 
ment, habitually eat opium . . of whom 
3 men, or one-third per cent. of the regiment, 
eat in excess; and 6 men, or two-thirds per 
cent., eat in moderation.’ ‘ Morally the results 
are bad. The habitual opium-eaters are marked 
men in the regiment, and are not trusted like 
the rest. I would not enlist an opium-eater if 
I knew it.’ Only one commanding officer of 
Rajputs appears to have given evidence, viz., 
Colenel Jamieson, 7th Bengal Infantry. He 
stated that in his regiment 12 men used opium 
in moderation and 1 in excess. The general 
evidence from the Sikh States shews that 
taking opium before 40 years of age is considered 
objectionable, and a species of licentiousness.” 


Then, with regard to the condition of the 
soldier in China, Consul Allan, Chefoo, 
said (Vol. 5) :— 

“ T expect that the civil and military officials 
would indignantly deny that men under their 
orders smoked opium. In fact, the Brigadier- 
General in charge of the troops told me that he 
dismissed at once any soldier caught smoking 
opium.” 


Sir Joseph Pease. 
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In the same volume, Consul Bullock, 
of New Chang, said :— 


Commission. 


‘* Ask a Chinese which would win in a fight, 
a regiment of men allowed to smoke opium or 
cne of similar men who were prevented from 
doing so, and he will laugh at the simplicity of 
the question. . ‘ Opium-smoking is con- 
demned in Chinese opinion as degrading, because 
injurious. The public voice cries out against 
it asa great evil to the nation.’’ 


Again, Consul Hurst, of Tainan (page 
323) declared :— 


“As long as China remains a nation of 
opium-smokers there is not the least reason to 
fear that she will become a military power of 
any importance, as the habit saps the energies 
and vitality of the nation.” 


Speaking of India alone, so far as 
malarial disease was concerned, so 
far as the native soldier, the culti- 
vator, and the native States were 
concerned, it was shown by the evidence 
that there was no force in the argument 
that the cultivation of the drug was 
essential to or required by any of them. 
He now came to what was perhaps, after 
all, the crucial part of the position he 
took, and that was opium-smoking. He 
had never, in any speech he had made on 
the question, and he was not aware that 
any of his hon. Friends had done 
so, gone deeply into the habits of 
taking opium pills or small quantities of 
the drug. What he and his friends 
had always gone steadily against was 
the trade in opium and the practice 
of opium-smoking in China, the Straits 
Settlements, and in India itself. On 
this point he was at one with the Com- 
missioners, for he was glad to say they 
went straight against opium-smoking in 
India. In paragraph 80 of the Report, 


the Commissioners said :— 


“ On the other hand, it was clearly shown be- 
fore us that native public opinion generally 
condemns the habit as disreputable, mainly, 
perhaps, from its associations, and this opinion 
is shared by the great mass of European 
witnesses, official and private, including the 
medical practitioners.” 


Again, on page 118, they say :— 


“The practice of opium-smoking is generally 
looked down upon in India as a low and vicious 
habit. Several of the witnesses thought the 
practice—and especially that of madak smoking 
—injurious to health. Others thought that the 
injurious effects were not due directly to the 
smoking, but were due to the associations and 
surroundings of the habit. These are certainly 
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ry bad. The practice of smoking seems to re- 
poe that it shall be carried on in company, and 
the premises or ‘dens’ in which opium-smokers 
meet in India are of a squalid and insanitary 
character.’’ 


This view was confirmed in the 
memorandum of Mr. Haridas Veharidas, 
one of the native members of the Com- 
mission, which was attached to the Re- 
port. He said :— 


“The practice of opium-smoking is generally 
condemned, but nothing short of its abolition by 
law will, in my humble opinion, put an end to 
it. It is most desirable that it should be made 
penal. A strict law should be made pro- 
hibiting opium-smoking in any form and under 
any circumstances.”’ 


The Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga 
stated in a note supplementary to the 
Report of the Commissioners, that 
while he thought it was impossible to 
make any suggestions that could apply 
to the whole of India, and therefore 
hesitated to lay down any hard-and 
fast line, yet :— 


“he would urge that opium should be sold in 
bottles or phials labelled “ poison,’”’ and the 
minimum dose which was likely to be fatal 
should also be legibly printed in the vernacular 
on these labels. The habit of opium- 
smoking is generally looked upon as a degrading 
habit. Mr. Haridas Veharidas has entered into 
the subject very fully; and I find myself in 
agreement with his views on the subject.”’ 


Other native gentlemen in various parts 
of India took a similar view. Among 
English officials who gave evidence, Mr. 
H. E. M. James, of the Northern 
Division, B.B., said :— 


“Tn India it is a degrading vice, the mark of 
of a debauchee, and 99 out of 100 who practise 
it are degraded and worthless, perhaps criminal, 
persons.”” 


Mr. J. M. Campbell, Bombay, said :— 


“Though the description under review may 
be overdrawn and misleading, the practice of 
opium smoking is evil and wasteful. It would 
be well if it did not exist.” 


The collector at Satara said :— 


“The vice of opium-smoking evidently 
possesses a fearful fascination when once it is 
acquired, and its effects are deadly, depriving 
the victim of all moral resolution. With 
these facts made palpable, it is a serious thing 
for Government to offer any facility for 
acquiring the vice by licensing a shop, where 
anyone is at liberty to make a trial.” 


To the same effect he might quote 


many other witnesses. Now as to the 
prevention of the evil the Commissioners 
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stated that though they were unable to 
recommend the adoption of measures of 
restrictive legislation, yet they did re- 
commend that the licensing of shops in 
the province for the manufacture and 
sale of opium should be abandoned. 
On page 72 of the Report the Commis- 
sioners said :— 


Commission. 


“While we are not prepared to recommend 
measures of restrictive legislation, we are in 
favour of making it difficult for smokers of 
Chandu and Madak to indulge in the habit. 
We recommend that the Government should 
abandon in all provinces the licensing of shops 
for the manufacture and sale.of these prepara- 
tions, showing thereby that they are in sym- 
pathy with public opinion. In the Punjab, 
Bombay, North-Western Provinces, and Oudh 
this has already been done, and in those pro- 
vinces, individuals, though they may manufac- 
ture the preparations for their own use, are not 
permitted to possess a larger amount than 
180 grains weight. We recommend that these 
provisions be extended to the other provinces 
of British India. The manufacture of small 
quantities by a rivate persons 1s wasteful, and 
the process tedious. Only confirmed smokers 
therefore are likely to incur the expense and 
trouble. The general adoption of this system, 
which is undoubtedly repressive, so far as it can 
be enforced will tend to prevent the spread of 
the habit, and lead, it may be hoped, to its 
ultimate extinction.” 


The Commissioners came nearly up to his 
standard in dealing with the question so 
far as opium smoking in India was con- 
concerned, whether they took the recom- 
mendation of the English members 
and Indian officials who proposed to 
take away the licences of shops for the 
manufacture and sale of opium, or whe- 
ther they adopted the advice of the 
two native members of the Com- 
mission, who knew the country in- 
timately, and who suggested that opium 
smoking should be put down by law. 
The trade in opium is falling away. 
The revenue from it in 1880-81 was 
Rx. &,451,382, and in 1894-95 it had 
fallen to Rx. 4,138,300. Opium-smoking 
in India was condemned as a low 
low and vicious habit ; and now he pro- 
posed to prove that in China this habit is 
undermining society, and from its effects 
the people were surely deteriorating. 
Mr. E. Starkey, who had been for 
27 years a merchant in China, said :— 

‘« There are many smokers in moderation, but 
usually after ten years or so of indulgence they 
suffer in health and require increased doses. The 
opium habit is undermining society in this pro- 
vince (Chin-kiang) ; the moral standard of non- 


smokers is affected by it, and the people are 
surely deteriorating.”’ 
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This gentleman was formerly an importer 
of opium. Our Vice Consul at Canton, 
Mr. Bourne, said :— 


“It is correct to say that there can be no 
moderation: excessive habit is condemned as 
degrading and injurious, but the moderate 
habit only as likely to lead to excess.” 


Mr. Williamson, Acting Vice Consul in 
Corea, quoted Dr. Landes as saying :— 
‘* Tt ruins morally and physically at least 90 
per cent. of the Koreans who use it.”’ 
Mr. Frank Trench, of Chung-king, in 
China, said :— 
“ Opium-smoking is an unmitigated evil. It 
has enormously added to the sin and misery of 
this country. It weakens every physical power 


before long, and makes wreck of the man or 
woman eventually for certain.’’ 


Sir George Staunton, who was the repre” 
sentative of the East India Company at 
Canton, said, many years ago :— 

“Tt is mere trifling to place the abuse of 
opium on the same level with the abuse of 
spirituous liquors. It is (i.¢., the abuse) the 
main purpose in the former case; but in t 
latter it is only the exception.”’ 


Miss Geraldine Guinness, who wrote 
“Four Years’ Sojourn in China,” had 
travelled through six of its provinces, 
and was also personally acquainted with 
the opium question in Tonquin, the 
Straits Settlements, Colombo, and Aden. 
She gave a graphic account of some of 
her opium experiences in China. She 
spoke of how her heart ached and bled 
during the painful hours in which she 
had worked by the bedside of women 
and girls who had poisoned themselves 
by opium to save themselves from fates 
worse than death, to which they had 
been sold because their fathers and 
husbands wanted opium. “The opium 
vice,” she said, “ is not one crime simply, 
but a concentration of all crimes.” She 
spoke of the great opium palaces of lust 
in Shanghai that she had visited, where 
hundreds of women were held in bitter 
bondage. “Crimes of the blackest dye,” 
she affirmed, “are directly traceable to 
opium in China.” Archdeacon Wolfe, 
in 1888, wrote :— 


“The devil could not have invented a more 
pernicious vice for the destruction of soul and 
body than this of opium-smoking, and woe to the 
man who by word or deed gives any support or 
encouragement to the hell-born traffic! Men 
openly and without shame prostitute their 
wives, in order to procure for themselves the 
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means of indulging in opium-smoking. Little 


Commission. 


children are sold as slaves and turned away 
from the embrace of their helpless mothers in 
order that their degraded fathers may have 
money to buy opium. All this and much more 
may be told of the effects of opium-smoking on 
| the miserable people ; yet professing Christians 
in England see no harm in it, and openly 
advocate the abominable traffic, which makes it 
possible and comparatively easy for the Chinese 
people to ruin themselves and their wives and 
children for time and for eternity !” 


In answer to the questions issued by 
the Commission and sent to China, 
there were varying estimates of the pro- 
portions of opium-smokers who suffered 
more or less injury. The medical mis- 
'sionaries said 71 per cent. ; other mis- 
sionaries, 74 per cent. ; medical officials, 
55 per cent. ; sundry medical men, 61 
per cent. ; Consuls, 58 per cent. ; other 
officials, 40 per cent. ; one merchant, 80 
| per cent.; and the Sassoons, who were 
|importers, 10 per cent. An LL.D. of 
| Oxford, who was now in the pay of the 
| Chinese Government, in sending a con- 
| tribution to the Anti-Opium Society, 
wrote :— 





| ‘Having lived among the Chinese for 34 
| years, and seen the disastrous results of the fast- 
| Increasing consumption of opium, it has long 
been my wish to aid in any reasonable scheme 
that may be started to remove this enormous 
evil, which has undermined and almost destroyed 
the very life and strength of the nation. Japan, 
with her total exemption from the use of the 
drug, is proving more than a match for China, 
now almost overpowered by it. I fear that 
China has to go through a dreadful course of 
humiliation and suffering before she*can’ be 
driven to free herself from the baneful effects of 
opium by using the strong and drastic remedies 
that are now necessary. Japan is a most dan- 
gerous enemy, but even if China can withstand 
a Japanese invasion she can never survive unless 
this soul and body destroying poison is com- 
pletely exterminated.”’ 


He had proved that that portion of the 
revenue derived fyom supplying the army 
deteriorated the soldier and was immoral, 
Certainly that derived from the drugging 
of infants was immoral, and as certainly 
that derived from facilitating suicide 
and murder. No fewer than 53 wit- 
nesses admitted that opium was con- 
tinually used in the promotion of 
sensuality. A gentleman living in 
Sucgapore, who had studied the question 
cai‘ fully, said :— 


“The more I investigate the subject the more 
plain and clear is the ultimate connection 
between opium and sensual vice.”’ 
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Surely this was an immoral revenue. 
In India smoking was condemned on all 
hands—by our own Commission, by the 
native Commissioners especially, and by 
our intelligent officials. All called out 
for the abolition of the habit and the 
destruction of this portion of our 
immoral revenue. When we turned to 
our customer China, the evidence was 
stronger still that our opium and her 
own were causing her destruction as a 
nation. Ninety per cent. of our revenue 
came from China, and we were aiding in 
ruining China by participating in the 
trade. We could not get over the fact 
that, although China might supply her- 
self and did supply herself, we were 
participators in that which was immoral ; 
and this was the ground on which he 
asked the House to vote for the 
Resolution. The argument that if we 
were not to supply China with opium 
China would supply herself is one which 
was very well met in John Dymond’s 
Essays on Morality. He said, practically : 
—I have no right to do that which is 
wrong, if it is wrong, because somebody 
else is going to do wrong. His words 
are :— 


“Tf I were to sell a man arsenic, or a 
pistol, knowing that the buyer wanted to 
commit murder, should I not be a bad man? 
If I let a house knowing that the renter wanted 
it for purposes of wickedness, am I an innocent 
man? Upon such reasoning you might rob a 
traveller on the road if you knew that at the 
next turning a foot-pad was waiting to plunder 
him. To sell property or goods for bad pur- 
poses, because if you do not do it some one 
else will, is like a man selling his slaves be- 
cause he thought it criminal to keep them in 
bondage.” 


This was their position : it was not that 
we supplied the whole of China, but that 
we supplied China with that which was 
immoral in its character and _ conse- 
quences, and was deteriorating to China. 
The hon. Member for Central Finsbury 
(Mr. Naoroji) purposed to make an addi- 
tion to the Resolution ; and that Amend- 
ment expressed views which he held ; 
but he had not touched upon the ques- 
tion of finance, which was referred to a 
Commission. There were many who be- 
lieved that our Frontier Policy in India 
was a policy which was of an expensive 
and unknown character, and required 
placing on a more permanent basis. 
Since the Afghan war we had had 
10,000 more English troops and 20,000 
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more native troops. Whether we 
required them or not, Parliament 
means of knowing ; 
but the cost of them was largely eating up 
the increase in the revenue of India. In 
1891 Mr. Smith declared, as Leader of the 
House and of the Government, that the 
policy of the Government was to diminish 
the area of poppy cultivation, and that 
it would be persevered in in the future. 
Mr. Gladstone put pressure upon the 
Government to pursue that policy, and 
the House carried the Resolution in 
favour of greatly diminishing the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy and the production and 
sale of opium. What was the Govern- 
ment going to do or say now? In 1891 
six Members of the Cabinet, and 12 
of the rank and file of the Govern- 
ment, declared their conviction of 
the immorality of the opium trade; 
and in 1893 the majority of their 
supporters voted against the appoint- 
ment of this Commission, _ believing 
that the House had settled the moral 
question involved. Were the Govern- 
ment now going to put an end to smoking 
opium in India as recommended by the 
Commission? Were they going to repu- 
diate or to fulfil Mr. Smith’s pledges of 
1891% Were they going to withdraw 
or add to Mr. Gladstone’s pressure of 
1893? Was their policy one of con- 
tinuing to draw a portion of their revenue 
from this foul source, or would they 
endeavour to abandon it ? He had proved 
that a great portion of the comparatively 
small Indian revenue was a revenue 
immoral in its origin, that the Chinese 
and Singapore trade was an immoral 
trade, and that we were making profit 
by debasing our neighbours. Some of 
them had laboured hard believing that 
the good name of this country was at 
stake. Opium might be capable of 
being used in old age or for medical 
purposes with advantage; but the 
trade in it generally was an im- 
moral trade. The Christian Churches 
said so, political economy said so, 
morality and ethics said so; and all 
these forces would ultimately unite to 
say that the country should not carry 
on a trade which was so debasing and 
demoralising in its character. He con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham 
Rushcliffe), in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he proposed to confine 
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his remarks to the attitude of the autho- 
rities in India with respect to this Com- 
mission and to the procedure of the 
Commission itself. On November 20, 
1893, two days after the Commission 
met, there was laid before it a very im- 
portant document—a letter from the 
Governor General of India—and it was 
not to be found anywhere in the report 
of the Commission’s proceedings. As 
that contained a statement in support 
of the existing system, and a warning as 
to the serious political consequences that 
might ensue from interfering with it, it 
looked like an attempt to influence 
unduly the course of the inquiry. 
It was an extraordinary proceeding on 
the part of the Governor General. It 
would not be tolerated on the part of a 
high political executive officer in this 
country, and he would not dream of it. 
He hoped his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for India would give his opinion 
as to that letter and produce the docu- 
ment, which came from the Governor 
General, was laid before the Committee 
at almost its earliest stage, and was in- 
tended to influence its proceedings. Hon. 
Members who studied the seven volumes 
of the proceedings of the Commission 
carefully would find here and there not 
very carefully arranged—nothing was 
carefully arranged in those volumes— 
communications from the Central Gov- 
ernment to the subordinate governments 
in Madras, Bengal, Central India, North- 
West Provinces, and the Resident of 
Hyderabad, giving instructions as to the 
manner in which evidence was to be 
collected, and indicating the kind of evi- 
dence, and requiring that lists of wit- 
nesses, with their evidence, should be sent 
to the Central Government. That was 
a proceeding not calculated in any re- 
spect to aid the Commission in finding 
out the truth. This want of trust in 
Subordinate governments was very much 
misplaced under the circumstances. Their 
excise regulations and other char 
acteristics being different, they ought to 
have been left to take their own 
Mr. John Ellis. 
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course in relation to the Royal Com- 
mission as to witnesses and their evi- 
dence. What effect was such a course 
likely to have on subordinate govern- 
ments? Precisely what he believed was 
followed by the Government of the 
North-West Provinces. They issued 
instructions that none of their officials 
should communicate direct with the 
Secretary of the Royal Commission. He 
wondered what would be thought, if, 
when a Commission or a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed in this country, 
executive officers were found interposing 
to prevent any of their subordinates 
dealing direct with the Secretary of the 
Commissionor the Clerk of the Committee. 
What had been the action of the authori- 
ties with respect to the collection of 
evidence and towards witnesses? But 
before he dealt with that he should like 
to point out that there was one great 
omission with respect to this matter. 
The hon. Baronet who Moved this Motion 
had alluded to the soldier argument. 
They often heard that the regiments 
drawn from certain parts of the 
country could not live without opium, 
that it was their daily stimulant, and 
they must have it. A circular was 
issued to the officers commanding every 
regiment and battalion in the native 
army asking them for numerical returns 
as to the numbers of opium smokers, 
&c. But he had looked in the Blue 
Books in vain for any of these figures. 
Where were the replies to these circu- 
lars? Parliament should have been 
furnished with them whether they upheld 
the action of the authorities on the opium 
traffic or were against it. Then, when 
the House came to the issue of circulars 
to persons who desired to give evidence, 
there were strong illustrations of what 
he would almost venture to call the per- 
version of terms of reference to the 
Commission. All would agree that 
when a document was quoted it should 
be quoted accurately, and if it was said 
that the Government had resolved on @ 
certain policy the exact words should be 
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given in which that policy was laid down. 
He had strong complaint to make with 
respect to this. One official of the Indian 
Government—Mr. Lyall by name—issued 
a circular, and in that circular quoted the 
objects of the Inquiry most inaccurately. 
It was quite true that two days after- 
wards correct copies of the House of Com- 
mons Resolution were sent out. Whether 
Mr. Lyall’s attention had been called to 
it or not he did not know, but in his 
circular the terms of the reference were 
misquoted and the circular was mislead- 
ing. Let him now turn to the witnesses. 
A certain medical practitioner, Isau 
Chandra Roy, M.B., received a circular 
desiring him to give evidence on 
particular points. Surely when evidence 
was asked for, it was not usual to 
prescribe in the first instance to a person 
the points on which it was desired 
he should give evidence. He was 
usually asked the points on which he 
desired to give evidence, and then it was 
seen whether or not they fell within the 
terms of the reference. On 4th Decem- 
ber a letter was sent to this gentleman, 
who sent in his evidence, it not 
being favourable to the existing system. 
A date was fixed for his examination, 
and on 3rd January the officer who 
asked him to give evidence and sug- 
gested points on which he should give it, 
wrote to him that :— 

‘* Under instructions received from the Gov- 
ernment you are not required to attend to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Opium.” 

The same treatment was meted out to 
others whose evidence was not favourable 
to the Central Government. Mr. Roy 
attended on the Commission after he had 
been told he need not, and stated that 
not only had he received that treatment, 
but others had been treated in the same 
way. The evidence of Rai Bahadur Jai 
Prakishlal, C.I.E., Dewan, or chief 
officer of the Drumraon Raj, and 


gentleman of high position, was not 
favourable to the Government, and 
though present at the Commission he was 
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not called as a witness. He had most 
important and unfavourable testimony to 
give respecting cultivation of the poppy. 
The list of witnesses at Lucknow con- 
tained a large number of names of 
persons who were not called. There 
were 24 called, 23 of them being 
favourable to the system. The whole 
list was called for, but never produced. 
Among those not called were a number 
who were opposed to the cultivation of 
poppies, and it turned out that two of 
them were actually officers of the Indian 
Government, who were prepared to say 
that the suppression of that cultivation 
would have no injurious effect either 
upon the revenue or rents. The most 
striking illustration of the way in 
which the case was worked up and 
engineered by the Indian authori- 
ties was afforded by the case of 
Rajputana. On the 9th September 
the Government of India directed 
the Agent-General of that State to 
give instructions for the appointment 
of witnesses and the nomination of 
a representative European officer, and 
that an abstract of the evidence 
should be sent to the Central Govern- 
ment. Upon the 22nd September, 
Colonel Trevor the Agent General, 
issued a circular to all political officers 
in Rajputana, and on 13th of October, 
Colonel Abbott was appointed to give 
evidence and to produce witnesses: The 
circular that Colonel Abbott drew 
up was of a most extraordinary 
character. It filled two or three pages 
of the Blue Book, and certainly he had 
never seen before such leading questions 
as it contained, questions and instructions 
showing a want of fairness of mind and 
of judicial temper on the part of those 
who were getting up evidence to be laid 
before a Commission, that was sur- 
prising. The witnesses were assembled 
a week beforehand, in order that 
Colonel Abbott might have interviews 
with all of them before they were ex- 
amined. Apparently the evidence so 
obtained did not satisfy the Government, 
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because after they received the Report of 


Colonel Abbott as to what he had 
done, Mr. Bayley, Assistant Agent 
to the Governor General, wrote a 


long letter, in which he pointed out 
that on looking over what Colonel 
Abbott had stated, he was afraid 
that the subject of the loss that the 
Revenue would sustain by the suppression 
of the cultivation of poppies had not been 
put forward with sufficient clearness, 
and directed Colonel Abbott to take 
further steps in order that the Commis- 
sion might be fully informed upon that 
head. Speaking on his responsibility as 
a Member of Parliament, he could say 
he had given the House only a slight 
and fragmentary illustration of what he 
could lay before them under this head of 
witnesses and evidence. The whole thing 
was the most complete inversion of the 
ordinary rule to which we were accus- 
tomed in this country when it was desired 
to elicit the truth upon any question. It 
was the duty of the Indian Authorities 
to take the utmost care that the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth was (so far as they had any con- 
trol) laid before the Commission. But 
by this process of misleading circulars, 
prescribed questions, suggestions in a par- 
ticular direction, examination and filtra- 
tion of evidence, and withholding of 
certain witnesses, the precisely contrary 
course was taken. The Commission was 
fed by the Authorities with certain evi- 
dence, and that only. The result was 
much what might have been expected. 
The whole matter was summed up con- 
cisely by one witness in his written reply 
to questions sent to him :— 

“That is the general opinion, but whatever the 
Government thinks is right.”’ 
Nothing could bring home to the English 
people more clearly the character of the 
evidence that had been given before the 
Commission than those words, and no- 
thing more contradictory to our English 
ideas of getting at the truth than the 
course that had been adopted by 
the Indian Government in this matter 

Mr. John Ellis. 
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Commission. 


could be conceived. That House itself 
even, would not be sitting in its present 
form if the people of this country had 
during the centuries held the notion that 
whatever the Government thought was 
right. He protested against the idea 
that had got into the minds of these 
poor people that they were bound to 
think as the Government did upon this 
subject. He should like to conclude his 
portion of this aspect of the matter by 
alluding to the behaviour of the author- 
ities to a Royel Commissioner. At 
Bankipur, on 3rd January 1894, the hon. 
Member for Holmfirth laid before the 
Commission particulars of the police of 
the district of Gya having been round 
inquiring of the people into his (Mr. 
Wilson’s) movements, whom he had seen, 
what had been said by and to him by 
the inhabitants, etc. On the 4th January 
1894, Mr. Macpherson, collector of 
revenue, appeared before the Commis- 
sioners and explained— 

“T had heard in Calcutta from Mr, Dane that 
anti-opium people had been over our district 
hunting up evidence they seemed to think of 
importance.” 

He had therefore spoken to the local 
superintendent of police, who had set 
his men to work. Those who were 
engaged in endeavouring to elicit the 
truth on this question ought not to 
have been pressed by the police in this 
way or spoken of in this manner, nor 
should Mr. Harris, the superintendent 
of police, and his myrmidons have 
been permitted to track out the move- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, who were engaged in the work. 
They could not expect fair evidence to 
be given to the Commission if the 
police were set to work like that. 
Turning now to the second part of 
his subject, the procedure of the Com- 
mission itself, his hon. Friend the mover 
had dwelt upon the fact that the two 
secretaries were Indian officials. He 
did not suppose they would have any 
contradiction from the other side of the 


House with regard to that, as they had 
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in regard to another matter. Mr. Hewitt | to order who so treated witnesses coming 
and Mr. Baines represented that great | before the Committee. The humbler 
despotic bureaucracy which governed, |the position of the witness, and 
and, to his thinking, on the whole so well|the more nervous he was, the more 
the Indian Empire. He endorsed what | kindly should be his treatment, and 
had been said by his hon. Friend that! the more also should the chairman and 
this Commission ought to have been the members endeavour to set him at 


supplied with a secretary from among | 
the many competent men to be found 
in London who was not imbued with 
the traditions and methods of the 
Indian Government, and who ahove| 
all was acquainted with English stan- 
dards of justice and fairplay. Such 
a man would have taken care that the 
Commission should be treated with 
respect, and that the witnesses should be 
summoned and dealt with in a fair way. 
Then there was the special agent, Mr. 
Dane, who was one of those who com- 
mitted himself very strongly in 1890 to 
an opinion on this opium question. 
Coming to the treatment of witnesses, he 
endorsed what his hon. friend had said 
with regard to the questioning of certain 
members of the Commission. Sir James 
Lyall, undoubtedly, had been in the ser- 
vice of the Indian Government, and 
there was no question as to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Fanshawe, who was Post- 
master General in the Indian service. 
He had read with a feeling of almost 
shame and indignation the manner in 
which these two gentlemen had thought 
fit to examine witnesses. They had 
asked them with regard to their private 
affairs and their income ; persons of the 
humblest class were asked questions of 
a character which one would expect 
only from an Old Bailey practitioner. 
He did not think that the majority of 
that House who voted for the Commis- 
sion—he himself voted against it—de- 
sired our fellow-subjects in India 
to be treated as some of them had 
been by some of the members of 
the Royal Commission. He ven- 
tured to say that any hon. Gentleman 
filling the position of Chairman of a 
Select Committee of that House would 





have at once called any of his colleagues 


his ease. One witness remarked in 
respect of a private and personal ques- 
tion, he did not know if it would affect 
the character of his evidence, but said 
of course he had no objection to say 
if the question was pressed. Mr: 
Fanshawe at once said: “ I must press 
the question.” He wished to pay his 
tribute of respect to his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Prestwich Division 
of Lancashire, who conducted his exam- 
ination in a very different way; and 
who, when a witness demurred to answer- 
ing questions of rather a private nature, 
said that certainly he would not press 
them. There was the greatest contrast 


| between the conduct of the hon. Member 


for the Prestwich Division of Lancashire 
and that of Sir James Lyall and Mr. 
Fanshawe in this respect. Passing from 
that he called attention to the very 
different treatment which was accorded 
to the memorials of various bodies, and 
pointed out that while all the pro- 
opium memorials were allowed to go 
into the appendices without a word of 
comment, an official was set to work 
by the Indian Government to tear to 
pieces the anti-opium memorial from 
Calcutta, this official being a person 
charged with the collection of evidence. 
Surely this Commission ought to have 
been above that sort of thing. With 
regard to evidence as to our opium 
policy with China, the Chairman of the 
Commission, Lord Brassey, actually 
stopped two witnesses of great compe- 
tency from giving evidence as to this, 
and said— 

‘‘We may take it that we all regret that 
policy of the past, that we accept the state- 
ment that was made on behalf of ‘the late Gov- 
ernment by Sir James Fergusson that such a 


course of policy as that would never be per- 
mitted again; that, I think, is agreed.” 
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Would it be believed, however, that after 
this the Commission allowed 150 pages 
of the most controversial matter upon 
this opium policy with China to appear 
in their Report? If Mr. Dane, who 
wrote this, had been examined before a 
Committee of that House, half his state- 
ments would have been made mincemeat 
of. Such a procedure would not have 
been allowed by a single Private Bill Com- 
mittee upstairs. These 150 pages were 
saturated with mis-statements and in- 
accurate particulars, and altogether it 
was not worth the paper on which it 
was written, and he deprecated even 
the cost of printing such a document, 
which had not formed the subject of 
any cross-examination. Then in the 
Majority Report he regretted to say 
there were the most misleading quota- 
tions which had ever been his lot to see 
in any public document. There were 
two missionaries named Ashmore and 
Bones, and in the caseof Mr. Ashmore the 
statement put into his mouth by the ma- 
jority intheir Report was not borne out in 
the least degree on turning to his evidence. 
In the case of Mr. Bone something 
worse had been done. They pretended 
to give his words, but they absolutely left 
out two or three sentences which had a 
vital bearing on the issue without any 
indication of the omission. He never 
saw such a specimen of misleading quota- 
tion. Such things deprived the Report 
of the Commission of any real value. 
Then there was a table given on page 12 
of Volume 6 of the Report of certain 
figures in which a large number of years 
were left out. The whole argument 
based on these figures disappeared when 
they supplied the figures that were left 
out. He could fill pages of Zhe Times 
newspaper with the inaccuracies con- 
tained in the Report ; the time they had 
had to examine into the matter had 
been all too short. Turning to the un- 
authorised papers appended to the 
Report, he said he had inquired as to how 
these precious documents came to be 
there. He had had a correspondence 
Mr. John Ellis. 
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with Lord Brassey, who informed him 
that no request was made to either Mr. 
Dane or Mr. Baines to write these 
papers, but when they appeared it was 
thought desirable to put them in. He 
(Mr. Ellis) believed their insertion was 
never brought before the Commission at 
all. There was a Supplemental Historical 
Note by Mr. Dane occupying 35 pages ; 
an account of the recent action of the 
Government of India with regard to 
poppy cultivation of 9; and a history 
of the movement in England against 
opium of 6,—50 in all. As to the last, 
they might as well ask the Secretary of 
the Licensed Victuallers Association to 
write a history of the temperance move- 
ment. He would now come to the last 
feature in the proceedings of the Com- 
mission, which had, even after all he 
had seen, filled him with astonish- 
ment. The Royal Commission, on the 
last page of their Report, referred to his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Holm- 
firth Division. They say :— 


Commiasion. 


‘* We desire to make a special reference to the 
Report which we understood to be in prepara- 
tion by our colleague, Mr. Wilson. The criti- 
cism or suggestions which it may contain have 
not been submitted for our consideration. We 
regret that in the discussion which took place 
during the preparation of our Report we were 
not placed in possession of the views of our 
colleague.’’ 


Why not? What right had the Com- 
missioners to use that language? Lord 
Brassey, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, wrote two letters to his hon. 
Friend on the 2nd and 7th of January 
of this year, enclosing a copy of a letter 
that he addressed to Sir James Lyall. 
Lord Brassey told his hon. Friend that it 
would be unprofitable to enter into a 
prolonged discussion, and that he did not 
anticipate that their further delibera- 
tions round the Table would occupy many 
days. In his letter to Sir James Lyall 
Lord Brassey said :— 


‘“‘T strongly insist that the completion of our 
work has me of extreme urgency, and 
having received two communications within the 
last few days, I feel my duty calls for some 
decided course of action. I shall in 
any case relieve the Commission from further 
collecting work on the 26th.” 


That was a proceeding for a Chairman ! 
Giving notice that in three weeks time 
the Closure would be applied! Having 
thus closed the mouth of his hon. Friend, 
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the Commissioners thought fit to reproach 
him with not having his assistance 
in discussing the Report. His hon. 
friend would have been extremely ill- 
advised if, after receiving the Chairman’s 
letter, he had in any way obtruded his 
advice on the Commission. It was not 
a case of closure by compartments : it 
was the guillotine all at once. That 
method of conducting a Royal Commis- 
sion was, he believed, unprecedented. 
He did not wonder that there was some 
little impatience on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India, for the 
Commission had been dragging on for 
three months in India and twelve months 
in this country, and during that time the 
Chairman of the Commission did not 
think it inconsistent with his duty to be 
out of the country a good many months. 
There was at the time no effort being 
made to prepare a report or to bring 
the inquiry within reasonable distance 
of aconclusion. He must say one or two 
words on the action of the Secretary. 
Mr. Baines had in two particulars 
shown that he was utterly wanting 
in the discretion necessary in an 


office of that kind. In the first place 


he deliberately and of his own 
Motion suppressed a note which the hon. 
Member for the Holmfirth Division 
desired him to insert if certain corre- 
spondence was putin. In the next place 
he prematurely disclosed the Report of the 
Commission. It was a most extraordinary 
thing that an officer of the Indian 
Government should have disclosed this 
Report on Saturday the 20th April 
to a particular newspaper, and that 
one a powerful friend of the existing 
system. It appeared in that news- 
paper on the 22nd, and it was not in 
the hands of Members till May 7th. 
The Secretary of State said he had 
reasons to believe that the Report 
would be laid on the Table on the 
22nd, but if it had there was no reason 
why it should have been given out 
to a particular paper on the 20th. 
He said that on both these two aspects 
of the question—on the conduct of the 
authorities and the procedure of the Com- 
mission—the illustrations he had given, 
and which could be supplemented by the 
score, had gone far to vitiate and weaken 
the claim of the Report of this Commis- 
sion to their respect. From the first 
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letter of the Viceroy, that most extraor- 
dinary document which was laid before 
the Commission on the 20th November, 
down to the closuring of the hon. Member 
for the Holmfirth division, there was 
one persistent intention on the part of 
the authorities in India to regard this, 
not as a free inquiry, but as a defence of 
the Indian opium policy of the Govern- 
ment. He acquitted the Government as 
a whole, and particularly the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
India, from the slightest complicity in, 
or approval of, the proceedings. He was 
quite aware they could not have this 
kind of procedure in this country. The 
procedure adopted was one ill becoming 
the reputation and the dignity of a Royal 
Commission. A Royal Commission had 
great functions and powers, and it 
ought to pursue an even tenour in 
its course. It ought, on the one 
hand, to resist, as the Judicial Bench 
would resist, all pressure of the Execu- 
tive Government, and on the other 
hand ought not to listen to words of un- 
truth, but freely admit all evidence, 
without fear or favour, without a 
partial hand, above all, be guiltless of 
any suppressions of testimony. This 
movement, however, depended, not upon 
Royal Commissions and their Reports. 
Those of them who took some part in 
trying to get off the Statute Book cer- 
tain Acts of Parliament some years ago, 
knew they had against them more than 
one Royal Commission, more than one 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, with a majority against them, 
and yet these Acts of Parliament dis- 
appeared by almost universal consent 
in 1886. So it would be in this mat- 
ter. Those great moral forces on 
which this movement rested were, 
to a large extent, independent of 
their action in this House, even indepen- 
dent of the lives of particular Guvern- 
ments, and he was convinced that they 
would, in time, sweep away that system 
which he declared—which six Members 
of the present Cabinet and a dozen other 
Members of the Administration declared 
in 1891—to be morally indefensible. He 
begged to second the Amendment. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fowzer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.), said: Mr. Speaker, If 
the Amendment which you have 
put from the Chair had been one 


Commisston. 
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of censure on the recent Royal 
Commission, of censure upon the indi- 
vidual Members, of censure on the mode 
in which that Commission conducted its 
proceedings, of censure upon its officers; 
and calling for the strict action of 
this House and the Govermment 
of India with reference to these 
officers, I could have understood 
the present Debate But, Sir, my hon. 
Friends, for whose motives I have the 
greatest possible respect, must pardon 
me if I say I can see little or no 
connection between the startling Reso- 
lution which they ask the House 
to pass and the unprecedented 
personal attack they have made upon 
the gentlemen who have composed 
that Royal Commission and upon those 
who have aided them in carrying out 
its work. I do not care to waste the 
time of this House with reference to 
what I call irrelevant matter, but I 
have a duty to perform to my absent 
friend Lord Brassey and to the other 
members of that Commission, and I have 
also a duty to perform to those servants 
of the Indian Government who have no 
means of defending themselves against 
the attacks made upon them to-night. 
[Cheers.| And, Sir, I venture to say 
the most experienced Member of this 
House, the man who has known most 
of Royal Commissions, perhaps the 
man who has sat most frequently upon 
them, has never heard a Royal Commis- 
sion attacked in the way and to the 
extent, and, as I venture to say, so 
groundlessly as has been this Royal 
Commission. [Cheers.| I will say a 
word or two to the House about this 
Commission. If one knew nothing of 
what it had done one would suppose 
this had been an idle, one-sided excur- 
sion of pleasure to India. The hon. 
baronet the member for Barnard Castle 
Division went so far as to hold up to the 
ridicule of the House the hospitality 
which gentlemen residing in India 
had offered to this Royal Commission, 
and generally left upon the House the 
impression that it was a Commission 
which had done no work, that it was 
entirely in the hands of officials, that it 
was perfectly onesided and prejudiced, 
that its decisions were in no way 
worthy of respect. I ask the House 
to remember the date of this attack. 
My hon. friend said that perhaps it was 
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unfortunate this question should come on 
on Friday evening. Yes, Sir, and I think 
it is unfortunate it should come on on 
Friday evening, the 24th of May. This 
Commission was appointed in accordance 
with a Resolution passed by this House on 
June 30, 1893. The Commission was con- 
stituted, and constituted, I believe, with 
the greatest care, by my noble friend 
Lord Kimberley, and in communication, 
as I shall show directly, with some of 
those gentlemen who have taken a 
prominent part in censuring the Com- 
mission. The Commission was formed 
on September 2. On September 8 this 
idle Commission commenced its sittings 
in London. It sat six days in London ; 
it closed its sittings here on the 
16th, and then adjourned to meet 
in Calcutta on November 15. They 
went to India. They visited Burma, 
Upper India, Patna, Benares, Luck- 


now, Umbala, Lahore, Delhi, and 
Agra. A certain section went to 
Indore; the other members __pro- 


ceeded to Ahmedabad to pursue their 
inquiries, and then the whole of them 
went to Bombay. They sat almest daily 
during the whole of that winter. The 
House will have been led to believe that 
they examined a very small section of 
packed and selected witnesses. They 
examined 723 witnesses. They ex- 
amined every witness offered by the 
Anti-Opium Society. They put some- 
thing like 29,000 questions. They sent 
interrogatories to China, to the Straits, 
and to Hong Kong. Of course the 
answers to those interrogatories were 
not subjected to cross-examination. But 
they were not placed in the Blue-book 
as evidence ; they were placed there as 
statements in reply to interrogatories. 
Well, the Commission then came back 
toLondon. They prepared their Report, 
a document of enormous length. It is 
quite true that I pressed them for their 
Report, and the Member of this House 
who urged me most frequently to press 
them for their Report was my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division. I did think the delay was 
too long, and I pressed on Lord Brassey 
that the Report should be presented in 
time for the opening of Parliament. That 
report was signed on April 16 of this year. 
It was placed on the Table of the House 
on April 25, and it became public pro- 


perty on the day it was placed on the 
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Table of the House ; it was delivered to 
Members of the House on May 4, and— 
I call the particular attention of the 
House to this date—it was sent to 
India by the mail of May 10; and 
now, on May 24, not three weeks from 
the date it was first placed in the hands 
of Members, and while it is absolutely 
impossible for the Government of India 
to have received it—and the minority 
Rerfort contains a very serious censure on 
the Government of India—you are asked 
to-night to declare that it is a prejudiced 
worthless document; you are asked to 
declare that all the Commissioners save 
one were wrong, that one only was 
right, and between the hours of 9 and 
12 o'clock on a Friday night you are 
asked to pass this Resolution of censure 
and of the greatest magnitude, so far 
as India is concerned. I say that 
such a course is not fair to the Commis- 
sioners. I say it is not fair to the 
people of India; it is not fair to the 
Government of India ; and it is not fair 
to the Members of this House them- 
selves. I ask how many Members of 
this House have read this huge pile of 
papers—these 2,200 pages? Only two 
Membershaveread it, and thoseare, I must 
presume, the mover and seconder of the 
Resolution. They are bound to have read 
every word of the evidence before they 
brought such charges as they have 
formulated in this House to-night. No 
other man has read it. I have not 
read it. I plead guilty to it. I am 
responsible for this matter to the 
House; but I say frankly that, with 
the enormous amount of administrative 
work I have to do at the present 
moment, and not being quite so strong 
as I once was, I have found it quite 
impossible for me to read the evidence 
and Report so as to pronounce an 
opinion. And yet we are asked 
to-night, sitting as a final Court of 
Appeal, to decide a case of this import- 
ance when there is no man in the House 
who has examined the evidence. What 
was the origin of this Commission ? 
The hon. Members told us that they 
voted against it. But the House, by a 
majority of 79, declared the Commission 
should issue. The House was dealing 
with a grave question in a grave spirit 
when, on the instigation of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian, it appointed the Commission. 
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The points referred to the Commission 
for investigation were these :— 


“T, Whether the growth of the Poppy. and 
the manufacture and sale of opium in British 
India should be prohibited count for medical 
purposes, and whether this prohibition could be 
extended to the native States. 


“TI. The nature of the existing arrangements 
with the native States in respect of the transit 
of opium through British territory; and on 
what terms, if any, those arrangements could 
be with justice terminated. 


“TIT. The effect on the finances of India 
of the prohibition of the sale and export of 
opium, taking into consideration (a) the com- 
pensation payable; (4) the cost of the neces- 
sary preventive measures; (c/ the loss of the 
revenue. 


“TV. Whether any change short of total 
prohibition should be made in the system at 
present followed for regulating and restricting 
the opium traffic, and for raising a revenue 
therefrom. 


“V. The consumption of opium by the 
different races and in the different districts in 
India, and the effect of such consumption on 
the moral and physical condition of the people. 


“VI. The disposition of the people of India 
in regard to (a/ the use of opium for non- 
medical purposes; and (4) their willingness 
to bear in whole or in part the cost of pro- 
hibitive measures.” 


I have seen in an organ of public 
opinion, which represents the views of 
my hon. Friends, that this Commission 
was packed by Indian officials. (Hear, 
hear ) Myhon. Friends cheer that. There 
was another criticism of the Commission 
published in another organ of my hon. 
Friends immediately after the Com- 
mission was formed, and written by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Caine), who, if he will allow me to 
say so, is always fair to his opponents 
and never indulges in personal attack. 
Let me read what my hon friend wrote 
of the Commission in the quarterly organ 
of the Anti-Opium Society. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: It is not the 
organ of the Anti-Opium Society. 

*Mr. FOWLER: At all events, my 
hon. Friend wrote what I am now about 
to quote. It is said that the members 
of the Commission have been selected 
“with great care and deliberation ; 
that the president, Lord Brassey, is “a 
man of wide sympathies,” and that both 
sides in the controversy might repose 
confidence in “his great impartiality, 
his sound judgment, and his rectitude.” 
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Well, I never heard a public man of 
impartiality, judgment, and rectitude 
attacked as Lord Brassey has been 
attacked to-night. Of the medical 
Member of the Commission, Sir William 
Roberts, is is said that no better qualified 
member of the medical profession could 
be selected. 

Mr. CAINE: Is there not something 
more about Sir William Roberts ? 

*Mr. FOWLER: Well, that he is of 
“the old school,” and that “ his writings 
show a strong belief in alcohol.” Mr. 
Mowbray, another member of the Com- 


mission, is described as the son of one| 


of the most popular Members of the 
House of Commons, and “a young man 
of great promise in the Conservative 
party.” Asto Mr. Haridas Veharidas, 
the hon. Member says he does not know 
what that gentleman knows about opium, 
but he knows he will bring to the in- 
quiry great knowledge and experience. 
My hon. Friend then speaks in the 
highest terms both of the hon. Member 
for Holmfirth and of Mr. Arthur Pease. 
He then refers to Sir James Lyall and 
Mr. Fanshawe, and they are the two 
who formed the official element—two 
out of nine. And that is a Commission 
packed with Indian officials. Sir James 
Lyall’s career is one of the many most 
honourable careers to be found in the 
Indian Civil Service. He has been 
there 34 years, has risen to a high 
position in the Indian Civil Service, 
closing his career with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of the Punjab. 
We are told that because he now 
receives a pension he is _ incapable 
of forming an independent judgment. 
Will anyone tell the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that Sir Algernon West is unable 
to form an impartial judgment upon the 
question of the English revenue because 
he has retired on a pension ? Mr. James 
Fanshawe, another of these distinguished 
servants of the Indian Government, has 
risen to a high position. Such is the 
Commission whose conclusions you are 
to treat with perfect contempt, and 
whose decisions you are to overrule, 
simply upon the ex parte statements of 
two honourable and able advocates who 
opposed the appointment of the Com- 
mission, who differ from its conclusions, 
and who remain perfectly unconvinced, 
nothwithstanding the overwhelming 
character of the evidence. No, it is 
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too bad to impugn gentlemen like this. 
The discharge of these public duties 
involved a great amount of physical 
and mental labour. It is a thankless 
duty, but, after all, Englishmen are in 
the habit of treating public men who doa 
public duty with the greatest generosity, 
and with the greatest consideration. 
When we are told that because they were 
asked out to dinner they could not deal 
with this case impartially, I must protest 
against this mode of dealing with a 
Commission of this character. There is 
jan end of Royal Commissions, which 
have hitherto been one of the most 
powerful and most convenient modes of 
inquiry, if gentlemen discharging the 
duties of Commissioners are to be treated 
as these men have been treated. These 
Commissioners arrived at a series of dis- 
tinct conclusions. We all admit that 
\the report of the Commission conflicts 
| with many preconceived opinions. There 
|is a new light thrown upon the whole of 
this case by the Report. I am not 


Commission. 








igoing to say that my hon. Friends 
are wrong, and the Commissioners are 
right; I will not say the eight are 
right and the hon. Member for Holm- 


forth is wrong ; but questions have been 
raised affecting the opium consumption, 
affecting the opinions of medical men, 
and I maintain that before the House 
of Commons gives a decision, the ques- 
tion must be argued out. Public opinion 
must be informed on the question ; 
scientific opinion must be ascertained. 
My hon. Friend quoted the opinion of 
the Churches. There is a difference of 
opinion even there. The Church of 
England and the Church of Rome do 
not take the same view on this question 
that the overwhelming bulk of the Non- 
conformist Churches take. This ques- 
tion must be decided not by personal 
attacks upon the Commissioners, but 
by the weight and value of the 
evidence. Take Sir William Roberts. 
He has written a most able medical 
memorandum upon this question. That 
has to stand the test of medical examina- 
tion in this country, and we cannot take 
the opinion of any one hon. Member as 
sufficient. The evidence on which Sir 
William Roberts has founded his state- 
ment and which has guided the opinions 
of the majority of the Commission is 
now before the medical world, and they 
will have to deal with it. Ihave a great 
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many quotations from this Report, but I | 300 millions of people. I might leave this 
will abstain from reading them. I have | question, as Lord Beaconsfield said, “ to 
said that there are strong differences|the instinctive justice of the House.” 
of opinion on the missionary view. But I have to deal with the Motion 
The Bishop of Calcutta and the Bishop | which my hon. Friend has proposed. He 
of Lucknow with their clergy addressed | asks us to declare that, after having had 
two powerful memoranda to the Royal | presented to it the Report of the Royal 
Commission expressing their viewsthat— Commission, this House is of opinion 
‘‘ while there are evils in the abuse of opium, | — vig by at mand Bas oa 
they are not sufficiently great to justify us| ~P!UM + ee 2 Ce = “aneenty 
in restricting the liberty which all men should | indefensible ; and to pass a Motion calling 
be permitted to exercise in these matters, medical | upon the Government of India to stop 
testimony seeming to show that opium, used in| the cultivation of the poppy and sale of 
moderation, is in this country harmless, and . ‘= British Indi nya ] 
under certain conditions of life distinctly | CPE ER ES Sam, Cae capPy 
beneficial.’’ the legitimate demand for medical 
|purposes, and at the same time to 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of take measures to arrest the transit of 
Calcutta said :— | Malwa opium through British territory. 
What would be the effect on the Indian 
opium is a serious obstacle to the success of Government of passing this resolution ? 
missionary work. Looking back with an ex-|I will quote what the late Prime 
— of more — 15 years of missionary life, | Minister, the right hon. Member for 
and having consulted priests of longer standing | yj i said -— 
in the country, I have been forced to the con- Sidhoeiiian, said : 
clusion, as far as Catholic missions are concerned, | 
that facts do not tally with this assertion.”’ 


‘Tt has been urged by some that the use of | 


“The first duty in governing India, before 
| we commit ourselves to a broad declaration, is 


d : to learn the mode in which we can carry that 
I do not say that there is not strong | declaration into effect. Nothing could be more 
evidence on the other side. 


But | ruinous, and few things could be more discredit- 
what I am pleading for is the investi- | able, than for you to pass a vote which, on the 
gation of that evidence, and not a one side, must remain an idle expression of 
decisi eevabeidlt h q d h | OPinion, without practical result, or else, if 
ecision Aurriedty reached under suct| acted on, must simply have the effect of 
excitement as my hon. Friends’. If | throwing the finances of India into confusion, 
two Members of the House cannot) and of greatly compromising the position, the 
agree on a simple statement which | welfare, and even the peace and security of that 
” 
is in the Report, how can we accept 
a statement in the nature of indirect} Remember it is upon the terms of this 
evidence? My hon. Friend says that} motion that the House is going to vote 








the medical evidence was nearly equally | 
divided. There were 146 medical 
witnesses examined, and of these only 
20 were against the use of opium, and 
126 were the other way. [Sir J. Pease 
dissented.] My hon. Friend says “ No.” 
That proves my point, for the House 
must investigate this thing for itself. 
We cannot ask the House to come to a 
grave decision without such independent 
investigation. The House is the ulti- 
mate court of appeal, and its decision 
must be given on the evidence. If we 
are going to decide a question affecting 
the Government of India, its revenue, 
its administration, and its expendi- 
ture, I say that the Government of 
India have a right to be heard on the 
question before a decision is arrived at. 
You would not treat any Parish Council 
in the manner in which my hon. Friend 
proposes to treat the Government of 


| to-night. It is not upon the question 
whether one witness was fairly cross- 
examined cr not, or whether one police 
officer was judicious or injudicious. I 
know the cases to which my hon. Friend 
has referred, and I agree with much of 
what he said in reference to some of 
those cases. But as to the question of 
general unfairness in dealing with wit- 
nesses, that was investigated by the 
Commission ; the Commission has given 
a distinct ruling on the question, and 
has acquitted the Government of India 
on every one of the charges brought 
against it. Iam not at this moment 
arguing the question whether the sale of 
opium is morally defensible. Remember 
that it is a revenuearising from restriction 
and regulation, and a revenue which so 
affects the price, if opium is a most 
deadly stimulant, as to make the ob- 
taining of that opium a much more 
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difficult thing than it would otherwise 
be. The revenue raised from opium in 
British India is 180 per cent. over the 
cost price, and the duty raises the price of 
Malwa opium by 118 per cent. There isa 
long string of findings by the Commis- 
sion in which they call attention to the 
various uses for which opium is raised. 
They admit that there is no doubt the 
excessive use of opium is a very great 
evil and a great vice. They point to 
the fact, which my hon. Friend has not 
discussed, that there is a very large 
moderate use of opium in India, and so 
far as medical exception is concerned— 
my hon. Friend makes that exception— 
they deal with it very clearly. They 
say in paragraph 177 :— 


“Tt must be borne in mind that the popula- 
tion of the British provinces is over 220 millions. 
The number of hospitals and dispensaries under 
European supervision in those provinces in 1893 
was only 1,800, with an average daily attend- 
ance of patients numbering 94,000. European 
non-official practitioners are only found in the 
Presidency and provincial capitals. The supply 
of native medical men trained under the 
European system, though much increased of 
late years, is still confined to the larger towns 
or to the district headquarters.” 


Another witness stated that three- 
fourths of the deaths occur without the 
invocation of any professional advice of 
any sort. The Commission go on to 
show that the idea of medical exception 
is an absolute impossibility. Where are 
you to draw the line between medical 
consumption and general consumption, 
and who are to be the men who are 
to lay down the rules to guide this 
exception? With reference to crime, I 
do not think my hon. Friend stated that 
crime was in any way promoted in 
India by the use of this drug. That is 
something to be said in its favour. With 
reference to the note of the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga, my hon. Friend quoted 
simply his objection to opium-smoking. 
I think, however, he rather left on the 
House the impression that a member of 
the Commission was in favour of the 
general restriction of opium. Now, 
what the Maharajah says in this memor- 
andum just circulated is this :— 


“To stop the use of opium in cases like these 
would not only be an unnecessary restriction on 
the freedom of the subject, but it would also 
lead to the increased consumption of alcohol.” 
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And this view is expressed by a large 


number of witnesses. My hon. Friend 
says that it is morally indefensible to 
raise revenue from a stimulant the ex- 
cessive use of which produces the terrible 
results which, in his view, flow from opium. 
I would like to know what my hon. 
Friend’s answer would be to a very keen 
logical Hindoo who asked him whether, 
when we proposed to deprive the 
Indian Government of their opium 
revenue, we are prepared to adopt 
the same rule for ourselves. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford says 
“Certainly ;” but I do not hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say “ Cer- 
tainly.” The imaginary opponent of 
my hon. Friend on this ground of moral 
indefensibility might say to him, 


“T hear from statements in your Legislature, 
from the statements of your Judges, medical 
men, and philanthropists, that crime, lunacy, 
pauperism, disease, desolated homes, and ruined 
lives in your country are all owing to the results 
of the excessive use of other stimulants, the 
excessive use of which one of your greatest Prime 
Ministers declared, amid the cheers of the House 
of Commons, inflicted on the nation more terrible 
evils than war, pestilence, and famine vombined. 
Is it true, when you say it is morally indefensible 
to raise money from the restriction and regula- 
tion of the sale of a stimulant in India, that you 
are raising between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 
a year revenue from a similar source?” 


[A Voice—“Shameful.”] “Shameful,” 
says my hon. Friend. Well, then, stop 
it here first. Go to India with clean 
hands. You, the wealthy country with 
your £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 from the 
Drink Duty—deal with that before you 
ask India to plunge itself into financial 
embarrassment on account of the exces- 
sive use of a drug which not one of the 
witnesses before this Commission, no 
matter how strong his opinions, declared 
produced anything like the results which 
the excessive use of alcohol produce in 
this country. My hon. Friend proposes 
to stop the growth of the poppy. How 
is it to be done? It is easy to pass a 
Resolution of the House of Commons ; 
but the references show that the average 
area under poppy is held by 1} million 
of cultivators under the licensing system, 
with an enormous proportion below athird 
ofan acre. In the event of Prohibition, 
all this must come under inspection. I 
ask the House of Commons to conceive 
the stopping of the cultivation, carried 
on by a million or a million and a-half 
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of people, of this plant, which has been 
grown by them for centuries, which is 
a chief source from which these poor 
peasants derive their income and pay 
their rent. Where is the army of inspec- 
tors to come from? Who is to pay the 
cost? Where is the limit to be put to the 
extortion, tyranny, and oppression that 
would arise from putting down this sort 
of cultivation? But this is a question 
which most seriously affects the finances 
of India. From 1887-8 to 1893-4 the 
average net revenue arising from it 
amounted to Rx. 6,965,000, in 1893-4 
it was Rx. 5,746,000, and in 1894-5 
it was Rx. 6,661,000. If the culti- 
vation is stopped, where is the deficit 


to come from’? The House of 
Commons is always practical, espe- 
cially in matters of finance. The 


House of Commons never takes off a 
tax unless it is certain that there can be 
a corresponding reduction of expenditure. 
“Hear, hear,” from several Radical 

embers.| My hon. Friends say, 
“ Hear, hear.” Where are they going to 
get this reduction of expenditure ? 

Mr. CAINE: Reduce the Army. 
*Mr. FOWLER: Apart from ex- 
change, there has been no great increase 
in the Army expenditure in India for a 
number of years. The Army expendi- 
ture, excluding the loss on exchange, 
was in 1887 19 millions, in 1888 18} 
millions, in 1889 19 millions, in 1890 
19} millions, in 1891 203 millions, in 
1892 204 millions, and in 1893 consider- 
ably under 20 millions. There is, of 
course, an enormous increase in ex- 
change, for, whereas in 1887 the 
loss on exchange cost the Government 
of India six millions, this year it is 
estimated to cost 15 millions. That is 
where the real increase of expenditure on 
the Army lies. It does not lie in in- 
creased military expenditure. We have 
appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the military expenditure, but it is non- 
sense to talk about reducing the military 
expenditure by five or six millions. 
There is, however, a still more serious 
difficulty than the financial difficulty. 
It is suggested that we should arrest the 
transit of Malwa opium across British 
India. Malwa opium is cultivated in 


Native States, and passes through our 
territory to reach the seaside, and we 
levy on it the enormous duty of Rx. 650 
per chest. 
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stopping that? The effect would be to 
raise a serious question between our- 
selves and the native States. It would 
mean the stopping of the cultivation of 
the poppy to the extent of the present 
export ; and it would entail consequent 
serious injury and loss on the people in 
these States. The average revenue in the 
Native States derived from opium is 27 
per cent. of the whole revenue, and you 
cannot be prepared to go to the native 
rulers of those States and say to them— 


“ We will cut off more than a quarter of your 
revenue at one fell swoop, and will prevent you 
from sending out of your countries a staple 
article of your industry.” 


My hon. Friend quoted from the repre- 
sentative of one of the little States. 
Why did he not quote the great ones, 
who stated that they would regard such 
a measure as an act of hostility on the 
part of the British Government? He 
could not help quoting one of them :— 


“In view of the relations existing between 
the paramount Power and my State, the former 
would not be justified in calling upon me to pro- 
hibit the cultivation of opium in my State.’’ 


There is another question to be con- 
sidered. How are you going to prevent 
this opium passing the frontier? And, 
assuming you stop the transit, how are 
you going to guard the frontier from 
smuggling? Remember that this opium 
is easily concealed and would be a 
profitable commodity to get across the 
frontier. The duty is more than two- 
thirds of its cost. Some of my Friends 
opposite know a great deal more than I 
do as to the extent of the frontier line 
that would have to be guarded, but I am 
told by experts that it would be at least 
5,000 miles. [Sir R. Tempie: “ Hear, 
hear!”] Some put it even higher than 
that. You would have to establish a 
line of Custom-houses over that great 
length of territory. We once had a 
Custom line from the Indus to the north 
border of Madras, 2,500 miles—as long 
as from Moscow to Gibraltar—and it 
took 12,000 officers and men to guard 
that fronticr ; and when afterwards it 
was reduced to 1,500 miles it still took 
8,000 men to guard it. Therefore, you 
would have to raise an enormous army 
of officials to be added to the already too 
numerous army that exists. And the 
cost of all this is to be paid by the people 
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of India! I put this tomy hon. Friend 
as one of the practical difficulties of the 
case so far as the native States are con- 
cerned. But there are political con- 
sequences also to be considered. Nobody 
who has any acquaintance with India 
can be unaware of the fact that there is 
a disloyal section of people in India—a 
small section I admit—who are ready to 
take every opportunity of holding up the 
British Government and the Indian Go- 
vernment also to the dislike of the people. 
I am not prepared, as the Minister for 
India, to do anything which may tend to 
reinforce that class by the alienation 
of the Native States. When my 
hon. Friend talks about army expendi- 
ture he can hardly realise what the 
policy he advocates would lead to ; for by 
adopting it we should embark on a course 
which would make it necessary to increase 
rather than decrease the army of India. 
I must apologise to the House for the 
length of my speech, and I can only plead 
that I have left out three-fourths of what 
I meant and desired to say. Now, the 
Government object to this Motion of my 
hon. Friend because it is premature 
and because it is immature ; because 
it involves injustice on 


a flagrant 
the one hand, and because it is imprac- 


ticable on the other. We are asked asa 
Parliament to reject the deliberate judg- 
mentofacompetent Commission appointed 
at the instance of this House, and we 
are asked to reject that judgment without 
the slightest opportunity of examining, 
much less testing, the evidence on which 
that judgment is founded. We are asked 
to deprive the Government of India of 
a large portion of its revenue without 
making any provision for the inevitable 
deficit which must follow, and thereby 
involving one of two things—either 
disabling the Indian Government from 
meeting its engagements, or necessitating 
the imposition of heavy extra taxation. 
Perhaps the House will allow me to say 
that all Governments, whether they be 
despotic or constitutional, have long ago 
learnt the lesson, and learnt it by bitter 
experience, that the most arduous, the 
most difficult task which any Govern- 
ment can undertake is to constantly 
interfere with the daily habits and daily 
customs of the masses of the people. This 
resolution pledges the House to make 
sweeping changes which would affect the 
social and the personal life of a very 
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large number of her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, and you are asked to do this in 
the teeth of the opinion not only of a 
majority of the Commission, but in the 
teeth of the opinion of the two distin- 
guished Natives who were put upon the 
Commission to represent native opinion, 
and in the teeth of what I do not hesi- 
tate to say is the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of nativeopinion. At the same 
time, while this resolution proposes to 
destroy the industry, the livelihood, of 
vast masses of the Indian people, it also 
menaces our relations with those native 
States with whom it is our duty and our 
interest to be on the most friendly terms. 
The resolution my hon. Friend has pro- 
posed is not a mere shadowy expression 
of opinion on some theoretical question 
totally outside the range of practical 
politics, but it sanctions a_ policy 
of such magnitude and of such far- 
reaching extent that the House of Com- 
mons must be satisfied upon the clearest 
evidence—satisfied beyond all doubt that 
that policy is necessary, is practicable, 
and is safe, before it attempts to impose 
it, and impose it by force, on our Indian 
Empire. 

Mr. R. G. C. MOWBRAY (Lanca- 
shire, Prestwich), as a Member of the 
Commission, ventured to say that any- 
body who carefully studied the evidence 
would believe that the Report which 
they had given was a fair and impartial 
Report, and the only Report which they 
could possibly have published. His hon. 
Friend, the Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division was exceedingly polite to him 
personally with regard to his conduct, 
but he could only say that he did not 
wish, in the smallest degree, to separate 
himself from Sir James Lyall or Mr. 
Fanshawe, and he could not allow the 
language which had been used with 
regard to those two gentlemen to go 
uncontradicted in this House, because 
he was perfectly certain that not only 
could they not have got two more able 
representatives of the Indian officials, 
but he believed it would be impossible to 
have got two men who were more gene- 
rously disposed and more kindhearted in 
everything they had to do in connection 
with the Commission. The Secretary of 
State had spoken with regard to Sir J. 
Lyall, and not more warmly than his 
public services deserved ; but he should 
like to state that when the Commission 
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were on tour in the Punjab, Sir J. Lyall, 
as an ex-Governor, was greeted by all 
classes of the community in the Punjab, 
not as an ex-Governor, but asa man who 
had been their personal friend and whom 
they were delighted to come and welcome. 
That fact at once demonstrated the kind 
of man Sir J. Lyall was. Nearly every 
point which had been raised was brought 
before the Commission by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Holmfirth, and the Commission 
came to the conclusions upon them em- 
bodied in the appendix and also in the 
Report. The hon. Member for the Rush- 
cliffe Division had talked about the atti- 
tude of the Government of India towards 
witnesses, and said that he understood 
that all the evidence passed through the 
hands of the central Government. That 
did not agree with his own recollection 
of what happened. There were certain 
heads of evidence for the presentation 
of which to the Commission the Govern- 
ment of India held itself responsible, 
but the rest of the witnesses were 
selected by the local Governments be- 
cause they were supposed to know best 
what persons were likely to give good 
evidence. The Government of India, 
instructing the local Governments as to 
the selection of the independent and 
non-official witnesses, said :— 


“Tt is desirable that they should be gentle- 
men of some social standing, of independence of 
character, and of good general intelligence, and 
so completely in touch with public feeling in 
their respective provinces as to command the 
respect and confidence alike of the people of 
India and of the members of the Commission.”’ 


The local Governments, he believed, did 
their work honestly in that way, and he 
also believed that the witnesses who 
were examined supplied a fair repre- 
sentation of the views of the people of 
India. He had joined the Commission 
with a perfectly open mind. It was true 
that in 1891 he voted against the Re- 
solution which was then carried in favour 
of the abolition of the Opium Trade, but 
his chief reason for so voting was that 
he did not feel disposed to revolutionise 
the finances of India after a Debate 
lasting three hours only. The evidence 
laid before the Commission in England, 
which dealt chiefly with the question 
as affecting China, was of very much 
stronger character than anything 
that they heard in India. There- 
fore when he landed in India he 
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expected that an infinitely stronger case 
would be made out against opium in 
that country than was made out. As 
witness after witness came before the 
Commission, it became clearer and 
clearer to his mind that there was no 
case whatever against opium in India 
from a really national point of view. 
The witnesses on the anti-opium side 
seemed to him to be the representatives 
of local and_ sectional interests, of 
temperance and missionary societies, and 
similar associations. A man would 
come forward saying that he represented 
an association, and when he was asked 
who many members it comprised he 
would reply 20. Five people came from 
an association at Lucknow, and it 
appeared that there were only 175 
members in the association out of a 
population of over 273,000. He had 
seen it suggested that the evidence had 
been garbled by the Government of 
India. On that he would like to say 
that the Government of India only 
undertook to suggest witnesses to the 
Commission at the request of the Com- 
mission itself, and they telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State that they would 
not be responsible for special searches 
for anti-opium evidence. Commenting 
on that, the hon. Member opposite said 
that, as anti-opium evidence was easily 
available without any special search, the 
official statement seemed to show that the 
officials were taking up a partisan attitude. 
All he could say was, that he condoled 
with his hon. Friend and his associates, be- 
cause after considerable search very little 
evidence seemed to be available to them ; 
and, as the Secretary ol State had said, 
in no single case did the Commissioners 
refuse the evidence of any witness put 
forward by the Anti-Opium Society. On 
the other hand they were obliged to put 
off numberless witnesses on the other 
side. The Appendices to the Report 
were full of abstracts of the evidence of 
witnesses who could not be examined 
from want of time. The result was 
that he felt that no numerical com- 
parison between the number of 
witnesses on one side, and _ the 
other could be a fair test. The 
Commission could have had numbers of 
additional witnesses in favour of opium 
if they had had more time at theirdisposal ; 
but on the other hand, and he thought 
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this was a very material fact, not a single 
witness put forward by his hon Friend 
opposite and his associates was declined 
by the Commission. It was impossible 
to go into details as to these witnesses 
at that time of the night, though he 
would be glad to go through them. He 
would now only ask the House to accept 
the conclusion at which the Commission 
had arrived. There might be some 
slight difference of opinion displayed 
in some of the details of the 
reports of their native colleagues, but 
they were present when the conclusions, 
of the Commission were discussed at 
Bombay, they joined in those conclusions 
and signed the Report now before Par- 
liament. He felt it was impossible to 
detain the House any longer, but he 
would ask the House to believe this, 
that the Commission had as good an 
opportunity of getting at the truth of 
this question as any body of men could 
have, and he believed they had done the 
best they could to lay the truth before 
the people of this country. It would 
have been a pleasanter and an 
easier task if they had been able to 
join with those people who claimed for 
themselves a monopoly in the cause of 
righteousness and to have made a milk- 
and-water Report which would have 
settled nothing ; but the Commissioners 
did not think that if they had done 
that they would have been doing their 
duty to the country that sent them out. 
He certainly did hope, on behalf of the 
millions of people in India who were 
consumers of this drug, and still more on 
behalf of the millions of people who 
would have to pay additional taxation 
if this source of revenue were destroyed 
—he did hope on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and on behalf of the good faith 
of the English people, that this Motion 
would be rejected. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth) said, the House would 
recognise at once that it was not pos- 
sible in the two minutes that remained 
to say anything material on this subject, 
but having listened with the utmost 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State, he 
would venture to say that if opportunity 
offered there was scarcely one of the 
statements the right hon. Gentleman 
had made that could not be satisfactorily 
replied to. 

Mr. R. G. C. Mowbray. 
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Sirk R. TEMPLE claimed to move 
“That the question be now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Motion. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON, continuing, said, 

the one question he would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman was whether 
he was at least going to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commission with 
regard to smoking. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said a good deal about 
the native Members, but was he going to 
listen in this question to these men who 
knew the feeling of the people of India? 
If he would not go so far as that, would 
he at least listen to the recommendations 
in the Report of the majority on this 
question of opium-smoking ? 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
claimed to move, “That the question be 
now put.” 


The house divided :—Ayes, 176 ; Noes 
59.—(Division List No. 107). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
(STOCK TRANSFER) (No. 2) BILL. 


Bill read 3° and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 

Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time upon Monday next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—Cruelty to 
Animals (Scotland) Act (1850) Amend- 
ment Bill, without Amendment. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act for the better regulation of 
Scottish Sea Fisheries.” [Sea Fisheries 
Regulation (Scotland) Bill [Lords]. 


TRUSTS ADMINISTRATION. 


That they request that this House 
will be pleased to communicate to their 
Lordships a Copy of the Report, &c., of 
the Select Committee appointed by this 
House in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment on Trusts Administration. 


House adjourned at a Twenty minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 27th May 1896. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
(STOCK TRANSFER) (No. 2) BILL. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


LORD’S DAY ACT. 

The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of 
this House (No. 133); but no copies 
thereof to be delivered, except to Mem- 
bers of the Committee and to such other 
persons as the Committee shall think fit, 
until further order. 


COUNTY COURTS ( IGHT OF AUDIENCE) 
BILL.—[n.1.] 

A Bill to amend the law relating to 
the right of audience of solicitors in 
County Courts—Was presented by the 
Lord Macnaghten ; read 1*; and to be 
printed. [No. 134.] 


GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL.—[{z.1.] 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL.—[u..] 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LLANGOLLEN} BILL.—[x.1.] 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONGBENTON) BILL.—[x..] 
Committed to a Committee of the 

Whole House to-morrow. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(WILMINGTON) BILL. - [x.t.] 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION _PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(TOTTENHAM) BILL. -[u.1.] 


Committed—The Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(CROYDON) BILL.—[u.1.] 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (LONDON) BILL.—[u.1.] 


Committed—The Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) (STOCK 
TRANSFER) (No. 2) BILL. 
Read 1*; and to be  printed.— 
[No. 135.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL, 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners.—[ No. 136.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Order of the Day for the consideration 
of Standing Order No. XX XIX. read, 
and discharged; and Standing Orders 
Nos. XXI. and XXXIX. to be con- 
sidered to-morrow, in order to their 
being dispensed with for that day’s 
Sitting. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


M 
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MUSEUMS AND GYMNASIUMS 
(AMENDMENT) BILL. 

*Tue Eart or MEATH rose to move 
the Second Reading of this Bill, the 
object of which, he explained, was to 
add to and extend the scope of the 
Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 1891, 
and also to extend to provincial County 
Councils the powers at present possessed 
by the London County Council and a 
large number of urban sanitary autho- 
rities throughout England and Ireland. 
The Bill is a purely permissive one, and 
contains no compulsory clauses. It 
originates no novel principle and creates 
no new precedent. It could in no sense 
be said to be framed in the interest of 
any political Party, for although the 
original Act which it proposed to amend 
could claim a Conservative parentage, 
this measure has no other objects in view 
than those social ones which were equally 
desired by both political Parties, namely, 
the health, happiness, and the moral im- 
provement of the people. The Act of 
1891 empowered the Urban Sanitary 
Authorities of England and Ireland, with 
the exception of the Metropolis, to erect 
and maintain museums and gymnasia 





which were to be thrown open to the| 


public during certain portions of the 
week. This Act was a most useful one. 
It was evident that as the population 
became more and more concentrated in 
cities, and, owing to circumstances out- 
side its control, was gradually withdrawn 
from the country, the masses in our large 
towns would grow up weak in physique, 
ignorant of Nature, and divorced from 
her healthful influences. Such was 
evidently the opinion of the Legislature 
when it passed the Act of 1891. One 
would have thought, however, that the 
larger the town the greater would have 
been the influence hurtful to health, 
and consequently greater would have 
been the need of gymnasia for the in- 
habitants. But, for some unaccountable 
reason, the largest city in the Kingdom, 
namely, the Metropolis, with a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, was excluded frum the 
operations of this Act, whilst it could be 
put in force by the authorities of the 
very smallest Urban Sanitary District in 
England and Ireland. The forty District 
Boards and Vestries of the Metropolis, 
some with a population of some hundreds 
of thousands—for example, Islington with 
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319,000—did not possess this privilege. 
It was true that under the Baths and 
Washhouses Act of 1878 the Commis- 
sioners appointed by a Vestry might in 
a roundabout way secure a makeshift 
gymnasium for five months in the year. 
But in order to obtain this they must 
first of all build a swimming bath, whe- 
ther the district was in need of one or 
not, and so construct it as to render it 
capable during these five months of being 
turned into a gymnasium. In small 
districts this might be a useful device to 
effect the double purpose at a low ex- 
penditure, but in large cities, where both 
swimming baths and gymnasia were 
needed all the year round, or in smaller 
districts where only a gymnasium was 
wanted and not a bath, it seemed ridicu- 
lous in the Legislature to compel the 
Vestries to erect a Siamese-twin institu- 
tion, half bath, half gymnasium, which 
having come into existence under the 
weakening influence of a divided pur- 
pose, must necessarily partake of the 
imperfection natural to compromises 
It was also true that gymnastic appa- 
ratus could be and had been erected in 
the open air, in public parks and re- 
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‘creation grounds. But in a climate like 


ours it was quite impossible to use it 
during a greater portion of the year. 
He therefore proposed by this Bill to 
remedy this defect in the Act by ex- 
tending the operation of the Museums 
and Gymnasiums Acts of 1891 to the 
Metropolis and Woolwich. This was 
effected by Sections 5, 6, 7, 8 ; but before 
doing this, by Sections 2 and 3, he pro- 
posed to extend the scope of the Act of 
1891, and he believed to improve it by 
including Winter Gardens amongst the 
institutions which Urban Sanitary Dis- 
trict Authorities might erect and main- 
tain. This Bill was introduced with the 
sanction and approval of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, a voluntary 
society which had established over 80 
public gardens in the Metropolis, and 
the experience gained by this organisa- 
tion had shown that owing to the 
inclemency of the British climate 
there was a considerable portion of 
the year during which the public 
were unable to enjoy the recreation 
grounds maintained at their expense. 
It was, therefore, desired to give power 
to Urban Authorities to erect and main- 
tain buildings filled with shrubs, plants, 
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and flowers, capable of being warmed and 
lighted at night and plentifully supplied 
with seats, wherein winter the public would 
enjoy the pleasure of a garden without 
suffering inconvenience from the weather. 
It was possible that in public parks such 
buildings might legally be erected and 
maintained as greenhouses or conserva- 
tories; but parks were usually on the 
outskirts of towns, and in severe or wet 
weather these buildings would be prac- 
tically useless to the larger part of the 
population, especially to the women and 
children. What was needed was that 
these buildings should be erected not so 
much within the larger parks, as that 
they should be within easy distance of 
the homes of the people, bright, cheerful, 
warm places of resort, where the poorer 
classes could of an evening bring their 
wives and children. By Section 4 it 
was proposed to render illegal the erec- 
tion of such buildings in public open 
spaces of 10 acres or under, inasmuch as 
it was felt that however useful these 
winter gardens might be, it was of 
greater importance to the people that 
these small air lungs in large cities should 
be carefully preserved intact. By Sec- 


tion 9 it was proposed to place County 
Councils on an equality with other local 
bodies with regard to the provisions of 


the Open Spaces Act. County Councils 
having been formed since the passing of 
the Open Spaces Acts, these bodies were 
not named in them. The London County 
Council was the only one which could 
put the Open Spaces Acts into force, 
owing to its being the inheritor of the 
powers conferred upon the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works, a body which 
was expressly mentioned in the Open 
Spaces Act. It was very important that 
the County Councils should, like the 
London County Council, have the power 
under the Open Spaces Acts of assisting 
Local Authorities to provide parks and 
recreation grounds should they desire to 
do so. Under the Acts, a municipal 
body might purchase and maintain a 
park within and partly without or 
entirely without its district. As a matter 
of fact the majority of open spaces were 
situated on the outskirts of towns, and 
were visited in large numbers by those 
who contributed to the county but not 
to the municipal rate. It was only 
right, therefore, that if the County 
Councils desired it they should be able 
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to assist towards the purchase and main- 
tenance of such outlying parks. An even 
stronger case could be made out in re- 
gard to the two County Councils of 
Middlesex and Surrey, within whose 
borders resided large numbers who 
enjoyed the more distant metropolitan 
parks without contributing to their sup- 

rt. These County Councils would 
doubtless gladly assist if they had the 
power, and he believed that in the case of 
the Middlesex County Council, the 
Metropolis would now have been enriched 
by the possession of an additional large 
and beautiful park if only it had possessed 
the power of assisting the London County 
Council when it proposed to purchase it. 
He should not detain them any further, 
as he hoped he had made clear to them 
the scope and objects of this Bill. He 
trusted that this humble, but he hoped 
useful, measure might commend itself to 
their Lordships’ judgment, and that 
owing to its uncontroversial character, 
and perhaps even to its apparent insig- 
nificance, it might pass unopposed not 
only through their Lordships House, but 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and that before the close of the Session 
might ultimately be transformed into law, 
adding one more to the many useful 
social measures which had emanated from 
their Lordships’ House, proving, if proof 
were needed, the deep and practical 
interest which their Lordships took in 
all matters that tended towards the 
health and happiness of the people. He 
begged to move the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Lorpv HALSBURY did not think 
that the measure was either uncontro- 
versial or insignificant. Besides, the 
Bill proposed to initiate taxation for 
the objects at which it aimed, and there- 
fore its introduction in this House was 
a serious departure from all Parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR 
(Lord HerscHELt) regretted to say that 
he had not studied the provisions of the 
Bill to enable him to express an opinion 
upon it. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT (The Earl 
of RosEBErY) said, the legal point raised 
by Lord Halsbury made it clear that 
the Debate ought to be adjourned for 
the further consideration of the Bill. 


Debate adjourned. 
M 2 
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JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords—I rise, in pursuance of notice, to 
call attention to the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
But it will not be necessary for me to 
detain your Lordships at any length on 
the subject, nor do I think it will be 
found that the Bill is in any respect of 
a controversial character. By the Act 
under which the Judicial Committee 
came into existence, two Judgeships were 
reserved for those who had held judicial 
offices either in India or the Colonies. 
To those two Judgeships a salary of £400 
a year apiece was reserved, and by the 
last Act bearing on the subject, which 
was passed, I think, in the 50th and 
51st Victoria, it was made competent 
for one of the Judges to draw both 
salaries. But except for that provision 
the constitution of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council laid down in 
the early years of William IV. has 
hitherto been held to be sufficient for 
external needs of the Empire in the way 
of judicial tribunals. I do not introduce 
this Bill with any idea of disparaging 
the work of the Judicial Committee. It 
would be unbecoming and presumptuous 
for me to praise that work, but there is 
no doubt that the Judicial Committee 
has in the highest degree earned the 
confidence of the Colonies, and that is 
proved by the increasing figures of the 
number of appeals which are laid before 
that body. But, my Lords, it seems 
perfectly clear that it would largely 
extend the satisfaction felt by the 
Colonies with that tribunal, and would 
largely increase their interest in its 
proceedings, if they were allowed a larger 
admixture of Judges versed in Colonial 
law and conversant with Colonial 
customs and practices than could at 
present be the case. At the present 
moment there is in the Judicial Com- 
mittee no Judge having Colonial experi- 
ence. There is one Judge with Indian 
experience, and in that quality he draws 
both the not excessive salaries assigned 
by the Act of William ITV. That is how 
the matter stands—one Indian Judge 
and no Colonial Judge. But how do the 
figures stand in regard to appeals? I 
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hold in my hana the figures relative to 
the number of Indian appeals from 1876 
to the present time. It is not necessary, | 
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I think, to go through all those years to 
prove the gradual increase of Colonial as 


compared to Indian appeals. I will 
take the year 1879 as the point of de- 
parture. In that year there were 48 
Indian and 19 Colonial appeals. In 1889 
there were 39 Indian and 26 Colonial 
appeals. In 1894 the positions were 
altogether reversed. The Indian appeals, 
while maintaining their figures, had 
sunk into relative insignificance as com- 
pared with Colonial appeals, for in that 
year there were 25 Indian and 35 
Colonial appeals. Under these circum- 
stances, I think it is not unreasonable 
that the Government, and also the Gov- 
ernments of the larger Colonies, should 
feel a wish that there was a larger intro- 
duction of the Colonial element into the 
tribunal which acts as the Supreme 
Court of Appeal for all the external 
Empire. That feeling has already been 
made manifest in the Federal Conference 
of Australasia which met at Hobart last 
year, and at which the following reso- 
lution was passed unanimously :— 


“That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty the Queen, praying that Her 
Majesty may be pleased, in view of the special 
features often presented by Australasian appeals, 
to appoint a member of the Judicial Committee 
of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council 
who has experience of Australasian affairs.’’ 


That is the only official utterance that 
has been made, so far as I know, on the 
subject. But I do happen to know 
from at least one of the other greater 
self-governing colonies that it would be 
a very welcome feature of the legisla- 
tion of this country if we were able to 
enlarge the sphere of this tribunal by 
introducing into it a greater number of 
colonial Judges. I would further point 
out this, that there are a great number 
of circumstances peculiar to the colonies. 
The conference at Hobart gave as an 
example the squatters’ industry, which, 
in their opinion, an English Judge, with 
purely English experience, is scarcely 
able to give sufficient effect to. And 
there is this further to be said, that in 
two, at least, of our greatest colonies 
systems of law are administered which 
are distinct, and almost alien, I might 
say, from the system of law adminis- 
tered in this country or in India. The 
Cape is mainly administered, as I under- 
stand, under the old Civil Law, and in 
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Canada the old French law largely pre- 
vails as it existed in France before the 
first Revolution ; and, I think, if only 
on these grounds—putting apart the 
number of colonial appeals, and putting 
apart the desire that we must all of us 
feel to make this Imperial tribunal 
more truly Imperial in its constitution 
—we must feel that, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, and almost as a matter of 
necessity, it is advisable to take some 
action in this matter. My Lords, that 
is all the preface that I intend to make, 
and, indeed, the Bill is much shorter 
than the preface. The Bill consists of 
one operative clause, which is mainly to 
this effect: that if any persons who 
have held judicial office in the Supreme 
Courts of the Dominion of Canada or 
the Australasian Colonies, as set forth 
in the Schedule, should be sworn, within 
certain limited numbers, to the Privy 
Council, they shall be members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. At present, I should explain, if a 


colonial Judge were, by any accident, 
sworn on the Privy Council, he could 
not become a member of the Judicial 
Committee except under the limitations 


imposed by the Act of William IV.— 
two members with two very small 
salaries. Our proposal, then, is that, 
without making any financial provision 
for the maintenance of these judicial 
members, we should give facilities to 
the great self-governing colonies, if it 
be practical from their point of view, to 
have members of their Supreme Courts 
admitted as members of this judicial 
tribunal. I have no doubt that two, if 
not three, of the great groups of colonies 
will, at a very early moment, ‘take ad- 
vantage of this provision, and I venture 
to hope that on our side there will be no 
word of cavil with respect tothe general 
principle of the Bill. I do not disguise 
from myself or from your Lordships that 
in promoting this Bill I have not merely 
at heart the efficiency of a Court for 
which we all have respect, but I do hope 
that in adopting the Measure you will 
be ading one more link to the golden 
chain of empire, and that link not the 
least efficient. 

*Lorp BELMORE, as one who, though 
some time ago, was intimately connected 
with one of the Australian Colonies, gladly 
welcomed the Bill, which was one he had 
long felt would be extremely gratifying 
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to the Colonists, and would greatly con- 
duce to the public advantage. 

Lorpv HALSBURY only desired to 
say something in order to get rid of the 
notion that he did not cordially agree 
with what the Prime Minister had said. 
He was not disposed to utter any word 
of cavil, and any words on questions of 
detail would be more appropriately used 
on another occasion. All he would say 
at present was that he thought it would 
be a great advantage to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council that it 
should ensure the increased confidence of 
the Colonies. It might, perhaps, par- 
take of detail, but Roman-Dutch law was 
administered in the Cape, and, if he 
gathered rightly, the Cape was not one 
of the Colonies included. 

Tue Eart of ROSEBERY said, that 
that was a stupid omission. He did not 
mention the Cape; it was merely an 
omission. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD expressed his 
entire concurrence in what had been said 
as regarded the principle of the Bill ; and 
really, as there was no finance question 
raised, he agreed practically with the 
details. He might, however, point out 
that, as no salary was to be paid to the 
Chief Justice or other Colonial Judge 
who was to act on the Judicial Com- 
mittee, it rather resolved itself into some 
person being appointed to the Privy 
Council who had been a Judge in the 
Colonies, but had retired and was living 
here, or else someone who was able, con- 
sistently with his judicial work in the 
Colony, to come over here while the 
Judicial Committee was sitting. He 
imagined there would be some ditfticulty 
in getting an acting Judge either in 
Australia, or the Cape, or Canada to 
attend cases in the Privy Council. If 
that was so, it resolved itself into the 
appointment of a chance Judge who had 
retired and was living in this country, 
and, as far as he knew, there was no such 
case at present. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
think that, asregarded Canada, there would 
be so much difficulty as the noble Lord 
had suggested. As a matter of fact, 
Canadian cases were very largely heard 
here and argued by Canadian counsel. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD remarked that 
Canadian counsel received payment, 
whereas this Judge was not to receive 
anything. 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
think it was impossible that the Chief 
Justice of Canada would be willing to 
discharge his public functions to some 
extent in this country. The Cape was 
more distant, but he thought it was pos- 
sible that at times the Chief Justice of 
the Cape might attend in this country, 
and take part in the work of the Privy 
Council. The Bill, however, only pro- 
posed to take the first step, and that was 
to provide that these judicial persons, if 
made Privy Councillors, should thereby 
become members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Any subsequent arrangement 
must be left to communication with the 
Colonies and to the consideration of what 
was the best course to be pursued. 


Joint Committee 


Bill read 1*, and to be printed. 
[No. 137.] 


He trusted there would be no attempt 
in this Bill to make any change about 
which there was any real controversy. 
The only hope was to confine the en 
deavour to codifying the existing law 
without amending it, except where the 
changes were universally approved. 


Bill read 22. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Commons Message of Friday last con- 
sidered (according to Order) : Moved that 
this House do concur in the follow- 
ing Resolution communicated by the 
Commons, namely :— 


‘* That all Bills of the present Session to con- 
firm Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the ‘ Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,’ containing the classification of mer- 
chandise traffic and the schedule of maximum 
rates, tolls, and charges applicable thereto, be 
referred to a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons ’’—(The Lord Playfair.) 


Agreed to; and a message ordered to be 


sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Lorp MORRIS asked Her Majesty’s 
Government when the taking of evidence 
by the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the financial relations between Great 
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Britain and Ireland was likely to be 
concluded, and when a report on the 
subject might be expected. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 
KimBertey): The Financial Relations 
Commission state that a volume of evi- 
dence and appendices is now ready, and 
will be presented to Parliament, with an 
interim report, in a few days. They 
further state that it is probable that, 
unless further evidence should be sug- 
gested, the evidence taken by the Com- 
mission will be concluded in the course 
of next month. The preparation of the 
final report, which will probably occupy 
some months, will then be undertaken. 


on Drafting. 


EXTRADITION BILL.—f[it.1.] 
House in Committee (according to 


Order). 


Bill reported without amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DRAFTING. 


THe Marquess oF SALISBURY: 
I want to ask the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack how a certain 
Joint Committee which he proposed is 
faring. It is the Committee which is to 
consider the question of drafting Bills in 
the matter of reference. I gather that 
the House of Commons does not differ 
from us in the opinion that a Joint Com- 
mittee is desirable ; but that one of those 
mysterious obstacles which occasionally 
arrest the business of that House has 
prevented the matter from going further. 
Does the noble Lord think that the 
matter is likely to go further? If 
not, I would ask him whether he 
does not think it would be more 
satisfactory for us to have a Committee 
of this House only because the business 
to be done will be probably confined to 
this House—that is to say, any correc- 
tions introduced for the purpose of 
mitigating the evil of reference will 
probably be introduced in the second 
House in which the Bill passes, and that 
will generally be the House of Lords. 
The whole of the work, therefore, in any 
system which may be adopted for the 
purpose of curing or diminishing this evil 
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will fall to us. I do not deny that a 
Joint Committee would be better, and 
would present more prospect of an 
ultimate remedy; but if a Joint Com- 
mittee is impossible it would be better to 
have a Committee of this House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: As to 
the situation in the other House, my 
information is, like that of the noble 
Marquess, solely derived from the news- 
papers. As I understand the position is 
this:—Objection is taken to the consti- 
tution of the Committee in any other 
than the mode in which Committees 
generally are constituted—namely, with 
reference to the preponderance of political 
opinion. It is suggested that this Com- 
mittee should be constituted differently. 
In order to obtain the services on the 
Committee of a certain individual, the 
ordinary rule has been departed from. 
But for that the House of Commons 
Members of the Joint Committee would 
already have been appointed. If I 
gather from the newspapers aright, the 
Member of the other House who has 
urged this departure from the ordinary 
practice, and whose urgency delays the 
appointment of the Committee, is a close 
ally of the noble Marquess, over whom 
the noble Marquess might have influence. 
But I could have no influence with 
him. If that influence were exercised, 
the House of Commons Members might 
be appointed, and the Committee might 
meet after Whitsuntide. If we cannot 
obtain a Joint Committee we must, of 
course, proceed with a Committee of our 
own House. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
As the noble and learned Lord has 
mentioned Whitsuntide, I should like to 
know what that word means. When 
does the noble Earl propose that we 
should adjourn for the holidays ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : Unless 
the noble Marquess has some pressing 
business to propose in the interim, I 
shall move that the House adjourn on 
Thursday next till the following Monday 
fortnight. 


House adjourned during pleasure at 
Twenty-five minutes past Five o’clock. 


House resumed shortly after midnight. 
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(Tower Bridge) Bill. 


Lord Kernsineron, chosen Speaker 
in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, 
took his seat on the Woolsack. 
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The Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill 
and the Finance Bill brought from the 
Commons and read 1°. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 27th May 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


The following Bills were read 2°, and 
committed :— 


IncLosuRE (CasToR AND AILSWORTH) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


IncLosurE (Upton Sr. LeEonarps) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
OrpeErs (No. 6) Br. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) 
BILL. 


On the Order for the consideration of 
this Bill as amended, 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) moved to omit from Clause 36 
(Improvement Area and Charges) the 
following :— 


** LANDS DECREASED IN VALUE. 


*¢ At any time during the said period of three 
months after the last publication of the assess- 
ment the owner or lessee of any lands upon 
which a charge under this section is proposed 
to be placed who may be the owner or lessee of 
other property in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the improvement whether within or without 
the improvement area may give written notice 
to the Council that substantial and permanent 
decrease in the value of such other property has 
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been ciused by the improvement, and that he 
claims that such decrease shall be considered by 
the arbitrator, and if it be clearly shown that any 
substantial and permanent decrease in the value 
of such other property has been caused by the 
improvement the arbitrator shall deduct the 
same before determining the amount of the 
charge in respect of such first-mentioned lands,” 


in order to insert— 


** PURCHASE OF ESTATE OR TERM IN CERTAIN 
CASES, 

“(9) If (a) any owner or owners of any lands 
comprised in the initial valuation upon which a 
charge is proposed to be placed who alone or to- 
gether have power to sell the fee simple of such 
lands subject to any lease or leases thereof, or 
(b) any such owner or owners of any such lands, 
and any lessee or lessees of the same for a term 
having not less than twenty-one years unex- 
pired at the date of the initial valuation, who 
alone or together have power to surrender his 
or their lease or leases so that the terms of years 
thereby created shall merge in the fee simple 
and inheritance of such lands, are of opinion 
that such charge is greater than it should be in 
reference to the enhancement or supposed en- 
hancement of the value of such lands by reason 
of the improvement, they may at any time 
within the said period of three months (instead 
of giving any notice of objection under the pre- 
ceding paragraph of this section) by notice in 
writing served upon the Council require the 
Council to purchase their estate and interest in 
such lands, and the Council shall thereupon 
purchase and take the same accordingly at the 
value specified in the initial valuation.” 


He said that the Amendment might be 
thought to contain a certain amount 
of verbiage, but this was necessary in 
order to bring the details of his proposal 
into harmony with the rest of the clause. 
But the effect of the Amendment which 
he had put upon the Paper was in reality 


extremely simple. The Committee up- 
stairs had introduced into the Bill three 
alterations on which he wished to fix 
attention. These three alterations were 
in the Betterment Clause. In the first 
place the Committee had introduced the 
principle of Worsement ; in the second 
place, they had given an alternative 
right with option to the landlord to 
compel the Council to purchase where 
he was not satisfied with the amount of 
Betterment, and in the third place they 
had introduced the principle of an alter- 
native reference to the jury.. He pur- 
posed to ask the House to accept the 
principle of Worsement and the principle 
of alternative purchase, not to make a 
certain alteration in the conditions of 
the application of those principles, 
Worsement in the clause now before 


Mr. James Stuart. 
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the House was dealt with in this way : 
Any property owner affected could 
claim compensation for Worsement to 
his property even when that property 
was outside the limits of the Betterment, 
and extended to an indefinite distance 
from the place where the improvement 
took place. He desired the House to 
change this by enacting that the area 
within which Worsement could beclaimed 
should be the same area as that in which 
the local authority claimed for Better- 
ment. The simple effect of this change 
would be that within the area affected 
the whole of the property if any one 
owner would he taken as a whole 
for the purposes of Betterment or 
Worsement, and that there should not 
be a roving commission, so to speak, 
for Worsement outside the area. 
He hoped he had made clear to the 
House the arrangement he proposed. 
Worsement was accepted, the area was 
to be identical with the area of Better- 
ment, and Worsement was to be a set-off 
against Betterment. In other words, the 
owner’s property, whether in two, three, 
or more portions, inside the Betterment 
area was to be treated as one. With 
respect to the clause as it stood at 
present, it gave the option to the owner 
of compelling the County Council or 
Local Authority to purchase the pro- 
perty on which they put a Betterment 
charge, and that that option might be 
exercised up to the latest period, after 
there had been a very large amount of 
legal expenses incurred. He proposed 
that the House should give the owner 
the right to compel the County Council 
to purchase, where he was dissatisfied 
with the charge, but to confine the exer- 
cise of that option to the beginning, or 
nearly the beginning, instead of the end 
of the whole proceeding. In that way a 
large amount of legal expense would be 
saved, and the owner would be prevented 
from applying the principle of ‘“ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” He also proposed 
that the alternative reference to a jury 
should be omitted. He had never, on 
his own account or on behalf of the 
County Council, asked the House to dis- 
agree with the conclusions of a Com- 
mittee. No one had shown more adhe- 
sion to that general line of action than 
he had during a long connection with 
Private Bill legislation; but in the 
presentcase he believed there were reasons 
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why this matter should be dealt with in 
the way he proposed. When he brought 
forward the Second Reading of this Bill 
he adopted the clause which had already 
been approved in two successive Ses- 
sions. The House, by large and increasing 
majorities, had insisted on the Better- 
ment Clause in a certain form, and rein- 
serted that clause in the Bill which it 
sent back to the House of Lords, where 
the Bill was in consequence rejected. 
The same clause was passed last year, 
but so seriously altered by the House of 
Lords that the promoters of the Bill 
thought that, so far as the Betterment 
Clause was concerned, the Bill was 
practically destroyed. He believed that 
he was acting in every way with proper 
deference to the. House when he intro- 
duced the clause again this year in the 
form so frequently approved of by the 
House. He then stated, however, that he 
hoped means would be found of prevent- 
ing by some agreement the deadlock in 
which matters had so long continued. 
That statement of his was received with 
considerable signs of approval by Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, and he 
proceeded to act in the spirit of that 
statement. He proceeded to inquire 
whether it would be possible to have a 
Joint Committee of the Lords and Com- 
mons on the matter, but he found that 
precedent was against that. A County 
Council election took place in London 
a short time since, and they now had 
the advantage of the presence on the 
Council and Parliamentary Committee 
of Lord Cadogan and other noble Lords 
who had hitherto taken a very active 
step in supporting the view taken by the 
House of Lords on the matter. When 
he laid before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the County Council what 
seemed to be a reasonable and fair com- 
promise, he was supported most fairly by 
Members of the other House as well as 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite; and Lord 
Cadogan and himself brought a proposal 
before the Parliamentary Committee 
and the Council, which had the support 
of both those bodies, and which he had 
reasonable grounds for believing would 
be supported also by the House of Lords. 
At any rate, they would receive then 
the strong and loyal support of the gen- 
tleman he had named, and he wished on 
this occasion to bear testimony to the 
fairness with which Lord Cadogan and 
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his friends had endeavoured to bring 


about a reasonable and working com- 
promise in this difficult question. The 
Amendment he moved had for its ob- 
ject the carrying out of that arrange- 
ment from which they had so much 
hope, and he would appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House who 
might be as desirous of coming to any 
compromise, and who might wish to 
support im toto the conclusions of the 
House of Commons as against those of 
the House of Lords, to waive their oppo- 
sition and to accept and support what 
he believed to be a reasonable solution 
of the question. He would not say that 
that solution was one that he should 
altogether have desired, but neither was 
it what those who disagreed with him 
would have desired altogether, but it 
was a reasonable compromise of give and 
take. Now that matters had come to 
this point he thought it was rather for 
the House itself to pronounce whether it 
would take this step or not. He be- 
lieved that the Committee would have 
no serious objection to this solution of 
the question. He believed that the 
clause he proposed would do substantial 
justice ; at any rate, the principle of the 
area should be identical for Betterment 
and for Worsement, that Worsement 
should be a set-off against Betterment, 
and that portion of a man’s property in 
the area should be regarded as one, was 
a reasonable principle and that when 
they went outside the area they were 
led into great difficulties. He would 
like to point out that he believed the 
difficulties would be met if the boundary 
lines were justly and fairly drawn, and 
that question in the future must occupy 
the consideration of both Houses. With- 
out detaining the House any longer, he 
would express the hope that he had 
made a rather complicated matter clear 
to the House, and would ask the House 
to join with those who had loyally en- 
deavoured in the public interest to come 
to a reasonable agreement on a very 
difficult matter. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
desired at once frankiy to support the 
Amendment and to state briefly why 
he did so. It was for the reason which 
the hon. Member opposite had expressed. 
The Amendment which he now proposed 
would restore the Betterment clauses in 
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this Bill to the form which the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the London 
County Council unanimously decided 
they should take. He had supported 
that compromise, and he felt bound to 
adhere to it as long as he could. The 
proposals had all the merits and demerits 
of a compromise. Undoubtedly they 
were not what he would have supported 
if he could have had his own way. He 
preferred the clause in the shape it took 
after it had been amended by the Com- 
mons Committee ; but speaking now as 
a Member of the London County Council, 
he felt bound in honour to support the 
compromise which at their request had 
been arrived at by Earl Cadogan and 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch. It 
was a fair compromise, which he believed 
would be acceptable not only to that 
House, but also in another place. The 
noble Lord and the hon. Member had 
done what they could to arrive at a 
settlement, and their scheme had been 
unanimously accepted by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the London 


County Council. He confessed that in 
these circumstances not only did he think 


he was bound to support the Amend- 
ment, but he had much hope that the 
House would accept it, not because the 
terms were acceptable to extreme men 
on the other side of the House, but 
because they did seem to offer a fair 
prospect of bringing to a close a vexed 
question which had been debated too 
long and in too controversial a spirit. 
It seemed to him to be more important 
that they should come to a fairly satis- 
factory settlement, which would enable 
the London County Council to proceed 
with great public improvements than 
they should further debate the question 
with the result of still further delaying 
improvements which all desired to see 
carried out. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) said, he could quite under- 
stand why the hon. Gentleman supported 
this so-called compromise, because it was 
a complete giving up of the whole case 
that had been contended for, an abandon- 
ment of the position that had been taken 
by the Members of the London County 
Council on that side of the House. The 
position originally taken by them was 
that some of the advantage gained was 
to be secured to the general public; but 
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now the position was that the property- 
owners of the one side or the other would 
share whatever was got by Betterment, 
and what was gained by Betterment and 
lost by Worsement would to some extent 
balance the other. To his mind this 
was an entire and absolute giving up of 
the whole position taken by the Members 
of the London County Council on that 
side of the House. He was at a loss to 
understand why the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch should ‘have taken such 
elaborate pains to show why he was 
prepared to give up his case and 
accept the compromise. It was 
clear that this was an _ absolute 
giving up of everything they had con- 
tended for Session after Session, and of 
demands which had been endorsed by 
majorities on that side of the House, and 
by a Committee upstairs. Now, forsooth, 
they were to abandon the whole case, 
and, by adopting the view of the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch, to appear to 
show the House and the country how 
reasonable the contentions on the other 
side had been! He would not trouble 
the House to divide, and he could only 
say that, if the London County Council 
accepted this compromise, he would wash 
his hands of the whole thing. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, he congratulated the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch on having had such an 
impartial tribute as was contained in the 
last speech paid to the equity of the 
compromise which he and Lord Cadogan 
had arrived at. Until he heard the last 
speech he could not quite get over the 
qualms of conscience he felt at the 
surrender which, in his innocence, he 
thought had been made by his own side. 
The unintentional tribute paid to the 
equity of the compromise reconciled him 
to an arrangement which would termi- 
nate the controversy on which the 
London County Council had wasted too 
much time and money, and would 
expedite the carrying out of needed 
improvements. He spoke not only as 
one of the Members for London, but also 
as a Member of the London County 
Council, and one of the Members of the 
Moderate Party in the Council, when he 
said that he deeply deplored that the 
record of the London County Council 
on this question of Betterment was far 
from creditable. They had spent six 
years, and he did not know how many 
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thousands of pounds in a controversial 
struggle, and as one who had always 
been in favour of a reasonable principle 
of betterment, he rejoiced that an in- 
fusion of Moderate elements into their 
counsels had been immediately followed 
by arriving at the solution of a question 
which had been too long needlessly 
delayed. 

*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, it 
was not surprising that his hon. Friends 
on that side of the House should feel 
twinges of conscience at supporting a 
compromise in vindication of whose 
merits they had not advanced a single 
word. He appealed to the House 
whether it ought, on a Motion of this 
character, to go contrary to the well- 
considered, patiently matured, and 
unanimous decision of a Committee of 
that House, arrived at after hearing 
witnesses and counsel. He appealed to 
the House whether it was a fair proceed- 
ing to ask it to rehear the case in this 
way. In 1893, when a very similar 


question was raised, the Secretary for 
India, then the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Fowler) quoted 


Sir R. Peel against the course then pro- 
posed, and said it was the duty of this 
House to support the decision of one of 
its Committees. The right hon. Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) also delivered 
an opinion to the same effect. The ground 
on which they were asked to ignore the 
decision of a Committee was that a com- 
promise had been come to ; but was this 
House a party to the compromise? It 
was true that the authors of the compro- 
mise had appealed successfully to the 
amiability of his Friends, but they had 
not yielded from any sense of the justice 
of the Amendments themselves. That 
admission had been made, and the reason 
given for accepting the Amendments was 
that they would terminate a struggle 
that had been protracted too long in a 
controversial spirit. But if they thus 
reversed the decision of a Committee 
that sat for days, would not that be re- 
viving the controversy in an acute form ? 
To accept at the instance of the London 
County Council a compromise by which 
the decision of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee would be overruled was gross 
disrespect to the House of Commons. 
Perhaps they would hear presently what 
.the Chairman or some Member of the 
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Committee would say. What was the 
case on which the Amendment was 
based? A Betterment area was laid 
down (quite on arbitrary lines) on a map 
by the County Council, including one 
man’s property, and omitting another. 
Betterment was claimed on all the 
property within the area. The House of 
Lords, in the clause they inserted in the 
Manchester Bill, and in this very Bill 
also, and which the Committee of the 
House had adopted in the Bill, provided 
that if a man was charged with a Better- 
ment charge on property inside the area, 
if he happened to have property 
“ worsened,” whether inside or outside 
the line, he should set off the one 
against the other. Reason and right 
alike dictated this. This line might be 
drawn purposely and intentionally be- 
tween two properties, one might be 
bettered and the other worsened. The 
County Council drew this imaginary 
line wherever they thought they could 
make a Betterment charge and exclude 
the Worsement claims. But why aman 
whose house happened to be outside 
the boundary line—which might be a 
grocery or other business, which might 
be absolutely ruined—should be charged 
with a Betterment charge inside the 
line, and not be allowed to set off the 
damage done to his property outside, he 
was at a loss to conceive on any principle 
of equity or justice. The House of 
Lords inserted a proviso that if a man’s 
property was worsened outside the line 
he should be able to set it off just as 
much as if inside the line. The second 
Amendment appealed to the House 
on the question of purchase. It would 
be recollected that in the new clause 
which was inserted in the Manchester 
Corporation Bill, and also in this Bill, 
by the House of Lords, and which was 
also in the Bill as settled by the Com- 
mittee, it was provided that, after the 
value of a man’s property had been 
ascertained, it should be competent 
for the owner, if he preferred, rather 
than keep it and submit to the 
Betterment charge—to call on the 
Council to buy it at arbitration value. 
The County Council proposed by the 
Amendment to evade the judgment of 
an arbitrator and jury altogether. The 
moment the Council gave a man notice, 
and before arbitration as to the value, a 
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man was bound to elect whether he 
would call upon them to buy or not. So 
a man was not to have the option of 
holding his property and waiting to see 
how much it might be assessed at before 
he determined whether he would give it 
up or not. A man’s property had hither- 
to been considered his castle. His 
business and trade were in many cases 
his living, but here a man was not to 
have the option of waiting to see what 
an impartial jury might put as the value 
of his property before he determined 
whether he would give it up or not. On 
the ground of equity and justice it was a 
gross breach of principle. He opposed 
this Amendment on the double ground 
that it was opposed to the deliberate 
decision of a Committee of the House 
which had heard this particular case by 
witness and counsel on behalf of the 
parties ; and, secondly, because the com- 
promise made elsewhere was not what 
the House would recognise as a reason 
for overruling its own Committee’s 
decision. 

Mr. BENN rose to address the House, 
but 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber had, by seconding the Amendment, 
exhausted his right to speak. 

Mr. BENN said he merely seconded 
the Amendment formally. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This being an 
Amendment, the hon Member, by for- 
mally seconding it, had exhausted his 
rights. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) said, that if he needed anything 
to confirm him in the attitude he had 
taken in this matter, it was supplied in 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth. He was himself one of 
the Members of the House who had this 
question of Betterment before them in 
the Committee upstairs. He was a 
member of the Committee that first passed 
a Resolution in favour of Betterment, and 
included a Betterment Clause in a Bill 
submitted to them. He failed entirely 
to see the value of the compromise which 
had been suggested. He could quite 
understand the action of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Chelsea and East Islington in 
accepting the compromise, because it 
seemed to him that it gave them every- 
thing they desired, and left those who 
were fighting for Betterment without 
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anything to rely upon when the compro- 
mise was carried out. Where a man’s 
property was bettered, he should 
contribute to the expenses of the Local 
Authority by whom expense had been 
incurred in bettering his property. As 
to “worsement,” he did not know that 
it differed from what was, already 
admitted by law in the famous Putney 
Case, which had been quoted so often. 
In the Putney case, worsement was as 
clearly defined as it could be; and if in 
this compromise his hon. Friends had 
agreed to anything that went beyond 
the Putney case, then he at once joined 
issue with him and said they had given 
away the interests of the people of the 
Metropolis. He wanted it to be clearly 
understood that he and other Members 
representing London had had no part 
whatever in this compromise. It was a 
compromise made by representatives in 
this House, sitting on both sides, upon 
the County Council, and those who did - 
not happen to belong to the County 
Council had not been consulted in the 
case. Those who entered into the com- 


promise must bear the whole of the 


responsibility for it, and it must not be 
thrown upon those who had never been 
consulted. For himself, he repudiated 
any part in the compromise. 

*Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) said, that as Chairman of the 
Committee of the House that considered 
this Bill, he ought, perhaps, to say a few 
words. The Mover of the Amendment 
fairly stated the principal points, but 
omitted some of the facts with regard to 
the Manchester Corporation Bill. The 
facts were, that the London County 
Council and the Manchester Corporation 
brought in two Bills. Both contained 
the principle of Betterment. The whole 
question of Betterment was raised and 
adjudicated upon by the Committee, whoin- 
troduced certain Amendments, which were 
accepted by the Manchester Corporation 
and were now Acts of Parliament. Butthe 
London County Council refused to accept 
these Amendments, and withdrew their 
Bill ; but it had been brought in again 
this Session. The Committee upstairs 
heard counsel for the promoters and also 
on behalf of the owners, occupiers, and 
lessees. Nearly every speaker in the 
discussion had referred too much to the 
compromise in the London County 
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Council, and had ignored the fact that 
there was such a person as an owner or 
occupier, whose interests were directly 
opposed to those of the London County 
Council. The London County Council was 
no doubt acting in the interest cf the rate- 
payers, but they certainly did not repre- 
sent the interest of the occupier. The 
Committee of that House acting as an 
independent body had felt that the 
occupiers of the metropolis required that 
protection which by their action they 
had tried to give them, and they declined 
to alter in any shape or form the deci- 
sion that had been arrived at by the 
Committee of the House of Lords last 
year upon the point, and they, therefore, 
accepted the terms of the Manchester 
Corporation Bill, which had been agreed 
to by that House. The Amendment 
now moved went beyond the terms in 
which the Bill now before the House 
was originally brought up this year, 
while it did not go as far in the direction 
of protecting the proprietor and the 
occupier. He trusted that the House 
would support the recommendation of 
their Committee and would reject the 
Amendment. If any Amendment of 
the Bill were required it might be modi- 
fied in another place. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) said, that he certainly 
felt bound to support the Amendment 
which had been moved, whilst at the 
same time he heartily disagreed with 
the principle which it embodied. Their 
opponents in the London County Coun- 
cil had refused to go on with the im- 
provements which London so greatly 
needed until the question of Betterment 
was settled, and it was eventually pro- 
posed that a compromise should be 
arrived at by which all the members of 
the County Council should hold them- 
selves bound. Therefore, it was, that 
he felt himself compelled to support this 
Amendment, which embodied the terms 
of the compromise arrived at, but with 
which he thoroughly disagreed. He 
looked upon the terms of that compro- 
mise as being thoroughly inequitable. 
He wished that the London County 
Council would defer the question of 
Betterment, and would at once proceed 
to the improvement of the Metropolis. 
Although he felt himself personally 
bound to vote for this compromise, he 
thought that the House would be taking 
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a very serious step if they were to set 
aside the decision of their own Com- 
mittee on the subject. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that the House 
was placed in a very difficult position 
in reference to this subject. On the one 
hand, hon. Members had before them 
the fact that the London County Coun- 
cil had agreed to a compromise on the 
question ; and, on the other hand, they 
had the finding of their own Committee, 
which adopted a different view of the 
matter. For his own part he did not 
desire to enter into the arguments or 
the merits of the case as regarded 
Betterment which was an extremely 
complicated one, but he thought it would 
be a very serious step on the part of the 
House of Commons if they were to 
allow a compromise entered into by the 
members of the London County Council 
to upset a decision of their own Select 
Committee. It had been urged that it 
would be most unfair to set aside the 
compromise that had been arrived at by 
the London County Council ; but on the 
other hand it was contended that it would 
be most improper for that House to allow 
a local body like the London County 
Council to determine for it for all time 
a question of this importance in a 
manner that was opposed to the Report of 
their own Select Committee. It appeared 
to him that the House should support 
the finding of their own Select Commit- 
tee, which would leave it open to the 
other side to reconsider their position 
when the Bill was in another place. In 
his opinion, the very serious and 
important question of Betterment ought 
not to be decided for the House of 
Commons by the London County Coun- 
cil. If that House were to permit such 
questions to be determined for them by 
the various local bodies much confusion 
would arise. He should like to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board what the views of the Government 
were upon this point. 

THE PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Snaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, 
he thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken was mis- 
taken in supposing that the Select 
Committee of that House were unanimous 
on this subject. 
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*Mr. EGERTON said, that he believed 
that the Committee were unanimous. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, that he believed that two 
of the Members of the Committee had 
expressed their dissent from the views of 
the majority on the subject. 

*Mr. EGERTON said, that that was 
only at a private meeting of the Mem- 
bers. No hon. Member of the Committee 
had expressed their dissent from the 
finding of the Committee in an official 
manner. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
thought that he was justified in believing 
that the Committee of that House which 
had sat to consider this question of 
Betterment were not unanimous on the 
subject. Since the question had been 
before that Committee, the matter had 
been under the consideration of the 
London County Council, the members of 
which had agreed to a compromise, the 
principle of which was embodied in the 
Amendment which was now before 
them. The question was whether it 
would not be wise for the House to 
agree to that compromise. Seeing that 


this question had been so long the sub- 
ject of discussion, and that it had given 


rise to so much Party feeling, he thought 
that it would be wise on the part of the 
House to accept that compromise as a 
settlement of the matter, especially as 
there was reason to believe that that 
compromise would be agreed to by the 
other House of Parliament. He thought 
that it would be a very great advantage 
if such a question as this were settled, 
not by a general Act of Parliament, but 
by successive Bills, so that public opinion 
might be allowed to grow gradually with 
regard to it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, that he desired to place 
before the Committee the position in 
which this question stood. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had complained of the very 
large inroads upon the time of the House 
caused by the discussion of private Bills. 
In former times all questions relating to 
private Bills were thrashed out on the 
floor of that House, but that state of 
things had been put an end to many 
years ago, when the House decided to 
refer such measures to its Committees. 
In his opinion, it was the duty of the 
House to support the finding of those 
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Committees. The London County Coun- 
cil, on the other hand, asked the House 
to support the Amendment, which was 
based upon the compromise that the 
members of the former body had arrived 
at, and which was opposed to the find- 
ing of the House of Commons Committee. 
As he understood, the Committee upstairs 
simply incorporated a decision previously 
arrived at by Parliament. He would 
point out how dangerous it was to thrash 
out on the floor of the House details 
which had been fully considered by a 
Committee which had heard witnesses 
and eminent counsel on both sides, and 
after half-an-hour’s decision to reverse 
the decision of that Committee. Unless 
they were prepared to hear counsel at 
the Bar, and to examine witnesses, and 
so judge each question on its merits, they 
were bound to stand by their Committee. 
He had always heard the authorities of 
the House lay it down that Committees 
of the House, if they were to have impor- 
tant functions given to them, should be 
supported by the House. 

Mr. H. D. TOLLEMACHE (Ches- 
hire, Eddisbury) said, as a Member of 
the Committee he hoped he should not 
be reflecting on the status of the Com- 
mittee when he suggested that a Com- 
mittee such as this was scarcely a body 
of sufficient authority to lay down what 
might be held to be a precedent on the 
very wide question of Betterment and 
Worsement. The Committee had had 
the advantage of the almost unanimous 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
Other House on this question. Those 
recommendations had been adopted by 
the Manchester Corporation, a great 
body which could compare with the Lon- 
don County Council, and he understood 
that, so far as those recommendations had 
been tested in Manchester, there had 
been no objection to them. He thought 
the House had a higher function than to 
register the decrees of a body like the 
London County Council. The property 
owners ought to have been carefully and 
liberally considered, but they had been 
no party, as he understood, to this com- 
promise, which was simply an arrange- 
ment come to by different political parties 
on the London County Council. He 
submitted that neither a Committee up- 
stairs, nor the House, was justified in 
ratifying such a compromise. The hon. 
Member for Hackney, before the House 
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of Lords, said he thought the owner 
ought to be able to set the Worsement 
against the Betterment in respect of pro- 
perty outside the lines of deviation, 
because he had had no voice in the draw- 
ing of the lines of deviation. He re- 
gretted that unfortunately he had paired 
on that occasion, and so could not vote 
against the Amendment. 

*Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham) said, he had not had sufficient 
opportunity of examining the details of 
the compromise. Indeed, any Member 
for a Metropolitan constituency who was 
not on the County Council had to make 
up his mind upon most complicated de- 
tails in a few minutes, as the nature of 
this compromise had not been indicated 
until the hon. Member for Shoreditch 
spoke. No man was more desirous than 
he was to see a fair improvement rate 
where a@ man had been bettered, but he 
felt it his duty to give his vote on behalf 
of the Committee on that occasion. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 143; 
Noes, 186.—(Division List No. 108.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Sruart, the 
following paragraphs were inserted in 
the clause after the last Amendment :— 


COUNCIL MAY ABANDON IMPROVEMENT 
CHARGE AFTER NOTICE GIVEN BY 
OWNERS TO PURCHASE, 


‘¢Tf within one month after the receipt of any 
such notice by any owners, or by any owners 
and lessees, requiring the Council to purchase 
their estate and interest in any lands in manner 
aforesaid, the Council shall elect to abandon the 
proposed charge to which such notice relates, 
the Council may give notice by registered letter 
addressed to such owners, or to such owners and 
lessees, of their intention to abandon the same, 
and thereupon the Council shall be relieved from 
any liability to purchase such lands or the estate 
or interest therein to which the notice relates, 
and the charge so far as relates to such lands, or 
any estate or interest therein of such owners or 
such owners and lessees, as the case may be, 
shall be extinguished, and the Council shall give 
a certificate under their common seal that such 
charge is extinguished, which shall be sufficient 
evidence thereof: Provided that the Council shall 
pay to the owners or to the owners and lessees, 
as the case may be, all costs, charges, and ex- 
penses reasonably and properly incurred by them 
in consequence of the said lands having been in- 
cluded in the assessment, such costs failing 
— to be settled by a master of the High 

ourt. 
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LANDS DECREASED IN VALUE. 

“ At any time during the said period of three 
months after the last publication of the assess- 
ment, the owner or lessee of any lands upon 
which a charge under this section is pro to 
be placed who may be the owner or lessee of 
other lands within the limits of deviation may 
give written notice to the Council that substan- 
tial and permanent decrease in the value of such 
other lands to an amount to be stated in the 
notice has been caused by the improvement, and 
that he claims that such alleged decrease shall be 
considered by the arbitrator, and if it be clearly 
shown that any substantial and permanent de- 
crease in the value of such other lands as afore- 
said has been caused by the improvement, the 
arbitrator shall deduct the same in determining 
the amount of the charge in respect of such first- 
mentioned lands.” 

A number of verbal Amendments were 
also agreed to. 


NEW WRIT. 


For the County of Inverness-shire, v. 
Dr. Donald MacGregor, Manor of North- 
stead.—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
(ATTENDANTS AND MESSENGERS). 


Return Ordered,— 


“ showing that all those Attendants, Messengers, 
and Technical Assistants who have been super- 
annuated from the Science and Art Department 
since 1890, and specifying in each case the effect 
on the award of the deduction from wages made 
in 1890.”’—(Mr. Whitmore.) 


QUESTIONS. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
is aware that there are many, thousands 
of travellers and agents now in the 
United Kingdom soliciting the diversion 
of orders from this country to the Con- 
tinent of Europe and the United States 
of America; and if he will confer with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
desirability of following the practice 
of some foreign countries and British 
Colonies in the levying of revenue from 
licences to such foreigners or agents of 
foreigners to trade in the British market 
for the benefit of foreigners ¢ 
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THe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 

or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): I have no doubt that there are 
many agents in this country engaged in 
soliciting orders for foreign traders, but 
I have no means of estimating their 
number. The regulations applied to 
commercial travellers in the chief coun- 
tries of the world (see Foreign Office 
Report, Commercial No. 14, 1890) show 
that restrictions are the exception and 
not the rule. The view of the hon. 
Member that British trade and labour 
are injured by the visits of foreign 
travellers and agents, many of whom 
come to buy as well as to sell, is not only 
an erroneous view in the opinion of the 
Board of Trade, but is opposed to the 
accepted policy of this country in trade 
matters. The question of subjecting 
foreign commercial travellers, or a par- 
ticular class of them, to special taxation 
is not one for my department ; but so far 
as my own view goes, it is that any such 
imposition of licences,would be hurtful 
to British interests and would tend to 
provoke reprisals in countries where 
British agents have at present free 
scope. 
CotonsEL HOWARD VINCENT 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that barristers, solicitors, 
pawnbrokers, and those engaged in a 
large number of other professions in this 
country had to pay an Excise licence 
before they were able to earn their live- 
lihood, and why in that case were 
foreigners alone to be exempted ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That suggestion does 
not seem to me to have anything to do 
with the present question. 


WEIGHING ACCOMMODATION AT 
GLASGOW CATTLE MARKET. 

Sm JOHN KINLOCH (Perth, E.) : 
T beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he is aware that no 
notice of weights and prices per live 
ewt. of fat cattle and sheep sold in 
Glasgow Cattle Market appears in the 
Board of Agriculture’s quarterly report 
of prices of live stock; whether he 
receives weekly returns from Glasgow in 
terms of Section 3 of The Markets and 
Fairs Act, 1891; whether he is aware 
that there is insufficient pen accommoda- 
tion at Glasgow for weighing a large 
number of cattle and sheep, and if he 
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can state what number of pens for 
weighing accommodation are provided at: 
Glasgow, and how many at Dundee; 
whether he can give the percentage of 
cattle within the market weighed last 
month at Dundee and at Glasgow ; and 
whether the Dundee weigh-bridge has a 
dial or steelyard arrangement, and how 
many seconds it takes to weigh each 
bullock at Dundee and Glasgow 
respectively ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HEeErsert 
GarDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): We 
receive from Glasgow the weekly returns 
required by the Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) Act 1891, but the 
number of cases in which cattle are 
weighed in that city is too small to 
justify their being used to show the 
course of prices. I understand there is 
but one suitable pen available in con- 
nection with the weighing machine at 
Glasgow, and I am in communication 
with the market authority with a view 
to secure increased accommodation there. 
I cannot exactly state the number of 
pens at Dundee, inasmuch as they are 
apparently varied from time to time 
according to the requirements of the 
trade. The percentage of cattle within 
the market weighed last month was 
55 per cent. at Dundee, and 1:1 per cent. 
at Glasgow. The weighing machines at 
both places are fitted with steelyards, 
and I am informed that it takes about 
20 seconds to weigh a bullock at Dundee. 
I regret that I am not able to give the 
corresponding figure for Glasgow. 


Department, Dublin. 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what was the total official service 
of Mr. James Devlin, chief clerk, 
Quartermaster General’s Department, 
Dublin ; and why was his district service 
unrewarded when it was reckoned in 
other cases ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The late Mr. James 
Devlin was an army pensioner who was, 
employed for 17 years in the Quarter- 
master General’s office, Dublin, as a 
pensioner clerk. He was then promoted 
to be a civilian clerk, and as such served 
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for 18} years until his office was abolished. 
Under the Superannuation Act he could 
only be superannuated in regard to his 
civilian service, but an addition of seven 
years imputed service was made in con- 
sideration of the abolition of his office ; 
and for his services as pensioner clerk 
his army pension was increased from the 
date of his final retirement from one 
shilling to two shillings a day. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN IRELAND. 


Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
County, N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he will consider the advisa- 
bility of recommending the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, Ireland, 
to relax the rule which requires an 
average attendance of 70 pupils for three- 
quarters of the year ending March 1895, 
in order that appointments of one or two 
monitors may be sanctioned, this relaxa- 
tion to apply only to the March quarter, 
during which the attendance of pupils 
was almost impossible in many districts 
owing to the condition of the roads ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Commissioners 
have already taken into consideration 
the exceptional circumstances, namely, 
severe weather and epidemics, that in- 
juriously affected the average daily at- 
tendance for the quarter ended 31st 
March 1895; and they have directed 
that the rules that determine the strength 
of the recognised school staff by the 
_pverage daily attendance, shall be relaxed 
in regard to that particular quarter. 


im 


POLICE IN KING’S COUNTY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) what is the proportion 
of Catholic and Protestant policemen in 
King’s County, how many Catholic and 
how many Protestant constables have 
been promoted, and to what ranks, in 
the time of the last two county inspec- 
tors; are any of the district inspectors 
Catholics; is it the fact that on two 
occasions when a Catholic county in- 
spector was about being appointed re- 
monstrances from certain inhabitants 
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were yielded to and a Protestant main- 
tained ; and (2) is there any ground for 
the feeling amongst the King’s County 
force that men of one religion are 
favoured while promotion is withheld 
from Catholics ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The Inspec- 
tor General informs me that of the 233 
men of the Constabulary in King’s 
County, 182 are Roman Catholics and 
51 Protestants. The promotions made 
in the time of the last two County In- 
spectors were: To the rank of acting ser- 
geant, three Catholics and one Protest- 
ant, and to the rank of sergeant two 
Catholics. One of the District Inspec- 
tors is a Catholic. The Inspector 
General received no remonstrance or 
other communication of the nature 
mentioned in the question. Both the 
late and the present County Inspectors 
are Roman Catholics. The Inspector 
General, having made inquiry, finds 
that no feeling, such as alleged in the 
second paragraph, exists among the 
King’s County force. 


ARMY FOOD SUPPLIES. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
(1) why the contracts made by the War 
Office for the supply of foreign meat 
and foreign forage, and by the Stationery 
Office for the supply of foreign pencils 
to the Houses of Parliament and the 
Civil Service, are not included in the 
Return presented on 6th May—Contracts 
with Foreigners ; and (2) if he will cause 
it to be amended by the inclusion, not 
only of contracts directly made with 
contractors outside the United King- 
dom, but also the orders placed on 
account of the public with the agents 
of foreigners, without regard to the Fair 
Contracts Resolution of 1891. 

Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Hissert, Oldham): 
The Return is for all contracts made in 
the United Kingdom by Government 
departments in the year 1894-95 with 
contractors outside the United Kingdom 
for articles of home manufacture. The 
articles mentioned in the first paragraph 
of the question were not so contracted 
for. It is impossible to ascertain where 
all the articles supplied by contrac- 
tors inside the United Kingdom are 
manufactured. 


N 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ARTHUR O‘CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he will state the number of labourers’ 
cottages in the unions of Strabane, 
Stranorlar, and Letterkenny respec- 
tively, which have been condemned as 
unfit for habitation, the number to be 
built under the direction of the Local 
Government Inspector in each union, 
and the number actually built or com- 
menced, and the dates by which they 
are to be completed ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : In Strabane 
Union it is intended to build 20 cot- 
tages to replace the same number con- 
demned as unfit for habitation ; and in 
the Stranorlar Union it is proposed to 
build three cottages to replace existing 
condemned houses. The Inspector, who 
is carrying out the Labourers’ Acts in 
these two unions, states he is proceeding 
as quickly as the present law will allow. 
No application has been received to 
enforce the Acts in Letterkenny Union, 
nor does it appear that representations 
have recently been made to the guardians 
of that union to build cottages. 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther, in,view of the fact that the con- 
struction of the railway from Stranorlar 
to Glenties, in the county of Donegal, 
is not yet completed; that the period 
originally fixed for such completion has 
been several times extended ; and that 
the period given by the latest extension 
is now overpast, can he state at what 
time the line is likely to be opened for 
the use of the public? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The line 
has been inspected and passed by the 
Board of Trade, and the Donegal Com- 
pany proposes to open it for traffic on 
Monday next. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked whether there were not certain 
penalties for every day the line was 
kept shut after the time specified for its 
opening, and whether these penalties 
would be exacted ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: That is a 
matter that belongs to the Treasury and 
not to my Department. 
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RURAL POSTMEN. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General what 
a complete year’s outfit of a rural post- 
man consists of, and what is the net 
cost thereof to the Department; whe- 
ther he has considered the question of 
making the inquiry which he has pro- 
mised public; and whether it is neces- 
sary that complaints should pass through 
the hands of postmasters or any officials, 
or whether the Commission will receive 
oral or written complaints directly from 
anyone who is engaged in the Postal 
Service ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
An established rural postman receives 
two suits of clothes (summer and winter) 
with a shako and cover every year; an 
overcoat every two years ; a waterproof 
cape and leggings every three years, and 
an annual allowance of 21s. for boots. 
The cost to the Department is £3 10s. 7d. 
a year. I propose to ask the Committee 
to consider, as soon as they meet, the 
other points raised by the hon. Member. 


VACCINATION COMMISSION. 

Mr. HERBERT LEON (Bucks, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he can 
state when the final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination will be pub- 
lished ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitn, Fife, E.): The only infor- 
mation which I can give is that I hear 
from the Commission that the Report is 
in hand, and the Commission is busily 
engaged upon it, but it is impossible to 
say when the final Report will be pub- 
lished. 


YEOMANRY. 

Mr. WYKEHAM CORNWALLIS 
(Maidstone) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he has come 
to a decision as to granting the Long 
Service Decoration to members of the 
Yeomanry Force? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The opinion of commanding officers of 
yeomanry has been sought, and it has 
not hitherto appeared that there is any 
agreement of opinion in favour of this 








decoration being granted. 
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Mr. CORNWALLIS asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could say in 
which direction the balance of opinion 
tended. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say that, but there is no such 
consensus of opinion as would justify 
action being taken. 


Billeting in 


AUSTRALIAN BUTTER. 

Sirk RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture—(1) whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Hawkins v. Williams, reported in the 
Times of the 21st instant, in which it 
appeared that frozen Australian butter 
invoiced as “guaranteed pure,” was 
found to contain 17 per cent. of foreign 
fat ; (2) whether his attention has fur- 
ther been called to the fact that, in the 
above-mentioned case the charge failed 
in consequence of the retail vendor 
claiming the protection of section 25 of 
the Food and Drugs Act, 1875, and 
proving that the adulterated butter sold 
by him had been purchased with a writ- 
ten warranty of quality, the invoice 
sent by the importer bearing the words 
“guaranteed pure;” and (3) whether 
he will, with the view of protecting the 
public from being deceived by the frau- 
dulent sale of adulterated frozen butter 
imported from abroad, insure that ex- 
amination shall be made at the Custom 
House of all butter so imported, in the 
same manner that examination is now 
carried on at the Custom House in the 
case of tea, which (as appears from the 
report of the Customs analyst for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1893) is 
liable in certain cases to be destroyed 
when found to be unsound ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
have read the J'imes report of the case 
to which the hon. Baronet refers. With 
reference to the suggestion made in the 
concluding paragraph of the question, I 
may say that arrangements have recently 
been made by which samples of butter 
will be taken at the ports of importation, 
and analysed by the Principal Chemist 
of the Government Laboratories, who is 
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also the Chief Agricultural Analyst. <A 
certain number of samples have, in fact, 
already been taken, and I am in com- 
munication with the Treasury and the 
Board of Customs with a view to the 
settlement of the course to be pursued in 
the event of its being found that any 
offences under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts, the Margarine Act, and the 
Merchandise Marks Acts, have been, or 
are likely to be, committed. 

Sir R. PAGET asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would inform the 
House as soon as he had received the 
information for which he had asked. 

*Mr. GARDNER: I will, of course, 
lay before the House any information 
which I think it my duty to give. 


SWAZILAND PAPERS. 


Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he has 
any information to the effect that Mr. 
| Shepstone removed all the books of the 


nation and papers relating to the affairs 
of Swaziland from the chief kraal to 
Pretoria, and has not returned them in 
spite of repeated requests from the king ; 
if so, by what right does Mr. Shepstone 
retain these books and papers ; and will 
the Government use their influence to 
secure their immediate return ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Poplar, Tower Ham- 
lets): Inquiry is being made in 
regard to the matter. 


BILLETING IN COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Lime- 
rick, W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he is aware that the police interfered 
to alter the practice of billeting in 
Newcastle West, county Limerick, so as 
concentrate the billets to the advantage 
of the Petty Sessions clerk, after the 
local publicans had been previously re- 
quired to go to expense in providing 
billets; and that the resident Magistrate 
of the district, Major Rolleston, and the 
Petty Sessions Clerk canvassed the 
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officers for the billeting of the horses ex- 
clusively for Mr. Dawson ; and whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made into all 
the circumstances of the case 4 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed by the district Inspector of Con- 
stabulary that it is not the case that the 
police interfered in any way to alter the 
practice of the billeting so as to concen- 
trate the billets to the advantage of the 
Petty Sessions Clerk. The police were 
requisitioned in the usual way to pro- 
vide billets for men and horses, and, in 
accordance with this requisition, they 
notified the publicans and the publicans 
only. It is quite true that a number of 
horses were sent to the stables of the 
Petty Sessions Clerk, but the police were 
no party to the transaction, and the 
arrangement appears to have been the 
result of an understanding between the 
Major commanding the artillery battery 
and the Petty Sessions Clerk. I shall 
bring under the notice of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
the report which I have received in this 
matter from the District Inspector of 
Police. I may add that the Resident 
Magistrate tells me he took no part 
whatever in the transaction complained 
of, and that he was not aware that the 
artillery were to arrive until he saw 
them in the town. 

Mr. AUSTIN asked whether, as the 
police gave notice to the publicans that 
they would be liable to penalties if they 
failed to billet the troops, the publicans 
would be recompensed for their outlay ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
there will be any possibility of recom- 
pensing the police. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) asked 
whether the Resident Magistrate denied 
that he canvassed the officer in command 
of the troops. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The resident 
Magistrateinforms me thathe took no part 
whatever in the transaction, and that he 
did not know the artillery were coming 
until he saw them in the streets. 

Dr. AMBROSE : If we produce evi- 
dence to show that Major Rolleston did 
canvas the officers, will the right hon. 
Gentleman hold an inquiry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will see, but I 
will not make any promise. 

Mr. AUSTIN: Are the publicans 
liable to the loss incurred owing to the 
conduct of the police in this matter ? 


Mr. Michael Austin. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I must repeat 
that it was not at all owing to the con- 
duct of the police, who took no part 
whatever in the matter. It was entirely 
an arrangement between the Petty 
Sessions Clerk and the officer in com- 
mand of the troops. 


WEIGHING CATTLE. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
(Fife, W.): I begtoask the Presidentof the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is aware 
that at Messrs. Swan’s Auction Mart, 
at Thornton Junction, Fifeshire, where 
a dial cattle-weighing machine has re- 
cently been erected, a Fifeshire farmer, 
who was exposing fat cattle at the 
mart, challenged the accuracy of the 
weight of his bullock as indicated by 
by the finger of the automatic dial; 
that Mr. Thomas Swan ordered the 
bullock to be again placed on the weigh- 
bridge when the weight indicated was 
1 cwt. 3 qrs. more than the first weigh- 
ing ; and that the second weighing was 
accepted as the correct weight; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
the use of dials which vary to such an 
extent in a few minutes in weighing 
cattle worth £40 a ton? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I am 
informed by the auctioneers that on 
the occasion to which my hon. Friend 
refers a mistake was made by the man 
whose duty it was to write on a board 
the weights of the animals about to be 
sold, but I do not gather that the error 
was in any way due to the faulty con- 
struction of the machine, or to its being 
out of order. As I explained the other 
day to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stirlingshire, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in securing the maintenance of 
these machines in proper working order, 
the Weights and Measures Acts afford- 
ing ample machinery for the purpose. 


FOREIGN REPRINTS ACT. 
Mr. BIRRELL: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for the Colonies ' 


whether he can supply the House with 
any information as to the total of the 
sums of money (if any) which have been 
paid since 1876 by the Government of 
Canada to Great Britain in respect of 
duties collected by Canada under the 
provisions of the Foreign Reprints Act 
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(10 and 11 Vict., c. 95), which permitted 
the introduction into Canada of Foreign 
reprints of British books on proper pro- 
vision being made, by means of a duty 
to be collected by Canada, for the 
remuneration of the British author ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I will at 
once lay a Parliamentary Paper which 
will give the information desired by my 
hon. Friend. 


LORD LIEUTENANCY, COUNTY 
MEATH. 

Mr. JEREMIAH JORDAN (Meath, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that for a long time past the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Meath has been vacant, and that the 
prolonged vacancy has caused consider- 
able inconvenience ; and, if he proposes 
filling the vacancy ; and, if so, when ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he hoped 
the vacancy in the Lord Lieutenancy of 
the County Meath would be filled in the 
course of the present week. 


TEMPLEMORE ESTATE, IRELAND. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that Lord Templemore’s agent 
and four bailiffs seized the cattle belong- 
ing to two tenants on the Templemore 
estate on Friday night last, notwith- 
standing that the tenants offered to pay 
their rents at the usual reduction or buy 
their holdings at 15 years’ purchase ; 
and (2) whether it is legal to make 
seizures in the night. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General informs me that the seizures 
referred to in the first paragraph were 
made after sunrise on the morning of the 
18th inst. No police were present at 
these seizures. I understand that the 
tenants offered to pay their rents at an 
abatement of 20 per cent., but that the 
landlord refused any terms save payment 
in full or sale on the basis of 18 years’ 
purchase on present rents. 


EVICTIONS AT KINROSSIE. 
Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, whether he has received any 
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further information with regard to the 
proposed evictions at Kinrossie, Perth- 
shire; whether the information that 
these crofters had made themselves 
offensive to the proprietors came from 
the sheriff’s clerk who acted as factor for 
the Messrs. Naine ; whether the charge 
that the crofters had made themselves 
offensive to the proprietors has been 
withdrawn; and, whether the sheriff's 
clerk, who acted as factor to the pro- 
prietors had any official knowledge of the 
eviction summonses. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have been informed that 
matters have been amicably arranged 
between the whole of the crofters and 
the landlord. Ihave copies of the agree- 
ments signed by the only two crofters 
who were to have been removed from 
the estate. Under these circumstances 
which I regard with much satisfaction, I 
do not propose to enter any further into 
the differences between the parties con- 
cerned. The summonses of removal 


Petty Sessions. 


would pass through the office of the 
sheriff clerk in the ordinary course. 


GUN LICENCE, COUNTY GALWAY. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on what 
grounds was Mr. Thomas Mulvahill, of 
Whitegate, County Galway, refused a 
gun licence by the Resident Magistrate 
of the district ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I regret to 
have to ask the hon. Gentleman to again 
postpone this question. Perhaps he will 
be good enough to repeat it to-morrow. 


DROMCOLLOGHER PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that considerable public incon- 
venience arises from the absence of the 
clerk of petty sessions, Dromcollogher, 
County Limerick, without any explana- 
tion ; and what steps will be taken to 
have the duties of the office properly 
fulfilled ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I am looking 
into this matter and making careful in- 
quiries whether the existing arrange- 
ments are satisfactory, and the best in 
the interests of the general public. 
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Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
make inquiries as to the general conduct 
of this gentleman. He had promised to 
do so last year. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Very well ; 
I will inquire. 


Accoutrement 


FRENCH CATHOLIC CLAIMS IN 
UGANDA. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the £50,000 proposed to be paid 
to the Imperial East Africa Company by 
Her Majesty’s Government will be re- 
tained until it has been decided whether 
any indemnity will have to be paid to the 
French Government on behalf of Roman 
Catholic claims in Uganda, arising out 
of the operations of Captain Lugard, as 
servant of the Company ? 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir E. Grey, 
Northumberland, Berwick) : The answer 
to the hon. Member’s question is in the 
negative. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE gave notice 
that, in consequence of the hon. Member’s 
answer, he should move the rejection of 
the Vote. 


PARISH COUNCIL ACCOUNTS 


Mr. HUGH HOARE (Cambridge, 
Chesterton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
there are any considerable arrears of audit 
of the accounts of the Parish Councils ; 
if he could state when the forms to be 
prescribed by the Local Government 
Board for the accounts of Parish and 
District Councils, and of parish meetings 
for parishes not having District Councils, 
will be issued ; when will the audit of 
these accounts to 3lst March last be 
begun ; and whether the work of the 
district auditors is very much in arrear 
generally through the country; if so, 
whether he will, in view of the large 
addition of audit work arising under the 
Socal Government Act of 1894, and of 
the importance of an audit of all accounts 
very shortly after they are closed, arrange 
for the appointment of an adequate 
number of additional auditors ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Forms for 
the financial statements of Parish Councils 
and parish meetings for the period for 
which their accounts have to be audited 
have been prescribed by the Local 
Government Board, and the audit of 
these accounts will be begun without 
delay. Fresh forms are not requiced for 
the accounts of Urban District Councils, 
and the audit of these accounts is being 
proceeded with. The work of the dis- 
trict auditors generally is not in arrear. 
I have provided for the increased work 
caused by the Local Government Act 
1894, by appointing five additional 
assistant auditors, and by arranging 
that the auditors shall have the help of 
extra clerks. 

Mr. H. HOARE: As I did not catch 
the drift of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer, will he be so kind as to furnish 
me with a copy of the answer 4 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Iam sorry 


|I was not distinctly heard by the hon. 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 


Member. I will give him all the infor- 
mation I can. 


ACCOUTREMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what steps (if any) are 
taken to ensure the observance in accou- 
trement contracts of the Resolution of 
the House of 13th February 1891 ; and, 
whether he is aware that both time and 
piece work wages are at variance in res- 
pect to the several contracting firms in 
the London district ? 


*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
Tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. 
Woopatt, Hanley): The Resolution 
forms a portion of the conditions of every 
contract ; but since, as suggested in the 
question, accoutrement work is one of 
the trades in which no universal rates of 
wage have been fixed under agreement 
between the workers and their employers, 
it is only possible to act in the spirit of 
the Resolution by ascertaining, when 
complaint is made, that the wages paid 
do not involve what is known as 
sweating. 


Mr. DALZIEL asked whether his 
hon. Friend would consider the advisa- 
bility of circulating copies of the entire 
Resolution, instead of part of it only ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: Yes. 
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CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the National Education Commissioners 
have refused to accept the suggestions 
made to them by the Government in 
reference to the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools; and whether, as this is a purely 
Trish matter, the Government will follow 
the advice of the majority of the Com- 
missioners, including the Catholic and 
Protestant Archbishops of Dublin ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The correspond- 
ence on this subject is still proceeding, 
and I am not without hope that an 
accommodation may be effected after 
further discussion between the views of 
the National Board and the views of 
Her Majesty’s-Government. 


SHANNON EEL FISHERY. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether his 
attention has been called to a published 
Report of an inquiry held by the In- 
spectors of Fisheries at Banogher, on 
Saturday the 18th instant, on the subject 
of eel fishing in the River Shannon and 
its tributaries, at which Mr. Cecil Roche, 
an Inspector of Fisheries, is reported to 
have stated, in reference to the use of 
lines for the capture of eels, that it is clear 
that they are illegal ; and Mr. Hornsby, 
another inspector, is reported to have 
stated that these lines are manifestly 
illegal, and that the magistrates had the 
remedy in their own hands; (2) if he 
will explain under what law lines for the 
capture of eels are illegal ; (3) is he aware 
that if the law as laid down by the in- 
spectors be correct, it will have a very 
serious effect on poor fishermen who now 
follow this mode of fishing for eels in the 
north of Ireland; and (4) whether he 
will take steps to prevent the Inspectors 
of Fisheries from laying down the law 
on subjects on which there has been no 
legal decision by any Court of Law 1 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed that the facts are as stated in the 
first paragraph. The law is clearly laid 
down in section 31 of the 5th and 6th 
Vic. chap. 106, and in the 11th and 12th 
Vic. chap. 92. The capture of fish by 
the means referred to is most injurious 
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to all legitimate fishermen, as fish are 
taken in large quantities whether in con 
dition or not. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Is it ex- 
pedientorright for Fishery Commissioners 
to give legal decisions on questions that 
do not come before them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I should think 


that prima facie it would not be expe- 
dient, but I am not aware that these 
Commissioners do give decisions of the 
kind. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Did they 
not do it in this very case? 

[No answer was given. ] 


BANTRY UNION, IRELAND. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY (Cork County, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
condition of the people in the Kilkaskin 
Electoral Division of the Bantry Union ; 
whether he is aware that a number of 
these people are suffering from typhus 
fever, and that the Guardians of the 
Bantry Union unanimously passed a 
resolution attributing the cause of the 
disease to want of food; whether he is 
aware that Colonel Kirkwood, Local 
Government Inspector, stated last March 
that distress prevailed in the Kilkaskin 
Electoral Division of the Bantry Union, 
and that he would procure employment 
for the people there; and seeing that 
the potato crop has been exhausted since 
last Christmas, what steps will be taken 
to avert famine and disease from the 
population of the district referred to? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Several re- 
ports have been made to the Government 
regarding the condition of the people in 
the district mentioned. An outbreak of 
typhus fever has recently occurred in a 
portion of this district, and the Guar- 
dians have passed a resolution in the 
terms stated in the question. The 
Medical Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has made careful inquiries 
and reported that the people amongst 
whom the fever was prevalent had not 
suffered from want of food or other 
necessaries. Provisional relief has been 
given where required, and the outbreak 
of fever was due, I am formed, to the 
unsanitary condition of the houses. I 
have called upon the Inspector for a 
report as to the third paragraph of the 
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question, and have also asked him to make 
further inquiry as to the present and 
future prospects of the poorer classes in 
this locality. 


FERMANAGH COUNTY CESSPAYERS. 

Mr. P. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the list of cesspayers in 
county Fermanagh, from which is selected 
the six who sit with the justices of the 
peace in each barony at the various 
Presentment Sessions, contains 95 names, 
three only being Catholics, and that 
there are a large number of Catholics 
with higher valuation than those of 
other denominations placed on the list ; 
and will attention be directed to this 
matter with a view of having the exist- 
ing state of affairs altered ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Secre- 
tary to the Fermanagh Grand Jury 
reports that the selection of the Cess- 
payers associated with the Justices at 
Presentment Sessions is in strict accord- 
ance with law. The Executive has no 
powers over the Grand Jury, nor is that 
body responsible to the Executive for 
the manner in which it performs its 
fiscal business. The Secretary to the 
Grand Jury informs me he has no means 
of ascertaining the proportion of Roman 
Catholics on the list in question. 


GRANARD AND FENNEA POST 
MESSENGER. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he can state if 
he has completed his inquiries, as promised, 
into the case of John Gilchriest, the late 
post messenger from Granard to Fennea, 
and with what result ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Gil- 
chriest’s place at Granard was abolished 
owing to the substitution of a mail car 
for the walking post. On arrival at 
Athlone, Gilchriest asked the Postmis- 
tress to recommend him some lodgings 
and, in order that she might direct him 
to the house of a co-religionist, she 
inquired his creed. This, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, is the only 
foundation for the allegation implied in 
the question. It is not the case that he 
received no instructions. He took little 
or no pains to learn his duties, he caused 
trouble by his indifference, and on the 
Ist of May he left for America. 


Mr. John Morley. 
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BOER ADMINISTRATION OVER 
SWAZILAND. 


Sir R. TEMPLE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the Ecclesall Division 
of Sheffield (Sir Extis Asumeap-Bart- 
LETT) I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he can 
inform the House if any form of Boer 
Administration has yet been established 
over the Swazi people? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
South African Republic have an Ad- 
ministrator in Swaziland who is con- 
ducting the administration in accordance 
with the terms of the Convention of 
1894, 


In answering a further question, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, I 
know that the hon. Baronet generally 
calls the Government of the South 
African Republic the Boer Government, 
but the proper title is the Government 
of the South African Republic. 


METROPOLITAN CAB TRAFFIC. 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he can now 
give more definite information as to the 
regulations proposed to be issued for 
dealing with the cab traffic of the 
Metropolis, especially as to the course to 
be taken as regards the future arrange- 
ments for cabs at railway stations ? 

Tue SECRETARY. or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitu, Fife, E.): I hope to be 
able to make a further statement on the 
subject in the course of a few days. 


HYDE PARK. 

Mr. AIRD: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works if arrangements 
could be made for allowing carriage 
traffic during the season to cross Hyde 
Park until 2 a.m. ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Herpert GLADSTONE, 
Leeds, W.): It is impossible for me to 
entertain this proposal, on account of 
the great extra cost and inconvenience 
which would be involved in lighting, 
watching, and fencing the roadway. 
It would be most undesirable to keep 
the whole park open later than at 
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present, and gates would have to be 
provided where the road across the 
Serpentine intersects the other roads. 


Sir George 


PARISH AND DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
when the powers of Parish Councils will 
be conferred upon District Councils of 
parishes, technically urban, but really 
more rural than the average of rural 
parishes, such as Westbury-on-Severn ; 
and, whether he is aware of the anxiety 
which exists in many parishes for this 
extension of powers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
Local Government Board have conferred 
upon the Westbury-on-Severn Urban 
District Council the power of appointing 
overseers, and they are in communica- 
tion with the District Council and the 
overseers as to the further powers which 
the Council wish conferred upon them. 
The case shall be disposed of as early as 
practicable. 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if he will intro- 
duce at an early date a Bill to carry out 
the Report from the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the treatment of inebriates, or 
if he will introduce at an early date a 
Bill embodying the main recommenda- 
tions of that Committee, to which he re- 
ferred on 3rd August 1893 ; and, if he 
is unable to introduce such a Bill in the 
House of Commons, if he will procure 
the Introduction of such a Bill in the 
House of Lords ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : This Bill has been 
introduced and read a first time in the 
House of Lords. 


LEIGH, NEAR TONBRIDGE. 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, with reference to 
the proposal of the Post Office Authori- 
ties to alter the spelling of Leigh near 
Tonbridge to Lyghe for postal purposes, 
whether he is aware that a parish meeting 
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was held at Leigh on 26th March last to 
consider the proposed change, at which 32 
persons voted against the change, and 
only 12 for it; and, whether, notwith- 
standing the overwhelming majority of 
inhabitants against the alteration of the 
spelling, it is his intention to carry it 
out, as announced, on lst June. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The pro- 
posal to which the hon. Member refers, 
had its origin in a Memorial from the 
locality, and was supported, as I was 
given to understand, by the Parish 
Council. Under these circumstances I 
agreed to it. As, however, there appears 
to be a difference of opinion in the 
parish on the subject, it may be best to 
adhere to the present spelling- of the 
name, and I have given directions 
accordingly. 


SIR GEORGE RUSSELL. 


*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R., 
Shipley) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether he is aware of 
the fact that in the year 1884 the Mem- 
ber for the Wokingham Division retired 
from a County Court judgeship on a life 
pension of £1,000 a year, upon a certifi- 
cate of the Lord Chancellor that he was 
afflicted with a permanent infirmity, dis- 
abling him from the due execution of his 
office; and, whether, now that the hon. 
Gentleman has so far regained his health 
as to be able to undertake the onerous 
duties of Chairman of the South Eastern 
Railway Company, he proposes to con- 
tinue to pay the aforesaid pension out of 
public moneys ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby) : I have received a letter from 
the hon. Member for the Wokingham 
Division, in which he says :— 


“T have just by chance seen the question pro- 
posed to be addressed to you this afternoon with 
reference to my pension. I am sure you will 
give me credit for being unwilling to receive a 
pension from public funds to which I am not 
justly entitled, and, having received the pension 
in question from Lord Selborne, I should be 
happy to leave the matter entirely in the hands 
of the present Lord Chancellor for his decision 
after he kad been made acquainted with the 
whole facts of the case.”’ 


I think that is a very satisfactory 
answer, and one worthy of the hon. 


Member. It isa matter which lies in 
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the decision of the Lord Chancellor, and 
he will, no doubt, deal with it in due 
course. 

*Mr. BYLES said that, with refer- 
ence to what had been said by the hon. 
Member for the Wokingham Division as 
to having only seen the question by 
chance, he had sent the hon. Member 
private notice of his intention the mo- 
ment the question was put on the paper. 


TRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
an agreement has been come to between 
his Department and the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company in the matter 
of the Irish Mail Service, and, if so, 
whether he can state the annual amount 
of the subsidy, the term of years, the 
acceleration of speed, and the power of 
the boats to be employed ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I cannot 
give the hon. Member all the informa- 
tion he requires, but it is a fact that I 
have received a communication from the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
accepting the offer I made them. The 
company suggested that the matter 
should be referred to a gentleman at the 
Admiralty who has had great experience 
in these matters. The whole question 
was referred to that gentleman, and the 
opinion he gave has been accepted both 
by the Department and the company. 
The effect of the agreement will be to 
secure an acceleration of half-an-hour 
in the sea passage in addition to the 
half-hour already secured in the land 
portion of the journey. The subsidy 
will be £100,000 a year, with certain 
deductions similar to those in the last con- 
tract. The contract is for a term of 20 
years, after which there will be a re- 
duction in the amount paid. The whole 
of the facts will be laid before the 
House and the contract will require its 
sanction. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could say whether 
under the new arrangements provision 
would be made for the better accommo- 
dation for passengers, particularly the 
second class 4 

*Mr. A. MORLEY replied, that larger 
vessels would be provided, and that in 
all probability the accommodation for 


Chancellor of the Euchequer. 
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passengers of all classes would be better. 
That provision, however, was not part 
of the contract. 


WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think it will be for the con- 
venience of the House if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House can 
now give us some idea as to the duration 
of the Whitsuntide holidays. I think 
he wil) admit that he got all the business 
he hoped for on Thursday and Friday 
last, and possibly he would be able to 
regard our hopes with a more favourable 
eye and give us a fairly lengthened 
period of leisure. While the right hon. 
Gentleman is answering the question, 
perhaps he will also tell us what the 
Government propose to do with the 
Naval Works Bill? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Wehave not quite exhausted 
everything that I hope to get done before 
we adjourn; but I rather gather that 
to-night it is not desired to debate the 
Finance Bill further on the Third Read- 
ing. If that is so, the Bill can be taken 
at the end of the evening, and I under- 
stand that arrangements have been made 
for it to be taken to-night in the House 
of Lords. With reference to the ques- 
tion about the Naval Loan Bill, I gather 
also that the discussion on the points in 
that Bill will not now require a very 
long time, and I should propose to ad- 
journ the Debate on the Welsh Bill at 
about half-past Ten to-morrow with a 
view to finishing the Committee Stage of 
the Naval Loan Bill. If that is con- 
sidered convenient, then, as I have said 
before, we could take the Vote on 
Account and the Report upon it on 
Thursday and Friday, and, if that were 
accomplished, I should hope the House 
might adjourn on the Friday until the 
following Monday week. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that an hour-and-a-half was 
a very short time to allow for the con- 
sideration of the Naval Bill. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that the opposition to 
the Bill came from his own side. Hon. 
Members on the Opposition side would 
not take very long in what they had to 
say on the Bill, but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would adjourn the 
Welsh Debate at Ten o'clock. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I will try to dothat. I 
shall not quarrel with either side of the 
House for half-an-hour. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


The right Honourable Charles Thomson 
Ritchie, for Borough of Croydon. 


The Honourable Alfred Lyttelton, for 
Borough of Warwick and Leamington. 


VOLUNTEERS (MILITARY SERVICE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Bill 
to amend the Law as to the calling out of 
Volunteers for actual Military Service presented 
and read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday 10th June, and to be printed. 
[Bill 281.] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 
Read 3°, and passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Mr. MELtor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4 :— 


APPORTIONMENT BY ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSIONERS AND QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 


“(i) The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty respectively shall forth- 
with after the passing of this Act ascertain and 
by order declare what property vested in them 
respectively at the passing of this Act or under 
the provisions hereinafter contained consists of, 
or issues out of, or is the produce of, or is or has 
been derived from, property situate in Wales or 
Monmouthshire, in whatever manner the same 
is applied whether in England or in Wales, and 
that property shall be the Welsh ecclesiastical 
property for the purposes of this Act. (2) They 
shall also, by order made before the date of Dis- 
establishment, allocate the charges on any fund 
held by them respectively in such manner that 
the charges for purposes of the Church in 
Wales, and in particular for Bishops, Arch- 
deacons, and cathedral corporations of the 
Church in Wales, shall be borne by the Welsh 
ecclesiastical property, so far as it is able to bear 
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them, and that that property shall be exonerated 
from, and the fund wholly charged with, such 
of the charges as are not allocated on the Welsh 
ecclesiastical property. (3) Orders of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty under this section shall be made with 
the concurrence of the Welsh Commissioners, or, 
in default of such concurrence with the approval 
of Her Majesty the Queen in Council given on 
the advice of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquiru, Fife, E.) moved, on 
page 2, lines 21 and 22, to leave out 
“and Queen Anne’s Bounty respec- 
tively.” He said, that the language of 
the first subsection of this clause would 
be found not to be exactly appropriate 
to the condition of things as regarded 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and therefore he 
moved the Amendment with a view to 
making a further Amendment later on. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, he did not rise to object to 
the Amendment, but to say that he 
thought it would be convenient if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
House a rather more detailed statement 
as to the scheme he proposed with 
regard to Queen Anne’s Bounty. He 
had already put down aseries of Amend- 
ments with reference to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and to a certain extent, though 
to a very small extent he was afraid, the 
right hon. Gentleman had met this diffi- 
culty. This Amendment appeared on 
the Paper for the first time on Saturday, 
and that made it impossible for him to 
put down any Amendment to it ; though 
he had handed in some consequential 
Amendments which would, in the opinion 
of him and his friends, be absolutely 
necessary in dealing with this question 
on the basis of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s subsequent Amendment. His 
object now was to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to make a statement which 
would enable the House to understand 
his policy as to Quéen Anne’s Bounty. 
The first important point was to con- 
sider whether or not there should be 
any account taken of the funds given by 
Queen Anne’s Bounty at all, assuming 
that he was in a position to establish 
that Queen Anne’s Bounty had overpaid 
to the Church in Wales an amount far 
in excess of anything received from 
Wales. Assuming, that was to say, that 
it should turn out that, from every source . 
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which could possibly be claimed as being 
a source of Welsh income and property, 
Wales had received from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty a very much larger sum than 
she had paid. There had been paid over 
under the statutes relating to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty a certain portion of 
income, but that amount, and far more, 
had been paid back for Welsh purposes. 
He asked, did the right hon. Gentleman 
admit or deny that such an account 
ought to be taken? From the account 
he proposed should be taken, he ex- 
cluded all money spent on residences. 
With regard to Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
they desired to maintain that any money 
given by it was as much a private 
benefaction as any other gift; and it 
would be a convenience to the Opposition 
to know what was the view of the Home 
Secretary. They had to consider cases 


in which glebe had been purchased by | 
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right hon. Gentleman behind him would 
be, that the effect of the present Amend- 
ment would not be to give the property 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty to the 
Disestablished Church ; on the contrary, 
the effect of it would be to convey from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty to the Welsh 
Commissioners everything that, under 
the system adopted by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, was property now 
devoted to Welsh ecclesiastical purposes. 
This property was first to be conveyed 
to the Welsh Commissioners. Then they 
came to the question to be disposed of 
under Clause 5—how much of it was to 
be headed as private benefaction which 
ought to be passed on to the representa- 
tive body of the Disestablished Church ? 
Their own opinion was, that first of all 
they should ear-mark, so far as language 
could do so, the whole property in the 
hands of the Queen’s Bounty which could 


money received from Queen Anne’s| fairly be headed as Welsh ecclesiastical 


Bounty. Almost invariably such grants 


| property. 


After carefully considering 


had been made to meet private benefac-| the matter, he had come to the conclusion 


tions equal to, or larger than, the grants. | that to require an account of the trans- 


They desired to know how the Home 
Secretary proposed to deal with those 
cases, in order that they might be the 
better able to appreciate and discuss 
Amendments when they came to them. 
There are some smaller matters with 
regard to specific funds held by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty ; but these it would be 
more convenient to discuss on the 
Amendments. It might be convenient 
for the purposes of the Home Secretary 
that he should make a statement now ; 
and they would be glad to have it, as it 
might shorten future discussions. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) asked whether the 
effect of this Amendment, coupled with 
one which followed, would not be to hand 
over the property of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty in Wales to the Disestablished 
Church ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it would be 
more convenient to discuss these matters 
when they came to the subsequent pro- 
posals, and to confine themselves to the 
present clause so far as it affected the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But as the 


hon. and learned Gentleman thought it 
would be desirable to have a preliminary 
explanation, he should be happy to give 


it. It must be understood, however, 
that he could not go into detail or argu- 
ment. The answer to the question of the 


Sir Richard Webster. 





actions between the Welsh Church and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, from the founda- 
tion of that institution to the present 
day, would be impracticable and unjust. 
The practice of Queen Anne’s Bounty, as 
he understood, wasto make no distinction 
at all as to the source from which its 
various funds are derived in the appro- 
priation of those funds to different 
dioceses and benefices in the Church. 
At various times the Governors had 
considered the necessities of Wales, and 
had concluded that its ecclesiastical 
and spiritual necessities were greater than 
those of their English dioceses. It might 
very well be that, in the sense in which 
the words had been used, they had 
overpaid the Church in Wales as com- 
pared with the Church in England. In 
their judgment, the proper way of dealing 
with the matter wasfnot to rip up their 
past transactions and to make what must 
be a purely fictitious account ; that was 
not the system which Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had adopted; and in their 
judgment the proper course was to 
ascertain what, at the present day, was 
regarded by Queen Anne’s Bounty as 
property appropriated to the use of 
Welsh benefices. They are the best 
judges in this matter. They had acted 
in this matter fairly and equitably 
according to the different requirements 
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they had had to meet; 
believed there would be 
in these books, not a large sum, 
but a substantial sum, which was 
treated in their books as if it were 
appropriated to Welsh benefices and 
Welsh ecclesiastical purposes. To apply 
the other test—what would have been 
the state of things if this Bill had not 
been proposed— was not necessary, for 
there was no pretence for saying the 
Governors would have taken any of 
these funds appropriated to Welsh pur- 
poses and transferred them to England. 
In their judgment they ought to take 
the matter as it stands, and whatever 
is now credited to particular Welsh 
benefices and dioceses ought to be treated 
as Welsh ecclesiastical property. The 
gifts that had been received from pri- 
vate sources would be treated as private 
benefactions. Where glebe-lands have 
been purchased partly by money derived 
from firstfruits and tenths or from Par- 
liamentary grant, and partly from private 
benefactions, in those cases there ought 
to be an apportionment, and the machi- 
nery for that was provided by an Amend- 
ment he had put down to Clause 5. 
*Mr. A. GRIFFITH -BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman dealt harshly with the Church 
in the proposals he submitted, and he 
was not consistent in the principles upon 
which he acted. They had been told 
that the principle of the Bill was to 
utilise money in the places from which 
it was derived, so that localities might 
have the benefit of national property. 
It was laid down by the second sub- 
section of Clause 9, that— 


found 


“In the application of property under this 
Act, due regard shall be had to the wants and 
circumstance of the parish in which the pro- 
perty is situate or from which it is or has been 
derived, and generally to the circumstances of 
each particular case.’ 


Where the money came from was to be 
the test in one set of cases; but, when 
it was found that Queen Anne’s Bounty 
had given to Wales more money than it 
had received, then the test would be the 
application of the money at the present 
moment. This was treating the Church 
in an unfair manner. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he regarded the funds 
as public money devoted to public pur- 
poses. Whatever else might be said 
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about them they were funds belonging 
to the Church ; and on that side of the 
House they would decline to believe that 
the funds of Queen Anne’s Bounty could 
be national property in any sense what- 
ever. It was not the corpus of Church 
property, it was income saved for a 
particular purpose; and it was never 
used for national purposes. It was once 
exacted by the Popes, and then given to 
some favourites of Henry VIII.; but it 
was never used for any national purpose, 
The right hon. Gentleman had told the 
Committee that he was going to take 
from the Church the Parliamentary 
grants between 1809 and 1820 in aid of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. He could not 
conceive a more unfair proposal. They 
were taking the Parliamentary grant 
to the Church, but the money which 
had been given between 1722 and 1845, 
amounting to £207,000, to the Noncon- 
formists in the shape of Regium donum 
doles was not to be touched. What 
then was to become of religious equality ? 
It had totally disappeared from the 
Treasury Bench. The Welsh share of 
£1,100,000 granted by Parliament in 
aid of Queen Anne’s Bounty amounted 
to £167,000. Of that sum £49,131 had 
been spent. This was to be taken 
away, together with the rest of the 
£167,000 that had not been spent ; and 
yet they were precluded from touching 
any part of the £207,000 granted in the 
form of Regiwm donum by Parliament 
to the Nonconformists. He protested 
against the scheme of the Government, 
and still more against the original 
scheme of the Bill. He trusted that the 
Home Secretary would reconsider the 
question, and would yet be able to insert 
Amendments to the Amendments of 
which he himself had given notice. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
thought that the Government were ask- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 


do what was practically impossible. The 
meaning of the word “ forthwith ” in the 
clause was “immediately.” The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had not only to 
deal with property vested in them, but 
also to declare as to the property to be 
vested in them by Clause 21. This 
would involve a long inquiry, because 
with reference to the property in Clause 
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21 not vested in them they possessed no 
official information. A fishing inquiry 
would, therefore, have to be the result. 
He moved, therefore, the omission of the 
word “forthwith ” in order to substitute 
‘as soon as may be after the passing of 
this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved in line 24 
to leave out “ respectively.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON 
(York, N.R., Thirsk and Malton) 
moved in line 25, to leave out from 
the second “of” to “property” in 
line 26. He said, his objection to 
the words “or is the produce of, or is 
or has been derived from” property in 
Wales or Monmouthshire was that they 
were too wide. In the second place they 
invited the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to embark on an inquiry which could not 
be completed before the date of Dis- 
establishment unless the date of that 
event were to be pcstponed until the 
middle of the next century. If an in- 
quiry were possible it might draw into 
the net of the Bill property which. be- 
longed to the Church of England in Eng- 
land. If the loss of that part of 
the Church of England inside the imagi- 
nary line to be drawn between Endow- 
ment and Disendowment were compen- 
sated by a gain on the part of the Church 
of England he could imagine that mem- 
bers of the Church of England might be 
willing on the part of the sister Church 
in Wales to give up their strict rights 
and legal claims ; but this was not the 
principle carried out in this legislation. 
This clause was an appropriation clause 
in the sense that it appropriated the pro- 
perty of one person and passed it on to 
another; it did not define the ultimate 
destination of that property. If the 
words which he proposed to omit were 
left in the clause the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners would be directed to examine 
the funds in their hands. That was a 
large undertaking for them, considering 
that they possessed £24,000,000 of money 
and were the largest landowners in Eng- 
land. Thesefunds werederived, in the first 
place, from the endowments of certain 
canonries and deaneries which had been 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 
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suppressed, and there had been great 
additions to these funds, which had been 
given to endow livings or to augment the 
endowments of other livings. When the 
clause went on to say that the Commis- 
sioners were also to inquire into proper- 
ties which were the produce of, or were 
derived from, property situate in Wales, 
it became absolutely ridiculous. In the 
ease of an old fund derived from sup- 
pressed canonries, and given, for example, 
to Hereford Cathedral, how could it be 
said whether the fund was derived from 
Welsh or from English property? Or, 
to take a more modern instance. Since 
1843 a large sum, amounting to £173,000 
a year, had been given to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, who were now to be 
directed to go into the question each 
donor had drawn the moneyso given from 
his Welsh or from his English rents ; 
and, if from the former, then that gift 
was one which was the produce of, or had 
been derived from, property situated in 
Wales. He knew a case of a large land- 
owner in Yorkshire, possessed of property 
in Wales, who endowed a church in 
Yorkshire. How was anybody going to 
say whether the money for the endow- 
ment came out of the donor’s Welsh or 
out of his English estate? The Commis- 
sioners might have acquired property in 
Wales, and might have sold it again and 
bought with the proceeds property in 
England. He thought that the draughts- 
man had endeavoured to procure a 
miraculous draught of funds. Let the 
Commissioners be directed to allocate 
their funds as they stood at present, and 
let the Committee not send the Commis- 
sioners upon an inquiry into the Middle 
Ages which would be interminable. He 
moved that these words, which would 
produce the roving inquiry, be omitted 
from the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought that the hon. 
Gentleman had imagined a number of 
difficulties which did not really exist. 
The words were necessary in order to 
bring within the scope of Welsh 
ecclesiastical property the produce of 
property, now in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from the 
sale of Welsh tithe rent-charge and 
Welsh glebe lands. The amount actually 
dealt with under these words represented, 
as he was informed, a capital sum of 


about £80,000, which was quite easily 
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traceable in the books of the Commis- 
sioners, and as to which there would not 
be the least difficulty in administration. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not dealt with the cases put by his hon. 
and learned Friend. It was no use 
telling the Committee that other pro- 
perty would not be included. It might 
be that the draughting of this Bill was 
impossible. It was, in fact, one of the 
main contentions of the Opposition that 
the two parts of the Church were so 
interwoven with each other that they 
could not be separated. Property might 
have been bought in Wales with English 
money, and then sold again; and the 
fact of selling property in Wales would, 
under the Bill, constitute the fund 
property situated in Wales, although the 
original money had been English. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman think that 
such property should be included as 
property situate in Wales? 


Mr. ASQUITH did not think that 
either of the cases put came within the 
words which the Amendment proposed 
to omit. They were here dealing only 
with property invested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who had only 
been appointed about 60 years. Neither 
of the cases put came within this cate- 
gory at all. 


Mr. HANBURY said, that if words 
were inserted to limit it to 60 years that 
would make it clear, and would go a 
long way to meet the objections raised in 
the Amendment. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) instanced the case of a man who 
had made a large fortune from the tin- 
plate industry in Wales, and then allo- 
cated a part of his fortune to some object 
in England or in Wales. The fund so 
given would be money derived from 
property situated in Wales. 


Mr. ASQUITH pointed out, in the 
first place, that the property could not 
be vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and, in the second place, that it 
would be a private benefaction. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
there was no provision in Clause 5 to 
send back to England anything that was 
found not to have been a private bene- 
faction, but which had originally come 
from England. 
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Viscount CRANBORNE admitted 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were only established 60 years ago. But 
property might have been derived 100 
years ago, and as an English endowment 
vested in the Commissioners. The en- 
dowment might have been derived from 
English or Welsh sources, and as this 
was determined, it might be allotted to 
secular uses in Wales or not. 

Mr. ASQUITH submitted that the 
words under discussion did not bear the 
interpretation that had been placed upon 
them. He suggested words which would 
confine the operations of the Bill to 
property vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and which had been 
dealt with by them. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON suggested 
that the words might be so altered as to 
catch the exact fish the Home Secretary 
wanted, and miss the others. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
the Commissioners had bought property 
in Lancashire. Suppose the money with 
which the property had been paid for 
was derived in Wales, would property 
such as this come within the clause 4 

Mr. ASQUITH replied that the 
clause would only apply to property 
locally situated in Wales or Monmouth- 
shire and vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and which had -been 
dealt with by them by way of sale. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh District) 
said, that as he understood the clause it 
seemed to propose fresh Disendowment 
of the Church in Wales. It meant, 
practically, that all property derived 
from English sources which had hitherto 
been devoted to Welsh interests was 
henceforth not to be devoted to them 
but to the interests of English dioceses. 
If so, he should have to vote against the 
proposal, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, the point was one of drafting 
and not of principle. As there was a 
question of substance to be discussed, he 
suggested that they should leave the 
drafting of the Amendment where the 
Home Secretary had left it with the in- 
troduction of the words he had suggested 
and pass on to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) proposed to amend Clause 4, 
which provided that after the passing of 
the Act the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and Queen Anne’s Bounty should declare 
what property vested in them consisted 
of or was derived from property in 
Wales or Monmouthshire by leaving out 
the words following :— 


‘*In whatever manner the same is applied, 
whether in England or Wales,’’ 


and inserting— 


‘¢ which is applied to the purposes of the Church 
in Wales.” 


He first, however, asked the opinion of 
the Chairman on a point of order sub- 
mitting that the words he proposed to 
amend were beyond the title of the Bill, 
and therefore the Committee could not 
consider them. 

*THe CHAIRMAN ssaid, that the 
words to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had called attention were in the 
Bill at the time when it was read a 
second time, and committed by the House 
to this Committee. It was too late to take 
any objection; if necessary, the Bill 
could be considered in Committee. 

Sir J. GORST pointed out that the 
clause not only affected Wales, but in- 
volved partial Disendowment of the 
Church in England. It proposed that any 
property held by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, if it were geographically 
situated in Wales or Monmouthshire, 
should be treated as Welsh Ecclesiastical 
property. Property in Wales was held 
by Christ Church, Oxford, in trust for 
purposes connected with Christ Church, 
and by the Bill this would have to be 
declared as Welsh ecclesiastical property. 
It was perfectly clear that it was not the 
geographical situation of property which 
made it Welsh property, but the purpose 
for which the property was held in trust. 
He suggested that the extremely wide 
words he proposed to amend should be 
omitted, and the clause should be con- 
fined to property which was applied to 
the purposes of the Church in Wales, 
and should not apply to property which 
was held in trust for the purposes of the 
Church in England. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he was 
rather surprised at the objection which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sit J. Gorst) had taken to the 
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words in the clause. The _ right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of them 
as though they amounted to a Disen- 
dowment of the Church of England? 
The right hon. Gentleman was probably 
not aware that much larger sums went 
from England to Wales than went from 
Wales to England. The fact was, that 
under the existing system some of the 
tithe rent-charge which was received in 
Wales went to the Church of England ; 
and some of the tithe rent-charge, to a 
much greater amount, that was received 
in England went to the Church of 
Wales; and that the effect of the clause 
would be to free the sum of £44,000 a 
year, now received as tithe rent-charge 
in England, which at present went to 
Wales, and to hand it over to the Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the 
purposes of the Church of England. 
Therefore, so far from the Welsh Com- 
missioners gaining by the proposed 
arrangement they would lose very con- 
siderably by it. If the Amendment 
were accepted the right hon. Gentleman 
would find that the result. would be that 
the somewhat considerable sum to which 
he had referred would be forfeited by 
the Church of England. There were a 
good many parishes in Wales jn which 
the tithe rent-charge collected was paid 
over to the Church of England; while, 
on the other hand, there were parishes 
in England the tithe rent-charge of 
which was paid over to the Church of 
Wales. It would be a much more 
equitable and satisfactory arrangement 
if the tithe rent-charge received in 
Wales were to be paid over to the 
Welsh Commissioners, and if the tithe 
rent-charge received in England were to 
be paid over to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. If the arrangement were 
adopted the Church of England would 
be a considerable gainer by the trans- 
action. 

Mr. KENYON said, that it was 
a perfectly well understood and an 
equally well known fact that certain 
Welsh tithes were paid to the English 
Church, and that certain English tithes 
went to the Welsh Church. In his 
opinion, therefore, it would make but 
little difference one way or the other 
if instead of the existing arrangement 
being continued the Welsh tithe went to 
the Welsh Church and the English tithe 
to the Church of England. 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON said that, as far 
as he could understand, the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary showed how difficult it was 
to effect a separation between the Church 
of England and the Church of Wales, 
and to divide fairly property which had 
been for the last 800 years one and 
indivisible. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) could not understand what 
compensation the Church of England 
was to get for what she was to sur- 
render under this Bill. There could be 
no doubt that, under Clause 4 of the Bill, 
the property belonging to the Church of 
England which was situated in Wales 
would be vested in the Welsh Commis- 
sioners. What compensation was the 
Church of England to receive for being 
deprived of that property. He thought 
that the provisions of the clause were 
all against the Church of England. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Isling- 
ton, N.) said, that it might be perfectly 
true that on a balance of what was 
to come to England from Wales, or 
to Wales from England, there might be a 
balance in favour of one side or the other, 
but he did not see how those individual 
benefices that lost their Endowments 
would have their loss made up to them, 
unless the case of each individual bene- 
fice was to be considered separately. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, that he did not think that the 
fears that had been expressed by hon. 
Members on this subject were well 
founded. He believed that as the Bill 
now stood, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners would havé to give compensation 
from their common fund to any English 
Ecclesiastical Corporation which was 
deprived of revenue by the operation of 
the Bill ; but if there was any doubt on 
that point, a clause could be inserted 
making it clear. On the whole he 
thought that the Committee would be 
well advised if they left the clause 
where it was. 

Mr. HANBURY thought that there 
should be a very clear distinction made 
between what was Welsh ecclesiastical 
property and that which belonged to the 
Common Fund. If they took the case 
of property in England forming part of 
an Endowment of the Welsh Church, 
that would go to Wales under the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH: No. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, that undoubt- 
edly such property would go to Wales 
under Clause 3. On the other hand, if 
they reversed the proposition, property 
in Wales forming part of an English 
Endowment would also go to Wales. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that at the pre- 
sent moment, as regarded this clause, 
the Committee only dealt with the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. Under the existing 
system the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were entitled to receive a certain amount 
of English tithe rent-charge, which was 
paid over to the Church of Wales; 
while, on the other hand, they received 
a certain amount of Welsh tithe rent- 
charge, which was paid over to the 
English Church. The object of the 
clause was to ensure for the future 
that all tithe rent-charge arising from 
Wales should be handed over to the 
Welsh Commissioners, and that all 
tithe rent-charge arising in England 
should be handed over to the Kccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and that the 
common expenses should be paid out of 
the common fund. 

Sir J. GORST asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved :—Clause 4, 
page 2, line 28, to leave out “and that 
property,” and insert 


‘for consists of capital sums belonging to or 
appropriated to the use of any ecclesiastical office 
or cathedral corporation in the Church in Wales, 
or the holder of any such office or member of 
any such corporation as such, and the property so 
ascertained and declared.’’ 


He did not think there would be any 
dispute about this Amendment, the 
object of which was to carry over to the 
Commissioners, for the purpose of being 
subsequently transferred from them to 
the representative body, a number of 
private benefactions which they other- 
wise would not get. The Amendment 
was entirely in the interest of the repre- 
sentative body. : 
*Sir F. 8. POWELL thought the 
effect of this proviso would be to make 
no distinction between capital arising 
from Wales and capital from England, 
which would be very mischievous to the 
Church in England. 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, this was a very 
technical matter, and he did not think 
the hon. Member appreciated the effect 
of the Amendment. It did not matter 
in the least in this case where the money 
came from, because it was all to go over, 
through the Welsh Commissioners, to 
the representative body. 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, the object of 
the Home Secretary was clear. He 
thought the point of the hon. Member 
for Wigan might be raised more appro- 
priately at a later stage. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Amend- 
ment was a monstrous violation of 
private trusts. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was somewhat 
discouraging to them that a proposal, 
which was entirely in the interest of the 
representative body to secure to the 
Church private benefactions, should be 
received with so much suspicion and 
hostility. 

Sir R. WEBSTER moved, Clause 4, 
page 2, line 28, to leave out “ the.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved, to insert after 
the word “ Act” in line 29 :— 


‘¢(2) Queen Anne’s Bounty shall forthwith, 
after the passing of this Act, ascertain and by 
order declare what property vested in them at 
the passing of this Act— 


First, is property which (exclusive of the 
money thirdly hereinafter mentioned) 
consists of, or issues out of, or is the 
produce of, or is or has been derived from 
property situate in Wales or Monmouth- 
shire ; 


Secondly, consists (exclusive of the money 
thirdly hereinafter mentioned) of capital 
sums belonging to or appropriated to the 
use of any ecclesiastical office or cathedral 
corporation in the Church in Wales, or the 
holder of any such office, or member of 
any such corporation as such : 


Thirdly, consists of money arising from the 
sale of parsonage houses in Wales or 
Monmouthshire, or of money paid under 
the Dilapidations Act, 1871, in respect of 
any such parsonage house ; 

and all property so ascertained and declared 
shall be the Welsh ecclesiastical property for 
the purposes of this Act.”’ 


Hon. Members would observe that the 
proposed subsection enumerated three 
classes of property vested in the Gov- 
ernors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, all of 
which he proposed should come within 
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perty. Subsequent destination would 
depend of course upon how far the pro- 
perty consisted of private benefactions, 
and how far it was derived from other 
sources ; he would only make one gene- 
ral observation on that point, which he 
thought could be more appropriately 
considered on Clause 5. He could not 
assent to the proposition laid down by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight and the hon. Member for 
Tunbridge Wells, that property of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty in so far as it had been 
derived from firstfruits and tenths, and 

Parliamentary grants, should be treated 
as on the footing of a private benefac- 
tion. In their opinion, the firstfruits 
and tenths had been from the earliest 
times a tax on the ecclesiastical endow- 
ments. They had been appropriated for 
public purposes by the Crown, with the 
consent of Parliament, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and had been diverted from 
the See of Rome in the direction of the 
Crown, and became Crown property. 
He called that public property which 
fell into the same category as the other 
ancient endowments, and should be 
treated in the same way. As to the 
Parliamentary grants there could be no 
question whatever that they came from 
a public source, from the taxpayers of 
the country, and the only critcism which 
had been made on that aspect of the 
case was that the Dissenters had also 
benefited. He believed it was true, how- 
ever, that what the Dissentershad received 
was @ comparatively insignificant sum. 
Then the third category consisted of 
money arising from the sale of parsonage 
houses, or of money paid under the 
Dilapidations Act 1871 in respect of any 
such parsonage house. What was the 
result of the principle? The result of 
the principle was to transfer to the Com- 
missioners the whole of these three 
classes of property, and the Commis- 
sioners would be paid so much as did 
not fall under Clause 5, the category 
of private benefactions. He trusted that 
this explanation would be considered 
sufficient at the present stage, and he 
should answer any subsequent criticisms 
that might be made. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Com- 
mittee would remember that some days 
ago he put down an Amendment 
directing that Queen Anne’s Bounty 
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should take a certain account, and in 
accordance with the result of thataccount, 
should or should not hand over sums to 
the Welsh Commissioners. If he was 
consistent and loyal, the Home Secre- 
tary must accept the principle of the 
Amendment he was going to propose. 
He proposed to leave out all the words 
after the word “declare,” so that the 
Home Secretary's Amendment would 
read in this way :— 

“To leave out all the words after the word 
‘declare,’ in line 2, to the end of the proposed 
Amendment, in order to insert the words— 
‘Firstly, what property (other than money the 

roduce of parsonage houses sold or paid under the 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, or property constituting 
private benefactions) is, at the passing of this 
Act, or has at any time been, vested in them, 
which consists or consisted of, or issues or issued 
out of, or is or was the produce of, or is or was 
derived from property situate in Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire ; and, secondly, what money (other 
than money constituting private benefactions) 
has at any time been expended by them in the 
acquisition of tithe rent-charge or glebe-land 
(other than residence houses) for the purposes of 
the Church in Wales ;’ and the balance (if any) 
by which the value of the property firstly 
ascertained exceeds the moneys secondly ascer- 
tained shall be Welsh ecclesiastical property for 
purposes of this Act.”’ 


He respectfully protested against the 
doctrine that all the property in question 
was ever intended by the Crown to be 
public property, and therefore open to 
the attack of those who desire Disestab- 
lishment of the Church. He would 
quote three lines from the book of that 
great man, the late Lord Selborne, where 
on page 166 of the fourth edition, he 
said :— 

‘‘Queen Anne’s Bounty, therefore, was in 
substance an act of restitution, rather than a 


donation. The revenue so granted had never 
been used for any national or public purpose.” 


If, as he contended, what was now left 
in the hands of the Commissioners no 
longer could be said to be the produce 
of what had come from Wales, on what 
rinciple could they say that more should 
be handed over to the Welsh Commis- 
sioners for secular uses? He believed 
the total receipts since 1703 from first. 
fruits and tenths in Wales was £139,050; 
proceeds in the hands of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, £123,338 ; from tithe redemp- 
tion, £6,600—making a gross total of 
£268,988. There was an expenditure 
out of the general fund of £290,699, and 
a further amount of Parliamentary 
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grants of £75,160, making a total of 
£365,859. The result was this, that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty had expended in 
Wales, excluding what was being spent 
upon residence, £365,859, or applying 
the principle laid down in connection 
with the last Amendment, an excess of 
expenditure other than what had come 
from Wales of £96,871. Out of that 
there had been expended on parsonages 
£84,215, leaving an excess of expenditure 
over anything which had come from 
Wales of £12,656. He had excluded 
entirely on both sides any expenditure 
which had come from private benefactions. 
He had also excluded the sums spent on 
parsonage houses and parsonages, be- 
cause that money would come back to 
the representative body under the scheme 
of the Bill. The difficulty he had in the 
matter was that he could not perceive a 
shadow of justice in the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had pointed 
out that the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had their general fund the same 
as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
that, having regard to the poverty of 
Wales, they felt an interest in increasing 
the existing Endowments bythe purchase 
of tithe, glebe, and so on, out of the 
moneys at their disposal. If the figures 
he gave were substantially accurate, and 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would not say that Queen Anne’s Bounty 
would put before the Committee figures 
which were not justified—the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty would be asked 
by the proposal of the Bill to go through 
the form of making declarations and 
orders in order to ascertain that they 
should not be called upon to pay over 
anything further than met the tithe and 
glebe; and he maintained that they 
could not be asked by the Home Secre- 
tary to pay more than the tithe and 
glebe existing to-day, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman could say that the 
Governors held unexpended moneys re- 
ceived from Welsh sources. The case he 
put forward he believed to be founded 
on simple justice, and he submitted it 
with confidence to the Committee. He 
appealed to hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite from Wales, who had 
disclaimed over and cver again the idea 
of desiring to obtain certain moneys for 
secular purposes. If the Amendment 
were not carried, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in addition to having sums of 
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money which at present represented the 
Endowments of Welsh livings, would be 
asking to receive money which had been 
contributed by members of the Church 
of England out of property situated 
nowhere in Wales. He was perfectly 
satisfied that when the case was fully 
inquired and examined into the injustice 
of the proposal would be perceived. He 
had endeavoured to state the case in a 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able to argue it, and if he had 
failed to make himself perfectly clear he 
should be glad to give further explana- 
tion. If the balance were as he had 
stated, by every principle of justice 
Queen Anne’s Bounty should not be 
made to contribute as proposed. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was sorry to 
have to again trespass on the Committee, 
but he would endeavour to state briefly, 
repeating much of what he had already 
said, the grounds upon which he asked 
the Committee to object to the Amend- 
ment. With reference to the passage 
his hon. and learned Friend had quoted 
from the late Lord Selborne, in regard to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty being given to the 
Church in restitution, and not as a 
donation, he would point out that the 
word “restitution” signified something 
being handed back to a person to whom 
it previously belonged. Now, inasmuch 
as those “firstfruits” and “tenths” 
had never previously been enjoyed by the 
Church of England—that they were first 
paid to the Church of Rome, were then 
paid over to the Crown, and finally 
handed over by Queen Anne to the 
Church, the grant could not be said to 
be a “restitution.” In the judgment of 
the Government the Bounty was public 
property in the same sense as the other 
Endowments with which the Committee 
had been dealing in the course of the 
Debates. He could not agree with his 
hon. and learned Friend that any of the 
provisions embodied in other parts of the 
Bill would render the “taking on 
account” either logical, necessary, or 
imperative. Queen Anne’s_ Bounty 
never held, and did not hold, any 
land in Wales at all. They might 
have purchased, but they were cer- 
tainly not the _ original holders 
of anything but tithe rent-charge. 
Every endowment, such as they were, 
was entirely derived from this tax upon 
livings, supplemented by Government 
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grants and private donations. They 
received those amounts on account of 
the Church in England, and they had 
invested them from time to time—some- 
times in Government funds and railway 
stock, sometimes in loans and mortgages, 
and at other times in the purchase of 
tithe rent-charge and free lands ; but, 
so far as his information went, they had 
never treated the question of the source 
of those funds as having anything to do 
with the manner in which they were 
appropriated. The funds were treated 
by the Governors in their books as a 
matter in which the whole Church in 
common was interested, and they had 
appropriated certain portions of them— 
no doubt with due regard to the neces- 
sities of each particular case—now to 
one diocese and now to another. He 
would call attention to another Amend- 
ment which stood on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. and learned Member, 
because he thought it went to show 
that the hon. and learned Member was 
hardly consistent in this matter, and 
because it was material to the discussion, 
and showed the view which Queen 
Anne’s Bounty and their advisers took 
of the proper dispensation of those funds. 
On page 50 of the Amendments the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had put down 
the following new clause :— 
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‘* Nothwithstanding anything in this Act or 
in any Act of Parliament or Charter contained, 
it shall be lawful for Queen Anne’s Bounty to 
make such payments as appear to them required 
for preserving the interests of persons interested 
in such payments at the passing of this Act, and 
in the discretion of the Governors to continue 
after the cesser of existing interests to apply for 
the purposes of the Church in Wales in the same 
manner as heretofore all or any part of such 
property (if any) as is at the date of Disestab- 
lishment applied for such purposes, and shall 
not be transferred by this Act as Welsh eccle- 
siastical property, or to transfer the whole or 
any part of that property to the Welsh repre- 
sentative body at such times and subject to such 
conditions and provisions as may be agreed 
upon between that body and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.” 


Very well, what did this mean? It 
meant that while his hon. and learned 
Friend would save the whole of this 
property, which was appropriated to the 
benefit of the Church in Wales, from the 
grasp of the clause under discussion, he 
would seek, by a later Amendment, to 
empower the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty to hand over the whole of that 
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same property to the representative body. 
By what title? The only ground on 
which it could be justified was that the 
Church in Wales had an equitable title 
to the enjoyment of the property, and 
that it had been used for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Yet, by his hon. Friend’s own 
argument, if an account were taken now 
in this matter it would be shown that 
there was nothing in the funds of the 
Bounty coming from Wales. Unless it 
could be shown that the property in 
question was Welsh ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, which he contended it was, and 
had been appropriated by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty for the benefit of the Church, it 
could not be dealt with in the manner 
proposed by his hon. and learned Friend, 
and if it was Welsh ecclesiastical property 
for one purpose it was so for another. 
The Government had included in this 
clause a great deal of property now in 
the hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty appro- 
priated to Welsh purposes, which were 
the fruits of private benefactions. They 
included it in this clause because it 
must pass to the Welsh Commissioners 
before it could finally reach the hands 
of the representative body. Therefore, 
for the purpose of this discussion, it 
was surely sufficient to point out that, 
whatever was retained by the Welsh 
Commissioners under this clause, would 
be, in the first place, property now 
treated by Queen Anne’s Bounty as 
part of the endownments of the Welsh 
Church, and only such part of that 
property as had been derived from 
public and national sources. That was 
a just proposal, and he could not recom- 
mend the Committee to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR observed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had put the 
question they had to answer in a very 
clear shape. He said: Was this 
ecclesiastical property or was it not? 
Was this contribution out of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty part of the endownments 
of Wales in any true and equitablesense ? 
He ventured to say that, in deciding 
this matter it was not at all necessary 
to go into the question of whether this 
was a public fund or not. What was 
the argumentofthe right hon, Gentleman? 
He had told them that this fund was a 
common fund belonging to the whole 
Church, and he had said that if the 
managers of the fund chose to give a 
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certain part of that common fund for 
the Welsh dioceses then it ought to be 
considered as part of the Welsh property; 
and as they were dealing with Welsh 
property they ought to deal also with 
that contribution. That reasoning was 
fallacious. This was, no doubt, a common 
fund derived from ecclesiastical property 
in England and Wales given by the 
bounty of the Caown for certain pur- 
poses connected with the benefit of the 
Church. It was distributed by those 
responsible for the contributions on the 
ground of necessity. If the Welsh Church 
got morethan itsshare, ifmore were given, 
to the Welsh Church than was contri- 
buted by it, then it was because the 
Welsh Church happened to be that 
part of the Church which was most 
in need of assistance. Therefore, if 
they examined the argument of the 
Government and probed it to the bottom, 
they would find that the Welsh Church 
was going to be robbed of this money 
because it happened to be mostin need 
of it. It was the poverty of the Welsh 
Church, and that alone, which was made 
the ground of the robbery. He had 
often heard wealth made a ground for 
robbery, but he had never heard poverty 
made such a pretext before. It cer- 
tainly appeared to him that the very 
fact on which the right hon. Gentleman 
had based his argument—namely, that 
the Welsh Church was more in need of 
a common fund than the other part 
of the Church in England—should be a 
reason why this source of income should 
be dealt with in a generous spirit and 
why the Government should not yield 
to the solicitations of their Welsh friends 
and try and take away, not merely the 
endownments proper of the Welsh 
Church, but every contribution of any 
sort common to the Welsh and the 
English Church on which they could 
lay their hands. That was the root of 
the matter. He did not care to argue 
where Queen Anne got the money to 
give the Church, but this money was 
given by the royal bounty to the Church 
as a whole, and because one part of the 
Church which they proposed to disendow, 
on account of its necessities alone, 
received more than its proportionate 
share he did not think they ought to 
consider that was the property of that 
part of the Church, which should be 
dealt with like the other parts of the 
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property they proposed to take away. 
The fund was distributed according to 
the views of the public needs involved. 
and he did not think they had any right 
to suppose. And it never had been sup- 
posed that the Welsh had a right to the 
particular allocation of the money until 
it suited the Government to discover 
that these were funds which by this 
clause might be appropriated in the 
manner proposed in the clause. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight had pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had gone on an entirely different 
principle in dealing with Queen Anne’s 
Bounty to that adopted with regard to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but 
the Home Secretary had not even con- 
descended to notice that point. In the 
earlier part of the clause it was distinctly 
provided that the origin of the money 
was to determine its distribution. Sub- 
section 1 of this clause as amended took 
for England all the money which had its 
origin in England and left for Wales all 
the money that had for its origin ecclesi- 
astical property in Wales. That might 
be good or bad ; but if they adopted it 
in Sub-section 1 of Clause 4 why should 
they throw it out in Subsection 2 of the 
same clause? The Home Secretary had 
never explained why he thought the 
principle of origin was a_ sufficient 
ground of distribution when they were 
dealing with the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and was to be thrown to the 
winds when they came to deal with 
money belonging to the Church funds. 
The Government should be consistent, 
and as they had laid down a principle in 
the first part of the clause, which had 
been unanimously adopted, he thought 
that principle should also govern the 
second part of the clause; and the 
Government should not introduce sud- 
denly, without reason or argument and 
against all the dictates of natural justice, 
a method of dealing with Queen Anne’s 
Bounty which seemed to him to have no 
motive at all except that of diverting to 
secular purposes as much as they could 
get of property which was at present 
devoted to sacred and religious uses. 

Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Uni- 
versity), replying to a remark of the 
Home Secretary, pointed out the sense 
in which the late Lord Selborne had 
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described Queen Anne’s Bounty as “ sub- 
stantially an act of restitution.” First- 
fruits and tenths were imposts laid on 
the clergy by the Pope (with the sanc- 
tion of Edward I. and later kings), not 
for the general purposes of the Papacy, 
but for a special and temporary purpose, 
viz., the support of the Crusades. When 
Crusades had ceased the tax was con- 
tinued. Henry VIII. assumed the place 
of the Pope in levying that tax—as the 
head of the Church in England. Queen 
Anne’s Bounty was (in Lord Selborne’s 
phrase) “substantially an act of restitu- 
tion,” because it restored to a religious 
use funds originally levied for a religious 
use. 
*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN ob- 
served that, without following the hon. 
Gentleman in his argument as to first- 
fruits and tenths it was quite certain 
that at the time of Henry VIII. the Pope, 
to whom they belonged, was disendowed, 
and these funds were handed over to the 
Crown, not as private property but as part 
of its general revenues. The sovereign 
used them for national purposes, and so 
things stood until the time of Queen 
Anne. Queen Anne handed the money 
over for the benefit of smal] livings, and 
certainly she did not do this in the 
character of a private benefactor. He 
thought hon. Members were mistaken in 
supposing that any part of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty was vested by the Governors in 
land in Wales. What happened was that 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
years ago, for all practical purposes, 
allocated certain portions of the fund 
subject to their control for the benefit of 
each diocese, and the dioceses of Mon- 
mouth and Wales had received a very 
considerable proportion of the fund. He 
ventured to say that the effect of that 
act of the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had been to make the fund a 
Welsh fund, and to treat it as anything 
in the shape of a private benefaction 
would be simply absurd. It was, in fact, 
a Welsh fund, and as much Welsh 
property as Welsh glebe or tithes. That 
being so, to accept an Amendment to 
treat the fund as a private benefaction, 
and hand it over to the Disestablished 
Church in Wales would be to run counter 
to the whole principle of the Bill. 

Sir R. TEMPLE remarked, that with 
reference to the argument of the right 
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would like to ask him this question : 
Supposing that the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
money were taken from the Pope and 
made over to the Crown, what did the 
Crown do with the money during the 
long series of years that elapsed between 
the time of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Anne? Was the money not used for the 
private benefit of the Crown, and as the 
private property of the Crown? 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: In 
those days there was no distinction he- 
tween the public and private property of 
Crown. The Sovereign dealt with both 
indifferently. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE asked, 
whether, in the time of Charles I., the 
Commonwealth, Charles II.,and James IT. 
there was no distinction between the 
money which belonged to the Crown as 
private property, and the resources 
placed at the disposal of the Crown by 
Parliament? Surely there was. Queen 
Anne’s Bounty through all these genera- 
tions remained the private property of 
the Crown, and he would not admit that 
it ever was public property. When it 
belonged to the Pope, it belonged to him 
as his property ; when he transferred it 
to the Crown, it was used by the Crown 
as private property. It was made over 
by the Crown to the Church for reasons 
stated, and the fact that the benefaction 
was made by a Royal person did not 
deprive it of the character of a benefac- 
tion. There was no definition in the 
Bill of the phrase, “ ecclesiastical pro- 
perty for the purposes of this Act,” but 
no doubt it meant all property made 
over to the Welsh Commissioners, to be 
transferred by them to the local authori- 
ties for secular purposes. He, therefore, 
gathered that a sum of money from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty would be handed 
over for secular purposes. If that was 
so, it became a very serious question. A 
very able financial argument had been 
advanced, and the only answer given by 
the Home Secretary was a plea of a very 
special character. Even after they 
allowed for the outlay upon parsonage 
houses, which would be handed over to 
the new Ecclesiastical Body, the sum ex- 
pended in Wales out of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty exceeded by at least £12,000 the 
amount derived from Wales. Therefore, 
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there was, at this moment, no money to 
be handed over from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty to the Commissioners. 


With 
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regard to the second part of the Amend- 
ment, there were certain benefactions 
made over by private donors to the 
Cathedral Corporations, or other corpora- 
tions, for specific purposes. These sums 
of money were to be saved from the net 
of the Welsh Commissioners, and were 
to be handed over to the new Church 
Body. But they might be devoted by 
that body, not to the specific purposes 
for which the benefactors gave them, but 
to the general purposes of the trust. 
That was not fair to the trust, and was 
a danger against which they ought to 
guard, and in placing the matter before 
the Committee they did not in the least 
desire to display any undue suspicion. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, he could not 
understand how firstfruits and tenths, 
which had been assigned by Queen Anne 
to the service of the Church, could be 
regarded as publicmoney. Up to Queen 
Anne’s time the fund had formed part of 
the privy purse of the sovereign; and 
had been wasted by previous sovereigns. 
But Queen Anne suspended the annuities 
in which most of the funds had heen 
spent, and of her own individual bounty 
handed them over to the Corporation, 
which she then founded, for the use of 
the Church. It was a free gift of the 
sovereign to the Church; it never lost 
that character, and he had no hesitation 
whatever in the saying that the country 
had no claim to it. He ventured to say 
further that it was a common fund, be- 
longing to the whole Church, and not to 
the Church of Wales alone, as was 
proved by its distribution, which had 
been common to England and Wales. 
That argument was, he thought, a strong 
one against the proposal of the Bill. It 
was one instance of what a tearing 
asunder of things closely united, would 
arise under the Bill. The sums con- 
tributed out of the Bounty to Wales had 
been contributed in all good faith by the 
Governors. The fund was a common 
fund, the property of England and Wales 
alike ; but an undue proportion had been 
given to Wales because of the poverty of 
the Church in Wales; and for the 
Government to contend that because of 
the favour which had been shown to 
Wales a large portion of the fund should 
now go to Wales, was most unjust. He 
had no doubt that if the Governors of 
the Bounty could have foreseen this 
result of their liberality to Wales they 
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would not have given so much to that 
country. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment in regard to this trust must in- 
evitably create distrust and instability 
in the affairs of the Empire, and shake 
that public confidence which was most 
essential to its progress and prosperity. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
been dealt with in a previous part of the 
clause ; and he thought the Government 
were in logic bound to treat alike the 
property of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and the property of the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty. One of the 
chief arguments used in the course of 
those discussions by the supporters of 
the Bill was the argument of Welsh 
nationality. That was a somewhat new 
discovery. Welsh nationality had not 
been much heard of until it was devised 
for political purposes. But if the 
principle were to be accepted that 
Wales was a separate nation they 
should carry the principle to its 
logical conclusion. If Wales were to 
be regarded as a separate nationality 
they must have a separate account for 
Wales. Wales could not enjoy at the 
same time the advantage of being inde- 
pendent and the advantage of being 
part of England. Again, so far as he 
was aware, Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
no landed property whatever in Wales, 
which was another reason why a separate 
account should be taken, inasmuch as 
there was no difficulty in ascertaining the 
value of investments money, and the 
account could easily be completed. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, that the Amend- 
ment raised a question of intricacy and 
complexity, and one of the difficulties in 
dealing with it was, that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment had only been 
placed on the Paper on Saturday, and 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir R. Webster) only appeared 
that day. The consequence was, that 
hon. Members who were following the 
progress of this Bill with some care 
found themselves in the greatest diffi- 
culty in the attempt to understand the 
real merits of the two Amendments. 
One thing, however, was clear, apart 
from the legal technicalities in which 
the Home Secretary had indulged—the 
Church had been in possession of this 
property for 200 years. Was there, then, 
to be no Statute of Limitations? Were 
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titles to be continually called up and re- 
considered? The Home Secretary pro- 
posed to take from the Church the title 
by which the Church had possessed this 
property for a length of time. The Home 
Secretary had told the Committee that 
one of the main reasons why he thought 
he had a right to seize upon this pro- 
perty was because certain Parliamentary 
grants were made to Queen Anne's 
Bounty, and, therefore, this Bounty was 
created a public fund which the State 
could at any time recall. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman forgotten the Parlia- 
mentary grants to Dissenters, and was 
he prepared to take back the property 
given to Dissenters under Parliamentary 
grant? The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that the Pariiamentary grants made to 
the Dissenters were nothing like the 
amount granted to the Church. He did 
not, however, seem to be aware that 
the Parliamentary grants to Dissenters 
had been larger and had continued for a 
longer period of years than the grants 
made to the Church. They amounted in 
theaggregate to £2,637,000. He disputed 
the accuracy of the HomeSecretary’s state- 
ment that firstfruits and tenths could 
not possibly be considered Church pro- 
perty, and remarked that the Govern- 
ment were hiding their real intentions 
in legal formularies. How much pro- 
perty was the right hon. Gentleman 
really going to take away from the 
Church? Could he not be explicit and 
state the facts in figures? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman intend to lay 
hands upon the capitalised property of 
the Church, as represented by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, or, did he only intend to 
take the Revenue? But the right hon. 
Gentleman was not only going to deal 
with Wales. He was going to take the 
firstfruits and the tenths from English 
benefices, and to sweep them into his net. 
The corpus of this property he had 
already taken. He had taken the tithes 
and the glebe; what else did he claim? 
The right hon. Gentleman had treated 
Queen Anne’s Bounty in a _ wholly 
different way from that in which he had 
treated the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
There ought to be uniformity in 
these matters. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had clothed his design in legal 
phrases. This clause, in itself, trans- 
gressed every principle upon which the 
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right hon. Gentleman had brought for- 
ward and founded his Bill. It trans- 
gressed the principle that private endow- 
ments should be held sacred; it trans- 
gressed the principle that since the year 

1703 all endowments should be held 
sacred ; it transgressed the principle 
that English property should not be 
touched, but only Welsh ; and it violated 
that canon which had been laid down 
from the Treasury Bench that equality 
of treatment should be dealt out to the 
Dissenting bodies as well as to the 
Church. It proposed to take away from 
the Church property which she had en- 
joyed undisturbed possession of for 200 
years, whereas every Dissenting commu- 
nity could claim the benefit of a statute 
of limitations after only 25 years. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the 
argument put forward by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Denbighshire 
had no foundation in fact. He had the 
highest authority for saying this. The 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
never appropriated these funds by 
dioceses, and Wales had received a large 
share of the funds simply because she 
was poor. The historical argument 
would, it was true, have to be further 
dealt with in Clause 5 ; but the Home 
Secretary, in his speech, had treated 
firstfruits and tenths as property that 
had never belonged to the Church, but if 
they referred to history, it would be 
found that at the time when Henry VIII. 
appropriated these funds, he issued a 
Commission to ascertain the nature of the 
benefices. This would hardly have been 
done if the same funds had been pre- 
viously paid to the Pope, so that it 
would be quite incorrect to say that 
Henry VIII. merely appropriated to his 
own purposes that which the Pope had pre- 
viously received. These funds were, in fact, 
treated as a special tax on the clergy. 
and to take from the Church that portion 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty which originated 
from firstfruits and tenths would be an 
act of immorality such as Parliament 
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part of the Bounty which was derived 
from private benefactions would be con- 
fiscated in the absence of absolute proof of 
title. That was treating the Church quite 
in an exceptional manner, for if Dis- 
senters could prove possession for a com- 
paratively short period their titlewas made 
absolute by statute. As to the third com- 
ponent part of the Bounty, namely, thepart 
originating in Parliamentary grants, he 
would point out that in the whole history 
of this country up to the present time 
one Parliament had never taken away a 
fund given by a previous Parliament 
when that fund had been used for the 
purposes for which it was intended. 
The Government were manufacturing 
new precedents for the purpose of 
diminishing the scanty resources which 
the Church in Wales hoped might be 
left to it. While the Government were 
prepared to treat the Church in this 
heartless and cruel way, they did not 
propose to touch the sums given to Dis- 
senters by Parliament. The Church was 
selected to suffer this exceptional confis- 
cation. Against this spoliation the Op- 
position would protest to the end. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, that though the Home Secretary 
had argued this matter from his point 
of view with its usual fairness, he clearly 
did not understand how deep was the 
feeling existing on the Opposition side 
of the House by these proposals respect- 
ing Queen Anne’s Bounty. When these 
Debates were read on future occasions 
in connection with other Bills, this pro- 
vision regarding Queen Anne’s Bounty 
would be considered the most objection- 
able and most indefensible of the provi- 
sions of the Bill. The funds derived 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty ought not 
to be treated in the same way as funds 
which belonged absolutely to the Welsh 
Church, and which, therefore, stood on 
a different footing. The distinction be- 
tween the Bounty funds and the other 
revenues of the Welsh Church was clear. 
In the case of the latter, the Home Sec- 
retary was dealing with funds which 
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were Welsh in their origin, but in 
the case of the former he was 
dealing with funds a large _ por- 
tion of which came from English 
sources. Had the Welsh Church any 
legal property in the funds administered 
by the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty? Did they even form an in- 
tegral portion for any legal purpose of 
the benefices to which they had been 
assigned? Supposing an incumbent 
were to get into financial difficulties, 
could the funds allocated to his benefice 
out of Queen Anne’s Bounty be seques- 
trated or used for the purposes of his 
creditors? He believed they could not. 
Perhaps the Solicitor General, who was 
in his place, would tell them whether 
there was this legal lien on funds which 
had been assigned by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty to certain Welsh 
benefices. If there was no lien of the 
sort upon them, then these purely volun- 
tary funds could be withdrawn at any 
moment. He believed the law officers 
of the Crown would bear him out in say- 
ing that these funds were not the legal 
assets of the holders of the benefices 
which they augmented ; and if they were 
not legal assets, on what ground did the 
Home Secretary propose to administer 
these funds in the same way as those 
other funds of the Church which were to 
be taken away unrighteously, as he 
believed, from one object and devoted to 
another? He did not believe that these 
funds were the property of the Welsh 
Church any more than they were the 
property of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. It would be worth illustrating 
the position of these funds by re- 
ference to others voluntarily contri- 
buted. There were funds given to the 
English Church, and, perhaps, to the 
Welsh Church, by different public bodies 
in this country. One such body gave every 
year £5,000 or more in support of 
religious services and institutions in 
places where soldiers were quartered. 
These were public funds given annually, 
and never taken away. When a Bill 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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for the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England should be brought forward, 
would it be proposed to hand over funds 
of that kind to the appointed Commis- 
sioners? The funds of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty were voluntary funds, free from 
the control of the Government. If the 
Governors of the Bounty chose to with- 
draw them to-morrow the Government 
could exercise no pressure upon them. 
The Government had no control what- 
ever over Queen Anne’s Bounty ; they 
did not appoint the Commissioners, 
and were not represented on the 
Commission. [Mr. AsquirH: “I am 
a Governor of Queen Anne’s Bounty.” | 
But the right hon. Gentleman had told 
the House he did not attend these 
meetings. [Mr. Asquiru: “ Hear, hear |” 
He believed that one of the objects of 
putting on some of the most hardworked 
Members of the Government was that 
they should not attend the sittings of the 
Commissions, but merely give them their 
moral weight. If the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Commissioners were to take any 
course the Government could not put 
pressure on them to take another 
course. Any day the money now given 
from the Bounty to Welsh benefices 
could be taken away. This proposal 
must be regarded as an indication of the 
Government’s determination, not only to 
take all the revenues which legitimately 
belonged to the Church in Wales, but to 
make it impossible that there should be 
in the hands of those who were friendly 
to the Church, revenues sufficient to re- 
place that which had been taken away. 
To take away funds which those who 
administered them could devote to other 
purposes at any time was high-handed 
spoliation, beyond that which was de- 
manded by the Bill. It was spoliation 
for which there was no precedent, and 
he hoped the House would resist it to the 
uttermost. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that the prin- 
ciple of Queen Anne’s Bounty was very 
easy to understand. For nearly 200 
years past, clergymen who had been in- 
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stituted into certain livings had been 
compelled to subscribe a sum to these 
funds. This money had been accumu- 
lated and used to improve the livings of 
certain small parishes, a large number of 
which were in Wales. On what principle 
of equity and fairness could this money 
be taken away? Supposing that men in 
the army, or any other branch of the 
public service had subscribed a certain 
sum on appointment, and that the 
amounts so contributed had been accumu- 
lated for certain men of the same class 
who were not so well off, could that be 
considered a fund which Parliament had 
aright to take for some other purpose? 
Supposing that the Commissioners, 
instead of employing the money wisely 
as they had done, had spent the corpus ; 
then there would have been no fund for 
the Government to seize. Surely it was 
the greatest discouragement to any wise 
administration of funds for it to become 
known that Parliament might come down 
at any moment and seize the funds for 
other purposes. This money was accu- 
mulated by the subscriptions of persons 
in the Church—subscriptions levied as a 
sort of tax to relieve poorer brethren ; 
and it was now to be applied to alto- 
gether different purposes. If it had 
ever been supposed that this money 
would be taken away for this “ baths and 
wash-houses scheme,” it would not have 
been accumulated. It would have been 
used from year to year for the advantage 
of the Church. Though Parliament— 
but fortunately not the House of Com- 
mons alone—had the power to do this 
iniquitous act, it had no moral right. It 
was an act of absolute robbery, and none 
the less so because it was proposed by a 
Government instead of by a private per- 
son. Parliament had a right to dis- 
establish the Church, but it had no moral 
right to appropriate money which had 
been put apart for special purposes by 
persons in the Church. When the 
history of this Government came to be 
written, people would beamazed that there 
should have been a proposal to take 
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back money which Parliament had voted 
for the Church. Yet that was the 
other aspect of the Government’s pro- 
posal. Children in a Kindergarten school 
understood better the principles of a 
gift. Savages might take back a gift by. 
force ; but they would not go through the 
farce and pretence of saying that they 
had a legal right to do so. It was 
absolute robbery, and when it was re- 
membered that the much larger sum 
voted by the House for the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies, and used by them, was not 
to be taken back, it appeared to be one 
of the most bare-faced actions ever pro- 
posed by any Government. The country 
ought to know of it, and he was sure 
that the great bulk of the Nonconformists 
would resent the Government's action. 
He had a great number of Nonconfor- 
mist friends and constituents, and he 
knew that they would not wish to be 
thus dishonest. No doubt they wished 


to abolish the advantage which the 
Church enjoyed for being established, 


but they did not wish tu take away the 
money subscribed to and for the Church 
by Churchmen, or the money voted by 
Parliament to the Church concurrently 
with other money voted to the Noncon- 
formist bodies. The Nonconformists 
would condemn any Government which 
made such an outrageous proposition. 
Sm JOHN GORST said, that he had 
some ground of personal complaint 
against the Government for the manner 
in which they had taken this matter. 
Earlier in the evening he had moved an 
Amendment, in which he declared that 
the true test of whether ecclesiastical 
property belonged to the Church in 
Wales or to the Church in England was 
the purpose to which it was appropriated. 
The Home Secretary did not at all en- 
deavour to combat the argument ; but 
stated that the principle of the Bill was 
not that of the appropriation of property, 
but that of its geographical situation. 
All that which was in Wales was Welsh, 
and that which was in England was 
English. The right hon. Gentleman said 
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that it was possible to get more out of 
the Government scheme than out of the 
other; and he seemed to think anyone 
foolish who preferred justice to mere 
self-interest. But his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol thought it was 
hetter to leave the Bill on the Govern- 
ment principle, and, therefore—perhaps 
sentimentally—he withdrew his Amend- 
ment without taking the sense of the 
House upon it. In this clause the geo- 
graphical principle was applied both to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and he was 
simple enough to suppose that this prin- 
ciple was to be applied all through. But 
now it appeared that where it was for 
the disadvantage of the Church, the geo- 
graphical principle was to be applied, 
as in the case of the Bishops. [Mr. 
AsquitH : “ No; it was for the advan- 
tage of the Church.”] But in regard to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the Government 
left the geographical principle, and _ re- 
turned to the principle of regarding the 
purpose to which the money was devoted. 
The Government applied the principle 
not of legal appropriation, but appropria- 
tion at the discretion of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and thought that because the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
thought fit in their discretion to devote 
a certain part of their common property 
to ecclesiastical purposes in Wales it 
should be held to be Welsh ecclesiastical 
property. Could anything be more un- 
just or unreasonable? His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Wight proved conclusively by figures 
that everything which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners possessed which had been 
derived from Wales had been returned 
to Wales with a considerable surplus, 
and therefore, if the Government adopted 
anything like a geographical plan, the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
got nothing from Wales which they had 
not returned. But the Government pro- 
posed to make over to the Welsh Com- 
missioners, to be devoted to secular 
purposes, funds derived from firstfruits 
and tenths of English benefices, and 
where, owing to the poverty of the 
Welsh dioceses, a certain portion of 
English ecclesiastical property was 
devoted to Welsh purposes, that pro- 
perty should be stereotyped as Welsh 
ecclesiastical property. The Home Secre- 
tary had been challenged to explain the 
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different principles which the Government 
had adopted in the two cases. He tried to 
answer a good many of the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight, but this point he passed 
by. Then the Leader of the Opposition 
pointed out the omission, and asked him 
to make it good. Everyone in the House 
must have noticed the hiatus. The 
Committee would come to the conclusion, 
and the whole country, too, to-morrow, 
that there was no answer; that the 
Home Secretary had for purposes of his 
own, thought fit to apply one principle 
in one case and another in another. 

Mr. ASQUITH rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 164 ; 
Noes 125.—(Division List No. 109.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words from the word ‘declare,’ in line 2, 
to the word ‘situate,’ in line 6, stand 
part of the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 171 ; 
Noes 137.—(Division List No. 110.) 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by inserting 
words to make it clear that the property 
to be dealt with should be limited to 
property belonging to the Church in 
Wales. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he was 
willing to accept the Amendment, which 
appeared to him to be a reasonable one. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN moved 
to amend the proposed Amendment by 
inserting words excluding from the 
operation of the Amendment all property 
derived from Parliamentary grants in 
augmentation of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
He moved the insertion of these words 
because he desired to know how far the 
Government were justified in taking 
from the Church that which had been 
granted to it by Parliament since 
1703, whereas they did not propose 
to take a single farthing from the 
Nonconformists who received grants 
from the same source at the same date. 
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He pointed out that the late Lord 
Selborne had said that the money granted 
to the Church by Parliament had not 
been used chiefly in Church-building, and 
in the case of the Nonconformists it was 
given very largely for other purposes 
altogether. Some of the money granted 
by Queen Anne’s Bounty was used for 
Church building, and some to endow small 
parishes in Wales. In precisely the 
same way money had also gone to help 
poor Nonconformist ministers. The facts 
were very extraordinary, showing how 
between 1722 rnd 1850 grants were con- 
ferred on Nonconformist ministers. In 
the Appropriation Act of 1840 sub- 
stantial sums were given to Presbyterian 
ministers and poor refugee clergy, and 
these he submitted were grants to aug- 
ment their stipends. In the same way 
the Queen Anne’s Bounty between 1809 
and 1820 made provision for the stipends 
of the clergy in the poor parishes of 
Wales with the help of Parliamentary 
srants. Why were they going to treat 
the two cases differently? He admitted 


that the money given to the Nonconfor- 
mist ministers had been spent, but in the 


case of the Church it was income saved 
If they chose to save the money from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty and keep it as a 
fund to assist poor livings it still re- 
mained income, and not capital. He did 
not propose that they should ask the 
Nonconformist bodies to refund the 
money they had received, but he did say 
that in this case they ought not to take 
the funds of the Church. On the grounds 
of religious equality he proposed this 
Amendment, which he hoped the House 
would accept. The hon. Member now 
proposed to reserve the Parliamentary 
grants, and not to treat them as Welsh 
ecclesiastical property, but a week ago 
the whole Opposition voted in favour of 
an Amendment to leave the Church in 
Wales only the sum provided in a Parlia- 
mentary grant. The Opposition might 
of course adopt what tactics they 
pleased, and there was no necessity that 
they should adhere to logical consis- 
tency, but he thought it desirable to 
put on record such a singular fact. With 
reference to the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman in this particular case he 
should have thought the proper time to 
raise the question would have been when 
they came to consider what were and what 
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were not private benefactions. He did 
not, however, complain of its being 
raised then, because he apprehended that 
if it were disposed of then it would be 
settled once and for all. The contention 
was—that funds now vested in the 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
which were derived from Parliamentary 
grants, should not pass at all to the 
Welsh Commissioners, although every 
private benefaction was going to pass to 
them. He pointed out that this was an 
argument merely of form. The result 
would be, if this were carried, that these 
private benefactions would remain in the 
hands of the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and would never pass to the 
representative body of the Disestab- 
lished Church at all. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument, as he understood it, 
was that these grants should at any rate 
not go into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, not because they were not de- 
rived from public funds, but because 
certain Dissenting bodies had received 
similar grants that they did not propose 
in that Bill to deal with. These, how- 
ever, were very inferior endowments. 
In 10 or 12 years something like 
£1,100,000 was voted by the House to 
the Church of England, and he did not 
believe that if they were to take the 
sums contributed to the various other 
bodies from the beginning of time they 
would amount to anything like that 
sum. These sums had been disposed of 
to a very large extent in the purchase 
of sites and the building of chapels. 
Inasmuch as they were leaving sites and 
churches to the Church of England, that 
question did not arise at all. But how 
was the balance disposed of ? In personal 
grants given to individuals by way of 
compassionate allowance. It was be- 
cause these Parliamentary grants were 
notexpended in compassionate allowances 
or temporary increases of salary, but 
were held in hand for permanent pur- 
poses, the question was differentiated 
altogether. They had here, as part of 
the permanent Endowment of the Church 
of England in England and Wales, sums 
of money which, if they came to look at 
their origin, could be traced to Parlia- 
mentary grant. If they could show him 
a similar case in respect to any Dissenting 
Body, let them produce it. He did not 
believe such a case could be produced. 
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Dealing with this sum on the same| Leaving this arguwmentum ad hominem 
footing as the funds arising from first-| of the right hon. Gentleman, and turning 
fruits and tenths, it must be treated |to the objection he raised to my hon. 
in the aggregate arising from Church | Friend’s arguments, the whole matter 
Endowments. He very much regretted | could be put into a nutshell. Partly in 
that the Amendment had been raised | the early part of this century, or chiefly 
at this stage, as he thought it was very|in the early part of this century, Par- 
desirable that they should not have the | liament gave large sums of money both 
Debate two or three times over. |to the Church and to the Nonconformist 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : On the ques- | Bodies. [‘‘ No, no!”] To which sugges- 
tion of order and convenience I will| tion does the hon. and learned Member 
not say much, because I do not profess | object ? 
to have a strong opinion, though, speak-| Mr. ABE] THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
ing off-hand, I should say that the two|E.): The larger part of them went to 
questions of Parliamentary grants and|the Church. Only a small proportion 
private benefactions are widely different | went to the Nonconformist Bodies. 
topics, and ought to be kept apart. I| Mr. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
should have thought it more convenient | learned Gentleman could not have heard 
to leave the cases of private benefac-|what I said. I said that in the early 
tion and public grant in different cate-| part of the century Parliament gave 
gories ; but, leaving the question of) large sums both to the Church and Non- 
order, and coming to the Amendment, | conformist Bodies. The exact sum I 
T cannot help thinking the right hon. | understand to have been, in the case of 
Gentleman must have felt rather em-/the Church, £1,100,000, and in the case 
barrassed in opposing the Amendment. of the Nonconformists, £208,000. I 
In the first place, he told us that, a take the figures that have been supplied 
week ago, the Opposition had voted for | ‘tome. These two respective sums, given 
giving up the Parliamentary grant to to different denominations, had precisely 
the tender mercies of the Welsh Dis-|the same source. Both these funds were 


establishers, and for saving the ordinary | spent for the purposes of the denomina- 
Endowments of the Church. He rd ta to whom they were given. It 


siders it the grossest inconsistency that | appears that the Nonconformist Body 
we should put the question of Endow- | | spent their money within a year, or, at 
ments on one side, and endeavour to | all events, within a short time; but the 
keep the Parliamentary grants. Was | Church, acting from economic ’ motives, 
ever such an argument addressed to/| which now turn out to have been very 
the Opposition by the Gentleman in | improvident, capitalised the money, and 
charge of a Bill? Here we have to devoted the income to the purposes for 
deal with a case of highway robbery.' which the fund was given. Both methods 
The gentleman of the road demands from for spending the money were legitimate, 
the traveller his purse. The traveller but I think, in the interests of the body 
puts in the plea: “Leave me my purse | concerned, the financial procedure of the 
and I will give you my watch!” Not | Church was better than that of the Non- 
at all,” says the gentleman of the road, | conformista. The method of the Church, 
«TJ will have your purse,” and his purse |in dealing with this money, would cer- 
he takes. Then the question comes up | tainly make it go further and do more 
of the watch, and the unfortunate vic-| good than the expenditure of the money 
tim says :— in a few years. That was exactly what 
3 ‘happened in the case of the Church. 
Very well, spare my watch. If you Pasay Some 80 years afterwards come the Gov- 


k but 
adn bac my purse, but in any case s * ent and ssy — 


“These two funds may have had the same 

Says the gentleman of the road :— origin, they may have had exactly parallel 

objects, they may have been used more or less 

“What inconsistency! We decided the! for corresponding aims, but, one having been 

question of the purse over the watch at an earlier | spent, I cannot appropriate it to secular pur- 

stage in our proceedings, and it is absurd to put | | Poses. The other not having been spent, I can 

in a claim for either one or the other after we | appropriate it to secular purposes. One set of 

have had the arguments out at an earlier | | gentlemen I can rob, the other set I cannot rob. 
ye Ag | I do what I can.’ : 


. Griffith Boscawen. 
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That really is no travesty and no exag- 
geration of the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I never heard anything 
like it in the western part of the civilised 
globe. In Oriental countries I have 
heard something very like it. It is pre- 
cisely the operation by which the Turkish 
Pasha, or perhaps, to avoid any inter- 
national complications, I should say the 
Oriental Pasha, or the Chinese or the 
Mongolian successfully prevent the ac- 
cumulation of capital value in the 
countries which they respectively govern. 
He can and does take any form of accu- 
mulated property, but the annual pro- 
duce of the annual harvest spent in the 
year escapes, or almost escapes, his 
beneficent action. Why should we 
initiate these Oriental methods? Why 
should we, in other words, treat income 
which is spent differently from income 
which is capitalised? They have pre- 
cisely the same origin, they have precisely 
the same object, and they are used for 
precisely the same purposes. Unless the 


Government are prepared to tell us that 
they would have taken these Noncon- 
formist Endowments if they could, but 


which have only been saved from their 
clutches by the fact that the judicious 
Dissenting bodies to whom they were 
given, with a felicitous foresight of the 
policy of the Party to which they 
belonged, spent the money. Unless the 
Government are prepared to tell us that, 
I cannot imagine upon what principle 
they can justify the action they have 
taken. It appears to me that here the 
Government have really an opportunity 
of showing that they are prepared to 
follow out those principles of religious 
equality of which they make such loud 
profession. If they persist in keeping 
the Bill in its present form, if they refuse 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend, either 
in regard to this clause or some other 
clause—for my hon. Friend, no doubt, 
would withdraw his Amendment if there 
were some prospect given of redress at a 
later stage—if they refuse now or later 
any prospect or hope of redress, then it 
is only a vague and empty pretence for 
the Government to tell us that their one 
desire, the one animating desire of all 
their policy, is to treat the Nonconformist 
bodies precisely as they treat the Church 
of England, and to mete out the same 
measure of justice to both. Here isa 
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practical opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to show what they will do. If 
they persist in telling us that they mean 
to deal with the Church funds, and I am 
sure they will not pretend to tell us that 
they would deal with Nonconformist 
funds, for they have not the power—we 
shall have a perfectly conclusive test of 
the exact value of all those professions 
on the strength of which this Bill has 
been read a second time, and on which 
they mean to drive it through Committee 
and through all the remaining stages in 
the House. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON failed 
to see that the course being taken by 
the Home Secretary in this matter was 
in keeping with the declarations he had 
made. He had stated distinctly that 
the Disestablished Church in Wales 
should be placed in precisely as good 
a position, as regarded privileges, as 
every other religious community in 
Wales. On another occasion, he repeated 
the statement over and over again that 
he would certainly apply the same mea- 
sare of justice to the Church that he 
would apply to the Dissenting bodies. 
The Under Secretary had said much the 
same thing—that exact equality should 
be established between all religious de- 
nominations. The right hon. Gentleman 
had certainly miscalculated the amount 
of the Parliamentary grants that were 
given to the Nonconformist bodies. 
They amounted tomore than two millions. 
Server yet. Hon. Members might laugh, 

ut had they seen the returns of 1840 and 

1843 with reference to grants to eccle- 
siastical establishments, meaning to all 
religious denominations? If they looked 
at them they would find that the 
money which was granted to the 
Church was ear-marked. It was for 
Church building, and the money 
granted to the Nonconformists from 
1723 to 1850 was not ear-marked. The 
Nonconformists had had their cake and 
had eaten it. Still, the effect was just 
the same to those who had provided 
the cake—namely, Parliament, by means 
of the grants. For his own part he had 
never asked for anything in the course 
of that Debate but equality of treatment 
between Nonconformists and Churchmen 
—simple justice, and that was the very 
principle upon which so many Noncon- 
formists opposed the Bill. How could the 
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Home Secretary come forward now with 
a policy which treated the Church 
differently from the Nonconformist 
bodies, when he had over and over 
again declared that he intended to treat 
them all exactly alike ? 

Mr. AMBROSE said, the Govern- 
ment was proceeding on the ground that 
the property in question was that of the 
Church in Wales. How did it ever 
become so? The Home Secretary had 
overlooked the fact that there was really 
no Church of Wales at all. There was 
a Church of England having vicarages 
and benefices in Wales. A rector or an 
incumbent might be entitled to certain 
property. It was proved that he could 
recover a debt on that property, and that 
fact was atest of property. Consequently, 
it was not denied that the Bill might 
appropriate the property either of glebe 
or other lands, or funds attached to the 
rectory or vicarage of a parish or of a 
cathedral corporation. There they 
would be dealing with the property of 
the Church. But who were the owners 
of the property under discussion? Not 
the Church, but Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Was there anyone representing the 


Church in Wales who could enforce pay- 
ment from Queen Anne’s Bounty? The 
sums referred to were given only in the 
nature of grants, and might be revoked 


by the Governors at any time. Suppose 
Queen Anne’s Bounty said, with respect 
to any particular vicarage :— 


“You have now a large congregation—suffici- 
ently large to provide your wants, and you do 
not need any longer our grant,” 


and they withdrew their grant. They 
had a perfect right tosoact ; their grant 
was revocable at any time. Well, that 
was a test of property, and it could not 
be said, under such circumstances, that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was the property 
of the Church. The Governors could 
exercise their discretion over the whole 
range of the Church; they might dis- 
pense the money in any way which their 
judgment best commended. Payment 
could not be enforced from them, and 
where there was no power of action there 
was no property. It might be said 
that certain sums had been contri- 
buted by the congregations, which 
went to swell up the _ income. 
The various Churches in Wales had a 
right to accept contributions from rich 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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men in the district. Were these con- 
tributions to be capitalised and taken as 
Church property? Nothing of the kind. 
Even the Home Secretary did not say 
so, and therefore when the right hon. 
Gentleman said they took this as the 
property of the Church in Wales, he said 
it was not the property of the Church. 
There was no more a case of property in 
this than there was on the part of those 
who obtained alms according to the dis- 
cretion of those who had the adminis- 
tration of a trust. He submitted, there- 
fore, that the claim of the Government 
in this matter was groundless. 

Mr. BARTLEY characterised the 
policy laid down in this proposal as a 
discouragement to, and a plunder of, 
thrift. The contention of the Home 
Secretary seemed to be that if money 
were spent recklessly it should escape 
altogether, but if it had been husbanded 
and carefully looked after, as was the 
case with this fund, it was to be plun- 
dered. If the House of Commons were 
going to look round in order to plunder 
a particular fund because it had been 
well managed and had for many genera- 
tions done good work, then there would 
be a distinct discouragement given to 
endowments. In his judgment there 
was a danger of this at the present time. 
There was a system growing by which 
everybody felt that endowments and pro- 
visions of this sort were not secure. If 
the feeling spread abroad that endow- 
ments were to be appropriated simply 
because the Government of the day were 
ordered to take that course by a certain 
number of votes which kept them in 
Office, then it would be a very serious 
matter for the future. He had too high 
an opinion even of the present Govern- 
ment to think that even they would have 
thought of doing this if it had not been 
that they were forced to do it by their 
Welsh allies. This was a policy of abso- 
lute robbery, and although he himself 
believed that, do whatever they might, 
they could not injure the Church per- 
manently, he said emphatically that to 
set about a system of discouraging every 
plan by which the wise administration 
of funds had been secured in the past 
was wrong in principle and mischievous in 
its consequences. Because it would tend 
enormously to discourage endowments 
of every sort in the future and was the 
beginning of a most mischievous course 
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of procedure, he hoped the Committee 
would divide against the proposal of the 
Government. 

*Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wands- 
worth) drew attention to the fact that 
the Home Secretary had not joined issue 
with the Mover of the Amendment, but 
on the contrary, admitted his facts. 
What was the object of the Amendment ? 
It was that if this Bill passed into law, 
and there was to be confiscation, such 
confiscation should be carried out with 
an equal hand. Amendments in a Bill 
did not admit the principle of a Bill. A 
Bill was in fact only one long “ ques- 
tion proposed.” The hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment submitted that 
if Parliamentary grants which had been 
made to the Church or to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty in aid of clerical men were to be 
taken away from the funds which, by 
careful husbanding, had been invested in 
order to make permanent provision for 
Church purposes, then that the like funds 
given to the Nonconformists should be 
dealt with in the same manner. The 
Home Secretary did not deny the facts. 
On the contrary, he said— 


‘‘True both denominations have received 
these grants, but they have received them in 
very different proportions.” 


But that was not a reason why this 
Amendment should not be carried ; it 
was a reason why, if the knife was 
to be put in, it should be put in in 


a proportionate degree. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the funds which 
were given to the Nonconformists by 
the hand of Parliament were only one- 
fifth of those given to the Church. Then 
why was that one-fifth not to be brought 
into hotch-potch? Either that should 
be dealt with in the same manner or the 
Church should be let off to the extent 
of an equal sum. That was the proposal 
which was comprised in the Amendment, 
and the Home Secretary had not made 
any case against it. He must take ex- 
ception to the reviling manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had met the 
Amendment. He had taunted the 
Opposition with having last week voted 
that other endowments should be allowed 
to be retained and only Parliamentary 
grants dealt with. But because they 
proposed Amendments in a confiscating 
Bill they did notagree in the confiscation. 
They only said that if the Government 
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were going by their superior strength 
to carry the Bill, it was at least their 
right to modify it as much as they could. 
They proposed their Amendments with 
a view to mitigate the confiscatory effect 
of the Bill, therefore it was rather out 
of place for the Home Secretary to taunt 
them with the fact that last week they 
opposed the confiscation of the other 
property and that this week they opposed 
the confiscation of Parliamentary grants. 
It was competent to the Opposition in 
one week to oppose the one and in the 
next to oppose the other, and it was 
not inconsistent, because the ground of 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment was this : 
that if you take away Parliamentary 
grants from the Church you must also 
take it from other people. He submitted 
that the Government had admitted the 
case of his hon. Friend in principle, and 
the only case they had made against it 
was one of degree. And they had not 
proposed any Amendment themselves by 
which that degree of injustice was 
remedied. 

*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) said that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the Regiwm 
donum was a capital sum. It was 
always an annual grant, originating in 
the days of Sir R. Walpole, and amount- 
ing to nothing more than £1,600 a year 
and it was not regarded at that time as 
an ordinary Parliamentary grant, but as 
a compassionate gift on the part of the 
sovereign, out of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown. As far as his knowledge 
extended, it was never voted to any 
Nonconformist bodies as such, but was 
simply paid to individuals, by distributors 
appointed by the Crown, and there were 
Nonconformists who strongly protested 
against the grant. 

Mr. BARTLEY: But did they take 
it ? 

*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS: 
No ; certain individuals took the grant, 
but the Nonconformist bodies, as bodies, 
were never in receipt of it. And half-a- 
century ago the Nonconformists besought 
that House again and again to withdraw 
the grant, and eventually it was discon- 
tinued. That was, he thought, the 
first time in history that recipients of a 
Parliamentary grant had come to this 
House and asked that it might be with- 
drawn, and the precedent had not been 
followed since. 
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Sir R. WEBSTER thought it de- 
sirable that the extraordinary historical 
statement just made should be met at 
once. The hon. Member had drawn a 
graphic picture of a gentleman going 
about with £1,600 in his pocket, and 
making a distribution of it against the 
will of the whole Nonconformist body 
particular Ministers who happened to 
receive it. That was a statement which 
hardly did credit to Nonconformist 
Ministers. Was the hon. Member aware 
that the grant (the Solicitor General 
would correct him as to the exact 
figure) amounted altogether to at least 
£208,000? Was he also aware that 
there was a similar grant made to Pres- 
byterian Churches in Ireland which 
amounted to no less than £2,000,000, 
and which, under the Irish Church Act, 
was made the subject of express com- 
pensation, for which Irish Presbyterian 
Ministers received between £5,000,000 
and £7,000,000. The statement of the 
hon. Member that this was unwillingly 
forced on Nonconformist bodies was, 
therefore, not supported by historical 
facts. The Church was entitled to as 
much consideration as was shown to the 
Presbyterian bodies under the Irish 
Church Act. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York), in answer to 
the appeal of his hon. and learned 
Friend, stated that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester had somewhat over- 
stated the amount. He found that, 
according to the 1842 Return, the grant 
was £141,000, as against the £208,000 
quoted, and the grant to the Church of 
England at the same period was 
£2,935,000. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
not investigated the matter very closely, 
but his authority for his statement was 
the late Lord Selborne, who mentioned 
£270,347 as the sum received as the 
Regium donum before 1845 by English 
Nonconformists, and that for the period 
after that date £216,660 would be a safe 
estimate. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) stated that the College of 
Maynooth received £26,000 a year, and 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
£45,000 a year as the Regiwm donum. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 183 ; 
Noes 205.—(Division List No. 111.) 
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Sir R. WEBSTER proposed to insert 
after the word “sums,” in line 8 of the 
proposed Amendment, the words “ con- 
stituting private benefactions within the 
meaning of the Act.” He explained 
that the object of the Amendment was 
to put Queen Anne’s Bounty in exactly 
the same position as the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Mr. ASQUITH hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen would not press the 
Amendment ; not because he was opposed 
to it in principle, but because there 
would be a discrepancy between the 
first and second sub-sections if it were 
carried. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved, in line 13, 
to omit the words “in respect of any 
such parsonage house.” Unless these 
words were left out they would prevent 
similar payments on farm buildings and 
buildings of the parsonage hous:s from 
being dealt with under the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str R. WEBSTER moved, in line 14, 
after “ property,” to insert “ firstly and 
secondly.” As the clause stood, it would 
include as Welsh ecclesiastical property 
the property under all these heads, and 
if some such words as he suggested were 
not inserted, nothing could be done by 
Queen Anne’s Bounty after the passing 
of these Acts in respect of the matters 
mentioned in the third sub-section. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that to keep the 
sums dealt with in the third sub-section 
in the hands of Queen’s Anne’s Bounty 
would be to run the risk of a deadlock. 
He would have the words “as from the 
date of disestablishment” inserted in 
reference to the third sub-section. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved the follow- 


ing proviso :— 


‘* Provided always that no part of the 
governors’ general fund shall be deemed to 
consist of or issue out of, or be the produce of, 
or be derived from property situate in Wales or 
Monmouthshire, by reason only of its being 
invested in the debenture or other stock of any 
railway company owning property so situate.”’ 
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Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
this proviso exhausted all the possibilities 
of the case. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he would 
cause inquiry to be made into the point. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Home Secretary’s Amendment 
as amended, 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
must ask the Committee to express its 
opinion on this sub-section. When he 
presented an Amendment earlier in the 
evening, he was met by a speech on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
stated that in his view the substance of 
the Amendment was practically disposed 
of by a clause which appeared in his 
name subsequently on the Paper. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said, because 
he had put down aclause in the interest 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, the language 
of the Amendment stamped it as being 
ecclesiastical property. He thought that 
this inference was not correctly drawn, 
and it was not intended to be conveyed. 
He had been consulted by the heads of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty as to whether or 
not the Bounty would be entitled to 
give any grants at all to the Welsh Dis- 
established Church. Having taken 
advice with regard to their Acts of 
Parliament and Charters, he came to the 
conclusion that it would be illegal and 
contrary to the constitution of the 
Bounty that any grant should be made 
to the Disestablished Church after Dis- 
establishment. He thought it right, 
however, to give the Bounty power to 
continue at its discretion grants to the 
Disestablished Church in Wales; but he 
did not intend to suggest that, because 
grants were now being given, therefore, 
the Bounty should give the same amount 
or that it should be made from the same 
source. The largest portion of the 
grants were out of the general fund. 
They did not deny that under the scheme 
of the Government, where the Bounty 
had spent money in tithe or glebe that 
was to go over to the Welsh Com- 
missioners. Their protest was different. 
To take a concrete case. Assuming that 
£700 had been received from Wales for 
first-fruits and tenths. That sum was 


vested by Queen Anne’s Bounty in tithe 
or glebe for the benefit of a particular 
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parish. It would go over to the Welsh 
Commissioners. Suppose that in the 
same time the same sum had been con- 
tributed out of English _first-fruits. 
According to the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Welsh Commis- 
sioners would get both the sums, and he 
contended that there was no right or 
justice in that. The right hon. Gentle- 
men had no right, and it was not within 
the scheme of his Bill to have, in addi- 
tion to the money which was now repre- 
sented by existing Church property, 
money in the hands of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, which never came from Wales 
at all. If it were shown that the 
managers of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
paid away in Wales more than they had 
ever received from the Welsh Church 
there was no principle upon which that 
charity ought to be called upon to make 
any contribution from the funds in 
their hands towards the purposes of this 
Bill. He asked the Home Secretary to 
give some explanation of the principle 
upon which he justified the rejection of 
his (the speaker’s) Amendment, and he 
would ask the Committee, failing such 
explanation, to express their opinion 
upon the subject. This was one of the 
parts of the Bill which showed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not acted upon 
any principle, but that he had moulded 
and changed the provisions of his Bill 
according to the dictates of hon. 
Members from Wales, and that he was 
not dealing with the Welsh Church in 
the same way as the Irish Church was 
dealt with. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH ssaid that 
the Opposition had over and over again 
appealed to the Home Secretary to give 
some reason why he had treated 
property vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in a different way from 
property vested in the Managers of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given no reply to the reiterated 
appeal. The right hon. Gentleman only 
gave them the closure, and he hoped 
they might even yet receive some answer 
to their questions. 

Mr. ASQUITH: We have heard I 
do not know how many speeches, and I 
have explained to the best of my ability, 
certainly three times, and with the 
greatest detail, the grounds on which 





the Government have made this proposal. 
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I decline to take up the time of the 
Committee with repeated arguments. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
deny that the right hon. Gentleman has 
made a great many speeches. The ques- 
tion is whether any of them have been 
to the point. I really do not wish to intro- 
duce unnecessary heat into this Debate ; 
but I ask my opponents who have been 
present during the Debate whether they 
have heard any one word from the Home 
Secretary dealing with the point ? 
[Cries of “Oh!” from the Ministerial 
Benches|. The point is this. The 
Government bring in a clause dealing 
in two subsections with two great 
central funds. One of these is ad- 
ministered by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; the other by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. The principle on which the 
Welsh share of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners has been appropriated to 
secular purposes is that money coming 
from Wales is taken away from the 
Church, while money not coming from 
Wales is left to the Church. Having so 
dealt with that central fund, we ask the 
Government, in dealing with the other 
central fund, to take that portion which 
comes from Wales and to give it to 
ecclesiastical purposes. They refuse, 
and take up another position, and adopt 
a wholly different and absolutely un- 
justifiable course, the only conceivable 
ground for a distinction being that they 
yet more money by changing their prin- 
ciples than they would if they remained 
consistent in regard to their original 
proposition. Our modest request, made 
three or four times, is that they should 
explain upon what the difference which 
they are making depends. I say boldly 
that in all the numerous speeches which 
the Home Secretary has made he has 
not in any single instance alluded in the 
most faint manner to that distinction, 
nor has he given us the slightest infor- 
mation in regard to it. That is not the 
way to treat an Opposition anxious to 
argue out the points raised in this Bill, 
and not to obstruct it by irrational 
objections. In treating us in this way 
the Government are not adopting the 
best means for transacting the business 
of this House with speed and decorum. 
Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
desired to corroborate every word that 
had fallen from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The Home Secretary had never 


Mr. Asquith. 
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answered the questions put to him. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] Some hon. Members 
near him dissented, but he had heard 
several of them say that they could not 
hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, so how could they assert that he 
had replied to the arguments addressed 
to him? The tactics of the Government 
with reference to this question had been 
very curious, and as to the Home Secre- 
tary’s “innumerable” speeches the box 
on the table in front of him might have 
heard them, but they could not be 
heard in the part of the House where he 
sat Time after time hon. Members 
near him hady expressed the wish that 
the right hon. Gentleman would speak 
up. The conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not such as was likely to 
shorten debate. He would not answer 
questions satisfactorily, and when pressed 
took refuge in the closure. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 196 ; 
Noes, 172.—(Division List No. 112.) 


It being midnight the CHarrman left 
his Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Read the 3°, and passed. 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (MARRIED 


WOMEN) BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd May], “That 


| the Bill be committed to the Standing 


Committee on Law,” etc. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, etc. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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Consolidated Fund 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 28th May 1896. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Swansea, after the death of 
his father, 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.--[n.1.] 


Reported from the Standing Committee 
without further Amendment; the Report 
of the Amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole House to be received on 
Thursday next. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHILDREN) BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
without Amendment ; Bill to be read 3* 
on Thursday next. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Committee 
without further Amendment ; the Report 
of the Amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole House to be received on 
Thursday next. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered,—that Standing Orders Nos. 
92 and 93 be suspended, and that the time 
for depositing Petitions praying to be 
heard against Private and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills, which would 
utherwise expire during the Adjournment 
of the House at Whitsuntide, be ex- 
tended to the first day on which the 
House shall sit after the Recess. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Standing Orders Nos. 21 and 29 con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dis- 
pensed with for this day’s Sitting. 

VOL. XXXIV. [rourrH sEriEs]. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 1) 
BILL [H.L.] AND 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 2) 
BILL.—[H.L. | 
Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 4) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 5) BILL.—{H.L.] 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTIoN PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (LLANGOLLEN) 
Bitt.—{#.1.] ; 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTioN PRovIsiONAL 
OrpER ConFIRMATION (LONGBENTON) 
Bitt.—[H.1. | ; 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (WILMINGTON) 
Bitt.—[H.1. | ; 


ELEMENTARY EpucaATION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (CROYDON) 
Bitt.—[H.1. } ; 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orpvers (No. 1) BILL; AnD 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orvers (No. 2) Bit; 


House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bills to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No 2) BILL. 

Read 2* (according to Order) ; Com- 
mittee negatived ; then (Standing Order 
No. 39 having been dispensed with) Bill 
read 3* and passed. 


Q 
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FINANCE BILL. 

Read 2* (according to Order) ; Com- 
mittee negatived ; then (Standing Order 
No. 39 having been dispensed with) Bill 
read 3* and passed. 


DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.] 

Viscount HALIFAX rose to move 
the Second Reading of the Divorce 
Amendment Bill. He said the Bill did 
not in any way affect the facilities for 
divorce which at present exist. It left 
the law as to divorce untouched. Its 
object was to release the clergy and their 
parishioners from one particular obli- 
gation imposed by the Act in regard to 
persons who have been divorced for 
adultery, which they felt to be an outrage 
to their conscience ; to relieve the whole 
Church of England from an occasion of 
great scandal, and the law itself from 
the imputation of sanctioning what any 
one who seriously considered the question 
must feel to be a very great profanation 
of the sanctities of religion. Up to 1857, 


when the Divorce Act was passed, 
dissolution of marriage between persons 
who had contracted a valid marriage 


was unknown to the general law, the 
State in thismatter endorsing the Church’s 
law. It was possible to obtain from 
the Courts which then had  cogni- 
zance of such subjects, a decree which 
involved a judicial separation. It was 
possible to declare during the lifetime of 
the parties, a marriage null which had, 
in fact, never been a marriage at all in 
the eye of the law, but so far as the law 
was concerned a divorce in the ordinary 
sense of the word, with power to contract 
a fresh marriage, was impossible. The 
only way in which a valid marriage 
could be legally dissolved up to 1857 
was by a private Act of Parliament, 
which overrode in that particular case 
the general law, and was assumed also 
to override the law of the Church. Now, 
whatever one might think about divorce, 
no one could justify such a state of 
things as that. If the then marriage 
law wasa good one it was outrageous 
that it should be liable to be set on one 
side by private legislation ; if it was bad 
such legislation was not a_ sufficient 
remedy. Moreover, private Acts of 
Parliament were expensive processes, 
and it was intolerable that what was open 
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to the rich should be denied to the poor. 
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No one could wish such a state of things 
to continue. But whether the remedy 
adopted was the right one was another 
question. He did not disguise from 
their lordships that in his opinion 
the right remedy was not taken. 
He thought it would have been much 
better to leave the law as it was and 
refuse all facilities for such private Acts 
of Parliament. In the interests of the 
happiness of the greatest number there 
could be no doubt, even putting all 
religious considerations on one side, that 
it was much better marriage should be 
treated as indissoluble. It might seem 
hard in some cases, but life very often 
was hard, andexperience had conclusively 
shown that facilities for divorce, far 
from diminishing the number of unhappy 
marriages, had largely increased them. 
This, however, touched upon a point 
outside the purposes of the Bill. What 
he had to point out was that when the 
Divorce Act was passed, and it was 
made legal to dissolve a valid marriage 
for certain specified reasons, it was felt 
there was so much to be said against 
the proposed change, that a provision 
was inserted in the Bill by which no 
person whose previous marriage had been 
dissolved for adultery should be entitled 
to claim the blessing of the Church from 
the incumbent of the parish upon a 
subsequent union. If the Divorce Act 
had not qualified this provision there 
would have been no occasion for the 
present Bill; but, unfortunately, the 
Divorce Act grafted an exception upon 
it. It provided, by Clause 58—and this 
was the clause he was asking their lord- 
ships to repeal—that, although the in- 
cumbent of the parish might refuse to 
give the blessing of the Church to a parish- 
ioner whose violation of the Seventh 
Commandment alone made another 
marriage possible, such parishioner, if 
he or she could pick up any stray clergy- 
man who was willing to undertake the 
office, might intrude the stranger, against: 
the will of the incumbent and against 
the will of the parishioners, into the 
church for the purpose of giving God’s 
blessing to a marriage which was cer- 
tainly not entitled to it. In no other case 
was any clergyman allowed, against the 
will of the incumbent, to intrude into 
his parish or minister in his church. 
The one exception was the exception 
conferred by this clause, and that for 
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the sake of gratifying a person who had 
been publicly convicted af breaking the 
Seventh Commandment, who had broken 
the most solemn vows and obligations 
taken before the Church, and had thus 
been proved to be perjured both to God 
and man. Could any one say such persons 
were entitled to indulgence? They could 
go to the registrar’s office and obtain 
a marriage, legal for all purposes. 
Let them be content with that. But 
it was not only the clergy who were 
aggrieved in this matter; it was the 
body of the parishioners. Look at the 
case of a devout congregation attached 
to the church. The members of it had 
been doing their best to lead Christian 
lives, and to encourage in all around 
‘them virtue and morality. A scandal 
occurred in the parish, a case, it might 
be—as such cases generally were—of 
deliberate sin and heartless selfishness, 
and yet they were forced to see >a 
guilty perpetrators of the scandal treated 
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just in the same way as the guiltless, | 
and married with all the paraphernalia | 
and with the same prayers and the same | 
blessings as the most innocent and) 
virtuous. It was not merely the clergy, | 


but the parishioners, who had a right to 
claim redress from such a state of affairs. 
But there were even higher interests 
involved than those of the clergy and 
the parishioners. Had the Church of | 
England norights? Did she possess no 
conscience? Was it tolerable that she 
should be asked to sanction the union and 
to bless the marriage of persons who had 
violated their most solemn obligations ? 
Was she to connive not only at the in- 
fraction of the Seventh but of the Third 
Commandment as well? Was it toler- 
able that a service should be forced on 
the Church which the Bishop of the 
diocese in a recent case had declared no 
power on earth would have compelled 
him to perform? It was true the Church 
of England met with scant justice in 
these days. They were being told that 
it was for her advantage that it was 
proposed to deprive her of the means 
with which her own members had en- 
dowed her for spiritual purposes. Should 
they be told that the maintenance of 
this injustice was also for the advantage 
of the Church of England? Was it an 
advantage to the Church of England 
that this injustice should remain? It 
was not only in the interests of the 
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Church that he pleaded ; he spoke aiso 
in the interests of the State. It was 
not the Church only which was con- 
cerned to keep up the standard of 
morality. Could the State allow, with 
impunity, the most solemn obligation to 
be treated as of no account? They were 
told that perjury was largely on the in- 
crease. It was not denied that perjury 
and collusion tainted, to a frightful and 
increasing extent, the proceedings of the 
Divorce Court. Could they imagine any 
way more calculated to make men think 
lightly of such offences than to insist 
upon the Church giving her blessing to 
persons who had been guilty of them ? 
Was there ever a time when society 
could less afford to play fast and loose 
with such matters? Consider the litera- 
ture that abounded at the present time— 
the plays which were acted, the revela- 
tions of the Courts of Justice, the trials, 
the reports of which, to their infinite 
disgrace, were hawked about the streets— 
and say whether on every side there was 
not abundant reason for protesting 
by every means in their power against 
the evil current which was displaying 
itself so strongly at the present time? 
It was true the measure he was pro- 
posing was a small one. It might be 
said also that it was not a complete 


solution of the difficulties with which it 


professed to deal ; that it did not suffi- 
ciently protect the conscientious con- 
victions of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England : he did not deny that 
there was some truth in these objections, 
but he had been anxious not to encumber 
the Bill with contentious matter. It did 
remedy one very conspicuous griev- 
ance, and unless those who brought for- 
ward these objections were prepared to 
bring in a wider Bill to give effect to 
their views, he did not think he need 
concern himself with objections which 
were merely brought forward as excuses 
for doing nothing. One thing he warned 
those who might be opposed to the Bill 
not to say—namely, that Parliament 
having agreed to put such a clause on 
the Statute Book, the clergy and laity of 
the Church of England had nothing to 
do but to acquiesce in it. When it was 
shown that the very moderate reform he 
was asking for was to be definitely re- 
fused, that question would have to be 
raised, and when that happened it would, 
perhaps, be answered in a way those 
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who might have urged it as a reason for 
not supporting this present Bill would 
have cause to regret. Meanwhile he 
refused to discuss it. He did not believe 
the reform he was asking for would be 
refused. It was moderate, it was reason- 
able ; it had, he believed, the unanimous 
support of all the episcopate ; it had the 
approval of the clergy ; a resolution in 
favour of it had been passed by a unani- 
mous vote of the Lay House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury; and the 
interest it was exciting in the country 
was witnessed to by the great number of 
Petitions in favour of it which had been 
sent up in a very short time from all 
parts of the country. Petitions had 
been sent from 440 different places, to 
which were attached 23,000 or 24,000 
signatures. More than this, it had the 
support of large masses of persons out- 
side the Church of England; and he 
thought he could not do better than con- 
clude by reading a letter he had received 
from the Rev. H. Price Hughes, one of 
the most leading and distinguished re- 
presentatives of Nonconformist opinion, 
who wrote to him as follows :— 
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“T am very thankful that you have intro- 
duced a Bill which will deprive guilty divorced 
persons of the monstrous legal right which they 
now have to force themselves into a Christian 
church even when they have given no sign 
whatever of repentance. Your Bill does not 
deprive them of their civil right to re-marriage, 


and such offenders are surely not entitled to 
demand more than that from the compulsory 


law of the land. I should think that every 
devout Nonconformist who understands the 
strictly limited nature of your proposal will 
agree with your Lordship.”’ 


He earnestly trusted that their Lord- 
ships would read the Bill a second time. 

*THE ArcHBISHOP OFCANTERBURY: 
I think I ought at once to say how very 
earnestly I support the Motion of the 
noble Lord, and trust that this Bill may 
receive a Second Reading. The noble 
Lord has gone through a series of points 
which are weighty, some more than 
others, but all have justice in them. I 
should like to confine myself to one 
point which has not, perhaps, been 
brought out quite enough. I think it is 
my business to speak for those who have 
been so utterly unconsidered in the Act. 
I wish to say something on behalf of the 
rights and feelings of the parishioners. 
The Bill touches only the case of the 
guilty person in a divorce, and I shall 


_ Viscount Halifax. 
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confine my remarks entirely to the case 
of the guilty person. It can be said of 
the law as it exists now that it does 
fairly and rightly consider the feelings 
and views of the clergy in the matter. 
The law as it stands leaves the clergyman 
quite free to decline to celebrate what 
he considers to be an infamous marriage, 
but the law as it stands pays no attention 
whatever to the feelings and views of the 
parish and congregation. The parish or 
congregation are totally ignored in the 
matter, and their church is actually 
placed by law at the disposal of a very 
guilty person for a very sacred purpose. 
My Lords, I ask, is it a matter of indif- 
ference to the parishioners where such a 
marriage is celebrated, in their parish 
church or in a town-hall? I do not 
believe there ever was a time when the 
churches were so much to the people as 
they are now. The building, the restor- 
ation, and the adornment of churches 
during the last 50 years and more are 
sufficient proof of that. I believe that 20 
millions of money have been spent in 
less than half a century in the building, 
restoration, and adornment of the 
churches. In fact, the churches have 
never been so cared for, and have never 
been so decorated by the parishioners as 
they have been during the past few 
years. Great regard and love is 
shown by congregations for their places 
of worship. And what do the people 
think of this particular matter? I am 
sure, from the utterances one hears, from 
Nonconformists as well as from church 
people, that a very large majority of wor- 
shippers—who are the people most con- 
cerned in this matter—most strongly 
object to the marriage of a guilty divorcee 
being celebrated in their church. It 
is said that every parishioner has a 
right to the use of his parish church. 
That is true. But what does it mean? 
It means a right which can be claimed 
by the parishioner only for certain Chris- 
tian purposes, such as for worship and 
for the ceremonies which scanctify his 
home—for his marriage, for the bap- 
tism of his children, and for the burial of 
his dead. The right of the parishioner 
to the use of the church does not extend 
beyond that. Again, the law recognises 
in the plainest and strongest manner the 
difference between parishioners and a bad 
parishioner. It recognises that difference 
in the administration of sacred offices. 
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A man convicted of notorious sin, though 
still a parishioner, has no right to pre- 
sent himself for Holy Communion. If 
he has the indecency to do so, the law 
protects the clergyman in his refusal to 
administer the Communion to such a 
man. Again, there are particular per- 
sons over whom the rites of the Church of 
England cannot be used when they are 
laid in the grave. And this very Act 
of 1857 recognises entirely and markedly 
the difference between the innocent 
divorcee and the guilty divorcee, because 
the innocent may claim the office of the 
parson in the celebration of marriage but 
the guilty may not. But now while the 
guilty divorcee has no claim on the parson 
he has a claim on the church. He has 
no claim on the office of the man, but he 
has a claim to the use of the church in 
which that office is to be performed. 
Well, my Lords, a man may have a right 
by law, but there is such a thing as 
decency in the use of rights. And if a 
man lacks decency in the use of right, 
the church is not to be called upon to 
follow suit with him. The parishioner 
has a right to use the church, but he 
has only a religious right to make a 
religious use of it. And yet, under the 
law as it stands, a man, bearing the 
stigma of a Court of Justice, is entitled 
to claim the use of the Church for that 
very ceremony which he has outraged. 
From the court to the church; driven 
out of one place as a disgraced adulterer, 
he enters the other as a bridegroom, 
amid the sound of bells and with every- 
thing the church can do to celebrate his 
marriage as a holy rite, and it may be 
with his paramour, and it may be on a 
sacred day like Easter morning. This, my 
Lords, may be said to be a strong way of 
putting the matter; but we must look at 
strong cases if we want to test any law. 
I say that is not a religious use to which 
to put the church, that it is flying in 
the face of all religious feeling. The 
parishioners have the same right to say 
to the guilty divoreee—“That is not 
what our church is for”—as the parson 
has to say to him if he wants him to 
celebrate the marriage ceremony —“ That 
is not what I am for.” It must be re- 
membered, my Lords, that if a man who 
stands in the position of a guilty divorcee 
desires to be married, the law provides 
him—properly enough, for it could not do 
otherwise—with a legal mode of marrying. 
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He can be married by civil marriage and 
lose nothing in the eyes of the law. But 
if he wants to gratify a religious senti- 
ment in the celebration of his marriage, 
he must not murder other people’s re- 
ligious sentiments in order to gratify it. 
But it is a contradiction in terms to 
speak of religious sentiments and religious 
impulses in the case of a man who desires 
to make vows which he has flagrantly 
violated before. Then again, how are 
the parishioners to express their rights. 
In many things the voice of the clergy- 
man is the voice of the parishioners ; 
in many things the parishioners have no 
other voice than the voice of their parson. 
Heis called parson because he is the “ per- 
sona,” the representative of the parish- 
ioners ; and yet he cannot refuse on their 
behalf the use of the church to one whom 
they feel to be a disgrace to them and their 
parish. It may be argued against the 
Bill that it is unfair in one respect be- 
cause it refuses to the guilty divorcee 
what it does not refuse to a person who 
may be as guilty or more guilty—I mean 
the co-respondent. That is a good argu- 
ment for including the co-respondent in 
the Bill, and if this were moved, I sup- 
pose the noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill would accept it; but it is no argu- 
ment for excluding the guilty divorcee. 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that 
taking the Bill in the abstract, he 
would have approved of it had it 
been brought in under other circum- 
stances. But unfortunately it had been 
brought in, not by the bishops after 
consultation as to how far the existing 
law ought to be altered, but it had been 
brought in by the head of the English 
Church Union, a body which had been 
active recently in getting up a riot ina 
church which was led, not by any person 
belonging to the church, but by a curate 
of a distant church, who took upon 
himself to try to stop a particular mar- 
riage by violence. The action of that 
curate was so indefensible that even 
members of the Church Union had 
written to express their disapproval 
of it. That body had now got its 
president to introduce a Bill in refer- 
ence to those marriages, and the noble 
Lord had done so in a very mild speech ; 
but it was notorious that that body was 
opposed to the marriage of the innocent 
divorcee as well as to the marriage of 
the guilty divorcee—a proposition which 
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it was impossible to support. If any- 
body had moved for a Committee to con- 
sider the question generally, and as to 
how far the existing law might be modi- 
fied, he would have nothing to say 
against the proposal. He would use as 
strong language in reference to the guilty 
divorcee as had been used by the rev. 
Prelate who had just spoken, and by the 
Bishop of London in Convocation the 
other day. But he would like to point 
out that there was one little difficulty in 
the way of a suggestion which had been 
made by the Bishop of London on that 
occasion. The rev. Prelate had said it 
was true that the objection against the 
innocent divorcee could not be main- 
tained ; but that the objection against 
the guilty divorcee could be maintained 
and ought to be maintained, while the 
offence was fresh and while he had given 
no sign of repentance. But to whom 
was the guilty divorcee to give the sign 
of repentance? To the clergyman asked 
to marry him, he presumed. Then the 
clergyman was to take upon himself to 
say and certify to the parishioners and 
the public when a guilty divorcee had 
sufficiently repented to be allowed to be 


married in church. Did their Lordships 
not see that that made the clergy 


masters of the position as regards 
the administration of the rites of 
the church? And why after that 
particular sin more than any other ? 
Were the parishioners likely to allow the 
clergyman to say— 


**Ohno! You have done such and such things, 
such and such things ; so report, truly or falsely, 
says. I won’t admit you to Communion or to 
any other Church privileges ?” 


That was the inevitable result of allow- 
ing these privileges to be refused or 
given at the discretion of any indi- 
vidual, even up to bishops. Most people 
on that side who had written on this 
matter had carefully put in the words— 
though this Bill did not—*until the 
partner of his guilt isdead.” So, accord- 
ing to them, there were two things that 
ought equally to justify the permis- 
sion of an adulterer to be married in 
Church—one was repentance, to be 
judged of by some clergyman, and the 
other was the getting rid of the adul- 
terous wife by death. In his opinion 
this was a Bill to put the parishioners 
at the mercy of the clergyman. If a 


Lord Grimthorpe. 
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man went to a parish where Clergy- 
man A was supreme he could not get 
married ; but if he went to a parish 
where Clergyman B was in charge he 
might get married immediately. What, 
moreover, about the rights of the parish- 
ioners, which the most rev. Prelate 
insisted on? Where did the power 
come in to exercise their rights under 
this Bill? This was a Clergy Supremacy 
Bill as it was a Bill to allow the clergy of 
the Church of England to determine 
whether a guilty divorcee ought to be 
married or not. The noble Viscount 
very naturally and cleverly said this had 
nothing to do with the innocent divorcee. 
But where did this proposal come from ? 
It came from that set and nest of people 
who had been raging for the last six 
months at least against marriage of 
innocent divorcees. There had been a 
great deal of correspondence in The 
Guardian and other papers, and one 
clergyman stated that he had consulted 
his Bishop as to whether he ought to try 
to resist the intrusion of another clergy- 
man into his church. The Bishop very 
truly replied that ‘the Church is. not 
yours.” These people talked about the 
law of the Church. What was the law 
of the Church about marriage? No less 
a man than Lord Hardwicke said there 
were some ecclesiastical things with 
which the canons had no power to deal 
at all, such as the prohibitions of mar- 
riage. The people who had been writing 
and talking about this thing asserted 
that divorcees of any kind ought not to 
be married at all, and they quoted the 
107th canon, which had nothing in it 
about divorcees whose marriage has been 
“ dissolved,” but only those who have 
been “ judicially separated,” as it is now 
called, and who never could lawfully 
marry again, but might come together 
again whenever they liked. That had 
been pointed out over and over again, 
but they went on asserting that the law 
of the Church of England is what they 
want it to be, but know perfectly well 
that it is not, and disregard all the 
challenges to them to prove their asser- 
tion. And then they come here with 
this defective and illogical Bill, which 
does either too much or too little, and 
leaves just the same capricious power of 
refusing the privileges of the Church as 
the Act of 1857, without regard to any 
general law. 
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THE Marqugss or SALISBURY: I 
venture to interpose merely as a layman, 
because I want to express a hope that 
the policy of my noble and learned 
Friend in traversing the whole episcopal 
array and attacking them en bloc will 
not call upon them those Parliamentary 
anathema which would be adapted to 
the circumstances. I would point out 
that his speech is the strongest argument 
for the Bill that could be made, because 
there is no one in this House whose 
practised and trained intellect is so gene- 
rally recognised as that of my noble and 
learned Friend, and we may be perfectly 
certain that everything that can be said 
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to determine whether the Church shall 
be used or not, because I cannot admit 
the doctrine that the Church is so 
entirely the property of the clergyman 
that he is the person who has the 
most right to decide; but that is a 
matter we may well relegate to Com- 
mittee. The question is that a great 
scandal should be removed, and we must 
not in this matter chop logic too closely. 
It is a question whether we will remove 
a scandal which is very extensively felt, 
which has been largely and widely de- 
| nounced, and which is denounced, not 
by persons in one theological quarter, it 
is not the opinion of any one special 





about the Bill will find a place in his| school of theology, but it is denounced 
speech ; but when he addressed himself, by persons who feel that the present 
to the task he could find practically |state of the law has this operation— 
nothing to say against the Bill, and he|that it declares to all the world that 
wandered into all germane and non-|the Church condones the sin of adultery. 
germane circumstances which he could) You cannot imagine a more serious 
think of in reference to it. He called|scandal in the relations of the law to 
up all the stores of learning which he | the Church than such a state of things 
has derived from the study of the Church | as this. I do not believe that it was 
newspapers for the last six months; he| consciously put into the Act of 1857. 
denounced the episcopal logic and the What was before the legislators of that 
performances of one Janus—he did not | date was that there were undoubtedly a 
mention which—in particular. He led large number of clergy who objected to 


us into all the misdeeds of the English | the re-marriage of divorcees, whether 


Church Union, and he laid down a prin-| innocent or guilty, and the opinion of 
ciple, which would be rather formidable! Parliament of that day was heavily in 
if applied to general legislation, that we favour of permitting the marriage of 
should not pass a Bill if the person who! divorcees. It was thought that it would 
proposed it had done anything foolish be a serious scandal if the clergy could 
with regard to any other matter. I de-| have expressed their views by shutting 
mur to the general tone and scope of my | out of their churches innocent divorcees 
learned Friend’s . argument, though I|}who might wish to be married. But 
entirely admit if he was making a speech now that attention has been drawn to 
against the Bill he could not well have! the question, there is such an obvious 
done it in any other way. I admit, for|consensus of opinion among those who 
argument’s sake, that the English Church | feel deeply on such matters from a moral 
Union is the most pernicious body in the | point of view, without distinction of 
world. I am content to admit all my | theological opinion, that we should do 
noble and learned Friend can say against | unwisely if we allowed such an evil to 
the episcopal logic. I will listen with-| goon without a remedy. Do not say 
out flinching to the castigations which | that it gives undue power to the clergy. 
fall upon the episcopal shoulder; but,| Already the clergy have the power of 
when all this is said and done, if the| branding the conduct of a divorcee who 
Bill is a good one, we shall have to pass| wishes to be re-married, but they can 
it all the same. We have merely to refuse to take part in the marriage. 
consider whether the Bill is in the in-|That is the strongest condemnation 
terest of the Church of England and in| which the clergyman can put upon the 
the interest of the country. I admit at|conduct of the divorcee. The mere 
once I do not particularly like the|exclusion of the divorcee from the 
machinery of the Bill. I should prefer|Church does not add very deeply to 
that the discretion was left to some one | that condemnation ; but it prevents 


else than the clergyman of the parish. 
I think the Bishop is the proper person 


what is a scandal not only in the eyes 
of the clergyman, but in those of all the 
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parishioners, and it prevents doubt from 
being thrown on the moral teaching of 
the Church. Therefore, without pledg- 
ing myself to the precise words of the 
clause, and claiming to be allowed 
entirely to disengage it politically from 
all questions of the action of the English 
Church Union, and intellectually from 
all questions of episcopal logic, I shall 
vote for the Second Reading. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERScHELL): It would be impossible for 
any of your Lordships not to feel much 
sympathy with the general object of the 
noble Viscount who introduced the Bill. 
There can be no doubt that there are 
many people who object to such 
marriages taking place in a church. 
But I would remind your Lordships 
that there is a principle involved to 
which the noble Marquess has alluded. 
He is content to treat it as a detail of 
the Bill, and under those circumstances 
I will also treat it as a detail; but it 
seems to me to be of very great import- 
ance. I would remind the House of 


what took place when the Divorce Act 
was passed. There were many persons 
who thought that a clergyman of the 


Established Church ought not to be 
permitted at his will to refuse to 
solemnise any marriage to which there 
was no legal impediment. There was 
much discussion in the House of 
Commons, and ultimately a provision 
was inserted for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the difficulty. Clergymen were 
enabled to refuse to solemnise these 
marriages, but, by way of compromise, 
the Government of the day proposed a 
provision which would secure to the 
parishioners their legal right to be 
married in their parish church in all 
cases where there was no legal impedi- 
ment. The clause, which it was now 
proposed to repeal, as ultimately drawn 
was carried in the House of Commons by 
a majority of more than two to one. If 
this Bill proposed that no such marriages 
as this should be permitted in a church, 
it would free the question from a diffi- 
culty which weighs upon my mind. But 
the present Bill does not prohibit such 
marriages. It leaves the decision as to 
whether they shall be solemnised or not 
entirely to the clergyman who is the 
incumbent of the parish. That is a very 
grave difficulty. I am not disposed 
personally to regard the clergyman as in 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
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all cases the representative of the parish- 
ioners, or to treat his voice as necessarily 
being the voice of the parishioners. 
Very often I believe it to be the very 
contrary ; and to take the view of the 
clergyman as being necessarily that of 
the parishioners would be absolutely 
unfounded in point of fact. But the 
proposition in the Bill is that it shall 
rest with the views of the clergyman 
in the particular parish whether the 
divorced person shall be married there 
or not. In many cases, the most rev. 
Prelate said, it would be a scandalising 
thing to the parishioners that the mar- 
riage should take place in the church. 
But the clergyman can so scandalise 
them if he wishes; and they will be 
dumb and will have no voice. And it is 
assumed that there are clergymen who 
will permit the use of their churches ; 
because divorced people cannot be 
married in a church at all unless some 
clergyman will marry them. The 
measure is founded on this—that the 
tights of the parishioners in thie respect 
are entirely dependent on the will of the 
clergyman, as if he were supreme, and 
as if the use of the church were entirely 
at his disposal. That is my great diffi- 
culty. But the noble Marquess suggests 
that it should not be left to the indi- 
vidual clergyman, but to the Bishop. 
About that there might be a great deal 
of difficulty. If it is right at all, it 
would be much more logical and sound 
to prohibit these marriages altogether ; 
and that should be done as part of the 
law of the land, and should not be left 
to clergymen to voice as what they, from 
time to time, choose to think are the 
views of the laity. I know that my 
noble and learned Friend has made some 
strong observations, but it does involve 
an important principle. As the noble 
Marquess calls it a detail, I am prepared 
not to divide against the Bill at the 
present stage. But I cannot see, after 
the speech of the noble Viscount, how 
the matter can stop as it is. <A clergy- 
man will next come forward and say 
that it is just as revolting to him to 
marry a person who has been divorced 
at all—the former spouse still 
living—as it is to marry a guilty divorcee. 
If the same appeal is made on the same 
sort of grounds, there will be great 
difficulty in logically denying it. I am 
not hostile to the spirit and intention of 
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a measure of this sort, and I do not 
think there would be the same grave 
objections to a measure such as I have 
indicated as there are to this measure. 
As to the matter being of so much 
moment, it is rather strange that, if 
there be this very strong feeling, and if the 
question be so vital to the morality of 
this country, the law should have been 
left as it stands for 30 years. We hear 
that people are scandalized. The fact is 
that these marriages have taken place 
before, and people have not heard of 
them. I do not say that it is a reason 
for rejecting the Bill, but I should have 
been more satisfied if the Bill had a 
better origin than it has— being brought 
forward as the immediate result of a 
particular action taken by a clergyman 
and other people for the purpose of dis- 
turbing a particular marriage. If there 
had been this terrible grievance and 
scandal, the noble Viscount might have 
called the attention of the House to it 
some time before this during the last 30 
years. My difficulty is that you leave 
the law as it is, and put the laity at the 
mercy of the clergy. 

Tue BisHop or LONDON said that no 
one would contend that this was a com- 
plete and logical Bill ; but it distinctly 
removed one grievance which was very 
much felt. When it was asked why 
this state of things had been borne with 
so long, the answer was that there had 
been a continuously growing feeling year 
after year, and the particular marriage 
to which allusion had been made had 
brought that feeling very much to a 
head. But that particular instance did 
not represent the wide extent to which 
the feeling had now grown. Both clergy 
and laity had more and more come to 
feel that this was a very grievous scan- 
dal. The Bill removed the grievance, 
and he hoped that the House would pass 
it, and if it were desired to extend the 
provisions of the measure and to make 
them more drastic, by all means let it 
be done. 

*Eart COWPER said that this was a 
subject which presented very great 
difficulties. It was a small matter in 
itself, as had been admitted, but a great 
principle was at stake. In 1857, after 
a long discussion in both Houses, it was 
decided that in the interests of morality 
it would be fair and right to allow 
divorced persons, even guilty persons, to 
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marry again, for it was felt that to forbid 
these marriages or to throw obstacles in 
the way of them would be very detri- 
mental to morality. It would be to force 
young people to lead a life of celibacy, 
and this in many instances meant to 
force them to lead a life of sin. Now, 
it was clearly for the interests of morality 
that those marriages should be allowed. 
He found it difficult to think that what 
was not in the interests of morality was 
in the interests of religion, that morality 
could pull in one direction and religion 
in another. It was not for him to argue 
the matter from the scriptural point of 
view, but many Protestant divines, cer- 
tainly from the time of the Reformation 
until now, had held that it was lawful 
for divorced people to marry again. It 
was notorious that it was one single case 
which had brought this subject to a 
head ; but it would be very unfair for 
their Lordships to base their opinion on 
a single case. He did not think that in 
general, except in the one case of a 
guilty woman marrying her paramour, 
those marriages happened immediately 
after divorce, but some time afterwards. 
Was a man who had been in the Divorce 
Court, even as a guilty party, to be for 
ever prohibited from receiving the sanc- 
tion of religion to his marriage? Their 
Lordships knew that it was not always 
very easy to draw the line between 
the guilty and the innocent person. An 
unhappy marriage resulted from faults 
on both sides, and the person who might 
not be technically the guilty person 
might yet be as much to blame as the 
other person. Years might have gone 
by since an unhappy marriage was dis- 
solved, and they had to remember that 
there were two parties to this second 
marriage under consideration. There 
might be the woman to consider as well 
as the divorced man. It would be 
absurd to deny that there were many 
cases of happy marriages in which 
the man might not have been altogether 
immaculate before his marriage. There 
were many cases in which a man had 
led a very immoral life and who might 
have been reclaimed by being married to 
a pure, high-minded virtuous woman, 
and whose married life might be as 
happy to the wife and as good and useful 
to society as any that might be found. 
It was said that it was hard on a cler- 
gyman to be compelled to marry a man 
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whom he knew to be guilty of greatsin. But 
a man without having been in the Divorce 
Court might have been leading a scan- 
dalous life up to the moment he came 
to the altar, and the clergyman must 
marry that man, though he might know 
all the wickedness he had committed, 
He could not help it; it was the law 
of the land. If their Lordships con- 
sidered too much the conscience of the 
clergyman they would get into great 
difficulty. It was much more simple to 
consider that the clergyman was bound 
to marry every person who presented 
himself or herself before him unless 
there was a legal impediment. This, he 
thought, ought to be the rule; but he 
also thought that Parliament acted wisely 
30 years ago when it decided that if 
an individual clergyman happened to 
hold views that it was against his con- 
science and wrong for him to marry 
divorced people then he might refuse to 
do so. But it would be to consult his 
feelings tvo far to say not only that the 
clergyman need not perform the service, 
but that what he was pleased to call his 
church should not be the scene where 
such a marriage was to be performed. 
It was a mistake to consider the Church 
as the clergyman’s church ; it was really 
the church of the parish. If they were 
to consider the feelings of the parish- 
ioners, then what would be the position 
of the unhappy parishioners who held 
strong views on the subject if they found 
that the clergyman belonging to the 
minority had no objection to perform 
those marriages ? The parishioners would 
not only have to undergo the sight of their 
fellow-parishioners being married in the 
church, but they would see all the people 
from other parishes, the clergymen of 
which refused to marry them, flocking to 
this particular parish and causing more 
injury to their feelings than if they were 
only subjected to the unlikely and 
occasional chance of one of their fellow- 
parishioners who had been divorced going 
through the ceremony. If it were right 
and fair that people who might have 
repented, should not be driven into the 
registration office, but should be allowed 
to have the sanction of the ceremonies 
of religion, surely it was not right that 
these people should be driven out of par- 
ticular churches and particular parishes 
entirely at the option of the clergyman 
or even at the option of the Bishop, 


Earl Cowper. 
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which, he thought, would be on the 
whole far worse. If it depended on 
Bishops, they would have whole dioceses 
shut up and excluded, which would be 
worse than the closing of single churches. 
Moreover, it would be hard on _ those 
clergymen still willing to perform the 
ceremony in their churches to have 
people driven from other parishes to 
them, to be obliged to refuse the cere- 
mony to these people altogether, or to 
allow them to come to have a ceremony 
performed in a place with which they 
had nothing to do. Such a clergyman 
would be put in a difficult and disagree- 
able position—not only with regard to his 
Bishop, but with regard to his parish- 
ioners ; and if every clergyman refused 
to receive those people from the outside, 


then they would not be religiously 
married at all. 

Bill read 2°. 

WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 


AMENDMENT BILL [1.1.]. 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 139.) 


House adjourned at Five minutes before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 28th May 1895. 
The House met: at Three of the Clock. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were read 2°, and 


committed :— 


Commons REGULATION (BEXHILL) PRo- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Commons ReoGuiation (Hauirax) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BI. 


Loca GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BL. 
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Loca, GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) Bit. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 7) Brun 


PIER AND Harsour PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) Bru. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to 
the urban sanitary district of Kells, presented, 
and read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed. —[Bill 282.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to the 
urban sanitary district of Londonderry, pre- 
sented, and read the first time; referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed.—[ Bill 283. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 10) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the City of Liverpool, 
presented, and read the first time; Referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed.—[Bill 285.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 11) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Kettering, 
the Upton-upon-Severn and Pershore, and the 
Wath and North Rotherham Joint Hospital 
Districts, presented, and read the first time: 
Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed.—[Bill 286.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 12) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the counties of 
Berks, Carnarvon, Derby, Dorset, and Parts of 
lindsey, Merioneth, Nottingham, Somerset, 
Southampton, Wilts, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, presented, and read the first time; 
Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed.—[Bill 287.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, relating to Leigh, presented, 
and read the first time; Referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed.— [Bill 288.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
a third time To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS, 1882 and 
1888. 


Copy presented,—of Special Reports 
by the Board of Trade, under Section 1 of 
The Electric Light Act, 1888 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


COURT (OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
SCOTLAND) [ADVANCE]. 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the advance, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of such sum as may be necessary 
to meet any deficiency in the moneys in 
the hands of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer, under any 
Act of the present Session, to make pro- 
vision in regard to the Consignation of 
Money in the Court of Session in Scot- 
land ; and also of authorising the Trea- 
sury to pay to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings a 
sum for the purpose of carrying out 
certain works and improvements pur- 
suant to the said Act (Queen’s Recom- 
mendation signified), To-morrow.—/ Sir 
George Trevelyan.) 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
L [H.1.]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday 11th June, 
and to be printed. [Bill 289.] 
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CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES 
PREVENTION ACT (1883) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &e. ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 282.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 282.] 


Bill, as amended in the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into considera- 
tion upon Wednesday 26th June, and to 
be printed. [Bill 290.] 


QUESTIONS. 


PARISH COUNCILS AND ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether the opinion 
of the Law Officers had been yet obtained 
upon the question of the powers of 
Parish Councils to hire land compulsorily 
for allotments for the use of the village 
tradesmen or others not employed as 
labourers ; and, if so, whether he would 
inform the House what the opinion of 
the Law Officers was ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
Local Government Board have submitted 
to the Law Officers of the Crown a case 
for their opinion as to the classes of 
persons for whom allotments can be 
provided by local authorities, and the 
Board are now awaiting their opinion on 
the subject. 


DEATH OF WORKHOUSE INMATES. 
*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether his 
attention has been called to a recent dis- 
tressing case in the Weobley Union of 
the death of an inmate, subject to 
epileptic fits, by falling into the fire ; 
and to another in the Atherstone Union 
of the death of an inmate by drowning, 
who had been suffering from softening 
of the brain; whether he is aware that 
in both these cases the provision for 
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nursing was inadequate; and whether 
the Local Government Board will issue 
an Order, requiring a due supply of 
trained nurses for all workhouse infir- 
maries, and prohibiting the employment 
of pauper nurses ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I doubt, 
from the information furnished to me by 
the Guardians, whether in either of the 
cases referred to, when the whole of the 
facts are carefully considered, it can be 
fairly concluded that the death was due 
to an insufficient staff of nurses. As 
regards the general question, the Local 
Government Board are fully impressed 
with the importance of securing efficient 
nursing in workhouses by an adequate 
staff, and the Board have recently ad- 
dressed a communication to all Boards 
of Guardians bringing this matter spe- 
cially under their attention. They at the 
same time stated that whilst they were 
not prepared to lay down as a rule that 
in no case should pauper inmates act as 
attendants in sick wards, as clearly dis- 
tinguished from nurses, they considered 
that their services should only be used 
with the approval of the medical officer, 
and under the closest supervision at all 
times of paid officers. 

*Mr. TALBOT further asked whether it 
was not the fact that, in one of these cases, 
the Coroner’s jury had in their verdict 
recommended the employment of a paid 
nurse in the Infirmary ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that on 
areview of all the facts of this case, he 
was unable to come to the conclusion 
that the death was the result of inade- 
quate nursing. 


ATTACK UPON MAGATO. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he will ask Her 
Majesty's Representative at Pretoria to 
send information as to the reported 
attack by a Boer commando upon 
Magato, who befriended the British in 
the War of 1881, and as to the reasons 
for this attack ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, that he was not prepared to under- 
take that special inquiries should be 
made by telegraph or otherwise of our 
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representatives at Pretoria. The position 
was simple. There was in the Transvaal 
a British representative, whose duty it 
was to send in reports. The Govern- 
ment had full confidence in the High 
Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who would send such information as 
might be necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to make up their minds with regard 
to this or any other question. 

Sirk E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
asked, whether the Government refused 
to give any information to Parliament 
except in cases where Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in foreign towns might 
choose to send their information. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that 
that was not stating the case correctly. 
It was the duty of the High Commissioner 
and of our Representative in the Trans- 
vaal to keeptheir Government informed of 
what was going on in matters affecting 
British interests or rights, and he was 
confident that they were fully competent 
to discharge that duty. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that in consequence of the unsatis- 
factory reply of the hon. Gentleman, he 
begged to give notice that he would call 
attention to this subject on the Vote on 
Account. 


Police Protection 


DISTRESS IN COUNTY DONEGAL. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the further inquiries which, on 9th 
April, he said were being made regard- 
ing the alleged existence of severe dis- 
tress in the electoral divisionsof Cranford 
and Loughkeel, in the Milford Union, 
County Donegal, have been completed ; 
in what manner are such inquiries con- 
ducted; whether the inspector in the 
district above mentioned sought for in- 
formation as to the condition of the 
people from the local clergymen ; whe- 
ther he has yet reported on the subject ; 
and, if so, what is the nature of his 
report ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): As a result of the 
inquiries which have been made with 
regard to this district, directions have 
been given to provide employment on 
Relief Works to the necessitous poor in 
the two divisions referred to. As regards 
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the latter part of the question, the 
inspectors of the Local Government 
Board have instructions to visit all 
localities where distress is alleged to 
exist, and to obtain all the reliable in- 
formation they can procure on the 
subject. With this object they consult 
the clergy of the different parishes. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN DURHAM 
COUNTY. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Mid Durham) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether deductions from wages, which 
are made in the county of Durham and 
elsewhere for the purpose of supporting 
elementary schools, can be insisted upon ; 
and whether charges for school books 
and materials can be made compulsory # 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The Depart- 
ment have always held that deductions 
from wages, if made from the wages of 
all the workmen, are not technically 
school fees, but contributions, voluntary 
or otherwise, in accordance with the 

eement in the particular case ; but 
that if the deductions are made from the 
wages of those only who have children 
attending the school, the payments so 
made are school fees. In the latter 
case the power of the managers of a 
school to receive such payments would 
be limited by the Act of 1891. The 
managers of the school could not in any 
case insist upon fees being paid in the 
particular manner indicated as a condi- 
tion of admission to the school. Parents 
who pay fees have a right to petition the 
Education Department for free educa- 
tion. The managers of all schools, 
whether they are free schools or not, are 
bound to provide a proper supply of 
books, slates, and other school apparatus, 
and cannot compel a parent to provide 
books either by periodical payment or by 
purchase, nor can they refuse admission 
to a child whose parent refuses to pro- 
vide them. Parents can, of course, buy 
books from the managers if they choose 
to do so. 


POLICE PROTECTION IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 
Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
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is aware that on Sunday last John 
Dwyer, of Caher, County Clare, while 
under the protection of a police guard, 
and without provocation, drew a revol- 
ver on the public road and presented it 
at a farmer’s wife ; and whether, in view 
of the adequate police protection afforded 
to him, Dwyer will be prosecuted, and 
prevented from displaying deadly 
weapons without necessity for the 
future ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The: facts 
are substantially as stated. Taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, it 
has been decided not to prosecute Dwyer 
on this occasion, but he has been severely 
cautioned to be more careful in future, 
and informed that a repetition of the 
offence will lead to his being proceeded 
against. 


Fertilisers’ Act 


ANIMALS DIVISION, BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mer. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture what are the duties per- 
formed by Major Tennant additional, if 
any, to those in connection with the pre- 
vention and suppression of disease 
amongst animals; what is the separate 
status now given under the recent re- 
organisation to the veterinary officers of 
the Board of Agriculture ; and whether 
the portal veterinary inspectors are in- 
cluded in the Animals Division, or is 
their status the same as the veterinary 
officers of the Board 1 

*THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
GarpneER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
principal duties performed by Major 
Tennant in addition to those to which 
my hon. Friend refers, have relation to 
the transit of animals by sea and land, 
the supervision of market accommoda- 
tion, and to the business devolving upon 
the Board under the Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) Acts. The status 
assigned to the two veterinary surgeons 
who form part of the permanent staff of 
the Department, is that of chief veteri- 
nary officer and assistant veterinary 
officer respectively. In addition, the 
services of Professor Brown are available 
as consulting veterinary adviser. The 
portal veterinary inspectors are not com- 
prised within the Animals Division, 
and no change has been made in their 
status. 


Mr. D. Sheehy. 
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NAVAL FOOD SUPPLY. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the St. Patrick 
Division of Dublin (Mr. W. Frigtp), I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether £9,920 was paid by the 
Admiralty for foreign pork between 
lst. April 1894 and 3lst March 1895; 
whether it was on the plea of economy 
that preference was given to the foreign 
importer ; whether tenders were invited 
from home. producers ; and whether the 
article supplied was of similar quality of 
native produce ? 

*ToE SECRETARY To tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucutrrep Kay-Snvurrte- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe): A 
contract was made in 1894-95 for Danish 
salt pork to the value of £9,920, at lower 
prices than those quoted by Irish firms. 
These, however, obtained contracts at 
higher prices to the value of £22,300, 
tenders having been invited by advertise- 
ment. The Danish pork is at least equal 
to that supplied from Ireland. 
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FERTILISERS’ ACT IN IRELAND. 


Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether the Fertilisers’ Act’ has 
been put into operation by the grand 
juries and municipal authorities in Ire- 
land; and whether any steps will be 
taken by the Government to compel them 
to do so and carry out the law? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Two Orders 
in Council making Regulations and 
Settling Forms of Certificate under the 
Fertilisers’ and Feeding. Stuffs Act of 
1893 were passed in January 1894. 
These Orders were at once issued to 
Secretaries of Grand Juries and to Town 
Clerks, together with a full explanatory 
circular. The principal analyst at Somer- 
set House has been appointed chief 
agricultural analyst for Ireland, and the 
district analysts are those already ap- 
pointed for counties and boroughs in 
Ireland under the Food and Drugs Act, 
1875. The machinery for carrying the 
Act into effect has, therefore, been pro- 
vided, and it is open to the public to 
avail itself of the Act without further 
action on the part of Grand Juries or 
Town Councils. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. W. REDMOND: On behalf of Mr. 
Fietp, I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, with reference to the reply recently 
made by him relative to the Royal College 
of Science in Ireland, whether the vote 
for providing suitable premises necessary 
for the development of the College in 
accordance with the urgent need of 
higher technical training in Ireland will 
be taken in the Estimates for the coming 
year ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I assume that the 
hon. Member wishes to know if any vote 
will be included in the Supplementary 
Estimates for 1895-96. I cannot give 
him any information on this point. The 


matter is under my careful consideration, 
as well as that of the Irish Office and 
the Treasury. 


LONDON CAB TRADE. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has 
observed the demonstration of London 
cabdrivers, which had taken place on 
Thursday last, with the object of induc- 
ing him to carry out the recommenda- 
tionsof the late Departmental Committee, 
especially with regard to the abolition of 
the privilege system at the railway sta- 
tions ; and whether he would request the 
Board of Trade to communicate with the 
railway companies having stations in 
London, and ask whether they would 
appoint a small sub-committee to confer 
with an equal number to be named by 
the Home Secretary, for the purpose of 
considering whether it would be possible 
to arrive at some adjustment of this 
question, which might be satisfactory to 
the companies, and yet concede what is 
reasonable in the demands of the drivers 
as well as in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the late Committee ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H.H. 
AsquiTH, Fife, E.) : I noticed an account 
in the papers of the demonstration 
referred to. I have asked my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary, who was 
Chairman of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, to send a copy of their Report to 
the Board of Trade, and if, on inquiry, 
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it should be found that the representa- 
tives of the railway companies are willing 
to appoint, say, three of their number to 
enter into a conference with a view of 
arriving at some amicable settlement 
concerning “ privileged” cabs, I should 
be willing to nominate three Members of 
the late Committee to meet them and 
discuss the matter. 


SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that the drain- 
age works on the Shannon, near Battle- 
bridge, which it was promised would 
have been commenced early in April, 
have not yet been taken in hand; 
whether he can state the cause of the 
delay ; and how soon the work will be 
begun, so as to afford employment to 
the people in the adjoining district of 
South Leitrim, which is in an impover- 
ished condition ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir Jonn His- 
BERT, Oldham) : The postponement of the 
works is mainly due to the difficulty of 
coming to terms with the owner of cer- 
tain property interested, but I can assure 
my hon. Friend that there has not been, 
and will not be, any avoidable delay on 
the part of the Board of Works. 


FINDOCHTY LICENCE APPEAL. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether, looking to the 
opinion of the Sheriff Substitute of 
Banffshire, on the proceedings of the 
Quarter Sessions in the Findochty 
Licence Appeal, he will bring the case 
to the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
with a view to a revision of the list of 
Justices ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have to-day laid the 
papers in connection with this case 
before the Lord Chancellor, within 
whose jurisdiction such matters fall, for 
his consideration. 


DERELICT SHIP. 

Mr. J.C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether he is aware 
that the derelict reported by the Lewis 
fishermen off the Butt of Lewis is not 
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yet sunk, and is in a position of great 
danger to the German and Danish pas- 
senger traffic with America, and a 
thousand fishing boats averaging seven 
men each nightly on fishing grounds in 
the immediate vicinity of it ; whether 
he is aware that great local dissatisfac- 
tion exists in Stornoway, arising from 
the Admiralty declining to allow the 
gunboat Renard, now in Stornoway, to 
go out in search of this derelict and 
destroy it, or bring it into harbour ; and 
will the Admiralty under these circum- 
stances give orders for Her Majesty’s 
gunboat going out from Stornoway to 
search for this dangerous derelict ? 


*Sirr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: A portion of a copper-sheathed 
vessel, apparently corresponding to the 
derelict seen some days ago, has been 
washed ashore near the Butt of Lewis— 
on Tolsta Sands. In reply to inquiries 
from the Admiralty, the commander of 
H.M.S. Renard has reported that the 
ship ashore is part of a large ship lately 
coppered at Hamburg, and is supposed to 
be part of the derelict reported off the 
Butt of Lewis. In answer to a further 
telegram, the Divisional Officer of Coast 
Guard at Stornoway, after making full 
inquiry, has telegraphed that no floating 
derelict has been reported as having been 
seen since this wreck came on shore. 
Under these circumstances, the Admi- 
ralty are confirmed in the view expressed 
in my answer to the hon. Member of 
Tuesday last. 


SHREWSBURY PRISON. 


Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works—(1) whether any painting and 
smith’s work, or any other work required 
to be done at Her Majesty’s Prison at 
Shrewsbury, has been let by contract ; 
(2) whether the workmen, or any of them 
employed there during the last four 
months have been paid wages below the 
rate of wages usually paid for such work 
in the locality, or below the wages 
generally accepted as current in the 
trade for competent workmen ; and (3) 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
cause existing contracts to be modified, 
and provision inserted in future contracts 
so as to secure observance of the Resolu- 


Mr. J. C. Macdona. 
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tion of this House on the 13th February 
1891. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to 
the first paragraph is in the affirma- 
tive, and to the second in the negative. 
Existing contracts contain the following 
clause :— 


“No portion of this contract shall be trans- 
ferred without the written permission of the 
Commissioners. Sub-letting other than that 
which may be customary in the trades concerned 
is prohibited. The wages paid in the execution 
of this contract shall be those generally accepted 
as current in each trade for competent work- 
men in the district where the work is carried 
out. 


CATTLE-WEIGHING MACHINES. 


Mr. W.J ACKS(Stirlingshire): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, whether, in reference to the 
necessity of having dial cattle-weighing 
machines kept in proper working order, 
the powers of local authorities under the 
Weights and Measures Acts apply to 
the private premises of auctioneers as 
well as to public markets ; and whether 
such auctioneers having inaccurate ma- 
chines on their premises render themselves 
liable to prosecution in the same way as 
any ordinary merchant who uses false 
scales, weights, or measures ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. T. Burt, Morpeth) : 


The Board of Trade could offer no 
authoritative opinion as to the construc- 
tion of the Weights and Measures Acts, 
but so far as they are advised, they are 
of opinion that these Acts apply to all 
premises where trade is carried on, and 
that auctioneers having inaccurate 
weighing machines on their premises 
for use in trade may render themselves 
liable to prosecution. 


STAVELEY RIFLE RANGE. 


Mr. T. D. BOLTON (Derbyshire, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, whether it has been reported 
to the War Authorities that on the 15th 
April last a party of recruits of the 2nd 
Derby Volunteers were practising firing 
at their range at Staveley under the 
charge of an instructor, and that whilst 
practising a young married man, named 
Havenhand, aged 23 years, who was 
walking on the highway over 1,000 
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yards away from the said range and 
entirely out of the line of fire, was killed 
by a bullet from one of the rifles; 
whether the War Authorities have ascer- 
tained that Havenhand has left a widow 
and two young children, aged 13 months 
and 6 weeks respectively, totally unpro- 
vided for ; whether the jury appended a 
rider to their verdict requesting the 
coroner to write to the War Office 
Authorities and express the hope that a 
solatium should be granted to the widow 
and children ; whether the War Authori- 
ties are willing to accede to such request 
and give some solatium to the widow 
and children, in addition to the volun- 
tary subscriptions which are _ being 
obtained from the public and volunteers ; 
and, if not, why not; and whether any 
and what steps are being taken to pro- 
tect the public lawfully using the high- 
way from the dangers arising from the 
said range, when being used for rifle 
practice. 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): In this unfortunate case 
the man was passing along a road actually 


Pauper 


within the danger zone; though the 
corps were under the impression that a 
hill in the rear of the butts protected 
the road. Orders have been given that 
firing shall be stopped while passengers 
are traversing the exposed portion of 


this road. I am informed that the de- 
ceased left a widow and children as 
stated in the question; but I am not 
able to admit any liability on the part 
of the War Office, as the Volunteers 
were responsible for the use of their 
range, and there was no contributory 
negligence as regarded the War Depart- 
ment. Therefore no compassionate con- 
tribution can be made directly from 
public funds, although, perhaps, a con- 
tribution might be made out of the funds 
of the corps, which is supported by 
grants of public money. 

Mr. T. D. BOLTON asked whether 
the Government had not power to grant 
some solatium to a widow in a case of 
this kind. He understood there were 
some cases in which they had done so. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know of any such cases. I am 
told it has never been admitted at all 
that there is any liability on the part of 
the War Office. It is the duty of 
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volunteer corps to provide themselves 
with ranges, and to be responsible for 
the safe using of them. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I should like to ask whether this 
range, like other ranges, was not in- 
spected by an officer of the regular 
army under the authority of the War 
Office ; whether he or some one on his 
behalf did not issue a regulation order 
under which this range was used ; and 
whether, under these circumstances, 
liability does not attach to the War 
Office. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware; but, as I read in the 
answer, the man was within what was 
known to be the danger zone, under the 
impression that a hill protected the road. 

In answer to a further question, 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the range was certified, as all ranges 
are certified, as being safe, if the firing 
is properly conducted. In this case due 
precautions were not taken. 


Immigration. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Mid Ar- 
magh) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the provisions contained in the County 
Councils (Ireland) Bill, which is first 
Order for to-morrow ; and whether he 
can say what course the Government 
propose to take with reference to that 
Bill? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to this Bill. It contains, no 
doubt, one remarkable provision. But I 
should like to hear the arguments for 
and against before I say what course the 
Government will adopt. 

Mr. BARTON asked whether, having 
regard to the extraordinary provisions of 
the Bill—{ Nationalist cries of “Oh!” 
and ‘“ Order !”|—the Government would 
sanction any suggestion to send the Bill 
to a Grand Committee ? 

[Mr. Morey shook his head.] 


PAUPER IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when he 
proposes to introduce his promised Bill 
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to amend the law regarding the deporta- 
tion of paupers from England to Ireland 4 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: This matter 
stands in the same position as it stood 
when I replied to a similar question 
addressed to me on the Ist April last, to 
which I would draw the hon. Gentleman’s 
attention. 


DROMCOLLOGHER PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Petty Sessions Clerk of 
Newcastle West and Dromcollogher, 
County Limerick, will be continued in 
those positions, serious complaints having 
been made from time to time for neglect 
of duty, and also his suspension in 1890 
and 1891 for grave offences? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : This question 
was only placed on the Paper to-day ; 
and, as some little time must necessarily 
elapse before the completion of the 
inquiries which I have directed to be 
made relative to other matters affecting 
this official, I would suggest to the hon. 
Gentleman to defer the question until 
after the Recess. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN : I beg to 
ask: the Secretary to the Treasury when 
the Select Committee on Government 
Printing Contracts will be appointed ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I hope 
that the names of the Select Committee 
on Government Printing Contracts will 
be laid on the Table to-day or to-morrow, 
toenable the Committee to be appointed 
on Thursday. 


BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD- BART- 
LETT: I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received a 
Petition from Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects in the Transvaal, praying for 
justice and protection; whether the 
Boer Government have claimed and 
exercised the right of forcibly ejecting 
British Indian residents in the Transvaal 
from their homes and businesses, to their 
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serious loss; and what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
to protect the rights of Her Majesty's 
Indian subjects 1 

Mr SYDNEY BUXTON : I stated 
the other day that I was about to lay 
Papers on this subject, which will give 
in the best form the information required 
by the hon. Gentleman. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY 
ARBITRATION. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
now state when the arbitrator’s award in 
the matter of the Delagoa Railway, 
promised many months ago, will be pro- 
mulgated ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will endeavour to expedite 
the award 1 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E.Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The Order regulating the procedure to be 
followed in the Delagoa Bay Railway 
case was issued by the President of the 
Tribunal of Arbitration. As stated on 
March 1, the exchange of documents has 
taken place. A meeting of the Court will 
be held on the 3rd proximo to consider 
the further course of procedure. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot interfere 
with the proceedings of the Court. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
called to what purports to be a report 
of a meeting of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, con- 
tained in The Irish Daily Independent 
newspaper of the 24th instant ; does that 
report contain an accurate copy of his 
letter to the Commissioners on the subject 
of the proposed new rules of the Board ; 
whether the object of these rules was to 
admit to the benefits of National Educa- 
tion Grants denominational schools in 
certain districts in Ireland, and in 
particular the schools of the Christian 
Brothers ; and if the Christian Brothers 
are prepared to accept a conscience 
clause as insisted on in his letter ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not care- 
fully collated the published reports of 
my letter, but I am told that, substan- 
tially, it was an accurate reprint of my 
letter. With regard to the other ques- 
tion on the Paper I have only to repeat 
what I have said before, that I depre- 
cate placing the points on this subject 
piecemeal before the House, and I hope 
the hon. Member will not think it a 
slight and discourtesy if I defer satisfy- 
ing his curiosity for a little while longer, 
until the whole subject is placed before 
the House. 

Mr, T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked whether, seeing that the proceed- 
ings of the Board of National Education 
were regularly published in The Daily 
Independent, Dublin, he could not see 
that the public had fair-play, and direct 
that themeetingsshould be held in public. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am told that 
their proceedings are not published with 
exact accuracy. I have no power over 
the National Board, or authority to 
direct them. I understand that they 


passed a resolution that their proceed- 
ings should not be public but private, 
but in spite of this some one hands them 


over to an organ of the Press. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Is not that the usual thing with Irish 
confidential documents ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) asked 
whether, as three years had elapsed and 
nothing had been done in the meetings 
of the Christian Brothers, and in view 
of the public impatience, the Chief 
Secretary would avail himself of the 
earliest opportunity to take the public 
into his confidence and let them know 
what had been done. 

Mr. MORLEY : The best and proper 
time for what the hon. Member calls 
taking the public into my confidence 
will be when we come to a decision. He 
must be aware that in discussions of this 
kind a great many points have to be 
settled and considered, and premature 
publicity would be prejudicial to the 
interests we all have at heart. 


COMMON LAND ALLOTMENTS, 
Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General whether, when allotments of 
common lands, to be held “ in common,” 
and the roads giving access thereto have 
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been defined in the deposited public 
awards, and on the maps accompanying 
the same, by Commissioners under 
Inclosure Acts, either non-user of the 
rights conferred on such allotment 
holders, or adverse user by encroach- 
ment or otherwise, can legally destroy 
the effect of such award, or whether such 
awards are valid in all their terms 
and particulars for all time, unless sub- 
sequently altered under the powers of a 
statutory enactment having equal force 
with the original award ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rerp, Dumfries) said, he could 
not answer the question without some 
qualification, and his answer would have 
to take the form of a little speech If 
any points of public importance arose he 
should be glad, if he could, to supply an 


answer. 


CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I beg to 
ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been further 
called to the case of Richard Rigden, 
whose hands were cut off by a machine 
in Chatham Dockyard in August 1893 ; 
whether he has been informed that four 
days after the accident, an inspector of 
machinery inspected it, and that, at the 
same time, a board was put over the 
machine with an order upon it that the 
machine was not to be used until it had 
been repaired ; and whether he adheres 
to his statement that the machine was 
in good working order at the time of the 
accident 1 

*THe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 

RALTY (Mr. E. Roperrson, Dundee) : 
T have made further inyuiries into this 
case since I answered a question on the 
subject on the 29th ultimo. The inspec- 
tion referred to was made within a few 
days of the accident. No such board as 
is mentioned was put over the machine. 
I adhere to my statement that the 
machine was in good working order at 
the time the accident occurred. 

Viscount CRANBORNE asked whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman had made in- 
quiry from anybody except those directly 
interested, as to the cause of fatality. 
He had confident testimony that what 
he had stated was true. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman’s inquiries would extend 
beyond the officials actually engaged ? 
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*Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he did 
not know in what other directions to 
make inquiries. Ifthe noble Lord pos- 
sessed further information he would be 
glad to receive it. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr.J AMES WILLIAM LOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
it is possible to include a grant for the 
£50,000 (or any part of the same) which 
Her Majesty’s Government has under- 
taken to pay to the British East Africa 
Company in consideration of the sur- 
render of their charter, in the Vote on 
Account which he proposes to submit on 
Thursday next; and, if not, in what 
form will the said grant be proposed to 
the House of Commons ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
Derby) : Yes, Sir; the grant will be in- 
cluded in the Vote on Account on 
Thursday. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked whe- 
ther the rule of the House was not that 
no new Estimate could be taken in the 
Vote on Account, but that they could 
only take money from sums that had 
already been voted by the House, and 
whether this additional sum did not form 
an entirely new vote 4 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER replied that no doubt it 
was the usual practice to take only the 
ordinary Votes that had already been 
passed, but there was no rule against the 
course proposed. He put down this Vote 
at the suggestion of hon. Members oppo- 
site, and for their convenience, but, if 
they did not assent to it, he would not 
press it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Vote for 
the British East Africa Company was 
the last Vote in the fifth class, and these 
Votes were taken in their order, and he 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could give an assurance that it would be 
discussed on Thursday. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he could not give an 
assurance as to any Vote on any night. 
He was asked to put this Vote down, 
not so much with reference to the 
£50,000 as to the larger sum which 
would be payable to the Company by the 
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Sultan of Zanzibar, which could not be 
paid until the House had given some sort 
of authority to its being done. If the 
hon. Member desired that the Vote 
should stand over, and that the Company 
should not get their £200,000, that was 
no affair of his own. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
hampton) asked whether, if the hon. 
Member for Peterborough enlarged on 
earlier matters in the Estimates, and 
this vote was only reached at Eleven 
or Eleven-thirty p.m., discussion would 
follow. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, he really could not 
answer for the conduct of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Northampton or Peterborough. 
That remained to be seen. This Vote 
was put down because hon. Members 
opposite desired an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. If they objected he would 
not press it. The only people who would 
suffer would be the British East Africa 
Company. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he was 
anxious that the matter should be dis- 
cussed. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man promise not to closure the Vote 
before this item was reached ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Will the hon. Member 
undertake to sit all next week? There 
is the hon. Member for King’s Lynn; 
perhaps he would be willing to do so. 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer think it wise 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


SOLDIERS AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether any means have 
ever been taken to acquaint soldiers in 
the various garrison towns with the 
facilities now given for technical educa- 
tion ; and whether he will make inquiries 
as to the feasibility of encouraging 
Warrant and Non-commissioned Officers 
and’ men in availing themselves of such 
facilities, when doing so would not 
interfere with their military duties ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said: Soldiers have the same facilities 
as other inhabitants of garrison towns 
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for ascertaining what technical instruc- 
tion is to be there obtained; and they 
are permitted to avail themselves of any 
such instruction when the hours of 
attendance do not interfere with their 
military duties. 


MOUNT CHARLES QUARRIES, 
COUNTY DONEGAL. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
he is aware that the cutting of the hill 
near Mount Charles, County Donegal, 
for which he stated a presentment had 
been passed, is a cutting for the purpose 
of facilitating carriage from the pier and 
not from the freestone quarries near 
Mount Charles; (2) whether he has 
received a memorial adopted at a meet- 
ing held in Mount Charles on the 21st 
January last, and signed by the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, and Methodist 
Clergymen, Poor Law Guardians, and 
Magistrates of the district, informing 
him of the severe distress prevalent in 
the district, and asking means to relieve 
it; and (3) whether, having regard to 
the prevailing distress, and the benefit 
likely to accrue to the quarrying indus- 
try, he will consider whether public 
works can be instituted for cutting the 
hill between the quarries and the pier 
and the railway station ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: As regards 
the first paragraph, the county surveyor 
informs me that the cutting of the hill 
for which a grant was made at Present- 
ment Sessions, will facilitate carriage 
between the quarries and the pier, and 
that this hill is the steepest between the 
village and the pier. The memorial 
referred to in the second paragraph was 
received. I am informed that the 
Inspector is visiting the district to-day, 
and his report will be brought to my 
notice as soon as the Local Government 
Board receive it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he proposes to make the pro- 
mised statement with regard to Uganda 
at the beginning of Thursday’s business, 
or whether he will reserve it until the 
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Specific Vote for Uganda comes on. 
I fear that there are more difficulties in 
the way of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment than they contemplate ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I will consider whether 
or not it might be convenient to make 
the statement at the beginning of busi- 
ness. I have put this item into the Vote 
on Account merely to give the earliest 
opportunity of discussing the subject. 
I certainly have no wish to snatch a 
decision on the subject without discussion. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say with 
reference to Friday that for the con- 
venience of hon. Members who wish to 
leave town early, I shall move on Thurs- 
day that the Sitting shall be held under 
Wednesday’s rules. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the difficulty with regard to Uganda 
might not be met by putting down the 
Vote of £50,000 as a first Supplementary 
Vote? 

Mr. ROBERT HANBURY (Pres- 
ton) suggested that Uganda might be 
made the first item on the Vote on 
Account. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: These questions only show 
the difficulty of trying to please every- 
body. If Uganda were put down asa 
Supplementary Vote I might risk the 
Vote on Account, which I must have. 


Day. 


DERBY DAY. 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
8.E., Stretford), on rising to move that 
the House at its rising do adjourn until 
Thursday, was received with cheers and 
ironical cheers. He said that, in making 
this Motion, he was most desirous of 
doing that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had expressed his wish to do, namely, to 
please everybody. He believed that if 
his Motion were carried it would please 
everybody except the hon. Gentleman 
who had given notice of an Amendment 
to it. He did not believe that the 
Government wished to take away from 
hon. Members the opportunity of going 
to the Derby. All he could say was 
that many hon. Members intended to 
go, and that they hoped to see many 
Members of the Government there, 
because they knew that several of them 
were going. To deprive hon. Members 
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of the opportunity of going would be to 
show great disrespect to the Government, 
seeing that at the head of the Adminis- 
tration was one of the most noble patrons 
of sport, a nobleman who had won the 
blue riband of the turf with as great 
honour as he had won the blue riband 
he wore over his breast. He did not 
wish to waste the time of the House, 
and he would therefore be extremely 
short. If they had one Member one 
vote he believed that only one man would 
vote against the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment over to-morrow. Why should they 
disestablish all our national under- 
takings? It was quite bad enough to 
disestablish the Welsh Church and to 
take away their plurality voting, but 
let them not take away the pleasure 
of going to the Derby, which 
was one of those national institutions 
which the whole House sympathised with. 
It was true there were objections made 
to it on account of betting, but there was 
as much betting on the Oxford. and 
Cambridge boat-race, or on the various 
cricket matches as on the Derby. He had 
never made a bet in his life, and he did 
not go down to the Derby to bet, but he 
did think they ought to maintain that 
nation] institution, identified as it was 
with one of the most honoured names 
this country ever knew, and connected, 
as it had been, with the present Prime 
Minister. He sincerely trusted the 
House would consider the very mild and 
short way in which he had proposed this 
Motion, and would agree to it. 

Mr. G. T. KENYON (Denbigh 
District) rose to second the Motion 
of his hon. Friend, but not for the 
same reason. He rose in the interest 
of Wales. To-morrow was a very impor- 
tant day in Wales; there were, he 
believed, no fewer than 15 important 
meetings announced for different hours 
in different parts of Wales, at all of 
which he hoped to put in an appearance. 
The Welsh were not a horse-racing people, 
but they were extremely fond of meet- 
ings. Amongst other meetings to-morrow 
was an Eisteddfod; another was a 
meeting of the Church Defence Associa- 
tion, at which the whole position of the 
Welsh Church was to be considered, and 
at which would be some singing. At 
Two o'clock in the afternoon there was to 


be a meeting of the Liberation Society, 
at which several Bishops had already 


Mr. J. W. Maclure. 
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promised to putin an appearance. There 
was a meeting, also, to protest against 
the Amendment of the junior Member 
for Preston. [Cries of “Order ! ”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not adhering to the question 
before the House. 

Mr. KENYON said, there was 
also a meeting to protest against the 
degradation caused by the _ vicious 
practice of horse-racing, and two or 
three Earls were announced to be 
present. He did not see how he 
could attend all these meetings, and so 
do his duty to his constituents, unless 
the Motion were carried. He concluded 
by seconding the Motion. [Cries of 
“ Divide !” 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) said, the 
hon. Member for the Stretford Division 
of Lancashire had tempted him to accom- 
pany him to the Derby by assuring him 
that he had got the correct card, and 
could give him a sure tip as to the 
winner. When he did not succumb to 
that temptation the bon. Member had 
endeavoured to terrify him by blocking 
a Bill in which he was interested. What, 
he asked, were hon. Members sent to the 
House for—for business or pleasure; work 
or play? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition recently said, 
“ Let us play ;’ but he spoke of playing 
within the walls of the House, and he 
was quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would never move or support a Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House in 
order that he might take part in the 
game in which he delighted either at 
Tooting or St. Andrews. If they were 
to turn their work into play, and were 
now and again to shut up the House, he 
was very much afraid that their consti- 
tuents would begin to think that they 
might as well shut up the House alto- 
gether. The hon. Member had expressed 
great apprehension that he would be pre- 
vented from going to the Derby, but why 
should not he and other Members go! 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
did not wish to hinder them, and were 
quite tolerant of their pleasures and 
recreations. Some of them had been to 
the Derby, but they had no desire to go 
again. No one wished to prevent hon. 
Members from taking a day at Epsom, 
Newmarket, or Doncaster, but why 
should those who did so wish to hinder 
others from going on with the business 


Day. 
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of the House? He pointed out that the 
Whitsuntide holidays would begin on 
Friday. The right hon. Gentleman who 
formerly led the House had said that the 
time of Parliament was the treasure of 
the people, but he was very much afraid 
that many hon. Members thought the 
time of Parliament was merely the 
pastime of its Members. They at- 
tempted many, but he was afraid they 
accomplished too few things there, 
and the waste of time and effort was 
most deplorable, but after some ex- 
perience of it they all became 
reconciled to it as a part of the 
political game. The inevitable result, 
if this continued, however, would be that 
the House would seriously suffer in the 
estimation of the people. The first 
Order of the Day to-morrow was a Bill 
for extending County Councils to Ireland, 
which would give to Members of the 
great Unionist Party on both sides of 
the House, an opportunity of showing 
whether they were really willing to give 
to Ireland what had been given to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. He had 
given notice of an Amendment to the 
Motion to leave out all after ‘ House,” 
and insert— 


“having been summoned for the despatch of 
important business, declines to surrender a 
sitting for the personal enjoyment of such of 
its Members as desire to attend the Derby.” 


But he should be content to vote directly 
against the Motion, as a protest against 
these continual efforts to fritter away the 
valuable time of the House. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he proposed, on this 
occasion, for the first time, to vote in 
favour of the Resolution, because he 
thought the House could quite as profit- 
ably plough the sands upon Epsom Downs 
as in the House itself. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he had voted against this Resolu- 
tion hitherto, but as he thought the 
House might as well be closed as open 
to-morrow, he intended to vote for the 
Motion. If the Irish Bill which was to 
be considered to-morrow had been a 
practicable Bill, and one likely to be 
passed, he should have been willing to 
work there; but, because the House 
would not be profitably occupying its 
time, he supported the Motion. 
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Mr. CHARLES WILSON (Hull, W.) 
said, he was not aware of any public or 
business body which had ever dreamed of 
adjourning its business for a horse-race. 
Near the town of Hull, at Beverley, a 
racecourse had unfortunately been pro- 
vided in the last few years, and the 
officials connected with the company to 
which he had referred stated that it 
had proved utterly demoralising to the 
men and unsatisfactory in every way. 
Now the town of Hull, like every other 
large town, had been protesting against 
the practice of betting and gambling in 
consequence of horse-racing, and he 
could not help saying that he felt a cer- 
tain amount of surprise—he might almost 
say of horror—at the fact that his hon. 
Friend opposite, who had always told 
him that he was a prominent member of 
the Church, should not have seen that 
this practice of horse-racing was seriously 
tending to the commercial injury of the 
nation. In presence of the keen com- 
petition with which we had to deal, the 
absence of men from their work, not for 
one day only, but for many days together, 
was bound to have a demoralising effect 
on them and to seriously interfere with 
business. In fact the practice of horse- 
racing was becoming a national calamity, 
and he certainly thought the time of the 
House ought not to be wasted year after 
year in discussing the question of these 
Adjournments. Ifthey had no business 
to deal with to-morrow, they had better 
adjourn the House for the rest of the 
week. One argument which had been used 
with regard to the officials of the House, 
namely, that they required a holiday, 
was absurd. It was notorious that the 
officials of the House were not hard 
worked. The House adjourned for one 
half of the year, and comparing the 
work of the House with that of any 
other establishment there certainly was 
no reason for advancing this as an argu- 
ment for the Adjournment. Personally, 
he thought the increase of horse-racing, 
promoted and encouraged as it was by 
half the newspapers being filled with 
sporting intelligence, was not tending to 
improve the nation from a moral and 
commercial point of view. 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, he should like to ask, 
whether, if the Motion were defeated on 
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that occasion it would put an end to the 
custom of moving the Adjournment of 
the House over Derby Day? He trusted 
that the time would arrive when the 
House would do away with the custom 
altogether. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the question 
under discussion was the Adjournment 
of the House until Thursday, and not 
the practice of the House in permitting 
private Members to make the Motion. 

Mr. MORTON said, surely if this 
Motion were negatived for the fourth 
time it should put an end to the custom. 
He hoped, at all events, that the House 
would have the good sense to again 
negative the Motion today. He did 
not agree with the reasons given for the 
Adjournment by his Friend the Member 
for South Tyrone. The hon. Member 
had said that he objected to the Bill put 
down for the first Order to-morrow, 
because it was impracticable ; but that 
hon. Member, if he went to the Derby 
to-morrow instead of coming down to 
the House, might be jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. He thought 
the time had arrived when the House 
should fully determine that it was not 
the duty of hon. Members to come there 
to vote for Adjournments for the purpose 
of attending a horse-race, which after 
all was not a national event, and was 
hardly decent. [Zaughter.| Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh, but if they wanted to 
know what his own real opinion of the 
matter was, he would say it was not 
decent at all. The hon. Member who 
moved the Motion had told them that 
several Members of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were going to the race. He 
could hardly believe that, unless the 
names of those Members of the Govern- 
ment were given. The Government 
knew better. At any rate, he thought 
it was the duty of Members of the 
House not to allow such a temptation 
to be put in their way. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 174; 
Noes, 221.—(Division List, No. 113.) 
Mr. Alpheus C. Morton. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Progress (28th May). 
Clause 4. 


APPORTIONMENT BY ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSIONERS AND QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 


**(1) The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty respectively shall forth- 
with, after the passing of this Act, ascertain and 
by order declare what property vested in them 
respectively at the passing of this Act or under 
the provisions hereinafter contained consists of, 
or issues out of, or is the produce of, or is or has 
been derived from, property situate in Wales or 
Monmouthshire, in whatever manner the same is 
applied whether in England or in Wales, and 
that property shall be the Welsh ecclesiastical 
property for the purposes of this Act. (2) They 
shall also, by order made before the date of Dis- 
establishment, allocate the charges on any fund 
held by them respectively in such manner that 
the charges for purposes of the Church in 
Wales, and in particular for Bishops, Arch- 
deacons, and Cathedral Corporations of the 
Church in Wales, shall be borne by the Welsh 
ecclesiastical property, so far as it is able to bear 
them, and that that property shall be exonerated 
from, and the fund wholly charged with, such 
of the charges as are not allocated on the Welsh 
ecclesiastical property. (3) Orders of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty-under this section shall be made with 
the concurrence of the Welsh Commissioners, or, 
in default of such concurrence with the approval 
of Her Majesty the Queen in Council given 
on the advice of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquitn, Fife, E.) moved, line 
30, to leave out “they” and to insert 
“ the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” The 
Amendment, he said, was purely con- 
sequential. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
moved, in line 31, after ‘“ Disestablish- 
ment,” to insert “or so soon thereafter 
as may be.” The Home Secretary had 
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on the first day of the Committee, pro- 
mised to consider this matter when 
Clause 4 was reached. In effect, what 
he proposed was that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should not be bound to 
make their order relating to the duties 
which they had to perform under this 
sub-clause before the date of Disestab- 
lishment—January lst, 1897—but that 
following the precedent of the Irish Act, 
they should have a certain elasticity 
given them. This Committee had not 
the remotest idea whether the Commis- 
sioners could perform the duties imposed 
upon them within the stipulated time, 
and, therefore, in order to prevent com- 
plication, he thought it desirable that 
the words he had proposed should be 
inserted. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he would accept 
the Amendment, which he thought 
would improve the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved an Amend- 
ment describing the money held by the 
Commissioners as “ their common fund” 
instead of as “any fund held by them.” 
The change, he explained, was necessi- 
tated partly by the omission of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty from the first sub-section 
and the provision made with reference to 
that body, and partly in order to specify 
more clearly what was the fund of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to which 
reference was made. As the Committee 
was aware, the payment made to holders 
of ecclesiastical offices in Wales were at 
present derived partly from Welsh 
ecclesiastical property, and partly from 
the common fund of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. On the other hand 
there were charges upon the Church of 
England, the payment of which was 
partly derived at present from ecclesias- 
tical property situated in Wales. The 
object of the subsection was to provide 
that, after an order was made by the 
Commissioners, all charges of the Church 
in Wales, instead of being charges in 
part on the common fund of the Com- 
missioners, would be placed exclusively 
on Welsh ecclesiastical property in so 
far as it was able to bear them; and 
that charges now made on Welsh 
ecclesiastical property for English pur- 
poses should be shifted to the common 
fund of the Commissioners. The net re- 
sult of that shifting of the charges and 
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allocation between the two different 
forms of property would be that ulti- 
mately £44,000 a year, which now 
passed from the common fund to Wales, 
would cease to be a payment to Wales, 
and the Church of England would be a 
gainer to that extent. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said, that the last thing any Churchman 
would wish would be to benefit one part 
of the English Church at the expense of 
another part. What was desired was 
that some latitude should he allowed to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, so that 
they might do something to repair the 
wrong that would be done under this 
Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved, in line 38, at 
end, to insert— 


‘Cand that the fund shall, except so far as is 
required for the purpose of preserving existing 
interests, be exonerated from any charges for 
the purposes of the Church of Wales.’’ 


This Amendment, he explained, was 
necessary to make clear the meaning of 
the clause. The cesser of liability and 
the exoneration ought not to take place 
until the existing interests should have 
gradually disappeared. Great hardship 
would otherwise be inflicted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) moved, in Clause 4, page 2, line 
40, after “section,” to insert— 


“shall declare what part of the Welsh ecclesias- 
tical property referred to in the orders constitutes 
private benefactions within the meaning of this 
Act and.” 
He said that he understood that the 
Home Secretary agreed with the sub- 
stance of this Amendment, but he was 
not sure where it ought to be inserted. If 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it was 
more appropriate to the next clause he 
should be happy to defer it until then. 
Mr. ASQUITH explained that he had 
no objection to the substance of the 
Amendment ; but that, in his opinion, it 
would be more convenient to insert it in 
the next clause. He had, himself, put 
upon the paper an Amendment with the 
same object. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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On the question: “ That the Clause be 
added to the Bill,”— 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that he should oppose the 
Motion. He wished to make one more 
protest against the treatment which 
Queen Anne’s Bounty had received at 
the hands of the Government. ' The 
Debate, which was interrupted rather 
abruptly on the previous night revealed 
beyond dispute the real nature of these 
funds. As to the intention of those 
responsible for the formation of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty no sane man could have 
any reasonable doubt. The funds were 
given by Queen Anne long after the Re- 
formation. Therefore, it was unnecessary 
to engage in any controversy as to pre- 
Reformation and post-Reformation condi- 
tions. The funds originally belonged to 
the Church ; they were taken from the 
Church by one of the Sovereigns of this 
country and subsequently restored to the 
church by another sovereign—as he 
believed, from the highest and purest 
motives. Now it was proposed to take 
these funds and to apply to them the 
Disendowment scheme. No argument 


worthy of the name had been adduced 


in support of the proposal. The Home 
Secretary was apparently unable to tell 
the Committee why he dealt with the 
property of Queen Anne’s Bounty and 
the property of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners on different lines. All that 
the right hon. Gentleman could say in 
defence of this strange piece of Dis- 
endowment was that these funds were 
national property. Of course anybody 
could call anything by any name he 
pleased, but it was impossible to under- 
stand how Queen Anne’s Bounty could be 
called national property. If ever any 
property was earmarked as destined to 
the uses of the Church this was. If the 
promoters of this Bill proposed that this 
property should be shared by other 
religious bodies he could understand— 
though he should not approve—their 
policy. That it should be shared in 
that way was he believed the view of 
the Bishop of Hereford. The policy of 
the Government, however, was a policy 
of pure secularisation. They were 
going to secularise funds used from time 
immemorial for religious purposes. 
There could be but one reason for this 
policy and hon. Members opposite 
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hesitated to give it, for it was nota 
very noble one. That reason was that 
a certain number of people in Wales 
were jealous of what they considered to 
be the undue prominence of the Church. 
[Cries of “No!”] What other reason 
was there? If there were other 
reasons why did not hon. Members 
representing Wales explain them? He 
wished to record his earnest conviction 
that the Government, in the course which 
they were pursuing, were attempting to 
lower the position of religious endow- 
ments in this country. They would 
thus do, what in their more sober 
moments they would regret—namely, 
weaken the sources of religion. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER said, that he did 
not want to revive the controversy of 
last night, but he must ask the Home 
Secretary for an explanation on the 
point then submitted to him by the 
Leader of the Opposition and himself. 
When the Bill was read a second time, 
sub-section 1 of Clause 4 put together 
the property of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missionersand Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
they were to be treated in the same way. 
Negotiations took place, and the whole 
case of Queen Anne’s Bounty was put 
before the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the result was to bring homie to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind that he must 
treat Queen Anne’s Bounty in a different 
way to that in which he treated the 
Commissioners. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite entitled to say : “ That is 
what I intend to do;” but it was in 
no way disrespectful to the right hon. 
Gentleman to ask: “Why have you 
made this distinction between the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty?” This was not a 
case in which the Opposition had 
striven to alter the proposals which 
were originally in the Bill because 
they thought they would work unfairly ; 
but they found that, when Amendments 
appeared, a counter-scheme was put 
down on behalf of the Government. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman had 
conducted the whole of the discussion on 
this Bill with great ability and with 
great courtesy to his opponents, they 
could not feel that the discussion was 
terminated when he declined to give 
any reason or any motive for this 
change; and if they did not get some 
satisfactory reason for the distinction 
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now made between the Ecclesiastical|on Welsh ecclesiastical property due 
Commissioners and Queen Anne’s|from Wales to England, and only the 
Bounty they ought to divide against the | residue should pass to the Welsh Com- 
clause. The House was entitled to|missioners. If the right mode were 
some explanation as to why this change | followed with reference to Queen Anne’s 
had been made. Bounty, it seemed to him that similar 

Mr. ASQUITH acknowledged the | accounts would have to be taken in the 
courteous tone of the right hon. Gentle-| matter of that fund. Why should an 
man and of his hon. and learned Friend | accoun; be necessary in the one case 
who had just sat down. With reference | and not in the other? He contended 
to what had been said by the right hon. | that the Government had gone upon the 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- | same principle in both cases. In the case 
sity of Oxford, he would venture to of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners they 
suggest that the bulk of his arguments had taken whatever property in their 
was really directed against Disendow-| hands consisted of, or was derived from, 
ment altogether. There were very few |property situated in Wales and Mon- 
of the propositions which he laid down | mouthshire. In the case of Queen Anne’s 
with reference to Queen Anne’s Bounty | Bounty, he would be practically accurate 
which might not be laid down with equal in saying that they were not the owners 
truth with reference to all endowments | |of any property in Wales ; but they had 
which were to pass to the Welsh Com- been in receipt of an annual sum derived 
missioners under this Bill. As far as| from benefices situated in Wales, and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was concerned, funds derived from Wales under the 
the view of the Government was that | name of firstfruits and tenths had been 
the fund now called Queen Anne’s received by them. Heagreed that it was 
Bounty never, till its foundation, be- impossible to say how much had been 
longed to the Church. It was a tax derived from one source and how much 
levied on livings and Bishops when the from another. The simple, rational plan 
Church of England was more or less|was to ask the Governors of Queen 
subjected to the See of Rome. But it) Anne’s Bounty how much of their fund 
was never enjoyed by the Church until | was now allotted to Welsh ecclesiastical 
it was made over by Queen Anne to the | purposes, and to take from them that 
purposes to which it had since been | part of their receipts which, according to 
applied. In the judgment of the Gov- | their own reckoning, was appropriated 
ernment it was impossible to differentiate | to Welsh ecclesiastical purposes. Mutatis 
in principle that fund from the other mutandis, that corresponded to the pro- 
endowments with which this Bill was perty of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
concerned. He was extremely sorry if and must be treated for the purposes of 
he had failed, as he appeared to have this Bill as Welsh ecclesiastical property. 
failed, in the speeches he made on this No doubt, in the case of Queen Anne’s 
subject last might, to make clear the point | Bounty the results would be very 
of view of the Government in remodelling | different ; and different in the interest of 
this clause, and he would endeavour | the Church—because, when that fund 
with all possible brevity to restate what came to be analysed, he was satisfied 
he had previously stated. He denied that the greater portion of it would be 
that they were dealing in this clause | found to consist of private benefactions. 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners | And if it were not dealt with in this way, 
and Queen Anne’s Bounty on different | | those private benefactions would never 
principles. The treatment of Queen pass to the Welsh Commissioners and 
Anne’s Bounty had to be modified when | would never be lost to the representative 
the Government became aware of the| body, although they might have been 
nature of the property which was held declared by Queen Anne’s Bounty to 
by the fund. If it should be found, and | _be that part of their property which was 
for all he knew it might be so found, | and ought to be appropriated to Wales. 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in | The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the course of the last 60 years had ex-| the Opposition said last night, after com- 
pended more on the Church of Wales|paring the Government to highway 
than they had received from Wales, the | robbers, Oriental pashas, and all manner 
balance ought to be treated as a charge of unscrupulous and extortionate people 
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—he did not complain of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s imagery, for it rather 
enlivened the Debate—the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the principle on 
which the Government had gone in this 
matter was a very simple one: namely, 
to take whatever they could from the 
Church of England in order to hand it 
over to the Commissioners and get as 
much as they could for secular purposes, 
and that when dealing with Queen 
Anne’s Bounty they resorted to another 
method in order to get the maximum out 
of it. That statement was not founded 
on fact. In the case of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners they were leaving a sum 
of £40,000 a year in their hands which, 
upon a very fair construction, being a 
contribution which they made annually 
from their common fund, might ve fairly 
called Welsh ecclesiastical property. 
Then, as to Queen Anne’s Bounty, he 
believed, after such examination as he 
had been able to give to it, that the 
whole sum that would pass in that case 
to the County Councils and so forth would 
be simply those Welsh firstfruits and 
tenths as they now stood on the books of 
the Governors, the proceeds of the sale 
of Welsh glebe, and the sums received by 
the redemption of Welsh tithe rent- 
charge and such part of the Parlia- 
mentary grant now unspent as had 
been allocated to Wales. Whatever else 
was included in the scope of the clause 
would go to the representative body. 
He hoped he had made it clear what the 
position of the Government was, and 
that he had exonerated them from any 
intention to deal unfairly with any of 
these funds. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) said, he was not satisfied with the ex- 
planation given by the Home Secretary. 
The objection to his policy was—that he 
was not only taking away the property 
of the Welsh Church, but he was taking 
away property which belonged to the 
English Church, or at all events to a 
corporation which held the property for 
the benefit of the English Church. The 
true test of whether a property belonged 
to a person was what he could do with 
it, whether he could, for example, main- 
tain an action to recover it or he could 
eject a trespasser. The property of a 
rector in tithes could maintain legal pro- 
ceedings against a person liable to pay 

Mr. Asquith. 
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them. Where there was such an owner- 
ship of property, there was no objection 
on this score to the principle of the Bill. 
But when they came to deal with Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the facts were altogether 
different. There was no Welsh Corpora- 
tion to which the property belonged ; 
but it belonged to the Corporation of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. Assuming, for 
the moment, that the Home Secretary 
was right when he said that the fund 
might be regarded as a national fund, 
what right had the Welsh County Coun- 
cils to lay their hands upon national 
property which did not belong to Wales? 
Poor rectories and vicarages in Wales 
had the same right as poor rectories and 
vicarages in England to assistance from 
the Bounty; and the Governors con- 
sidered their claims in the same way as 
claims were considered by the Com- 
mittee who had the disposal of charity 
funds. The Governors, in making grants 
to Wales, had not in any sense parted 
with the property. It was still in the 
hands of the Governors; and grants 
were liable to be revoked at any moment. 
If in any district population and wealth 
increased the Governors would be justi- 
fied in revoking a grant and applying it 
to the benefit of some’ impoverished 
parish in England. This showed that 
ali the right Wales had was to go as a 
suppliant to Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
ask that the claims of any district might 
be considered. It was as a branch of the 
Church of England in Wales that the 
Church in Wales had its claims con- 
sidered ; and when the Church in Wales 
was disconnected from the Church in 
England the whole argument for the 
Bounty having any further interest in 
Wales disappeared, as much so as it 
would in the case of a charity. The 
contention of the Home Secretary was— 
that parties who, while they were resi- 
dent in a locality, were entitled to share 
in a local charity were entitled on leaving 
it to say :-— 

“We are no longer living in the district, and 
we ask you to give us, not merely our share of 


the income, but capital capable of producing as 
much as we received while we were resident.” 


The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
equity ; but what equity was there which 
could be enforced by the Church in Wales 


on Queen Anne’s Bounty? If the 
Governors had chosen to say they would 
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no longer give any portion of the income 
of the fund to the Church in Wales, 
what remedy at law would any member 
of the Church in Wales have had? 
Clearly none at all. Would they have 
had any right in equity? No. He chal- 
lenged the Home Secretary to show that 
the Governors would have been in any 
way bound to continue giving help in 
Wales. If so Churchmen in Wales were 
mere suppliants. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman might be justified in 
taking property which belonged to 
Church Corporations, he challenged and 
denied the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman that, because grants were 
being given at the time of Disestablish- 
ment, therefore they could be fairly con- 
sidered in any sense whatever to be 
Welsh ecclesiastical property. On these 
grounds he entered his protest against 
the inclusion of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
in this category. If the Home Secretary 
were anything, he was logical; he fol- 
lowed everything out to its logical conse- 
quences ; but in this case he went beyond 
logic, for this property did not belong to 
the Church in Wales in any sense what- 
ever. It belonged to an English Cor- 
poration, and if it had a national Church, 
it certainly was not Welsh. There were 
no grounds on which Wales was entitled 
to put its hands on property which was 
exclusively English. 


The 


House divided :—Ayes, 221; 
Noes, 194.—(Division List, No. 114.) 


Clause 5. 


PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS. 


“(1) Any property transferred by this Act to 
the Welsh Commissioners which consists of, or 
is the produce of, or is or has been derived from, 
property given by any private person out of his 
own resources since the year One thousand seven 
hundred and three, and does not come within 
the description of a church or ecclesiastical 
residence for which provision is otherwise made 
by this Act, shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed to bea private benefaction. (2) The 
Welsh Commissioners shall ascertain and by 
Order declare what part of tke property trans- 
ferred to them by this Act constitutes private 
benefactions within the meaning of this Act, 
and shall on the request of the representative 
body hereinafter mentioned, vest the same in 
that body, subject to the charges and incum- 
brances and interests saved by this Act.” 


Mr. C. E. TRITTON (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood) proposed an Amendment applying 
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the clause to any property which “has 
been given to the Church by any person 
or persons whatsoever.” He said there 
was a great contrast between the 
words he proposed to leave out and those 
he proposed to insert. The words he 
proposed to omit seemed to be framed to 
give as little as possible to the Church, 
and the words he proposed to put in 
were framed to give as much as possible 
to the Church. The words he proposed 
to leave out narrowed down private 
benefactions to the lowest possible limit, 
and those he proposed to insert widened 
out the definition of private benefactions 
as much as possible. Whatever doubt 
might exist as to whether property given 
before 1703 was given to the Protestant 
Reformed Church as she existed now, 
there could be no doubt whatever that 
everything given to since 1703 was given 
to the Church as she was now, and should 
be treated as belonging to the Church, 
whether it came from individuals or was 
the result of public or private subscrip- 
tions. The corresponding clause of the 
Irish Church Act went further than this. 
Why should private subscriptions be 
omitted from the clause, and the Church 
in Wales be treated more meanly than 
the Irish Church was a quarter of a 
century ago, when friend and foe alike 
acknowledged that she was showing mar- 
vellous activity? The Home Secretary 
had apparently noticed the omission of 
private voluntary subscriptions from the 
clause, and he believed he was right in 
saying he would propose a resolution to 
include them. In moving this Amend- 
ment he desired to secure for the Church 
the proceeds of every subscription, public 
and private, given to any Endowment 
fund ; the proceeds of every “grant in 
aid” of any Endowment Fund set up by 
any Church building, extension, or En- 
dowment society, such as the Llandaff 
Diocesan Church Extension Society, 
which had contributed large sums to this 
purpose. He also desired to secure to 
the Church, as far as could be traced, all 
offertories at any time given in the House 
of God for the purpose of the Endow- 
ment of any Church in the the future. 
In that way they would save to the 
Church the offerings, not only of the 
rich, but the poor. He also desired by 
the Amendment to secure to the Church 
the proceeds of any sum given by any 
public companies to endow churches. 
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He believed that in Wales many large 
manufacturing concerns had built and 
Endowed churches for the benefit of the 
employés who resided round their works. 
In short, he desired to secure for the 
Church every single gift since 1703, 
believing they were intended for the 
Church as she now was, and that Par- 
liament ought to respect such gifts, and 
not interfere with them. He did this in 
no sectarian spirit whatever. Heshould 
be as ready to preserve the Endowments 
of any other religious bodies and prevent 
them from being handed over for uses for 
which they were never originally intended. 
They all admitted the courteous manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had conducted this 
Bill, and he gave the right hon. Gentle- 
man the fullest credit for sincerity in 
what he had said of his desire that the 
measure should be marked by justice 
and equity. By moving this Amend- 
ment he was giving the right hon. Gen- 
tleman an opportunity of acting in the 
spirit he had indicated, and of proving 
the sincerity of his statement. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that it was 
with some diffidence that he rose in 
response to the appeal which the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had just sat down, 
had made to him, because he was most 
anxious to do nothing that would 
qualify or would remove the favourable 
impression which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had formed with regard to his 
motives and intentions in connection 
with this measure. As far as he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, there ap- 
peared to be really no difference of prin- 
ciple between them. The words in 
the clause for which the hon. Member 
proposed to substitute words of his own 
were those which were embodied in the 
language of the Irish Church Act of 
1869, with the exception that the words 
which related to private subscriptions in 
that Act were omitted in the clause. 
Those words had been omitted as a matter 
of drafting, and not because there was 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to exclude money so subscribed 
from exemption from the operation of 
the Bill. However, in order that there 
should be no possibility of doubt on the 
subject, he had put down an Amend- 
ment, which it was his intention to pro- 
pose later, to add words to the clause of 


Mr. C. E Tritton. 
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a similar tenour to those used in the 
Irish Church Act. He was quite ready 
to admit, therefore, that the language of 
the clause had not been copied literally 
from the Irish Church Act. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the Act 
of 1703, but he had not given them a 
single case relating to private benefac- 
tions that were not amply covered by 
the language of the clause as it stood in 
the Bill. He wished to preserve to the 
Disestablished Church of Wales every- 
thing that could fairly be described as 
private benefactions, which had been 
given to it since 1703, and he believed 
that the words of the clause amply 
secured such property to the Church. It 
was, however, in his opinion, better that 
they should adhere to the words of the 
Irish Church Act which had stood the 
test of time. As far as he knew, those 
words had been found sufficient. But, 
at any rate, the words which the hon. 
Gentleman proposed to insert in the 
clause were too wide even for the hon. 
Gentleman’s purpose, and would include 
more than the Government could con- 
sent to regard as private benefactions. 
The words which the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to insert were— 


‘*has been given to the Church by any person 
or persons whatsover.’’ 


and they would include some things 
which the Government did not regard as 
private benefactions, although he did 
not mean to say that they would include 
Parliamentary grants. But, apart irom 
that it might be doubtful whether it was 
quite clear that they would include, or 
not, moneys contributed by ecclesiastical 
corporations, such as the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. Under the Interpretation Act 
of 1889, which governed the construc- 
tion of Acts of Parliament, it was 
enacted that in every Act passed after 
the passing of that Act the word “ per- 
son ” should include any body of persons 
corporate or incorporate. Therefore the 
language of the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment would include the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, although the endowments 
were granted to the Church long before 
1703. In these circumstances he could 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. He, however, fully sympa- 
thised with the hon. Member and his 
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friends in their endeavour to secure to 
the Disestablished Church of Wales as 
much as they possibly could. 

Mr. STUART -WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) thought that the cases re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment would not be 
covered by the words of the clause even 
as it was proposed to be amended by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to insert words that should include 
all voluntary subscriptions to the Church; 
and he should like to know whether any 
legal meaning was attached to these 
words. They might mean contributions 
among a number of people for the pur- 
pose of giving money to the Church, and 
in that case it might be held that such 
subscriptions must be contributed by 
more than one, and that the words “ or 
money raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions” did not apply to the case where 
the benefaction was that of one person 
only. He also doubted whether they 
would meet the case of benefaction given 
by a corporation under the Limited 
Liability Act. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he would 
deal with the point which had just been 
raised by the hon. Member at once. His 
intention wasthat the wordsof his Amend- 
ment should cover all private benefactions. 
Now that the word “ person,” by the in- 
terpretation of the Act, included Cor- 
poration, it appeared to him that this 
description would exactly apply to the 
class of persons to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred, but he would take 
advice on the matter. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he would in the 
meantime have any objection to add 
after “person” ‘ or corporation.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he would rather 
not do so in the interests of the 
drafting. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman in any event, as he 
understood, excluded the possibility of 
anything coming from a body like the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Supposing 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
the owners of land in a poor parish, 
would it be fair that contributions fairly 
made by them as landowners should be 
confiscated 1 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, he wished to 
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call the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
to the class of companies alluded to by 
his hon. Friend in order to make it per. 
fectly clear whether these words would 
include a Company. In 1827 the 
Tredegar Company built an endowed 
church, and another church was built by 
the Rhymney Company. Could the 
words “ private person” be applied to a 
company like that? He felt sure that 
a case of that sort, the Home Secretary 
would admit, ought to be included as a 
private benefaction? Would these 
words include such societies as the 
Llandaff Diocesan Church Society, or 
the Bishop of Llandaff's Fund ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Are they incor- 
porated ? 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he thought not, but they were instru- 
mental in raising and distributing large 
sums, and a large amount went in 
building and endowing new churches. 
He did not think the words of his hon. 
Friend were too wide ; they wanted to 
raise the whole question of what right 
they had to take away from the Church 
any money given to the Church since 
1703. Whoever gave the money since 
then, whether the State, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, knew perfectly well to whom 
they were giving aid. In the case of the 
Irish Church, the year 1660 was taken, 
and the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian justified that by a similar argu- 
ment. He thought they ought certainly 
to take a Division on this point. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 


said this Amendment did not raise 
the question of date, it proposed that 
the Church should retain the endow- 
ments given by any persons to the 
Church without any reference to the 
date. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
replying to his hon. Friend, suggested 
that the matter had been settled by the 
words of the Irish Church Act, which 
were practically identical with the words 
as they stood in this Bill, but that was by 
no means a conclusive argument. The 
words of the Irish Church Act, were 
entirely governed by the fact that Par- 
liament in that Act gave a lump sum of 
£500,000 to the Irish Church in satis- 
faction of all these private endowments, 
and therefore it never became necessary 
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for the courts to construe what Parlia- 
ment had intended when it indicated 
that a private endowment should be 
moneys or lands given by private per- 
sons out of their own resources. There 
were very long Debates in Parliament on 
that question, because not only could 
no one foretell how those words would 
be interpreted by the courts, but it was 
perfectly obvious that in the attempt to 
secure an interpretation very consider- 
able trouble and expense might be in- 
curred which would be most unfair on 
individuals or on the Church body, 
and for that reason all difficulties were 
avoided by Parliament inserting a lump 
sum into the Act in satisfaction of these 
private endowments. He should very 
much like to know what was the 
meaning of these words—“ any private 
person.” He saw, not very long ago, that 
Her Majesty the Queen gave a consider- 
able sum in aid of the erection of a 
parish church at Balmoral, Scotland, and 
for all that he knew, Her Majesty might 
have given to the endowment of the 
living ; would Her Majesty be considered 
a private person or not? Was a 


Bishop of the Church a private person 1 


He was in receipt of money paid to him 
for the duties of his office, and out of 
that money he might give an endow- 
ment to the Church, and some Bishops 
had certainly done so. They might also 
take the case of a clergyman, or of the 
Home Secretary himself, who was in re- 
ceipt of an official salary, and might 
make an endowment. These were ques- 
tions which were at least open to doubt, 
and it was, therefore, essential, in order 
to guide the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and the Welsh Commissioners, in 
the event of this Bill becoming law, that 
Parliament should put some definite in- 
terpretation upon these words. Last 
year a return was presented to Parlia- 
ment distinguishing between the old en- 
dowments of benefices, and other ecclesias- 
tical corporations in Wales, and those 
which were considered of the nature of 
private endowments. In the Debate on 
the Second Reading of this Bill he 
called attention to what was essentially 
@ private endowment in a parish in Pem- 
brokeshire by a private person out of 
his own resources. But this endowment 
was not included in the Return in the 
private endowment belonging to that 
living, which proved how essential it 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
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was there should be a distinct inter- 
pretation of the words of this clause. 
The words proposed by his hon. Friend 
in his Amendment might be too wide. 
But, even taking the narrow view of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, something 
ought to be added to show clearly what 
he meant by the words “ private per- 
sons ”—-whether he meant to include or 
exclude persons holding public offices ; 
whether the official incomes those per- 
sons received were, or were not, their 
own resources ; and, generally, that there 
should be a complete and thorough in- 
terpretation of what was proposed by 
the clause. He did not know whether 
his hon. Friend proposed to divide the 
Committee, but he was glad he had 
called attention to the matter at the 
earliest possible moment, because it was 
one which could not be left to stand as 
at present. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he admitted 
that this was a difficult question—that 
there was much difficulty in framing 
language which was quite certain to 
cover all the cases it was desired to in- 
clude, and all those which it was desired 
to exclude, from the scope of the Bill. 
Now, with regard to what had been 
said by the hon. Member for the Tun- 
bridge Division, who gave a number of 
instances of trading corporations which 
had built and endowed Churches in 
Wales, he would repeat the opinion he 
had before expressed—that all those 
cases were sufficiently covered by the 
words “ private persons.” If it should 
afterwards be found that the words did 
not sufficiently cover such cases, words 
should be introduced into the clause to 
meet the difficulty, but his impression 
was that the clause as drawn already 
did so. As to the societies to which the 
hon. Member had referred, he under- 
stood they desired, or recruited, their 
funds from subscriptions, that they had 
no endowments ; that they were not in- 
corporated bodies, and that their money 
was invested in trustees. Whatever 
funds were derived from this source and 
expended on the Church would be suffi- 
ciently covered by the Amendment of 
which he had given notice relating to 
money raised by “voluntary subscrip- 
tions.” It was true, as the right hon. 
Member for Bristol had stated, that in the 
Irish Act of 1869 there was a clause 
drawn in a form corresponding to the 
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clause under discussion—in fact, he 
believed the words were identical ; but 
the clause was transformed in Com- 
mittee, and in order to avoid the diffi- 
culty felt in the present case a lump 
sum was given to the Church. In 
framing the present Bill the Govern- 
ment considered the expediency of fol- 
lowing that precedent, and it would 
have been a much simplier course to take 
if they could have adopted it. But 
there were two difficulties in the way. 
In the first place, they had no possi- 
bility at present of ascertaining what 
would be the fair capitalised value of 
the private endowments of the Church 
in Wales. He agreed that the return 
presented to the House did not contain 
an exhausted account of those endow- 
ments ; and, therefore, the Government 
had not in their possession the full 
materials on which to name any definite 
sum. But, further than that, his own 
belief was that the supporters of the 
Established Church in Wales would 
rather that the Church should keep its 
endowments than have them capitalised 
in value. However, the Government, 


recognising the difficulty to which he 


had referred, had come to the conclusion 
that it was advisable to take the course 
they had decided upon. The right hon. 
Member for West Bristol had put several 
cases of a hypothetical character to him, 
and asked whether they would come 
within the terms of the clause or not. 
Now, in regard to the first case, that 
of the Queen personally contributing 
towards the endowment of a Church, he 
had no hesitation in saying that such 
a contribution, or endowment, would 
clearly come within the words of the 
clause—“ private persons.” It would be 
a contribution given by the Queen, not 
in her character of monarch of the coun- 
try, but in her character of a private 
individual or private landowner. The 
money would be given, not out of that 
which was voted to her by Parliament 
for public purposes, but out of her own 
resources, though those resources might 
be derived from her public income. The 
right hon. Baronet then put the case of 
himself or of anyone holding a similar 
public office making such a contribution 
to the Church. Clearly if he, or anyone 
similarly situated, did so, it would be the 
Act of an individual as a private person ; 
it would not be an act done by him in 
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his character of a Minister of State. 
Here again, then, the act would be done 
by the person in his private capacity, 
although the resources out of which he 
made the grant might be swollen 
by the money he received as salary for 
his public services. He admitted that 
there was more difficulty in dealing with 
a similar transaction in the case of a 
Bishop, or the holder of some ecclesias- 
tical office—that there was more difficulty 
in saying precisely whether a contribu- 
tion made by him to the Church was, or 
was not, made as a “private person,” 
out of his own resources. Therefore, as 
at present advised, and subject to any 
criticism that might thereafter be 
developed, he might say—though he 
would not be bound by the precise words 
—that he was disposed to look with 
favour on an Amendment which the 
hon, and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight had placed on the Paper (page 17), 
referring to the money raised by sub- 
scription, and when they came to it he 
should propose the insertion of certain 
words. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had certainly shown 
the Committee why the Government 
had not adopted the course which 
was taken in the case of the Irish 
Church Act. But the general upshot of 
this part of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to show that there was 
great ambiguity hanging over the 
attempt of the Government to define 
what was the property to be secularised 
by this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
had himself admitted that the words in 
the clause were imperfect. He had said 
that the Queen was to be described for 
the purposes of the clause as a private 
person, and he could not help thinking 
that a clause which required, for its in- 
terpretation, that Her Majesty should be 
so described, required emendation. He 
recognised the difficulties of the case, 
and his object in rising was to suggest a 
possible solution. The object of the Gov- 
ernment clause was to define accurately 
the money which was not to be taken. 
Would it not be simpler and easier to 
define the money which had to be taken. 
Practically speaking there were only five 
discriptions of property to be taken for 
the purposes of Disendowment, and he 
thought all difficulty might be removed 
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if the Government would reverse their 
course of action and define the money or 
property which they would take rather 
than that which they desired not to 
take. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) suggested that the diffi- 
culty would be met by substituting for 
the words “ by any private person out of 
his own resources,” the words ‘by any 
person out of his private resources.” 
These words would include gifts by the 
Queen or by Bishops. 

*Mr. TALBOT asked whether the 
words of the clause would include gifts 
which might have been given by Christ 
Church, Oxford, which, as was well 
known, was a large owner of tithes in 
Wales. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked whether they 
would also extend to gifts by Deans and 
Chapters, by the London Corporation, 
or by Municipal Corporations ? 

*Mr. TOMLINSON made a similar 
inquiry with reference to the case of 
Trustees. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he did not think 
the suggestion of the Leader of the Op- 
position would meet the difficulty of the 
case. Definition by exclusion was just 
as difficult as definition by inclusion. 
Take the case of a glebe: there were 
many cases in which a glebe was ancient; 
there were others in which it was bought 
since 1703; and there were others in 
which part was bought before and part 
since that date. If they were to say that 
glebes were to go to the Commissioners, 
they would obviously be including some- 
thing which ought not to go—and which, 
under the clause, would not go—to them. 
An exactly similar difficulty would arise 
in reference to the tithe rent-charge. He 
did not, therefore, think the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman would re- 
move the difficulty. A catalogue of 
difficulties had been put to him by hon. 
Members. He must say he deprecated 
the re-summoning of Queen Anne from 
the grave into which she was interred in 
Clause 4, at any rate for the purposes of 
the present discussion. He would be 
glad to assume that, for the purposes of 
this argument, Queen Anne was dead. 
With regard to the cases that had been 
mentioned, they would be met by the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight. He 
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quite agreed that if an Oxford college, 
in the performance of one of its ordinary 
duties as a landowner in Wales, contri- 
buted towards the building or endow- 
ment of a church, that ought to be 
treated on the same footing as benefac- 
tions by trading companies or private 
persons. It ought to be protected and 
preserved to the Church. The hon. and 
learned Member’s Amendment, however, 
met that case, because it would be money 
voluntarily given out of funds not liable 
to be so applied by that corporation. 

Viscount CRANBORNE(Rochester): 
Would that meet the case of Christ 
Church, because the funds of Christ 
Church are liable ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, Christ Church 
was not liable for funds which it contri- 
buted in the character of a landowner. 
He believed all the cases that had been 
put would fall within the scope of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment, but if they did not he was quite 
prepared to enlarge it to such an extent 
as to include them. 

Sir R. WEBSTER wished to assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that Queen 
Anne was not dead, as the Amendments 
to the clause would show. He thought 
the suggestion of the right hon. Member 
for Denbighshire might afford some 
means of arriving at a reasonable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. His own Amend- 
ment, to which reference had been made, 
would only meet particular cases, and he 
therefore hoped the Home Secretary 
would not exclude an Amendment on 
the lines suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
said, the intention of his hon. Friend 
who moved the Amendment was, to in- 
clude all private endowments ; but that 
point had been very much narrowed 
down in the academic discussion in 
which the lawyers had been engaged. 
It was quite true that most of the words 
appeared in the Irish Act, but the clause 
in the Irish Act finished up by providing 
for the payment of £500,000, whereas 
the clause now before the Committee 
would leave the matter to lawyers to 
deal with. He hoped that the Com- 
mittee would divide, unless they had a 
more definite undertaking from the 
Home Secretary. In regard to Ireland, 
all the matters were determined by the 
Irish Church body, but he wanted to 
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know who were those people in Wales 
who gave property out of other people’s 
resources? It was because this matter 
was so involved and they did not know 
the meaning of the clause, and because 
the originator of this Amendment in- 
tended it to be on a broader basis, that 
he hoped the Committee would divide on 
the question of the principle involved. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR desired to ex- 
plain his position, seeing that they had left 
the original ground which the Mover of 
the Amendment had in view. If it were 
made clear as to what was meant by 
private endowments, he thought that the 
assurances of the Home Secretary would 
be considered sufficient. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he intended to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight, 
and that any other ambiguity would be 
put right after consulting with the Law 
Officers. So far, therefore, as a mere 
question of draughting was concerned, 
the matter might be left. But his hon. 
Friend had now raised a question of 
principle and had asked the Committee 
to affirm that all property left to the 
Church since 1703 should be kept for 
Church uses, and upon that question of 
principle the Committee might well be 
asked to express an opinion. 

Sir R. TEMPLE inquired whether 
the benefactions of the corporations of 
the City of London were included in the 
clause or in the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes ; I have already 
said so. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER asked whe- 
ther the Home Secretary attached any 
importance to the words “ out of his own 
resources.” 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is coming 
back rather to the question of draught- 
ing, which I understood from the Leader 
of the Opposition to be settled. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON thought that if a 
date were fixed, it ought to hold good 
for all purposes, and that if the Church 
had to abandon all gifts made before a 
certain date, whatever their origin, it 
would be fair that all subsequent gifts 
should be retained. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 157 ; 
Noes 188.—(Division List, No. 115.) 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON moved to insert 
the words ‘‘or may be legally presumed 
to have been,” so as to create a legal 
presumption that property which had 
been enjoyed by the Church since 1703— 
or whatever the date might be—was a 
private benefaction. There was a great 
deal of property which really had its 
origin in private benefactions, as to 
which it might be very difficult to prove 
such origin. He held in his hand a 
Return which showed that in certain 
parishes in Wales there was absolutely 
no endowment at all in 1703, anda con- 
siderable endowment now. The source 
of such endowments might be very 
difficult to trace, and he contended that 
unless legal presumption were allowed to 
operate in the case of the Church, as in 
that for every other body, the Church 
would certainly lose a quantity of en- 
dowments which, no doubt, had their 
origin in the benefactions of individuals. 
It was quite obvious that in the case of 
the Church there was less reason for 
carefully preserving the title to property, 
because no one would have anticipated 
such a project as this for depriving the 
Church of property which it had in- 
herited for a long time. In 1703 no one 
would have supposed that the fact of 
having possessed property for a long 
time would be a reason for taking it 
away. 

Mr. ASQUITH confessed that he 
could not attach any meaning to the 
proposed words, nor did he believe they 
had any meaning at all. So far as he 
was aware, there was no legal presump- 
tion applicable to such a case. The 
question whether a particular endow- 
ment in Wales was given since 1703—or 
whatever the date might be—would 
depend upon the ordinary canons of 
evidence ; and it would not require any 
stricter proof of origin than in the case 
of any other title. The fact that an 
endowment was not enjoyed before 1703, 
and had been enjoyed since, would in 
itself constitute very strong presumption, 
But there was no legal presumption. 
applicable to the case, and the Amend- 
ment would simply give trouble to the 
courts, and do nothing to secure the 
object which the hon. Member had in 
view. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said, that though the words of the 
Amendment might not be very felicitous, 
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yet surely there was a sense of grievance 
underlying the Amendment, to which the 
Home Secretary ought seriously to 
address himself. It was quite obvious 
that when one found that in 1703 certain 
parishes had no Endowment at all, and 
now had considerable Endowments, the 
probability was that they had been 
furnished from private sources, because 
they knew perfectly well what were the 
public sources applying to the case. 
There should be a proviso providing that 
the onus of proof should lie on the other 
side—that was to say, unless it could be 
shown that an Endowment had come 
from public funds it should be treated as 
a private benefaction. 

Sir R. WEBSTER remarked that, 
whilst he agreed with what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said as to the words 
of the Amendment from a legal point of 
view, there was, he ventured to say, a 
little more in it than the Home Secre- 
tary seemed to imagine. The first judg- 
ment would not be given by a Court of 
Law, but by the Welsh Commissioners, 
and this was a direction to the Welsh 
Commissioners. He considered there 
ought to be some directions given to the 
Commissioners, and this might be effected 
by means of words which would carry 
out the intention, but which would re- 
quire to be different to those used by the 
hon. Member for Preston. This might 
be done by means of a proviso. 

Mr. ASQUITH pointed out that in 
a measure of this complexity he could 
only deal with the Amendments as they 
appeared on the Paper, and with the 
language in which they were expressed. 
He had stated that the words of this 
particular Amendment, as they stood, 
were meaningless, and he thought that 
was quite sufficient to dispose of it. 
However he would consider whether 
the object aimed at could be carried out 
by the addition of some proviso. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON intimated that he 
was not wedded to the particular words 
of his Amendment, and urged that a 
grievous hardship had been pointed out 
and one which ought to be remedied. 
He would not press these words unduly, 
and if other suitable words could be sug- 
gested he should be quite willing to 
adopt them. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH, whilst en- 
tirely agreeing with the Home Secretary 
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this clause, the onus probandi must be 
thrown on the persons desiring to prove 
that these endowments were private, said 
that this requirement might prove a hard- 
ship in cases where the obtaining of such 
proof was difficult and expensive. He be- 
lieved that in introducing the Irish Church 
Bill the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
undertook that there should be some 
proviso inserted to the effect that legiti- 
mate expenses incurred in the attempt 
to prove title should be imposed upon 
the Church fund. He was not sure 
whether any such proviso was inserted 
in the Irish Church Act ; but, if not, it 
was doubtless because a lump sum was 
settled in satisfaction of all claims 
for private endowments ; and he sug- 
gested that in the present Bill, where 
the Welsh or the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners decided that such expenses had 
been legitimately and justly incurred, 
they should not be thrown upon the 
persons who were called upon to prove 
title. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was quite 
true that at some stage of the Irish 
Church Bill there was such a provision 
in one of the clauses as the right hon. 
Gentleman had indicated. He thought 
that would also be a better way of 
dealing with the matter here, and, 
without binding himself to the exact 
form, he would endeavour to see if some 
proviso could not be inserted to the 
effect that, where, in the opinion of the 
body who had to decide the question, 
there had been reasonable ground for 
raising the point, they should empower 
payments to be made out of the funds 
to the persons so raising it. 


(Wales) Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
moved, “ page 3, line 5, after ‘ given by,’ 
insert ‘grants from Parliament and by.’” 
The Amendment, the hon. Member ob- 
served, raised the great question of 
whether grants that had been given by 
Parliament to the Church should now 
be required to be practically paid back 
by the Church. It seemed to him that 
although Parliament had the power to 
do many things, it had no moral power 
to absolutely take away money given for 
a special purpose when that purpose was 
being fulfilled, and when the money was 
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designed it to be. The money had been | the Government went far to prove that 


voted by Parliament pretty well 1U0/| contention. 


He was quite certain that 


years ago for a certain object, and it|if their predecessors who made these 
might have been absolutely got rid of| grants had ever contemplated the pos- 


without any breach of trust. 


If it had | sibility of a Government calling itself 


been thought proper to do so by Queen | Liberal, coming down and proposing that 


Anne’s Bounty and by the Church, there | 


this money should be seized and diverted 


could have been no impropriety in ex-|into other channels, they would never 


pending the whole of this money. It 
could have been used.in any way that 
was thought desirable within the terms 
of the gift, and could have been ex- 
pended and absolutely used. But in the 
wisdom of the time it was never for a 
moment conceived that such an Act of 
spoliation could be contemplated as was 
proposed now. It was quite wisely 
thought that instead of the money being 
absolutely expended it would be better 
to put the capital by and allow the 
interest only to be used. In this way 
without doubt an immense deal more had 
been accomplished by the grants than 
would have been possible if they had 
been absolutely expended at the time. 
It was simply and solely because the 
Church had wisely and properly made 
the best conceivable use of the 
money voted by Parliament that it was 
possible for the Government of the day 
to seize the money, and according to the 
Home Secretary it was taken simply 
because it wasthere. This was certainly 
a most astounding doctrine to propose. 
If the Church had dissipated it or had 
spent the money in an improper manner 
he could have conceived that something 
might be said for the proposal of the 
Government. But if that had been the 
case, the present clause would have been 
impossible and the Government of the 
day could not in any Disestablishment 
or Disendowment of the Church have 
then laid their hands onthemoney. At 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury Parliament thought it wise to vote 
certain money for the promotion of 
religion, and it made grants to the 
Church of England as well as to other 
bodies. He thought that was an ex- 
tremely wise action. But they had now 
arrived at a stage when they were asked 
by a Government which professed to 
wish to mete out equal justice to all, to 
surrender this money which had been 
used in a highly proper manner and to 
devote it to some totally different pur- 
pose. It was said they could not bind 
posterity and certainly this proposal of 
VOL. XXXIV. [FourtH SERIES. | 





have voted it as they did. The Govern- 
ment were now asking that the money 
which had been voted to one of the 
Christian Churcbes should be taken away 
whilst the money voted hy Parliament 
to the other churches was not to be 
interfered with. It was very often said 
that the Church of England had many 
advantages. But surely they had not 
come to this: that, because in the past, 
and possibly at the present time, the 
Church of England had some advantages 
they were going to cripple her and act 
towards her in a way they should not 
do to the Nonconformists! He had 
said before, and he again asserted most 
emphatically that the great bulk of the 
Nonconformists did not approve of this. 
He asserted emphatically that when the 
Nonconformists throughout the country 
got to know that it was absolutely pro- 
posed by this clause—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Gentleman is now going beyond the 
Amendment. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY with all 
respect to the ruling of the Chair, 
thought he was entitled to take this line 
of argument. He was proposing they 
should exempt from the scope of the Bill 
those grants which were made to the 
Church of England at the same time as 
those which were made to the Noncon- 
formist body, and he was wishing to 
compare the treatment of the two classes 
of grant. This seemed to him to be 
very pertinent considering the fact that 
the Home Secretary had stated that the 
main object of the Bill was to see that 
the Church of England and all other 
bodies were to be placed in exactly the 
same position. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon, Gentleman’s remarks are not 
relevant to his Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would not 
press that matter further. The Amend- 
ment he proposed was a simple one. It 
was that the money voted by Parliament 
and the country to the Church since the 
date fixed in the Bill, should be left to 
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the Church, as the grants voted to other 
religious dominations were left to those 
denominations. Parliament had no 
moral right—he could not, of course, 
question its legal right, as Parliament 
made the laws—to touch those funds 
again. He could not conceive why the 
Government or the Welsh Members 
could object to the Amendment. There 
could be no doubt that Parliament in- 
tended this money for the Church ; and 
it seemed a strange thing that because 
a number of Welsh Members had 
changed their nationality and wished 
to disestablish the Welsh Church, that 
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or spoliation for the Government to 
touch either the one or the other. But 
surely that argument absolved, to ‘some 
extent at least, the Government from 
arguing seriously or in a laboured way 


| the particular merits of particular ingre- 


dients of this large measure of spolia- 
tion. He would therefore deal with the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman in a 
few words. The House on the Second 
Reading had approved the principle of 
the Bill. What was that principle? It 
was that the property of the Church, 
in so far as it could be regarded as 
national or public property, and in so 


the Church should be deprived of the far as it was not the produce of private 
property granted to it by Parliament. | endowments, in the sense in which they 
He was sure that the public at large| had used the term throughout the 
would support the Government if they | Debates, was property which the State, 
treated this question differently. If the|for a just cause and on proper terms, 
Church was to be disestablished, he was|in regard to existing rights, could deal 





sure that people would wish that it should | 
be done in a spirit of liberality towards | 
the Church, and that, if anything, Parlia- | 
ment should err on the side of generosity 
towards the Church. But he claimed 
this not as an act of generosity, but as a 
moral right, and felt sure that the Govern- 
ment, though they might not now con- 
cede it, must in their calmer moments 
feel that it was right and just. He 
begged to move his Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had already 
on more than one occasion expressed 
his own opinion and the opinion of the 
Government in regard to this particular | 
question. There were two ways of deal-| 





ing with a measure of this kind. One! 


way—which was the simplest way, and | 
which had been adopted in the course 
of the Debate last night by the Leader 
of the Opposition—was to treat it as 
an act of highway robbery. If that 
were a true analogy, there were no 
ethical degrees of spoliation. It might 
make a difference to the person robbed, | 
but from a moral point of view it made 
no difference whether they took a man’s 
purse or his watch, whether they took 
his coat or his shirt, and it did not 
matter from the same point of view 
whether they took an old coat or a new 
coat. All those considerations were 
irrelevant if the argument was to proceed 
on the basis that the act was an act of 
robbery. Hon. Gentlemen opposite con- 
tended that all the endowments, public 
and private, were the property of the 





Church, and that it was equal robbery 
Mr. Bartley. 


with as its own property. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said that was a wrong 
principle, that it struck at the very roots 
of property and at the very foundations 
of the social structure. But it was the 
principle that was embodied in this Bill 
which the House had read a second 
time, and, therefore, when he came to 
an Amendment like the one now before 
the Committee he had to ask himself 
the question—Could he accept it con- 
sistently with such principle? He could 
not say that the money now under con- 
sideration, which was admittedly derived 
from the taxation of the country, which 
had been given by Parliament to the 
Church, was in any greater degree 
private property and entitled to greater 
respect than other properties which the 
Committee had already dealt with. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the pro- 
perty might have been spent, and he 
mentioned, not for the first time, the 
case of the Protestant dissenters to 
whom, early in the century, money was 
voted by Parliament. The amount 
voted to the Church was, roughly, 
£3,000,000, and to the Protestant dis- 
senters £140,000. Hon. MEMBERS : 
“ More than that.”] He took the figures 
from a Parliamentary Return made in 
1842, and was not now dealing with 
Ireland or with Scotland. At least half 
of the £3,000,000 went to Church build- 
ings. If any of those buildings were 
situated in Wales they would, of course, 
go to the representative body. A certain 
amount now remained in the hands of 
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the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
That was capital held by the Governors 
in trust for the Church, and of which a 
certain amount had been appropriated to 
the Churchin Wales. As to the practice 
of the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, he took it that if a private 
person made a benefaction, say, of £100 
for a particular church, the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty put another £100 
on the table, and the £200 was handed 
over to, or more commonly invested for 
the benefit of the particular church or 
benefice. There was a certain sum— 
what sum he did not say—of unspent 
accumulations, and, therefore, given the 
principle of the Bill, he could not assent 
to the Amendment. 

*Mr. TALBOT said, that if he gave 
the right hon. Gentleman the principle 
of the Bill he would still say the appli- 
cation was inequitable. For the first 
time Parliament was called upon to 
revoke a grant already given. Parlia- 
ment had given a grant on a definite 
principle for the support of the Church ; 
and now the right hon. Gentleman said, 
“You are wrong in giving these grants, 
and we call upon you to refund what you 
have given.” There was no precedent to 
be found for such a proceeding. 

Mr. ASQUITH believed that a con- 
siderable part of the revenue of the Irish 
Church had a similar origin. 

*Mr. TALBOT remarked that that 
showed how dangerous the system of 
spoliation was. He did not wish to see 
any money taken away from any religious 
body, but if it was to be done at all 
it should be done in some sort of way 
which implied equity and equality. 

*Sir F.8. POWELL (Wigan) wished 
to add a few observations respecting this 
Amendment. It seemed to him that 
there had been some confusion in the 
minds of the Government between a 
“Joan” and a “grant.” He would illus- 
trate his meaning. Two partners gave 
£10,000 each to a son and a nephew 
respectively. The son _ received his 
money as a gift outright ; the nephew 
received his money asa loan. The son 
would surely regard it as an injustice 


that his gift should be converted into | 


aloan. His contention was that when 
a grant was given by the State that 
was a permanent gift, and was not 
revocable upon any notice whatever. 
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Take, as another illustration, the 
training colleges, founded partly by 
public grants and partly by private bene- 
factions, and supported year by year 
partly from fees and subscriptions, and 
partly by grants. It would be unworthy 
to claim back those buildings which had 
been granted for the cause of education. 
In the case of the Yorkshire College at 
Leeds, there was a large grant from Par- 
liament. Some part of that was ex- 
pended in buildings. It would be very 
hard if the Government were to claim 
any part of those buildings which had 
been erected by the aid of the Govern- 
ment grant. If the grant was worth 
anything at all, it was an absolute and 
permanent grant which could not be 
revoked at any moment when it suited 
the purposes of the grantor. In all these 
transactions they must have confidence. 
The policy of the Government was to 
make grants to any applicant or society 
when that applicant or society happened 
to be strong, and to take it away when- 
ever the applicant or society happened to 
be weak. That action was absolutely 
fatal, for it was always in the power of 
the State to take away grants at any 
moment. He felt very strongly that 
great injury would be done to public 
confidence if the policy of the Government 
were supported by Parliament. Passing 
from the immediate discussion before the 
Committee to affairs of a wider 
range, he reminded the Committee 
that the great danger of the State 
at this moment was want of 
confidence, the absence of all knowledge 
of what was coming next, and the 
absolutely blank ignorance which existed 
as tothe future. The difference between 
the Irish Church Act of 1869 and the 
present Bill was—that the former was a 
measure of confiscation tempered by 
compensation, while this was a Bill of 
confiscation without any such adultera- 
tion. He was. somewhat surprised to hear 
it stated last night that the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies had refused to receive any 
endowments ; for their temper of resist- 
ance had altogether gone, and they were 
now glad to receive large contributions 
from the State in aid of their schools. 
Maynooth College not only received com- 
pensation, but also remission of debt 
under Section 41 of the Act of 1869. 
He thought the grounds stated sufficient 
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to justify his hon. Frend in proposing 
his Amendment, and he should have 
much pleasure in supporting him in the 
Lobby. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he could assure 
the Government that of all political ques- 
tions now before the country, there was 
not one in which his constituents took a 
greater interest than in this one. The 
Home Secretary had said that if the 
Opposition were to use the term “ high- 
way robbery” in connection with the 
proposals of the Government, it did not 
matter whether the term included only 
one matter or more than one. He, how- 
ever, submitted that there were different 
degrees of guilt, and that this transac- 
tiom had a deeper dye than the main 
portion of the Bill. He did not 
at all agree with the Home Secre- 
tary that no distinction could be drawn. 
This money had been given to the 
Church of England as distinguished from 
all other Protestant communities. To 
take from the Church that which was 
specifically her property, by a title 
granted by the House of Commons, 
would be down-right robbery. Tithe, it 
might be contended, was in some sense 
national; but this property was not 
national in any sense. Tithe was ancient, 
while thegrant of this money was modern, 
and he maintained that it was inde- 
feasibly the money of the Church. The 
hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford had asked whether a precedent 
could be quoted for the resumption of a 
Parliamentary grant, whereupon the 
Home Secretary had said that the thing 
was done under the Irish Church Act. 
But under that Act was nota large lump 
sum assigned by Parliament in consi- 
deration of the resumption of benefactions? 
If so, the same right which the supporters 
of the Amendment claimed for the 
Church in Wales was recognised in the 
case of Ireland. The precedent was, 
therefore, on the side of the supporters 
of the Amendment. It had been said 
that the money had been invested by the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Commissioners, 
and it seemed to be implied that it had 
been lumped together with Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and that it should, therefore, 
be treated in the same way. But this 
fund stood upon quite a different footing. 
It was a distinct benefaction, and the 
fact that it was administered by the same 
Commissioners who administered Queen 
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Anne’s Bounty did not justify spoliation. 
The money was given together with 
grants made to other religious bodies, 
which were, therefore, partners in this 
Parliamentary bounty. These other 
bodies, however, were to be allowed to 
keep their grants. Why should the 
Church be despoiled of hers ? The justice 
meted out to them should be meted out 
also to the Church. Was the Church to 
be stripped and spoliated merely because 
she was the Church, and was supposed 
to be comparatively weak? Whether 
she was weak or not would be seen at 
the General Election. Most of the 
money which it was purposed to take 
back might have been spent over and 
over again, had the Churck: so willed. 
According to the Government, the House 
of Commons was apparently the only 
body that could not make an irrevocable 
gift. The doctrine of the Government 
was, that because the money was granted 
by Parliament out of the taxes, it was 
not an irrevocable gift. They seemed to 
think that that which the meanest person 
in the country could do, that House could 
not do. That was not his view ; he said 
that what Parliament gave to the Church, 
or to any other community or person, 
was irrevocable and sacred. He should 
offer the strongest resistance in his power 
to this portion of the Ministerial scheme. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York- 
shire, N.R., Thirsk and Malton) remarked 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Kingston Division had spoken very 
strongly in favour of equal treatment for 
the Church and other Christian bodies. 
He wished to cite a powerful witness on 
the same side. That morning, in The 
Times, the following letter had appeared 
from the late Prime Minister, the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian :— 

“Tn the Irish Church Bill of 1869 we adhered 
carefully to the aim of preserving for the Dis- 
established Church all property analogous to that 
possessed by Nonconformists. To depart from 
that rule would be unjust; but I imagine the 
present Government would say that, in framing 
their Bill for Wales (with or without some 


Amendment, of which I have heard) they do 
adhere to it.”’ 


That was the letter of the late Leader 
of the Party who were now opposing this 
Amendment. Perhaps the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian was referring to 
the Amendment now before them, 
because it was obvious that without that 
Amendment the members of the Church 
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would not be placed in the same position 
as the members of the Nonconformist 
bodies. If they were to take back 
Parliamentary grants and apply them 
to new purposes, where was the line to 
be drawn? Could Parliament take back 
Blenheim, Strathfieldsaye, and the grants 
and pensions awarded to various dis- 
tinguished statesmen and soldiers? He 
was surprised a proposal was not made 
to convert the Blenheim property into 
allotments and market gardens for the 
benefit of the people of Woodstock. It 
was quite true that this property was 
granted in recognition of great victories ; 
but a gift to God, who permitted such 
victories to be gained, was surely not less 
sacred. It had hitherto always been 
supposed that a certain amount of 
solemnity attached to gifts by Parliament. 
But this Bill, while it declared that 
private persons’ gifts were to be respected, 
proposed to revoke Parliamentary grants. 
They would be taken back and might be 
diverted to other objects. But the Gov- 


ernment had not been consistent in| 
carrying out that nefarious principle, | 


because lower down it was said that this 
property was not to be taken back if it 
came within the description of a church 
or ecclesiastical residence for which pro- 
vision was otherwise made in the Bill. 
If the Government were prepared to 
leave to the Church the part of the Par- 
liamentary grant expended on ecclesi- 
astical residences, on what principle 
could they reclaim the other part? He 
was sure the Solicitor General would 
not be prepared t) advise that there 
was any flaw in the title to Blenheim of 
its present possessors, and he should be 
glad to hear him state what was the 
legal flaw in the title of the Church to 
the property in question. 

Viscount CRANBORNE = asked 
why should the fact that this money 


was given by a public authority make, 


it less sacred than if it had been given 
by a private individual? It was quite 
clear that Parliament, which voted the 
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be devoted ; Parliament knew that there - 
existed alongside the Church certain 
Nonconformist bodies, and it distin- 
guished between the Nonconformists 
and the Church of England. _Parlia- 
ment voted certain sums to both, and 
it was now proposed to take away the 
money voted to the Church and to leave 
the other in the hands of the Noncon- 
formists. That was an injustice so pal- 
pable and so gross that he could not 
understand how hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could defend it. How far was repudia- 
tion of the pledge of Parliament to be 
carried? The Government might, on 
the same principle, swoop down on the 
money - granted by Parliament for 
elementary education in England, or 
for light railways in Ireland. He would 
invite the ingenuity of the Solicitor 
General to try to find some defence for 
the proposal of the Government. He 
knew it was the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s habit sometimes to defend very 
successfully people for whom there was 
very little to be said. [The Soricrror 
GeNERAL: “And sometimes to prose- 
cute.”| He wished to hear some plausible 
excuse for the extraordinary unequal 
treatment of the Church as against 
Nonconformists, and the absolute dis- 
regard of what had hitherto been deemed 
to be the most sacred of all titles, 
namely a Parliamentary title. He 
trusted the Solicitor General, who 
listened with the greatest care to the 
Debates, but who yet had not intervened 
as much as they should like, would favour 
them with some fuller light. 

Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Locxwoop, York) said, that 
of course it was impossible for him to 
resist such an invitation so courteously 
conveyed by the noble Lord. He could 
assure him that the only reason which pre- 
vented his intervening more frequently 
in the Debates had been the conscious- 
ness that after the able statement of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
there was nothing really useful to be 


money, knew exactly to what it was to| added, and, therefore, if he got up he 


| 
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would be only occupying time which he 
was sure would be better occupied by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. An 
appeal had been made to him as to what 
the title to Blenheim was. That really 
was a question of which he ought to 
have some notice, and, as at present he 
was entirely debarred from private prac- 
tice, he feared it was hardly open to 
him to answer it. As to the question 
of the noble Lord, this House had 
already declared that the Church in 
Wales was to be disestablished, and conse- 
quently they had to deal with the national 
grants that were made to that which was 
in future to bethe Disestablished Church. 
They were told last night that £208,000 
had been granted to Dissenting bodies in 
the years between 1801 and 1840. [An 
HON. Memper : “1845.”] The difference 
of date might explain a difference between 
the figures and those of a return dated 
1842, which gave a total of £141,000. 
These grants had been dealt with by hon. 
Members opposite as if they had been 


made to Dissenting bodies in thiscountry. 
The larger part of the grants to Non- 
conformists in this country were grants 
from the Civil list to Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers in England; and they 


amounted altogether to £60,000. All 
the other grants were grants not to 
English, Scotch, or Welsh Noncon- 
formist bodies, but they were grants 
made to Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
in Ireland, to the clergy of French Pro- 
testant refugees, to the French Church 
at Wapping, and to Lutheran Ministers 
and churches, so that they were grants to 
the members of other nationalities who 
happened to be settled in this country. 
The analysis of grants amounting to 
£141,000 the Committee were not quite 
prepared for. It had been assumed or 
suggested that the grants had been 
made to Nonconformists in this country 
as the term was ordinarily understood. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had illustrated the mathe- 
matical principle that if you add nothing 
Sir Frank Lockwood. 
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to nothing the result is nothing. He 
had told them that these grants were 
made not to Nonconformists, ordinarily 
so called, but to various denominations 
representing foreign Churches ; but that 
did not make any difference in the argu- 
ment. It was not proposed to withdraw 
these sums from these bodies, whereas it 
was proposed to withdraw sums from 
the Church of England in Wales. The 
Government gave no adequate reason 
for making the difference. The discovery 
as to the character of these grants did 
not alter the facts or the arguments. 
Even if the grants had been made to the 
Dissenting bodies of this country, the 
Government would still have been pre- 
pared to maintain their attitude, for the 
discovery that they were not so granted 
had apparently only just been made, 
and was as much a surprise to the 
Solicitor General as he supposed it to be 
to the Committee. It was clear that 
grants made to Dissenters since 1703 
were not to be taken away, and grants 
made to the National Church were to be 
taken away. The Church of England 
in Wales, when it ceased to be estab- 
lished, was to be treated differently from 
other Churches. If Parliament had 
given grants to it as a National Church, 
the Solicitor General said it was natural 
the grants should be taken away when 
it ceased to be a National Church. The 
question remained, Why should it be 
treated worse than the other Churches 
when it was put on the same footing as 
those Churches? There were three ques- 
tions which had been asked and to which 
no satisfactory answer had been received. 
The first was: Why, seeing other de- 
nominations existed in and since 1703, 
Parliamentary grants to the Church 
should be treated differently from private 
benefactions? The second was: Why 
the Church should be treated worse 
than the Nonconformists to which Par- 
liament had made grants? The third 
was: Why the Church was to be excep- 
tionally treated because its grants had 
been spent in residences? The only 
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logical course for the Government to 
adopt was to leave to the Welsh Church 
all that had been granted to it since 
1703, or else to take from other bodies 
the corresponding grants which they had 
received in the same period. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles) 
said, the hon. Member opposite had not 
done justice to himself in putting ques- 
tions which had been answered over and 
overagain. Whatever answer was given 
was said to be unsatisfactory. The 
answer to the hon. Member’s questions 
was that the Church in Wales was not a 
denomination yet, and would only be- 
come one when it was disestablished. As 
soon as it became a sect among sects, 
then it would be treated the same as 
others. When a grant was made to 
private individuals in societies it passed 
away beyond recall; but it was quite 
different when grants were made to a 
national institution, as such, in terms 
and conditions which Parliament could 
impose. The contribution to the Debate 
made by the Solicitor General had been 
very valuable indeed, for it brought out 
clearly the distinction between grants to 
private individuals and to a public body 
controlled by Parliament. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he had never heard a more extraordinary 
speech than that of the hon. Member 
who had just spoken. It appeared that 
the Church was to be disestablished 
because she was a sect, and disendowed 
because she was a national Church. He 
had never heard anything more absurd 
or inconsistent. Its inequality and in- 
justice were evident upon the face of it. 
The Solicitor General, he admitted, had 
attempted to deal fairly with the matter. 
But he said the Leader of the Opposition 
was absolutely wrong in his figures, 
because he said £208,000 represented 
the amount granted by Parliament to 
Nonconformist bodies. The Solicitor 
General seemed to forget that these 
endowments began in 1722, and a large 
amount of money was given before 1801. 
They were originated by Sir Robert 
Walpole, of whom the Liberation 
Society, in a paper called “The Case for 
Disestablishment,” said that his maxim 
was well known, “ Every man has his 
price.” If the Church in Wales was to 
be disendowed because of her national 
character, that principle of Disendowment 
should be applied to all religious bodies. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Where there were grants of an absolutely 
similar character for whatever purpose 
in favour of other religious bodies than 
the Church, either they must not take 
away what had been given to the Church 
or they must take away what had been 
given to the Nonconformists. None of 
the supporters of the Church in Wales 
desired the Government to take a single 
penny away from Nonconformists. They 
respected their opinions and were thank- 
ful that they enjoyed endowments. But 
in the name of justice, Churchmen asked 
for equal treatment all round. The 
Government pretended that religious 
equality was its first principle. They 
wanted to take away the endowments 
of the Church when the endowments of 
Nonconformist bodies were ruled outside 
the scope of the Bill. Nothing more un- 
just or unequal than the proposals of the 
Government had ver been submitted to 
the House of Commons. 

Sir R. WEBSTER complained of the 
unwillingness of the Government to 
meet the arguments of the Opposition 
with regard to the clauses of this Bill. 
They proposed to disestablish the Church 
in Wales because it was a sect and did 
not represent the whole nation, and to 
disendow it because it was an Established 
Church. If the Solicitor General had 
said there were different reasons for 
giving endowments to Nonconformist 
bodies he could have understood it. 
Grants made by Parliament to the 
various religious bodies should be treated 
equally. The Opposition, he contended, 
were entitled to protest against a pro- 
posal which deprived the Church of 
money received by exactly the same title 
as that given to Nonconformist bodies 
who had either spent it or were left 
in possession of it at the present day. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 111 
Noes, 146.—(Division List, No. 116.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday 13th June. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Considered in Committee :— 


Mr. ME tor in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 
Schedule :— 
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HEADS OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURE. 





| Name of Work. 


| 


Amount proposed to be expended 
between the 31st March 1895 
and lst April 1896. 





(a.) Enclosure and Defence of Harbours against 


Torpedo Attack. 


| 


(b.) Adapting Naval Ports to present needs 
.| Dockyard extension 


ie Docks 
-! Dock... 


Gibraltar Detached mole 


Portland .| Breakwater ... 


Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Devonport, Haulbow- 
line a 

Keyham 

Portsmouth 

Gibraltar 

(e.) Naval Barracks, §c. 

Chatham 


Walmer 
Keyham 


.| New Naval barracks 





(d.) Superintendence and Miscellaneous Charges 


Completion of present mole 
Extension of ditto ... 


Deepening harbour... 


Deepening harbours and approaches 


.--| Royal Marine depét (extension) 
.| Engineers’ College (extension) 


of Fleet. 


300,000 


80,000 
150,000 
80,000 





50 000 
20,000 
20,000 





| 
| 
: 
J 15,000 


1,000,000 





*Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke 
District) moved to reduce the sum pro- 
posed to be expended upon Keyham 
Dockyard by the sum of £20,000, in 
order that that sum might be expended 
in the improvement of Pembroke Dock- 
yard. Her Majesty’s ships that were 
built at the latter dockyard had, after 
they were launched, to be sent to a 
jetty three-quarters of a mile from 
the dockyard to have their boilers and 
machinery put into them and to be fitted. 
The jetty in question, although it be- 
longed to the Admiralty and the War 
Office, was also used by the public, and 
the consequence was that the ships were 
exposed to considerable danger. The 
boilers and heavy machinery had first to 
be brought to the dockyard and landed 
there, then to be re-embarked on barges 
and taken to Hobbs’ Point, the jetty 
where the ships were moored, there to be 
re-landed in order to be put into the ships. 
The fitters and carpenters, and all the 
men and material required for advancing 
the ship had to be taken by vessels from 
the yard to Hobbs’ Point, and if a tool 
was wanted, or a bit of material, it had 





to be fetched, and journeys backwards 
and forwards for the purpose must be made. 
The waste of time was very great, and 
the extra transport was exceedingly ex 
pensive ; it had been calculated that the 
waste by this system would amount to 
£10,000, even in the completion of one 
very large ship. The present proposal 
was to erect a jetty and shearlegs within 
the, precincts of the yard on a convenient 
ledge of rock called the Carr Rock. If 
this were done the ships would be per- 
fectly safe, the boilers and heavy 
machinery could be landed at once 
where they would eventually be wanted, 
and the men and material would be 
handy at their work without the in- 
convenience of being ferried backwards 
and forwards. Ten years ago, the noble 
Lord who was First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in the last Administration, on the 
representation of a deputation, came to 
the conclusion that the change was ad- 
visable, and thought he would be able to 
carry it out. It had not, however, been 
carried out, the reason being, that scheme 
after scheme contended for notice on the 
Estimates, but if it were provided for in 
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this Bill, the difficulty would be overcome. 
It might be suggested that the amount 
necessary should be put on the Estimates 
for next year, but the Committee would 
see that for many years past it had taken 
its chance on the Estimates, and had 
never come up. The present Ad- 
ministration had already, in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, laid down certain works 
which were to be completed out of the 
Estimates under Vote 10, the Vote under 
which, he supposed, this amount would 
appear if it came on the Estimates. This 
scheme went through a score of works, 
but Pembroke Dockyard did not even 
appear in that large scheme to be laid on 
the Estimates, and therefore, he thought 
it could not be laid to his charge that he 
was unduly pessimistic or suspicious in 
including the money they desired in the 
present loan. He did not think it would 
be objected on either side of the House 
that this money ought not to be spent 
at once, and the only question was, as to 
the means of raising it. The proposed 
work would be of a permanent character ; 
it was, to build a jetty which would last 
for all time, and would be useful if any 


of Her Majesty’s ships required repairs, 
or they could coal there. 
THe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 


RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee) said, he was sure no one could 
find fault with the spirit of the speech of 
his hon. Friend, but he hoped he would 
not complain if he reminded the Com- 
mittee of the nature of this Bill, and 
their duty with regard toit. This Bill 
was an exceptional proposal to borrow 
money for the construction of certain 
naval works, which was made by the 
Government of the day on the advice 
of the Department which was _ res- 
ponsible for the selection of the works 
that were deemed to be so urgent as to 
deserve exceptional treatment. Not- 
withstanding the natural anxiety that 
his hon. Friend and his constituents 
must feel in the state of Pem- 
broke Dockyard, those feelings, he 
submitted, ought not to have an abiding 
place in the minds of the Committee. 
The Committee had to consider the 
matter from a national and not a sectional 
or local point of view, and the Govern- 
ment having shown themselves ready to 
discharge their national responsibility, 
they hoped that they ought to be able to 
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rely upon the sense of the House in that 
regard. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that the Bill was an exceptional 
one—to borrow money for the construc- 
tion of certain naval works which, in the 
opinion of the responsible department 
were so urgent as to require this excep- 
tional proceeding. But the Bill, excep- 
tional as it was, did not profess to be a 
complete programme even of the works, 
it was necessary to provide for by the 
loan, far less as a complete programme 
of works of all kinds. The Admiralty 
had never said that it might not be 
necessary at a future time to apply the 
same method in regard to other works 
not mentioned in the Bill, but, having 
considered the whole situation, what 
they now asked the Committee to 
sanction by this Bill, was the loan for 
carrying out those specific works which 
were mentioned in the First Lord’s state- 
ment, and which had been accepted by 
the House as a whole. Whether the 
amendment of the hon. Member was in 
order or not, it was contrary to the 
practice of the House that the Govern- 
ment of the day should be forced by a 
Resolution to undertake expenditure 
which they had not demanded. The 
Motion or Amendment consisted of several 
parts, and only one fragment of the hon. 
Member’s proposal was then before the 
Committee. His speech was devoted 
mainly to Pembroke Dockyard for the 
present. But the Government were 
bound to resist the Amendment because 
the hon. Member not only asked the 
Admiralty to carry out works at Pem- 
broke which the Government did not 
undertake in the Bill, but asked them to 
omit certain expenditure which they had 
declared to be necessary in order to carry 
out the works under the Bill. He did 
not think the Committee would approve 
of such a course as that at the instigation 
of the hon. Member, and contrary to the 
course recommended by the Board. Now 
the Board of Admiralty had recently 
considered on the spot the requirements 
of Pembroke Dockyard. Only a fort- 
night ago they visited Pembroke, heard 
all the recommendations made to them 
locally, inspected the site proposed for a 
coaling jetty, and, indeed, considered all 
the circumstances of the case. He hoped 
the hon. Member and all those locally 
interested would deem it a satisfactory 
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declaration when he said the Admiralty 
would not dispute in essence the state- 
ment the hon. Member had made to 
the Committee as to the desirability of 
the works he suggested. Indeed, he 
might say on behalf of the Admiralty 
that they were prepared to admit the 
necessity of creating sheer legs and a 
jetty at the point proposed at Pembroke ; 
but the work could not be included in 
this Bill, which was for other specific 
works. The work referred to at Pem- 
broke was work which applied properly 
to, and should be included in, the ordi- 
nary estimates of the year, and he was 
instructed to say that the Admiralty 
would be prepared to make provision in 
the next year’s estimates for them. That 
was the way in which similar works had 
been dealt with in the House. In the 
ordinary estimates of last year provision 
would be found for precisely similar 
work at Portsmouth. He had admitted 


the desirability of the demands made by 
the hon. Member in regard to Pembroke, 


but he was bound to resist his proposal 
to deal in an arbitrary way with certain 
items of this Loan Bill which the Admir- 
alty on their responsibility had submitted 
to Parliament, and his demand that the 
expenditure for the works he mentioned 
should be met by the exceptional method 
of the Bill. After what he had said he 
hoped the Amendment would be with- 


drawn, and that the Committee would 


be allowed to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the Schedule. He appealed to 
the Committee to say whether the Ad- 
miralty, by this Bill, had not shown that 
they deserved their confidence, and 
whether they were not entitled to resist 
any attempt to force their hand in 
respect to expenditure which they had 
not recommended to the House. 

Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire) said, there was a very strong local 
feeling at Pembroke because no conces- 
sion had been made in the Bill in regard 
to Pembroke dockyard. The Civil Lord 
had taunted his hon. Friend with a 
desire to cut down the expenditure at 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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other dockyards, but his hon. Friend had 
adopted the only form by which he could 
raise the question. He did not desire to 
deprive other dockyards of their fair 
share, but his complaint was that the 
money had not been fairly allocated as 
between the various dockyards. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would believe that 
he had obtained a concession of a full 
and ample character from the Civil Lord, 
and that under these circumstances he 
would be prepared to hold the Govern- 
ment to their promise that in next year’s 
Estimates the demands now made would 
receive full consideration. He observed 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
smiled. He did not know whether it 
might be the fate of the noble Lord next 
year to sit upon the Treasury Bench, but 
the noble Lord himself had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper in favour of 
making a concession to Pembroke dock- 
yard, and they therefore could scarcely 
suppose that he would, when in office, go 
back upon the proposal which he was 
now prepared to make. He was glad to 
find that Lord Spencer, when he visited 
Pembroke ten days ago in company with 
the Civil Lord recognised the weakness 
of Pembroke and promised that the 
demands which were made should receive 
full consideration. The statement now 
made by the Civil Lord he took as an 
indication that that promise was to 
be fulfilled. The Admiralty must recog- 
nise the claims of Pembroke. It was 
one of the finest harbours in the world 
He believed that at no distant date the 
Haven would be a great Trans-Atlantic 
port. There were signs of it already. 
They only wanted a little stimulus ; they 
only wanted Pembroke to have the same 
advantages which other dockyards en- 
joyed, and they believed it would rapidly 
become a great trading port as well as a 
/ 
great dockyard. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON 
(Middlesex, Ealing) said, he agreed with 
the Civil Lord that sectional or local 
interests ought not to override national 
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or naval considerations in a matter of! 
this kind. The expression, however, was 
rather an unhappy one. The Govern- 
ment had assented to the claim of Wales 
to be treated as a separate nation so far 
as religion was concerned. But the 
moment they came to deal with dock- 
yards, Wales shrank into the small 
dimensions of a section or locality. This 
was a loan Bill, and the present genera- 
tion benefited at the expense of pos- 
terity. Therefore, it behoved them to 
see that the proposals made would meet 
the wants of the future. Nobody could 
deny that Pembroke was in a very 
inferior position compared with other 
dockyards. By this Bill Devonport, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham, would be in 
a better position than before, while Pem- 
broke remained where it was, so that the 
difference would become greater than 
ever. That was a very important con- 
sideration. In recent years they had 


found that the more rapidly the ships 
were built, the cheaper was the cost of 


construction. If Pembroke was in such a 
position that every ship laid down took 
two years longer to build, it would 
be so handicapped that the Naval 
lords would be forced to give less and 
less work to Pembroke, because the 
return was less than from the other 
yards. If Pembroke was to be excluded 
from the Bill, he could not help thinking 
that, notwithstanding the promise which 
the Civil Lord had held out, the Admi- 
ralty would have to consider whether 
Pembroke was to be maintained as a 
dockyard at all. The Civil Lord had 
pledged the Government to include the 
necessary expenditure in next year’s 
Estimates. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had for years contended that 
no Ministry had a right to pledge the 
expenditure of any future year. That 
wag the one principle which the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down, and it 
was audacious in the extreme for any 
Government whose majority was not 
larger than that of the present Govern- 
ment, quietly: to inform the House that 
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next year they proposed to put 
money in the Estimates for this work. 
The Naval Works Vote next year would 
be very heavy, and therefore, if Pem- 
broke were excluded from this Bill its 
prospects of getting what it wanted 
would be very bad. The Civil Lord said 
that the Admiralty were acting on the 
advice of the Naval Lords in this matter, 
and had come to the conclusion that the 
construction of a jetty was not a fit 
subject for a Loan Bill. He had always 
admired the boldness of the Government, 
but when they proposed to spend too 
large a sum of money on such an ephe- 
meral object as dredging, it was absurd 
to say that a permanent jetty could not 
be the subject of a loan. He would put 
before the Committee from a naval and 
national point of view why he thought 
these works at Pembroke should be in- 
cluded in the Bill. There were only 
four great naval dockyards in this 
country—Chatham, Portsmouth, Devon- 
port and Pembroke. Only three of them 
could build ships of the largest dimen- 
sions, and of them Pembroke was one. 
It was the most modern of the dockyards, 
and, he thought, the best laid out ; and 
most of the work done there in recent 
years had been in connection with big 
ships, and therefore it was particularly 
fitted for building the class of ships 
which would be most required. But at 
Pembroke only one part of the work 
required in connection with the construc- 
tion of a ship could be performed, 
namely, the commencement, which in- 
cluded all work up to the launching. 
There were two other stages, the ad- 
vancement and the final completion. 
The work could be done at Pembroke up 
to the launch, but as soon as the vessel 
was launched it could not be brought 
alongside there. It had to be towed to 
a point at a considerable distance from 
the dockyard, and the men who were at 
work upon her lost twenty minutes in 
going to their work and twenty minutes 
in coming back ; in fact, every man who 
worked on the ship in the stage of 
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advancement at Pembroke, lost nearly an 
hour aday. When the vessel got beyond 
the advancement stage, no more work 
could be done at Pembroke, and the 
vessel had to be towed round to Devon- 
port. To give a practical illustration of 
what it cost the country under the 
present system, he would turn to the 
Estimates for the present year. On 
page 190 it would be seen that there 
were two vessels now building, the 
Majestic at Portsmouth, and the Renown 
at Pembroke. The Majestic was much 
larger than the Renown, being 14,900 
tons, while the Renown was only 12,350 
tons. The Renown was laid down at 
Pembroke in February 1893, and the 
Majestic at Portsmouth in February 
1894. The bigger ship was laid down 
a year after the smaller, but at the con- 
clusion of this year the larger ship would 
be practically complete, while £100,000 
would remain to be spent on the smaller. 
If rapidity of construction was economy, 
the Renown would have cost some 


thousands of pounds by being erected at 


Pembroke than if it had been erected 
at Portsmouth. Therefore, on broad 
national grounds he believed the con- 
struction of a jetty at Pembroke, if in- 
serted in this Bill, would be remunera- 
tive to the nation. Some ten years ago 
he went personally into this matter, and 
he was advised that there happened to bea 
ledge of rock running out from Pembroke 
Dockyard, and that a jetty could be con- 
structed on those rocks at a cost of less 
than £100,000, which would carry all 
the work necessary for the completion of 
ships. This scheme made a considerable 
impression on him and his colleagues, 
and they came to the conclusion that a 
prima facie case had been made out, and 
they directed that a sum should be pro- 
visionally inserted in the Estimates for 
that purpose. A change of Government 
took place, and the new Government 
came to the conclusion that considering 
the very large amount of unfinished work 
in hand, they could not embark on these 
new works, but he always considered 
that Pembroke had a primary claim for 
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this additional expenditure. He wished 
to push the point a little further. We 
kept our dockyards for the purposes of 
war as well as building purposes, and 
nobody could deny that if we were 
ever engaged in a serious war, the 
work at all the dockyards would be 
seriously heavy. Naval mobilisation 
was exactly the reverse of military 
mobilisation. The ships had to be brought 
to where the men and the guns were. 
If that concentration were to take place 
only at Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
Devonport their dockyard system would 
be strained. But Pembroke, not being 
absorbed or distracted by these duties, 
would be able to concentrate attention 
on building, and if the proposal the hon. 
Member made in this Amendment were 
accepted Pembroke would be able to 
complete every vessel it commenced. 
Supposing, however, the Amendment 
was not accepted, and Pembroke re- 
mained as it now was—in time of war, 
when a vessel had been advanced toa 
certain stage, it would then have to be 
towed or escorted round to Devonport. 
It seemed to him essential, therefore, 
that Pembroke should be included in the 
Bill. It had the finest harbour, he sup- 
posed, in the United Kingdom, and that 
being so, surely it was advisable that 
the naval dockyard there should be so 
constituted that in time of war it would 
be in a position to undertake the repair 
of every vessel that had to come into the 
harbour. He argued this question, not 
from any sectional or local point of view, 
but from broad naval and national 
grounds, and he said the case the hon. 
Member had made out was one which 
was not satisfied by the declaration of 
the Civil Lord, and if the hon. Member 
pressed the Amendment to a Division 
he should certainly support him. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
District) supported the Amendment. 
The Bill, he said, sanctioned proposals 
for the expenditure of £8,000,000 for 
the purpose of certain naval works, and 
out of that sum it was not proposed to 
spend a farthing on Pembroke Dock. 
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He should not like himself to express 
any personal opinion after what had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill, who, he had no doubt, had 
had the advice of the highest naval 
experts. But he must take into account 
the fact that the noble Lord opposite 
who had been in charge of the Admiralty 
for some years, and who had as great or 
greater, an experience in these matters 
as the Civil Lord, and who had also been 
in contact with naval experts, was 
strongly of opinion that the Government 
were acting unwisely in refusing to 
accept the suggestion of his hon. Friend. 
Besides that, the Civil Lord in his 
speech admitted the case which the hon. 
Member for Pembroke had made for 
this Amendment. He said it was true 
there was need for a jetty and one or 
two other things in this harbour, and 
said he would meet the necessity by 
placing a sum upon the Estimates for 
next year. There being, therefore, a 
perfect agreement upon the merits of the 
case made out, why did the hon. Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill not meet the 
Amendment by proposing to expend 
£70,000 or £80,000 this year? He 


knew very well he could not possibly 


pledge the next Government. The noble 
Lord opposite did not accept the under- 
taking the hon. Member had given ; and, 
under these circumstances, the promise 
the Civil Lord had made would not bind 
any succeeding Government, and might 
be absolutely worthless so far as Pem- 
broke Dock was concerned. Why not 
include £70,000 or £100,000 for this 
purpose in the present year? The Civil 
Lord said he could not dock off the 
allowances which had been made in 
respect of Gibraltar and some other 
ports, but it would be perfectly possible 
for him to add a proposal to expend a 
further £100,000. [|Mr. Roperrson: 
“No, no!”| He would ask, as a point 
of order, whether it would not be com- 
petent for the Government, by means of 
a proposal, to recommit the Bill in order 
to add the sum of £70,000 or £100,000 
to the amount taken ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Joun E tis) : 
The procedure is governed and limited by 
the Resolution which has already passed 
the House. : 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: would it 
not be possible for the Government to 
do this by proposing a fresh Resolution ? 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Joun ELLIs) : 
I have nothing to add to what I have 
already stated. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : If it is not 
possible to do it by means of a Resolu- 
tion, then the only possible course is for 
my hon. Friend to proceed with his 
Amendment, and press it to a Division. 

Sirk GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) was not surprised 
that no Member of the Government 
had risen to reply to the speech of his 
noble Friend, seeing that whilst the 
point they were discussing was the 
important one of national policy, not 
one of the three Members of the Govern- 
ment then present was in the Cabinet. 
The question they had to consider as to 
Pembroke was not one of mere local 
interest, but was a question of high 
importance in their policy of national 
Naval defence. He thought this matter 
ought to be regarded entirely from 
the point of view of National Naval 
policy; and he, therefore wished that 
there was some one on the Treasury 
Bench who could speak on it from 
that point of view. The only defence 
of the Opposition to this Amendment 
which had been given by the Civil 
Lord, was a confession of ignorance. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that along 
time after the schedule of the Bill had 
been prepared, the Board of Admiralty 
had visited Pembroke, and had come to 
the conclusion that the Amendment 
would have been desirable had it been 
introduced in time. The hon. Gentle- 
man then proceeded to point out that 
the Government could not introduce into 
the Bill any charge for those works, 
which he admitted were desirable, but 
he endeavoured to bind a _ future 
Ministry, of which he might not be a 
Member, by saying that it would be in 
a similar Bill to be introduced next year. 
He wished to point out that the House 
hhd been told that the scope of the Bill 
could be discussed on the schedule ; and 
he certainly would not have allowed the 
Second Reading to be taken so expedi- 
tiously if he had known that he would 
not be allowed on the schedule to dis- 
cuss other Naval works, not in the 
schedule, which he thought were 
urgently needed. With regard to Pem- 
broke, all naval authorities agreed that 
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for the purposes of construction, finish- 
ing and repairing of vessels, the dock- 
yard was of the highest importance. 
But on looking thorough the amounts 
expended on dockyards, he found that 
the policy of the Government seemed 
to be to concentrate all their efforts on 
Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham, 
on which £48,000, £40,000, and 
£54,000 had been spent respectively, 
while Pembroke got only £14,000 and 
Haulbowline £5,000. It, therefore, looked 
as if the Government, having disestab- 
lishedand disendowed thedockyard of Ire- 
land, were now about to disestablish and 
disendow the dockyard of Wales. He 
should regret that policy immensely. 
Those who had studied naval strategy 
knew that in our war with France our 
great advantage over France was, that 
she had only one great naval port, at 
Brest, the successful blockade of which 
enabled us to triumph in the war. 
The more naval ports we had the greater 
would be the difficulty of our enemies 
to blockade us. Our navy had increased 
enormously in numbers, and was going 
on increasing, and yet it seemed to be 
the policy of the Government to decrease 
the dockyards. He thought that if 
naval authorities were right in that con- 
tention, we ought to increase and not 
decrease our dockyards. Speaking on 
behalf of the protection of our commerce 
on the Mersey and Clyde, he desired to 
point out that that commerce could be 
more effectively defended if we had a 
repairing and constructing dockyard at 
Pembroke. Pembroke was a most im- 
portant strategical point; and he thought 


. that regarding the matter from the 


point of view of our national naval 
policy ought to provide for the expendi- 
ture asked for in this Bill. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) said, he did not sympathise 
with the theory that the State should 
spend money in order that people might 
get work. But regarding the matter 
from a national point of view, he thought 
that the noble Lord had made out a 
strong case in support of the Amend- 
ment. In Milford Haven they had ad- 
mittedly the finest harbour in the world, 
in which ships of the heaviest tonnage 
could ride; and Pembroke Dockyard 
possessed that most essential condition 
for a dockyard, and from its position it 
was incapable of being attacked from 
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land. The three dockyards we have at 
this moment were facing the Continent. 
The danger of that position was by no 
means imaginary. We were erecting 
enormous and costly works at Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and Dover to 
protect them from torpedo attack. 
The essence of a torpedo attack was 
that it must be delivered at a short 
distance from the base of operations. 
Such an attack was possible in the 
Channel, and not possible in Milford 
Haven. Although he did not sympathise 
with the local view of the question, he 
desired to support the Motion of the 
noble Lord. 

*ApmiIrAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he had less hesitation in interven- 
ing now, because on all subsequent parts 
of the Bill they were all agreed. They 
were all agreed upon the proposal as to 
Gibraltar, and all the other proposals of 
the Civil Lord, and he made bold to say 
the naval service would be grateful that 
the hon. Member for the Pembroke 
Boroughs had had the courage to press 
the Government to recognise their respon- 
sibility. The hon. Member was in a 
difficult position, and he sympathised 
with him. He hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would have the courage of his con- 
victions, and would not run away. The 
Civil Lord appealed to them in a pathetic 
way. He thought the Government de- 
served the confidence of the Committee. 
He most cordially reciprocated that feel- 
ing. The Civil Lord asked them to approve 
the expenditure of nine or 10 millions of 
money in carrying out permanent works 
which had long been desired by naval 
men. The hon. Gentleman had the con- 
fidence of naval men in that matter, but 
that was not the point. The point was 
whether the Government had not 
omitted something from their programme. 
He trusted the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke Boroughs and for Pembrokeshire 
would pluck up their courage and stick by 
the proposal of the former. Where was 
the hon. Member for Pembrokeshire? 
He ran away from his guns, for he did 
not stay to listen to what Members had 
to say. He hoped someone would send 
for the hon. Gentleman. Hon. Members 
did not care twopence for the hon. 
Members for Pembroke Boroughs and 
Pembrokeshire and their grievances, and 
they did not care whether they were 
going to give a stimulus to the Pembroke 
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Boroughs. This was a national question, 
and it ought not to be looked at from 
any local point of view. It was from 
the national standpoint that Members 
would support the Member for Pembroke 

Boroughs. He would like the Civil Lord 
to tell them what was the opinion of the 
Captain Superintendents on the question. 
He had no hesitation in saying that it 
was the duty of hon. Members on both 
sides to support the Amendment. It 
was not a Party question, and he hoped 
that it never would be ; and if the Gov- 
ernment were defeated they need not 
resign. He saw that £300,000 was put 
down for deepening harbours. That was 
not a permanent, but an annual work. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : It is for per- 
manent dredging work. 

*ApmirAL FIELD said, that was not 
stated, and he thought that the work 
was the ordinary dredging of the bars 
at the mouths of the harbours. 

*THE SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurtie- 


wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
This work is the permanent deepening 
of harbours in order that they may re- 


ceive battleships of great draft at all 
states of the tide. The ordinary dredg- 
ing work continues to be provided for in 
the Estimates. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) asked whether the sum did 
not include the mud-dredging at Ports- 
mouth. 

*Sir U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, that the permanent part of that 
work was included; but the ordinary 
dredging was provided for in the 
Estimates. 

*ApmirAL FIELD said, that the jetty 
advocated by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke would be a permament work. 
Every sailor who had ever been in Pem- 
broke Dock knew that the work was 
necessary, and why should it not be in- 
cluded in the Loan Bill? The noble 
Lord, the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was perfectly right in pressing 
this point; but the Government might 
make a smart reply to him. Was not 
the noble Lord himself at the head of 
the Admiralty for six years? He had 
told the Committee that his Administra- 
tion considered the question, and saw 
that a grimd-facie case had been made 
out. He smiled at the statement of the 
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noble Lord, for he himself was not a 
Party man on this question. Let the 
Government retort on the noble Lord as 
he richly deserved ; but if the late Gov- 
ernment neglected their duty, it was no 
reason why the present Government 
should not do their duty. Private Mem- 
bers could not move to increase the 
Estimate, but the Government could de- 
crease the Estimate in one particular 
item, and set apart £20,000 for this 
jetty. Even if it cost £70,000 it ought 
to be built. He spoke without regard to 
any Government in this matter, for all 
Governments were bad. But the pre- 
sent Government had done their duty in 
proposing this loan of £9,000,000, and 
they ought to continue in well-doing, not 
for the sake of Pembroke Boroughs, but 
for the sake of the Navy’s efficiency. 
All Naval men were aware of the 
strategic importance of Pembroke Dock. 
A vessel leaving Pembroke found itself 
at once in the open sea, where there 
was no fear of torpedo-boat attack. 
This was not the case in leaving Ports- 
mouth. It was the duty of all future 
Governments to pay more attention to 
Pembroke. Naval opinion was agreed 
on this, but unfortunately it had very 
little weight. The power was with the 
Government of the day, who ought not 
to shrink from what they knew to be 
right. The hon. Member for Pembroke 
was perfectly right in his argument, whe- 
ther he was moved by adesire to benefit his 
constituents or not. He cared nothing 
about the hon. Member’s constituents in 
this connection. He would urge upon 
the Government and on hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, looking at 
this question from a national and naval 
point of view, and not from a party point 
of view, to continue in the policy which 
had been begun. Hon. Members would 
find that the Government would bear 
squeezing, and would yield to pressure ; 
and if the Government were defeated 
they need not resign. 

*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he was obliged for the speech of 
the hon. Member, though he had said 
that all Governments were alike bad. 
But the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had delivered a remarkable 
speech. First of all, the case against the 
present arrangements was stated exceed- 
ingly well, and he had no fault to find 
with a large portion of the noble Lord’s 
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statement. The hon. Member for 
Pembroke had truly said that the 
present Government had succeded to a 
legacy of great arrears in connection 
with works. This was the last Govern- 
ment, which ought to be reproached with 
not having undertaken necessary works. 
The present Government had undertaken 
an immense quantity of work, had 
largely increased the Works Vote, and 
now approached the House with this 
Bill, asking that it should be passed in 
order to carry out certain great and 
costly works. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, went on to call attention to the 
difference of speed in the building of 
the Majestic and the building of the 
Renown. The noble Lord was aware of 
the special reasons why the Majesric 
had been pushed on at Portsmouth, but 
as to the Renown he should like to ask 
why the late Government did not 
undertake the necessary works at Pem- 
broke? Whose fault was it that the 
present Government had found those 
defective arrangements in existence ? 
The former Board of Admiralty made the 
arrangements for the Renown, which was 
being laid down when he visited Pem- 
broke very soon after the present Govern- 
ment took oftice ; and the fact that the 
Renown was not able to be built with 
the same rapidity as the Mo): stic at Ports- 
mouth was partly due to arrangements 
left to them by the late Government. 
The noble Lord had been First Lord of 
the Admiralty practically since 1885. 
He was in Office in that year; and he 
now informed the House that at that 
time he felt that a primd facie case for 
the Pembroke jetty had been made out ; 
then he was out of Office for a few 
months, but he returned to the Admi- 
ralty in 1886, and in the succeeding 
years 1887, 1888, 1889, and the rest 
nothing was done by the noble Lord in 
connection with the work at Pem- 
broke. Now, however, he told the 
Committee that all this difficulty was 
due to the present Government, and 
that the work had long been a primary 
necessity. The Government were as 
convinced as their predecessors that this 
work ought to be done, but it had been 
jostled out of the way by more pressing 
works. Having investigated the question 
on the spot, the Board of Admiralty 
had announced that they intended 
to build this jetty at Pembroke, and 
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to do away with the present incon- 
venient and expensive arrangements 
at Hobbs’ Point. He rejoiced in that 
decision. He thought that there would 
be a great saving at Pembroke, but the 
Admiralty had been justified in deferring 
the proposal in view of the much more 
important proposals which had _ been 
before them, and which they had been 
obliged to deal with first. They were 
all agreed that this important harbour at 
Pembroke would be greatly improved by 
the provision of this jetty with efficient 
and powerful shears placed upon it. 
They were satisfied that this jetty and 
these shears were much wanted, and they 
had determined on the work. It was, 
however, a small work which they could 
perfectly well do out of the Estimates, 
and they did not think that this was a 
matter which they ought to place on the 
| Loan Bill. One of his hon. Friends had 
|suggested that the Government should 
‘spend £70,000 this year on _ these 
matters, but that was a sheer impossi- 
bility. The work could not be done 
/in a year. His hon. Friend, more- 
over, did not know how heavily the 
Works Department at the Admiralty 
was weighted with the vast amount of 
the works which they were now carrying 
out. He asked the Committee to accept 
the pledge which he gave on the part of 
the Government and of the Admiralty 
that, if they held office when the Esti- 
mates were framed next year they would 
place a sum on the Estimates for that 
purpose. The question as to whether it 
should appear on the Estimates or be 
included in the Loan Bill was simply a 
question of form. If it were placed in 
the Bill, would his hon. Friends effect 
their object? They would not tie the 
hands of any future Government. All 
that it would do would be to give them 
power to carry out the work. Another 
strong point was that they could include 
it in the Bill without first striking, as 
his hon. Friend proposed to do, at 
three other very important items in the 
Bill. In the Bill had been put down 
against each item the amount of money 
which the Government believed and 
hoped that they would be able to spend on 
the item during the current year, and 
it was only by interfering with the 
items of Keyham Dockyard extension, 
Portsmouth Docks, and Gibraltar Dock 
\that his hon. Friends could effect their 
t 
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object. He therefore asked them not 
to press this matter, but to accept the 
assurance which he had given. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD said the right 
hon. Gentleman’s desire to proceed with 
all speed in passing this Bill would not be 
furthered by the attack which he had 
thought fit to make on Members of the 
late Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the responsibility for 
non-construction at Pembroke devolved 
on the late Government; but one of the 
earliest things which the present Govern- 
ment did was to reduce this Vote by 
£80,000. There was all the difference 
between placing these works in the Loan 
Bill and a promise to place them on the 
Estimates for next year. It was easy to 
escape from liability to do work by 
trying to put it off to another year. 
An undertaking to execute the work at 
Pembroke need have no effect whatever 
upon the progress of any of the other 
works to which the right hon. Baronet 
had alluded. It would take a consider- 
able time to prepare the necessary plans 
and to make the contract. The right 
hon. Baronet said that this Bill could 
only give the Government power to carry 


out the work, and that excuses might 
be made by a future Government for 


not proceeding with it. The Opposition 
had from the first contended that this 
was only a make-believe Bill, and that 
there would be no obligation to complete 
the works named therein. That view 
was now confirmed by the right hon. 
Baronet, for had he not said that although 
the Committee might vote the money for 
executing these works, excuses might be 
made in future years for not carrying 
them out. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, that he should support the Amend- 
ment, and he hoped that hon. Members 
from Wales would vote for it. He should 
not, however, be surprised if they turned 
their backs upon it at the last moment, 
as they did upon another of their own 
Amendments the other day. He main- 
tained that the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, who had addressed the Committee 
in his best pedagogic manner, had given 
away the whole case for the Government. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that 
the Government had excluded Pembroke 
deliberately. [Sir U. Kay-Snurrie- 
wortH: “I did not say that; I said 
Portsmouth Jetty.”| At any rate, 
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Pembroke was excluded, and yet the 
Government admitted the necessity of 
doing something for that dockyard. 
They even reproached the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Hamilton) because he had not 
done the work, forgetting that the noble 
Lord did not borrow £9,000,000 for 
naval works. He had come down to the 
House prepared to vote with the Gov- 
ernment, for at first it did appear to him 
that this proposal regarding Pembroke 
was the outcome of a local scramble for 
public money, and he was also affected 
by the consideration that if money were 
appropriated for Pembroke some of it 
might have to be taken from Gibraltar. 
But the Government had given away that 
case, because they now said they were 
convinced that £70,000 ought to be 
spent upon Pembroke Dockyard. How 
did the Government propose to provide 
this sum? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he saw had just returned to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to be informed at once that his inferior 
colleagues during his absence had under- 
taken next year to put £70,000 on the 
Estimates for expenditure on Pembroxe 
dockyard. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he saw, was horrified at the idea. But 
it might be that next year a different 
Government would be in Office, 
and in that case the responsibility 
which should be borne by the present 
Secretary to the Admiralty and the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty would be 
shifted on to other shoulders. If 
that were to be so, the Oppo- 
sition would prefer to have the 
money down. Let it, therefore, be 
voted now in connection with this Bill. 
Pembroke was the best point in the 
United Kingdom, and having regard to 
its strategic position, a good dockyard 
ought to be maintained there. What- 
ever the Members from Wales might do, 
the Opposition would certainly vote for 
the Amendment. 

.*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict) supported the Amendment, observ- 
ing that he had not the slightest per- 
sonal interest in any dockyard whatever. 
It had been shown that large vessels 
could beconstructed more economically at 
Pembroke than in any other dockyard. 
It had been shown by his hon. Friend 
and the noble Lord opposite that a saving 
of £10,000 could be made in a single 
large vessel. It had been shown that 
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there was a considerable loss of time and 
money incurred in taking men to and 
from their work at Pembroke, that a 
considerable saving of transport could be 
effected, and that the jetty proposed 
could be used in future for coaling ships 
of war. He ventured to think that the 
Government would be acting wisely and 
well in laying down a precedent in this 
matter; and he would ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether he could not 
insert in the present Bill, he would not 
say the full amount asked for by his hon. 
Friend, but at all events, an instalment 
of that amount, so as to give some earnest 
that the work would be carried on during 
the course of the present year. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
difference between them was practically 
only a difference in form, and he trusted 
that would not divide them on this 
occasion. All they wanted was an 
earnest that their work would be pro- 
ceeded with, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would say that a small amount 
should be inserted in the Bill, then, he 
thought, they would be satisfied. He 
hoped the Government would be able to 
satisfy the request of their supporters in 
that way. At any rate he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
give an undertaking that in the course 
of the current year the plans would be 
prepared and the contract let, so that 
the House might have a substantial 
earnest that this work was to be 
undertaken. 

*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he had already stated the reasons 
why the Government did not think that 
this work should be included in the Bill ; 
but as regarded the preparation of plans 
and all the preparatory work, he could 
assure his hon. Friend that that should 
be proceeded with immediately. It was, 
however, quite impossible to begin a new 
work or to incur an expenditure upon it 
until Parliamentary sanction had been 
given to it ; but it was the intention of 
the Board of Admiralty to ask for the 
sanction next year, 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
26, in right hand column, to leave out 
80,000,” and insert ‘60,000.”—(J/r. 
Egerton Allen.) 


Question put, “That ‘80,000’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes, 127 ; 
Noes, 104.—(Division List No. 117.) 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into Committee on 
the Bill. 


Bill again considered in Committee, 
and reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second time 


upon Monday 17th June, and to be printed. 
[Bill 291.] 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd May], “ That 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Trade, &c.” 


Question put, and agreed to :—Bill 
committed to the Standing Committee 
on Trade, &c. 


FISHERIES (CLOSE SEASON) 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


As amended, considered; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


TRAMWAYS (LOCAL AUTHORITIES) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 12th June. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 29th May 1895. 


The House met at Ten minutes after 
Twelve of the Clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Hibbert, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by the Loca’ 
Government Board for Ireland, under the 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to 
the urban sanitary district of Dublin, presented 
and read the first time. [Bill 292.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(no. 13) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 


firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local | 
relating to Sutherland, | 


Government Board 
Taunton, and Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
presented and read the first time. [Bill 293.] 


EAS. INDIA FINANCIAL STATEMENT, | 


1895-96. 


Return presented, — relative thereto 
[Address 27th May; Mr. Secretary 
Fowler]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 283.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS : 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


That they concur with the Commons 
in their Resolution— 


‘** That all Bills of the present Session to con- 
firm Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888, containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, be 
referred to a Joint Committee of Tords and 
Commons,”’ 


--as desired by this House. 
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QUESTION. 


UGANDA. 


*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucestershire, 
| Forest of Dean): I wish to ask whether 
|the Government can now tell us what 

course is to be followed with regard to 
the statement on Uganda and the 
Uganda Vote. My question has regard 
to both the Uganda Votes—the ordinary 
vote, and the vote for the Company. I 
'may also ask whether the statement will 
| be made to-morrow night ? 

| THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
|STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I am not able now to make a 
statement as to what course the Chan- 
'cellor of the Exchequer will be able to 
propose, but I hope that at the rising of 
the House it will be possible to inform 


the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I should like to ask whether the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland will be in his place 
during the discussion of this Bill‘ 

_ THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
‘GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
|Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I am 
‘sorry to say that my right hon. Friend 
is not able to be in his place to-day, 
as he has an important engagement to 
fulfil at Newcastle ; but I am in a posi- 
tion to state the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Bill before the 
ouse. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): May I ask whether the Chief 
Secretary did not say yesterday that the 
attitude of the Government towards the 
Bill would depend on the arguments 
they heard to-day with reference to it 

Dr. J. F. FOX (King’s County, Tulla- 
more) rose to move the Second Reading 





of the Bill. He said he found it difficult 
x 
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to anticipate any opposition to the Bill 
from any quarter of the House. In 
view of the fact that this question had 
been so thoroughly and exhaustively 
threshed out during the past few years, 
both inside and outside the House, he 
did not propose to make any elaborate 
statement as to the effect of the Bill ; 
nor, indeed, was it necessary, inasmuch 
as the Bill simply provided for the appli- 
cation to Ireland of laws already in 
force in England and Scotland and 

Wales. The present system of county 
government in Ireland could not be 
defended by any reasonable man. He 
thought Irishmen might reasonably ask 
Members in every quarter of the House 
to support the principle of this Bill, be- 
cause there was no Party in the House 
which had not at one time or the other 
expressed the desire to give to Ireland 
the same system of county government 
as that enjoyed by the rest of the United 
Kingdom. He would like, moreover, to 
have it distinctly understood that neither 
he nor any of his colleagues would for a 
moment admit that this Bill was any- 
thing but a mere instalment of self-gov- 
ernment to Ireland, and that it would 
not in the least obviate the necessity for 
that national self-government which was 
popularly known as Home Rule. He 
pegged to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he wished to say a few words in con- 
sequence of the notice of Amendment 
given by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster). He must 
admit that this was not a perfect mea- 
sure as was the Act of Union or the 
Coercion Act. Bills of that kind from 
the point of view of the hon. Member, 
were perfection ; but this Bill laboured 
under the disadvantage of not being 
absolutely perfect. But if Members were 
in favour of the principle of a Bill and 
keenly anxious to carry it they were 
generally prepared to pass over minor 
blemishes and to accept it on its general 
merits. There were some Members 
whose attitude was often like that of an 
hon. Member above the Gangway on 
the Municipal Franchise Bill ; they said, 
“We are in favour of an abstract 
Resolution ;” but the moment you 
attempted to expand the Resolution into 
a Bill that moment they forgot their 
profound affection for the principle of the 


Dr. J. F. Fox. 
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measure and declared themselves abso- 
lutely hostile to it on account of 
its drafting or its details. The Tory 
Party occupied a remarkable position 
with reference to this question. They 
recommended Local Government as the 
panacea for Ireland, but never tried to 
propose an acceptable measure. It was 
60 years since the Grand Jury Act was 
passed ; but with the exception of the 
Bill brought in in 1878 by the present 
right hon. Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Mr. James Lowther), and the remark- 
able performance of the present Leader 
of the Opposition in 1892, they 
had made any serious attempt to 
remedy the admitted evils of Local Gov- 
ernment in Ireland. While the Tory 
Party were extremely chary in that 
House of making proposals on the sub- 
ject, they were extremely critical of the 
proposals of others. There was not a 
platform in Great Britain on which Tory 
declarations had not been made of the 
anxiety of the Tory Party to create 
Local Government in Ireland. The 


latest accession to the Tory Party in the 
House, the right hon. Member for Croy- 
don, whom they had the pleasure of 


welcoming on his return to the House a 
day or two ago, in his election address 
said :— 


“T am in favour of the extension to Ireland 
of the same principles of Local Government as 
have been applied to England and Scotland.” 


When you came to work out the details, 
what was the position of the Members of 
the Conservative Party? It was that of 
quarrelling and quibbling with every 
attempt that was made to apply them. 
From the Leaders of the Liberal Party 
he did not expect any measure of County 
Government for Ireland, because they 
could not introduce such a measure with- 
out exposing themselves to the charge 
that they were abandoning Home Rule 
and substituting Local Government. 
Accordingly, Irish Membershad notasked 
the Liberal Government to include in 
its Programme any measure of County 
Government for Ireland. What they 
had a right to expect was that the Gov- 
ernment would adopt some other attitude 
towards Bills dealing with minor Irish 
grievances, such as the Bill of the hon. 
Member for West Wicklow, dealing with 
the constitution of the Irish Lights 
Board, which was as bad as it could be, 





Al 


and that they would not say: “We 
will make no proposals for reform, 
and we will rot allow you to do 
so.” Whilst exonerating the Liberal 
Government on this question of Local 
Government, he was quite aware that if 
the Tory Party came into Office they 
would endeavour to legislate upon it in 
a sense hostile to the Irish Members. 
Their Bill of 1892 was much the 
same kind of measure the Kurds in 
Armenia would offer to the Christians of 
Moush. If this Bill were criticised on 
the ground that it did not provide for 
all details the answer was that no Bill 
would be offered by the Tory Government 
except such a Bill as that of 1892, and 
no Bill was asked for from a Liberal 
Government as long as they were faith- 
ful to the principle of Home Rule. 
It was only from the Tory Party they 
could look for a measure of detail, and 
when these details were produced, they 
must be such details as were found in 
the Bill of 1892, tainted with every 
form of Tory gangrene and hostility to 
the people of Ireland, with niggling and 
half-hearted concessions taking away 


County Councils 


with one hand what was pretended to be 


given with the other. The drafting of this 
Bill was admittedly open to criticism ; 
it was not a method which would ‘be 
adopted by a Member who had any hope 
that the House of Commons, as it was at 
present constituted, or as it was here- 
after likely to be constituted, would 
give its time to the favourable consider- 
ation of Irish grievances. His opinion 
was this, that so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, the procedure of the House of 
Commons was just as formidable an 
obstacle to getting anything required 
by Ireland as was the antagonism of the 
House of Lords. That House was hos- 
tile by its majority, and this House, by 
reascn of its rules and the impossibility 
of getting any Irish business through it. 
To get a Bill of any magnitude through, 
a private Member must adopt some 
method of compacting it, such as legis- 
lating by reference, which, of course, 
would not be tolerable if attempted on 
the same scale by a Government which 
controlled and disposed of the whole time 
of the House. Some American constitu- 
tions, indeed, made it illegal to legislate by 
reference ; but he would advise hon. 
Members on the Conservative side, who 
objected to an Trish Local Government 
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Bill because it was drafted by reference, 
to look at their own Bill of 1892, backed 
by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Jackson, and the 
then Attorney General for Ireland. 
Clause 69 provided that, if from any 
cause there was no returning officer able 
to act in any county at the first election, 
or no register of electors, or if no proper 
election took place, or if an insufficient 
number of county councillors were 
elected, or if difficulties arose on several 
points, the Local Government Board 
might, by order, appoint a returning 
officer or other officer, or do any matter 
or thing, and modify the provisions of 
the Act so far as might appear to the 
Board to be necessary. And, further, 
the Local Government Board might, on 
the application of a baronial or provincial 
council, make such orders as appeared to 
them to be necessary for bringing the 
Act into full operation, and such orders 
might modify any enactment in this or 
any other Act, whether general or local, 
so far as it might appear to the 
Board to be necessary for the purpose. 
That was pretty sweeping, and yet it was 
called Conservative legislation. What 
was the objection to this Bill? If they 
took the Conservative County Councils 
Act of 1888 and the Liberal Parish 
Councils Act of 1894, a number of 
their provisions were necessarily not 
applicable to Ireland at all, because some 
of them had to do with South Wales, the 
Isle of Wight, and the Metropolis. Of 
course, it would be ridiculous to provide 
that those provisions should apply to 
Ireland in their entirety; but as re- 
garded the creation of the council, its 
franchises and powers, they should apply 
absolutely ; and as to details the Lord 
Lieutenant should, in respect of pro- 
cedure, apply such of them as were appli- 
cable to that country. He quite admitted 
that from the point of view of obstruction, 
it would be much to the advantage of their 
enemies to bring in a Bill of 300 clauses 
and jet its opponents entangle themselves 
in it. Then if they could not object to 
Clause 3 they could object to Clause 333. 
Some distinguished Queen’s Counsel from 
Ireland would then get up and say: 
“This clause is not in the English Bill.” 
And they would reply: “No; it is not 
in the English Bill because it is not 
applicable to Ireland.” Then he would 
say, “ Why not?” and would argue that 
a clause should be imported from the 
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English Bill, but if they tried to please 
them by importing clauses, the Tory | Local Government to Ireland, trust the 
Party would say: “You have imported | House of Lords toremedy them? Surely 
a clause from the English Bill in relation | if there wereany use in a Second Chamber, 
to matters to which it is entirely in-|or any value in the institution over the 
applicable.” He agreed that it was un-| way, that value could be demonstrated in 
desirable, if they had any speedy and |regard to a Bill of this kind, the prin- 
effective method of legislation, to give | ciples of which the Tory Party were so 
the Lord Lieutenant the powers which | eager to embrace, but as to the details of 
this Bill conferred. But did the Tory| which there was perhaps not that ade- 
Party object to such procedure in the} quate time at the disposal of the House 
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Tory Party, which was so eager to apply 


Coercion Act? They did not object to 
giving the Lord Lieutenant full power to | 
suspend trial by jury, or suspend the | 
constitution by mere sign manual. Their | 
objection to the Lord Lieutenant's | 
action came in when it was to create a| 
County Council. Did they object to the | 
system of legislation by reference in 
1882, when, by a single clause in the 
Crimes Act of that year, the Alien Act 
was re-enacted and declared applicable 
to Ireland. No; there was no objection 
to the drafting of that day or to any 
form of drafting so long as its object 
was to take away the liberties of 
the people of Ireland, and _ put 
coercive powers into the hands of the 
Executive. What was the head and 


front of the offending in this Bill. 
Admittedly the Irish Lord Lieutenant 
could not confer upon Ireland any- 
thing not already the law in England. 


Yet that was objectionable. Why was it 
objectionable to the advocates of equal 
laws for the United Kingdom. As to 
the other clauses, the Bill simply took 
away its powers from the existing Grand | 
Jury, and transferred them to the County | 
Council. It was not the creation of any | 
new powers, but the transfer of powers | 
from an existing body and the clothing of | 
the new body (when called into existence) 
with powers already extant in Ireland. 
If they were in favour of the principles 
of a Bill the general rule was to let it 
go into Committee, and amend it there. 
Moreover, amendments could be made 
elsewhere. From the point of view of the | 
Tory Party the great function of the 


of Commons to elaborate which existed 
elsewhere. The Irish Grand Jury system 
had been in existence for sixty years. 
Nobody need at this time of day discuss 
its jobbery or incompetence. The Tory 
Party themselves admitted that it must 
be swept away. It was a system 
whereby over a million of the tax- 
payers’ money was spent by a little 
gang of gentlemen appointed by the 
sheriff to expend, levy, and control the 
rates which were paid by tlie occupier 
and not by the landlord. The Irish 
Nationalist Members had some claim 
upon the Government in reference to 
this Grand Jury system, for although they 
did not ask for legislation from the Liberal 
Ministry as such, some of them had de- 
manded executive action on the subject. 
The sheriffs in Ireland were appointed by 
the Crown. That appointment was not 
controlled by Statute as in England. In 
the first year of the accession of the 
Queen, in Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion, the then Attorney General for Ire- 
land advised the Crown that the right 
of the appointment of sheriffs rested with 
them, and that these Sheriffs need not 
be pricked by the Judges. Accordingly 
in several Irish counties the sheriff nomi- 
nated by the Judges were set aside 
by the executive under Mr. Thomas 
Drummond’s secretaryship, and a more 
popular sheriff was appointed in 
his stead. The Grand Jury system 
admitted of some reform by the method 
of executive action, and that reform this 
Government had not attempted. He 
would not now criticise their action 


House of Lords was to revise the} upon that score, but he wished to 
mistakes of the House of Commons; show them the possibilities of the 
they had a Second Chamber across the|case. A Grand Juryman must be 
way chock full of learning and intelli-\a person having freehold of the 
gence which was waiting to remedy the| value of £50, or leasehold of the 
defects, omissions, slips, or hastes, which value of £100. Now the persons likely 
might be committed by the House of to own this would hardly be revolu- 
Commons, and if there were faults of|tionaries or moonlighters. The sheriff 
drafting in the measure could not the|had the right only to select from any 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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persons of that class, and to form them 
into a grand jury. The sheriff was the 
creature of the Executive. There was 
hardly a sheriff in Ireland who, before 
his appointment, had not begged and 
craved the Government to be relieved of 
the duties of his office. The Government 
could have appointed sheriffs who were 
not Tories, but when some of them, like 
Captain Hutchinson, absolutely refused 
to act in Queen’s County, instead of 
acting on his refusal and appointing a 
man who would be in sympathy with the 
people, what did they do? They in- 
dicted him at common law, and when the 
jury disagreed they indicted him a second 
time, and convicted him for having 
refused to act, with the result that, of 
course, Captain Hutchinson, directly he 
was appointed, nominated 23 of his 
friends to act as grand jurors, and thus 
the old game went on of Tory appoint- 
ment, and Tory management, and Tory 
administration, as merrily as_ before. 
This is a matter which the Irish people 
feel deeply upon. Some Members of the 
House had a larger acquaintance with a 
great many subjects than he had. The 
Member for West Belfast knew all about 


the Army and the Navy—it was hard tu 
say whether his letters on the one or his 
speeches on the other were the longest ; 
he also understood Japan, the Corea, 
and Egypt; and, if called upon for a 
sketch of the future administration of 
Uganda, he would turn it out in a few 


hours. He himself yielded to no one in 
his ignorance on these subjects, but he 
claimed to have some knowledge of 
the parochial affairs of his own country. 
He knew very little about the affairs of 
any foreign country, and cared less, For 
a great many years they had been striv- 
ing, now by one method, now by another, 
to take out of the hands of these jobbing 
grand juries the right to levy a 
million of money, none of which they 
paid. They had failed, and they now 
claimed that a Bill of this kind which did 
something in that direction, although it 
was not absolute perfection, was entitled 
to receive at the hands of those who de- 
clared themselves in favour of the prin- 
ciple of Local Government something 
better than a mere criticism as to 
drafting and detail. So far as Ireland 
was concerned, it had nothing in the 
nature of Local Government to expect 
from the Liberal Party but Home Rule. 
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Unless the Tories were returned to power 
with a narrow majority they had nothing 
to expect from Unionists better than the 
Bill of 1892. He quite agreed that, if at 
the coming General Election the Tory 
Party were elected to power with 
a narrow majority, they would get 
a most excellent Local Government 
Bill. There were no _ persons so 
pleasant to deal with in a weak admin- 
istration as the Tory Party. He pre- 
ferred them to a weak Liberal Govern- 
ment, and it was naturally from a weak 
Tory Government that they might expect 
to get a Bill of this kind. They did not 
expect to get it from the Liberal Party, 
and they had no right to demand it, 
because the Liberal Party were en- 
gaged upon the task of endeavouring 
to give to Ireland the right of dealing 
with Bills of this character in her own 
Parliament. Hitherto the Liberal Party 
had failed in that endeavour, but he 
believed that eventually they would 
succeed in attaining that end. For his 
own part all he could say was that 
rather than accept the Tory measure of 
1892 he would wait until the end of the 
century in order to obtain a complete 
measure of Home Rvle. In conclusion, 
he commended this Bill to the judgment 
of the House, and he trusted that every 
hon. Member who was sincerely anxious 
for the passing of some scheme for im- 
proving the Local Government in Ire- 
land would endeavour at least to send 
this Bill to a Committee where its im- 
perfections might be remedied by the 
knowledge and experience of the large 
band of Irish Q.C.’s, who could there 
exercise their ingenuity upon it. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 
8.) rose to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. This Bill had been brought 
forward on a Wednesday afternoon, on a 
day when every good-hearted Irishman 
should have been enjoying the fine 
weather elsewhere. It was not right 
thata measure of this importance should 
be brought in on a Wednesday afternoon, 
on the Derby Day, when the Minister 
who was responsible for the government 
of Ireland was unable to be present in 
the House. In his view, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chiet Secretary for Ire- 
land ought to be present when a measure 
of this importance was being considered 
and discussed. He did not wish in the 
slightest degree to cast any reflection on 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chief|the principles of two great Acts, the 
Secretary for Ireland for not being in| first of which took nearly 30 days, and 
his place on the Government Bench, and | the second nearly 40 days in passing 
he was quite sure that the right hon.| through that House, and which ad- 
Gentleman was far better employed than | mittedly would require most important 
in discussing such a great measure as| modifications. They were asked to 
this on a Wednesday afternoon. Hedid abrogate their own powers, and to 
not know whether he was right in transfer to the Lord Lieutenant the 
assuming that the right hon. Gentleman’! power of picking and choosing which of 
had gone away electioneering, but in the provisions of those two great Acts 
that case the whole of the House had should be applied to Ireland. 

better follow his example, and go elec- Mr. W. O. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) 
tioneering on their own account. Here rose to order. He wished to know whe- 
was a short Bill of some five clauses, ther the hon. Gentleman was in order in 
only, which had been framed with the | discussing the merits of this Bill on a 
object of carrying out a great and im- Motion for the Adjournment of the 
portant reform in the Local Government! Debate. 

of Ireland, which they were all so| *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
anxious to bring about, and it was|is in order in discussing the main ques- 
suggested that they should pass it,|tion. Although I understand that he 
brought in as it was by a private Mem-| intends to conclude with a Motion he 
ber in the absence of the right hon. Gen-| has not yet made it, 

tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland.| Mr. A. H.SMITH-BARRY said, that 
The hon. and learned Member for North under all the circumstances to which he 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) had truly told| had referred it was most important, if it 
them that the only two attempts that | were not absolutely necessary that the 
had been made to reform the Irish| right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
grand jury system and to give increased | fur Ireland should be present in his 
powers of local self-government to} place whilst they were discussing a 
Ireland, had been made by Tory) Measure of this great importance. It 
Governments— one being made during! was highly important that the Minister 
the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, | of the Crown who was responsible for 
and the other under the Conservative | Irish affairs should be present to give 
administration of three years ago. But/| the House the views which the Govern- 
although the Conservative Party were|ment entertained with regard to this 
anxious that a measure of local self-| Measure. He thought that the time of 
government should be given to Ireland | the House might be more profitably em- 
drawn upon the lines of the English| ployed in considering some of the 
Local Government Act, yet it was im-|other Measures that stood upon the 
possible to make an Irish Bill identical | Paper for discussion that afternoon, and 
in all respects with that of the English | therefore he begged to move the Adjourn- 
Measure. The local circumstances of the | ment of the Debate. 

two countries differed enormously. The| *Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
hon. and learned Member for Louth had|the hon. Member that this is not a 
talked about the parochial system in|Government Measure, and is not a Bill 
Ireland, but there were no such things| for which the right hon. Gentleman the 
as parishes in that country, except for | Chief Secretary for Ireland is personally 
ecclesiastical purposes. It was asked|responsible. The House has been in- 
that they should carry over to Ireland | formed by a Minister that he is here to 
the principles of the Local Government represent the Government, and to state 
Act, and of the English Parish Councils | the views of the Chief Secretary. Inas- 
Act, which had passed through that|much as the hon. Member who has 
House some 18 months ago, while they| moved the Adjournment of the Debate 
were all aware that there were no|has done so, on the ground of the 
parishes in Ireland which could exercise | absence of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
the powers that such a measure would} think under the circumstances that the 
confer. They were, moreover, asked, by | Motion for Adjournment is an abuse of 
agreeing to this short Bill on a Wednes-| the rules of the House, and therefore T 
day afternoon, to carry over to Ireland | must decline to put it. 


Mr. A. H. Smith-Barry. 
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*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, West) rose to move the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 
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“That this House, while prepared to take 
into consideration any well-matured scheme for 
the extension of Local Government to Ireland, 
cannot regard the County Councils (Ireland) 
Bill as a serious attempt to carry out that 
object.” 

He could not regard any of the pro- 
visions of the Measure seriously, in fact 
he regarded the whole Bill as a joke. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth always assumed for himself the 
monopoly of conviction on these questions, 
but he could assure him that those who 
were opposed to his views in connection 
with these subjects were equally con- 
vinced that they were right in the 
opinions they held. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that he did 
not care anything about the circum- 
stances of any other country, but, in his 
opinion, English, Scotch, and [Irish 


Members were bound to regard the 
interests, not of their own countries 
alone, but of the United Kingdom. The 
Bill had been brought in at the fag-end 
of the Session, or perhaps he should say 


at the fag-end of a Parliament, on a 
Wednesday—Derby Day. He supposed 
that it had been brought in as an Irish 
contribution to the general scheme for 
“filling up the cup,” but he had rather 
perform the office on Epsom Downs. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth had said that they were com- 
mitted to the principle of this Bill, but, 
he pointed out, there were two principles 
in this Bill. The Conservative and 
Unionist Party had accepted the prin- 
ciple of the extension of local self- 
government in Ireland, but there was a 
larger principle than that involved in 
the Bill. It proposed to transfer from 
the Imperial Parliament for an indefinite 
length of time the whole of the legis- 
lative functions with regard to one 
portion of the United Kingdom. The 
effect of the third clause—which ran : 


‘So much of the provisions of the County 
Electors Act, 1888, and the Local Government 
Acts, 1888 to 1894, or of any rules made thero- 
under, or of any Act amending or affecting the 
said Acts, shall apply in Ireland as the Lord 
Lieutenant shall by Order in Council declare 
applicable, and with such modifications as the 
said Order shall prescribe ; ’” 


—would be that no less than 117 pages of 
the Statute Book would be taken bodily 
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out of the cognisance of that House. 
The whole of those Acts had been dis- 
cussed in the House, and if they accepted 
this principle were they to go further 
and abandon their power of revocation } 
They were going to give to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was the mere repre- 
sentative of the dominant Party in the 
House, the power to pick and choose 
among these Statutes, and so usurp the 
whole function of Parliament. Surely it 
would be a reasonable corollary to that 
proposition that power should also be 
given to the Lord Lieutenant for the 
purpose of withdrawing and cancelling 
as well as enacting. But whether or no 
it was contemplated to give that power, 
the result would be thesame. Reference 
hud been made by the hon. and learned 
Member to the case of the discretionary 
powers given to the Lord Lieutenant 
under the Crimes Act, but those discre- 
tionary powers were confined to two or 
three specific points which were dis- 
cussed in detail in the House. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY said that, with 
the exception of the first few clauses, 
not a single clause of the Coercion Act 
was discussed in that House. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, his 
recollection was that the material, opera- 
tive portion of the Act, including the 
first eight clauses, to which the great- 
est objection was taken, was dis- 
cussed. [“ No, no!”] But whether 
that was so or not, it was a 
totally different matter to give the 
general power now proposed to an 
executive officer. There was a class of 
hon. Members who argued that they 
ought to reproduce all English legisla- 
tion in Ireland, without considering 
what the nature of that legislation was. 
He certainly had never acquiesced in 
that proposition. If it were really 
intended to apply legislation to Ireland 
because it was on the English Statute 
Book, were they to go on the converse 
principle, and apply to England the 
legislation which was applied to Ireland ? 
That would be the logical consequence, 
because the only ground on which they 
could insist on the application of such 
a principle would be that there was 
absolute uniformity of condition. But 
they had for years past taken every pos- 
sible precaution to ensure that the circum- 
stances in England and Ireland should 
be different and divergent. Until 
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they had made some serious effort to 
reduce even the artificial inequality 
which they had taken pains to create, he 
could never consent to such a proposi- 
tion. English Local Government Acts 
were based on a body of law and custom 
dating back as far as the Norman 
Conquest, and, as regarded ecclesiastical 
provisions, as far back as the Anglo- 
Saxon period, and to suggest that they 
could be applied to the circumstances of 
Ireland was to trifle with the House. 
He remembered a Debate, not very long 
ago, on the extension of the Municipal 
franchise in Ireland, and it was then 
argued that they should extend this 
particular franchise to Ireland, because 
the same set of conditions existed there 
as in England. It was said that there 
was representation without taxation in 
Ireland ; but there was also the com- 
pound householder in this country, and 
whereas the compound householder paid 
the rate by implication, so he would pay 
the rate and tax in Ireland by the same 
implication. Hon. Members who sup- 
ported that contention treated them to 
the usual effusions about the enormity 
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of not accepting it, but not one of them | 
|‘*use every position they could capture as a 


was informed that, by our own legisla- 
tion in Ireland, we had made such a 
comparison as that an absurdity. The 
Land Commissioners, a body which had 
no parallel in England, had _ positively 
stated that they had deducted the 
amount of the rates payable before they 
settled the amount of the rent. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY said they did not 
fix the rent of town houses. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said that, 
of course, they did not fix the rent in 
town houses ; but this applied to large 
classes in Ireland who came under 
precisely the same conditions. He 
quoted this as an example of the extra- 
ordinary errors into which hon. Members 
might fall. They were asked to overlook 
the fact that, whenever a Local Govern- 
ment Bill was introduced for Ireland, it 
must take into consideration the special 
circumstances. He objected to the Bill 
not merely on the ground of con- 
stitutional principle, but because 
they owed a primary duty to those 
who shared their views in Ireland. 
They were asked in fact to put into the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant—that was 
to say into the hands of the Chief 
Secretary—the extension of any portion 
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of our municipal institutions to Ireland ; 
to extend the County and Parish 
Councils throughout Ireland, and without 
knowing the men to whom the power 
would be entrusted. Some hon. Mem- 
bers might feel that there were special 
reasons why it would be injudicious to 
hand over such powers, including those 
of compensation for malicious injury, to 
particular districts. They knew what, 
under such circumstances, they would 
have to expect, they might argue about 
the matter in the House, and bandy 
statements from one side to the other ; 
but not a few of them were necessarily 
influenced by past experience, and they 
were not prepared to allow power over 
the safety of their friends to go further 
out of their hands than they could help. 
It was their desire and object to preserve 
the unity of the United Kingdom, and 
this Bill was certainly antagonistic to 
that great principle. As to what the 
effect of such a Bill would be, he would 
quote from a leading journal of the 
Irish Party, edited by one of the leading 
Members of that Party, in which it was 
said that the Party would unsparingly-— 


Home Rule fortress to drive the enemy off the 
ground.” 


He knew perfectly well what those words 
meant, and were intended to mean, in the 
south of Ireland—that whenever power 
was given to organised bodies in Ireland 
it would be used unsparingly by the 
Separatists against those whom they 
regarded as their enemies or opponents. 
He could not regard such a position as 
that with a light heart, and was bound 
to hesitate before consenting to the 
granting of power which might lead to 
such unjust and mischievous activity. 
He believed the scheme proposed to be 
an absurd one, and that it was trifling 
with the House to bring it forward in 
this way. If it were seriously meant it 
should have been brought forward in a 
very different manner. The operative 
effect of a proposition of this kind was 
to commit the House to a principle 
which was so vicious that no responsible 
Minister of the Crown would ever give 
countenance to it—would ever assent to 
such a statutory enactment as was pro- 
posed. Were hon. Members prepared to 
part, for an indefinite number of years, 
with the legislative and administrative 
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powers of Parliament over Ireland in the 
most important matters of local govern- 
ment—to spend days in passing Acts 
adapted specially to one set of circum- 
stances in England and then to make 
their efforts absurd by applying those 
results bodily to a different set of cir- 
cumstances in Ireland which were never 
contemplated? If there were to be an 
extension of local government in Ireland 
it must be introduced in a different way 
to this. He was free to admit that there 
must be an alteration and a modification 
of the system of local government in that 
country. The Unionist Party had pro- 
posed it in the past, and they could best 
propose and promote it in the future. 
They would gladly see a reasonable ex. 
tension of local government in Ireland ; 
they had no particular interest to serve 
and no particular Party over which to 
triumph ; and he thought the Irish 
Party would better serve the interests of 
their country if they sought to work 
with them in the matter rather than to 
reject al] their efforts as inimical and to 
propose measures which could not lead 
to any practical result. He concluded 


by moving the Amendment that stood in 
his name. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone,S.)said, 
that though heshould be unable to take part 
in the Division, he wished to state the 
grounds on which he was opposed to the 
Bill, which was really the creation of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth. The Bill affirmed two principles 
—local government for Ireland, and 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth had correctly described 
as legislation by reference, on a scale 
which had never been attempted by 
Parliament. For local government he 
could have voted inits widest form, but the 
second principle he was not prepared to 
support. Yet in voting for this Bill 
it was impossible to vote for the one 
principle without voting for the other, 
and he should be very curious to see 
what the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was acting on that occasion 
for the Chief Secretary would be on the 
matter. He certainly very much 
regretted the absence of the Chief Secre- 
tary on a measure which must have such 
a large bearing on Irish questions. It 
had been on the Notice Paper since the 
opening of the Session, and the Chief 
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Secretary must have made his engage- 
ments with the Bill staring him in the 
face. It was, he repeated, a very regret- 
table circumstance indeed that the Chief 
Secretary should be absent from the dis- 
cussion of a Bill containing principles of 
such importance, because no one could 
possibly have so close a knowledge of 
the details of the Irish Government—a 
knowledge very necessary in debating 
such a question—as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Now there were a great many 
people in Ireland who did not agree 
with the principles of local government 
atall ; but he did not concur with them. 
If this Bill had been a local measure 
proposing to set up County Councils, 
Divisional Councils, and Parish Councils, 
though he might have differed from 
many of the details of the measure, 
and have thought some safeguards 
absent, he would have given a hearty 
and unequivocal support to the Second 
Reading. He did not sympathise with 
those in Ireland who thought they 
could perpetuate the old form of Gov- 
ernment amid the new conditions of 
life. Therefore, whatever Government 
might be in power after the next Gene- 
ral Election he did not think they would 
be able to escape legislating, upon broad 
and generous lines, on this question of 
local government. He congratulated 
hon. Members opposite who supported 
this Bill upon their new-found devotion 
to Dublin Castle, for they had long been 
engaged in denouncing the castle and 
all its doings on every platform in the 
country. Thehon. Member for the Shipley 
Division of Yorkshire was never weary of 
denouncing the Executive in Ireland ; it 
was his main theme when he went on the 
rampage in Great Britain, and yet he 
and his Party were, to-day, asked to arm 
Dublin Castle with powers such as no 
Tory Government ever ventured to place 
in its hands. And the Executive officer 
whom they proposed to entrust with 
these powers was not an Irishman at all, 
but an Englishman. The principle which 
they were now asked to accept might be 
applied in other directions. By one 
clause the Government might apply the 
Irish Coercion Act to Wales or to an 
English county. It would be very in- 
teresting to know what that great con- 
stitutional lawyer the hon. Member for 
South Donegal thought of such a _pro- 
posal. He did not think the hon. 
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Member for Louth was justified in 
charging the Irish Grand Juries with 
jobbery. He quite admitted that these 
bodies were out of date ; they were not 
in sympathy with the spirit of the 
time ; and, not being representative, they 
ought to be abolished, so far as their 
administrative functions were concerned. 
They had, however, done their ‘work 
uncommonly well, and at small cost. 
He did not mean to say they had not 
appointed a friend when some people 
thought they should have appointed 
some one else, but he had never heard 
of any instance in which they had been 
guilty of jobbery or malversation. Re- 
ference had been made to the 69th 
Clause of the Act of 1892, but he con- 
tended that that clause, which merely 
gave an officer power to appoint a 
Connty Council where the county itself 
declined to do so, had no bearing on 
the principle of legislation by reference 
It would be said that those who opposed 
the Bill were opposed to Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland, but it would be just 
as true to say that those who opposed 
the Bill of the Government of 1892 
were opposed to Local Government. The 
Opposition then, as now, was not to the 
principle of Local Government for Ire- 
land, but to the measure by which it 
was proposed to carry it out. Hon. 
Members might say that it would be 
impossible to pass a Bill embodying all 
the details of Local Government for 
Ireland, but, at any rate, they could 
have carried it as far as they were 
likely to carry their present measure. 
He regretted that hon. Members had 
not given the House an opportunity of 
voting for a principle which could have 
been successfully carried, but had put 
into the Bill a principle which the House 
ought not to affirm. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley) said, he had not risen to reply 
to the observations of his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down. He desired, in 
a sentence or two, to refer to the speech 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast, be- 
cause he thought the House was indebted 
—at any rate he, as a convinced Home 
Ruler, felt indebted—to him for having 
exposed and demolished a fallacious view, 
which was widely entertained in the 
country, of the ideal Government for 
Treland. The hon. Member said, there 
was a school of Members of the House 
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who believed that legislation for England 
should apply always to Ireland—that the 
law of the two countries should be the 
same. It was quite true that there was 
such a school, both in the House and in 
the country, but the hon. Members who 
brought forward this Bill did not 
belong to that school. They, at any 
rate, knew well the distinctions which 
were so lucidly and eloquently drawn by 
the hon. Member in the history and con- 
ditions of the two countries ; they knew 
the laws made for England could not 
always be applied to Ireland, and that 
laws made for Ireland were not always 
suitable for this country. But who was 
at the head of the school of politicians 
to which the hon. Member referred 4 
Was it not the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, one of the revered Leaders of 
the Tory Party? Did he noi himself 
give the formula which embodied that 
idea when he spoke of similarity and 
simultaneity. He was very glad, if it 
were so, that the hon. Member for West 
Belfast had destroyed that formula and 
disposed of that faith. He had many a 
time heard it said by ill-informed stu- 
dents of the Irish Question, that the true 
policy for Ireland was to regard Ireland 
as an English county—to treat it as they 
treated Yorkshire. The speech of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast would 
have taught a good many who held that 
view that it was untenable, and he hoped 
the hon. Member had disposed of it for 
ever. But he could not agree with the 
hon. Member when he went on to say 
that the Bill before the House was the 
application of that principle to Ireland. 
The Bill did not, as he understood it, 
propose to transfer bodily 170 pages of 
these English Statutes to the Irish 
Statute Book. All that it proposed to 
do was, to empower the Irish Govern- 
ment to put in the Irish Statute Book 
such portions of these measures as the 
Lord Lieutenant, by Order in Council, 
should declare applicable. It was only, 
therefore, a partial extension of the 
principle of equality of Government that 
was proposed in the Bill. The principle 
of adopting portions of Acts was not 
unknown to this practice. Even in the 
Local Government Bill, which was passed 
for England and Wales last year, power 
was given to local bodies to adopt certain 
Acts. All the Bill proposed to do was, 
to give power to adopt, not whole Acts, 
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but certain portions of certain Acts 
which were applicable equally to Ireland 
and to England. He would vote for the 
Bill in spite of the denunciations of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. It 
was perfectly true, as the hon. Member 
said, that he had many a time denounced 
the iniquities of Dublin Castle, and he 
hoped to do so again, so long as these 
iniquities existed. He wanted to con- 
vince the electors that Home Rule was 
the only true policy for Ireland, and he 
could not possibly bring conviction to 
their minds better than by telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, about Dublin Castle. He 
would vote for the Bill, and he would 
look anxiously to the Lobby to see who 
were the Members of the House who 
really desired to give some extension of 
Local Government to Ireland. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
N.) said, that when he was first returned 
to the House he promised his constituents 
to support Local Government for Ireland 
on the main lines of the English system; 
and he would therefore vote for the 
Second Reading of this Bill, because it 
affirmed the principle of local self- 
government for Treland, on the lines of 
the system of local self-government in 
operation in this country. Reference 
had been made to the words “simul- 
taneity” and “similarity” which were 
used by the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill in dealing with the question of 
local self-government for Ireland. In 
making that declaration Lord Randolph 
Churchill spoke not merely personally, 
but, which was much more important, 
as the mouthpiece of the late Con- 
servative Government. ‘ Simultaneity ” 
was now of course out of the question ; 
but as the Bill proposed to incorporate 
the English Local Government Act of 
1888 the principle of “ similarity” 
would be achieved if it were passed into 
law. His hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast seemed to think that the 
word “similarity” meant absolute equality 
or identity. Of course that was an ex- 
aggerated view. No one could seriously 
hold or express the belief that exactly 
what had happened to be beneficial in this 
country or in Scotland should be, without 
any change, always adopted in the case of 
Ireland or vice versd. Such were the 
differences in the condition of the three 
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countries, and in some of their funda 
mental laws, that, to apply statutes to all 
the three branches of the United King- 
dom in an unqualified manner, would 
lead to very grave mistakes in legislation. 
They must have regard both to circum- 
stances and conditions in legislating for 
the various countries of the United 
Kingdom. But he held that the prin- 
ciple of equality in dealing with the 
various countries of the United King- 
dom afforded for Unionists the only 
standing ground; and when they found 
that what had been admitted to be 
a benefit to England, which had been 
promised to Ireland simultaneously with 
England, and which was now askel 
for by Ireland —a most important 
point — unless Unionists were pre: 
pared, in these circumstances, to be 
willing to apply that principle of 
equality to Ireland he did not know how 
the demand for Home Rule and other 
demands could possibly be met. He 
ventured, therefore, to express the 
general principle that where experience 
had shown that certain legislation had 
proved to be beneficial to one. portion 
of the United Kingdom, and when 
another branch of the United Kingdom 
asked that the same benefit might be con- 
ferred upon it, that demand with possibly 
certain necessary modifications could not 
in justice be resisted. He would not 
labour the question of the present con- 
dition of county government in Treland. 
He would only say that it was open to 
two objections, which were so forcible 
and so unanswerable that it was not 
necessary to mention any others. The 
first objection was that County Govern- 
ment in Ireland was based on personal 
nomination, whereas in England it was 
based on representation; and that 
nomination was the nomination of 
the Grand Jury by one man — the 
Sheriff of the county. He ventured 
fo say that the principle of personal 
nomination was obsolete, and could 
not possibly be allowed to continue. 
The other objection was that there was 
no continuity in County Government in 
Ireland. They had a Grand Jury 
assembled one day, and dismissed the 
next ; and one of the results of this want 
of continuity was that when somepressing 
work was needed—as in the case of the 
Cork Courthouse—it could not be carried 
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out without long and inconvenient delay, 
and even without the passage of a 
special Act of Parliament. Now, what. 
would be the effect of this Bill? By 
incorporating, so far as applicable, the 
English Municipal and County Govern- 
ment Acts of 1882 and 1888, it applied 
the English system of local self-govern- 
ment to Ireland. He would venture to go 
further and say that the effect of the 
Bill would practically be very much the 
same, with a few exceptions, as would have 
been the effect of the Irish Local Bill intro- 
duced by the Conservative Government 
in 1892, without the so-called safeguards, 
which he considered completely illusory, 
and to which he objected at the time. | 
What reasonable objection, then, could 
be raised to this Bill, so far as principle 
was concerned, by those who supported 
the Bill of 1892? There was another | 
reason why this Bill should be adopted. | 
The House had already passed the | 
Second Reading of the Irish Municipal 
Franchise Bill. He regarded this Bill} ¢ 
as the complement of that measure. If | 
they gave to the municipalities and_| 
towns of Ireland the local  self-| 
government which prevailed in the| 
municipalities and towns of England, | 


why should they refuse to the Irish 
counties the self-government enjoyed by 


the English counties? If they were to/| 
pass one measure and refuse to pass the | 
other they would intensify the feeling of | 
grievance which now existed amongst 
the rural communities of Ireland in 
regard to this question. As to the form 
and frame of the Bill, he admitted that. 
objection might reasonably be made to 
the mode in which the Bill sought to 
accomplish the excellent object it had in 
view. The general principle of incor- 
porating an Act of Parliament by 
reference was open to the strongest 
objection, as a mere matter of drafting. 
But in this Bill it was not a mere question 
of reference or of resort to adoptive Acts. 
It was much more than that. The Bill 
raised a constitutional question of no| 
secondary importance, because it enabled, 
not a representative body, as in the case 
of the adoptive Acts in the English 
system of local self-government, but the | 
Crown and the Privy Council—two 
non-representative bodies—to apply to 
Treland certain portions of the English 
local government statutes. The selective 
action of those bodies in going through 
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the statutes and applying some provi- 
sions and refusing to apply others, ‘would 
in itself be a process of legislation and 
would derogate from the powers and 
duties of Parliament itself, which 
ought not to be delegated. He 
thought it was open to strong argu- 
ment and objection that any unrepresen- 
tative body should be vested by the 
House with the power of saying some 
portions of an Act might apply, and 
others might not. But he did not think 
this was an absolute objection to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. In Com- 


/mittee that would be rejected, and its 


purpose might be done in one of two ways : 
It might be done by incorporating either 


in the body of the Bill through 4 mend- 
‘ments or in Schedules those provisions, 
|as was done in the Act of 1888, which 


would be applicable in the case of 

Inasmuch as the Bill would, in 
| his opinion, achieve a great purpose ; in- 
‘asmuch as it would be the means of 
giving to Ireland, though indirectly, the 
‘full benefit of that which had been tested 
| by experience in this country ; and inas- 
/much as it would remedy what he thought 
was a standing grievance, fatal to those 
good relations which ought to subsist be- 


| tween all branches of the United King- 
dom, namely, a difference as to which Ire- 


land was under a disability ; and whereas 
England and Scotland had already 
reaped the advantages which were 
promised to Ireland at the same time, 
which were now in beneficial opera- 
tion in both countries, and for which 
Ireland has been asking, he should support 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry) did not 
agree with the hon. Member that any- 
thing could possibly be made out of this 
Bill. If the hon. Member had a more 
intimate acquaintance with the state of 
affairs in Ireland than he had, he would 
not be hopeful of being able todoanything 
with the measure. The putative father 
of the Bill introduced it, but afterwards 
its. real father appeared on the scene, 
and for the first time in his career the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth was 
|in an apologetic frame of mind. There 
was no subject he (Mr. Ross) and his 
friends would more gladly see dealt 
with in an exhaustive way than that 
with which the Bill dealt, but it was 
simply astounding to any person ac- 
quainted with the local machinery in 
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Ireland, to propose to proceed as was | business on the part of the grand jury. 
now suggested. The case of the English |The business capacity of grand juries 
Bill showed them the folly of attempting | was simply admirable, and it was not 
to apply the legislation of one country | fair for any hon. Member to suggest 
haphazard to another country. The’ they were a set of jobbers, unless he was 
Parish Councils Act of 1892 permitted | able to give specific instances. But he 
them to take the election petition machi-| was not here to defend the present 
nery from another statute, and the| system. It worked well for a time, but 
result was most ludicrous. If alabourer everyone must admit that now there 
petitioned against the return of another' must be another system. No one 
labourer, the presence of a representa-|imagined, however, that the present 
tive of the Public Prosecutor was neces-| state of affairs was so desperate that 
sary, and in addition to that the labourer| some change was absolutely necessary. 
petitioning was obliged to deposit £300. They must provide for a strong Local 
That was an example of the foolishness Government Board in Ireland, for such 
of legislation by reference. In 1892 the a Board there was not at present. He 
present President of the Board of Trade | had not the faith the hon. Member for 
spoke of the absurdity of the system of | Islington had that without any safe- 
legislation by reference, and now the /| guards at all they were perfectly safe in 
adoption of such a system was proposed | Ireland. If the hon. Member had lived 
by Irish Members. He respectfully sub-|a little longer in Ireland than he really 
mitted that it was utterly unreasonable | had his faith would not be of the pro- 
to ask the House to accept a large mea-| nounced character he had shown it to 
sure of this kind without the Govern-|be. In all common sense and from the 
ment making themselves responsible for | nature of the circumstances, they must 
it. The hon. and learned Member for | have some safeguards when they applied 
Louth said, that if the Government took | this change in the local government of 
up the Bill it would be said by the|TIreland. If they passed the Bill in its 
wicked Tories, and by other evilly dis-| present form they would give to the Lord 
posed persons in the country, that this | Lieutenant of Ireland power to apply 
was an alternative for Home Rule,|en blvc provisions which were intended 
Was not the same argument likely | for atotally different set of circumstances. 
to be urged against the hon. Members| It was said that there was always the 
below the Gangway when they intro-| protection of publicity ; but there was no 
duced this Bill? The hon. and learned | public opinion in Ireland with respect 
Member for Louth made a piteous appeal | to municipal affairs. For instance, there 
to the House. He asked if anything|was the action of the Corporation of 
could be worse than the present state of | Dublin in the course of last year. With 
circumstances. They, he said, objected all the light of publicity around them, 
to the jobbing grand juries, and therefore|and with all the newspapers writing 
they asked the House to accept the Bill| about them, it was discovered, in pro- 
notwithstanding all its defects. There| ceedings before the Court of Queen’s 
was noone who, on principle, more strongly | Bench, that for years the Corporation 
objected to the present state of local|had been entertaining themselves, out 
government in Ireland than he did. | of the rates, to champagne banquets, and 
He was glad to see his objection com-|had been providing floral decorations 
mended itself to other Members from|for the Mansion House. That was pro- 
Ireland ; but he was bound to say that | nounced by the Court to be absolutely 
having had a great deal of experience in iNewal ; but did the Corporation yield to 
these matters, having passed through| public opinion? They met and deter- 
eight counties on circuit, having seen| mined to tack the £460 which had been 
the grand juries in those counties at/| disallowed by the Court on to the Lord 
work, he had never heard of anything| Mayor’s salary. Could such a thing 
approaching to a job on the part of|happen in England? Lately the Cor- 
grand juries. A member of the Nation-| poration of Dublin proposed a Bill; and 
alist Party was a member of the London-|they had to take a plébiscite of the 
derry grand jury, and he defied that|ratepayers to see whether they were 
gentleman to say he had seen anything|in favour of it. A majority of the 
but the utmost honesty and attention to| ratepayers voted against the Bill; but 
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the Corporation did not mind that. They 
went on with their Bill, and had to be 
stopped by proceedings in the Chancery 
Division. All these enormous powers 
were to be entrusted to the people of 
Ireland at once, without a single safe- 
guard. Between the conditions of life 
in Ireland and England there were a 
hundred vital differences. Had there 
been a class war in England ? There had 
been such a war in Ireland, waged with 
the utmost animosity. One class, having 
property, were being exposed every day 
to the severest attacks on the part of the 
other. In nearly every county in Ireland 
5 per cent. of the population paid 50 per 
cent. of the county cess. That was 
proved by statistics beyond contradiction. 
Were the majority, without any restraint, 
to have it in their power to tax the 
minority off the face of the earth? There 
might come a time when it would be 
possible to give greater powers, but these 
extensions should be made in the 
process of time. At the present time, to 
give these extended powers was simply 
to give the power of plunder. Smaller 
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Boards in Ireland, which were popularly 
elected, had grossly abused the powers 


entrusted to them. It could not 
be denied that the. Poor Law 
Guardians had used their powers 
under the Labourers’ Cottages Act 
not for the purpose of providing homes 
for the labourers, but for the purpose of 
planting houses on boycotted farms and 
on unpopular landlords. These matters 
were beyond all contradiction. But of 
something like 200 appeals before the 
Privy Council, up to the year 1892, 180 
were dismissed on the ground that the 
action of the Boards had been a gross 
abuse of the Act. It was proved in 
those cases that the labourers’ cottages 
were not required at all, but were simply 
used as an instrument of oppression, 
and those who were unpopular were 
made to pay for it. He was strongly in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, but 
as to the details there was no subject on 
which more caution ought to he exer- 
cised. A great deal of time and attention 
were given to the Bill of 1892; but to 
compare this extraordinary monstrosity 
with the Bill of 1892 was ridiculous and 
absurd. What would the Lord Lieu- 
tenant do, when he was told that he was 
to transport these English Acts, and 
apply all of them at once to Ireland ? 


Mr. J. Ross 
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Such a scheme it passed the wit of man 
to carry out. The whole system in the 
two countries was quite different. In 

Ireland the police were an Imperial 
force; in England they were a local 
force. He could not find a single section 
throughout the 170 pages of the Statutes 
which it would be possible to apply to 
Ireland. The Bill was giving to the 
Lord Lieutenant a power such as had 
never before been heard of. There were 
other questions which ought to be most 
carefully guarded. For example, he 
should object strongly to the illiterate 
vote in Ireland. In Engiand it did not 
matter much; but in Ireland it was an 
enormous factor, and the illiterate voter 
had nothing more to do with his vote 
than he had with what occurred in the 
other hemisphere. But was it to be left 
to the Lord Lieutenant and the Privy 
Council to determine whether or not 
there was to be an illiterate vote? Were 
the claims for malicious outrages to be left 
to the popular bodies, especially in such 
counties as Galway and Kerry? If so, the 
results in a short period would be very 
startling. He could easily show that 
what was proposed in this Bill was an 
utter impossibility. In the words of the 
President of the Board of Trade, to pro- 
pose to give the Lord Lieutenant power 
to apply these large masses of legisla- 
tion, was to reach the climax of absur- 
dity. He could not believe that the 
present Government would assent to 
anything so utterly unconstitutional and 
unworkmanlike. The principle of the 
Bill had already been assented to by the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Bill of 
1892. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that in 
the unavoidable absence of the Chief 
Secretary he had been asked to state 
the views of the Government on the 
Bill before the House. The Chief 
Secretary was in this unfortunate posi- 
tion—that, unlike the other Ministers 
of State, he had no Under Secretary 
to take his place when he was absent, 
and, unlike previous Chief Secretaries, 
he had no Irish law officer to assist 
him in the conduct of business. In 
the Chief Secretary’s absence it had 
seemed to the Government that the 
Minister in charge of the administra- 
tion of local government in England 
was the best substitute for him. The 
Bill before the House contained a 
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principle and a method of drafting. The 
principle was the extension to Ireland 
of the same wide and munificent mea- 
sure of local self-government in the 
counties as had already been adopted 
with so much advantage in England 
and Scotland. The method of drafting 
was an extension of the principle of 
legislation by reference to an extent 
far beyond what had ever taken place 
in the past. It enabled the Lord 
Lieutenant by the somewhat short cut 
of an Order in Council to apply to 
Ireland the measures which had already 
been adopted for England and Scotland. 
With regard to the principle of the 
measure, he did not think that anybody 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
would have the smallest doubt what- 
ever. Liberal Ministers, and almost the 
House generally, had committed them- 
selves to this principle. All would recol- 
lect thestatement made by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in 1866—that the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member was 
pledged to simultaneous and equal legis- 
lation with respect to local self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, England, and Scotland. 
The noble Lord stated at a later date 
that in making that statement he was 
not referring to his own views only, but 
that the declaration had been written 
down and had been submitted to Lord 
Salisbury and his Cabinet, and therefore 
it committed the whole Cabinet of the 
late Government. But there were many 
other declarations in the same direction. 
The Duke of Devonshire in 1886 stated 
that— 
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‘*he was in favour of great and bold recon- 
struction of the Local Government of Ireland, 
that he was ready to give equality, and, if a 
case could be made out for it, in a greater, 
fuller, and more generous degree to Ireland than 
what was given to England and Scotland.’ 


A declaration was made by the right 
hon. Member for Croydon (Mr. Ritchie) 
on May 2lst last to the effect that he 
was in favour of conceding to Ireland as 
wide and generous a measure of local 
government as had already been given 


to England. Therefore they had the 
latest statement of policy by an im- 
portant Member of the present Oppo- 
sition in favour of the principle of the 
Bill now before the House. It was true 
that in 1892 the late Government intro- 
duced a Bill, which, in the opinion of the 
present Government, did not fully and 
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sufficiently carry out this principle. In 
their opinion it was deficient in many 
very important respects, though the 
authors of the Bill always defended it 
on the ground that it practically 
and as far as possible did extend to 
to Ireland the principle of the Act of 
1888. The present Leader of the Oppo- 
tion, who had charge of that important 
Bill, stated on its Introduction that— 


“the Bill was for the most part drawn on the 
lines of the English and Scottish Acts, and for 
the greater part of it the House would find in 
one or other of these Bills not only the model 
for the proposals, but the very words of the 
present measure.”’ 


The then Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden), who defended the Bill, 
said— 

“in all its essential particulars the Bill was as 


liberal as the legislation passed into law for 
England and Scotland.”’ 


The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham said that— 


‘“‘the first principle of the Bill is, that it is 
desirable to extend to Ireland municipal 
county government based generally on the 
principles of the English and Scottish Acts ; ’’ 


and the right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to minimise the departures from 
those Acts contained in the Bill, stating 
that in some respects he was prepared to 
oppose those departures; but generally to 
show that the departures from the Bill 
of 1888 were unimportant, and that the 
general principle of the Bill remained 
the same as in the measures for England 
and Scotland. It was true that the 
Opposition on that occasion did not take 
this view of the measure. They pointed 
out that there were several most serious 
defects in it. On many important points 
reservations and limitations were intro- 
duced differing from the English and 
Scottish Acts. Those reservations had 
reference to six or eight most important 
subjects. They included the principle 
of a joint committee of County Councils 
and grand jury, which was in their 
opinion to control the action of the 
County Council, and which was in their 
judgment a very serious blot on the 
measure. They also objected strongly 
to the power proposed to be given to 
two Judges in Ireland to call in question 
the conduct of the County Councils, to 
pronounce as to their measures whether 
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they were oppressive or undulyexpensive; | reference. It was not only legislation by 
and the power also to the Lord Lieu-| reference, but the principle of devolution, 
tenant, if a County Council had been| which were somewhat different things, 
condemned by the Judges, to appoint a He was much surprised that that method 
substitute which should take its place. of legislation should have commended 
There were other important departures | itself to hon. Members from Ireland, be- 
from the Act of 1888 in respect of the | cause, if a precedent of this kind were 
cumulative vote, the disfranchisement of | established, it seemed to him that it 
illiterates, and other matters ; but it was might be carried very far in the future. 
not his intention now to enter into any He was not sure that in the long run it 
controversial discussion as to the merits of | would be wise on the part of the Irish 
the proposals of 1892. He had only called |Members to establish such a precedent, 
attention to the subject for the purpose |for although they might be confident 
of showing that the then Government | that such a principle would not be taken 
conceded in principle to a very large | unfair advantage of under the rule of a 
extent, and argued in favour of the, Liberal Government, yet under another 
principle which, in the opinion of the | Government it might be somewhat dan- 
Government, formed the main principle | gerous and undesirable. The House might, 
of the measure now before the House. | under this system of legislation by refer- 
He had also called attention to what/ ence, see in the future a measure carried 
took place on that occasion, in order to| by implication for the Disestablishment 
define the position of the Liberal | of the Scottish and English Churches, or 
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Party, and for the purpose of showing | 
that wherever the proposal of 1892 de- 
parted from the Act of 1888 the Liberal 
Party objected to those departures ; and 
they insisted on the necessity and on the 
policy of extending to Ireland, without 
limitation and without reservation of 
any kind, the great principles of the Act 
of 1888. Therefore, so far as the Liberal 
Party was concerned, they had com- 
mitted themselves absolutely to the prin- 
ciple of local self-government. He re- 
joiced to hear the speech of the hon. 
Member for Islington, who stated in an 
admirable way the great principle in- 
volved in this measure. His speech 
showed what many hon. Members oppo- 
site in their hearts believed to be the 
essential principles of government for 
Ireland. The Government, however, 
were practically committed to the great 
principle of this measure; and no one 
could doubt that any proposals that 
might be made at any future time by a 
Liberal Government could only be on 
one line—namely, the carrying out for 
Ireland of the same principle of local 
self-government which had already been 
conceded to England and Scotland. He 
could not speak in the same strain of 
praise as to the method of drafting and 
procedure adopted by this Bill. He 
admitted that it was a difficult pro- 
cedure ; but the proposal carried out to 
a further degree than had ever been 
attempted in any legislation he was 
aware of, the principle of legislation by 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 





they might see the Coercion Act carried 
by implication to some other portion of 
the United Kingdom. He confessed, 
therefore, that he looked with some 
feelings of alarm to legislation of this 
kind being carried further. There was, 
perhaps, a precedent in the Local 
Government Act of 1894, which carried 
out the principle of legislation by refer- 
ence to a degree to which he thought 
some exception might be taken. It em- 
powered the Local Government Board, 
by Order, to extend to parish councils 
and other local bodies so much of the 
Corrupt Practices Act as in their opinion 
could reasonably be thus applied. The 
precedent in the Act of 1888 was of 
a somewhat interesting character as 
bearing on the present proposal. By 
Section 49 of that Act, power was given 
to the Local Government Board to apply, 
by Provisional Order, such provisions 
of that Act as they might deem expedi- 
ent to the Scilly Islands, and this had 
been acted upon. He thought, how- 
ever, that they could hardly argue from 
the case of the Scilly Islands in regard 
to the very much more important matter 
of legislation for Ireland. All he would 
say on this part of the case was, that he 
did not think it desirable for legislation 
by reference to be carried to the extent 
proposed by the Bill now before the 
House. It would certainly be necessary 
to remedy the Bill in this respect, and 
to insist upon the incorporation at 
length of all the clauses of the Acts of 
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1888 and 1894 which might be thought 
necessary for the purpose of giving effect 
to the proposals of the hon. Member for 
Louth. The question was, whether this 
was a fundamental objection to the Bill, 
or whether it was irremediable. Upon 
this he was in agreement with the hon. 
Member for Islington, that however 
much they might object to legislation by 
reference, it was not a fundamental or 
irremediable objection. Therefore, he 
could not undertake to vote with the 
hon. Member for West Belfast against 
the measure itself. The hon. Member 
had called on the Government to support 
his Amendment on the ground that the 
Bill was not a serious effort on the part 
of its authors, and thus called in ques- 
tion the conduct of the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill. He would, how- 


ever, ask whether the hon. Member for 
West Belfast was himself more serious 
in the direction of giving local govern- 
ment to Ireland, when he told the House 
that he was strongly in favour of such a 


course as a matter of principle? Inthe 
course of the hon. Member’s remarks it 
was obvious that his objections did not 
merely arise out of the procedure pro- 
posed in the Bill, but that he objected to 
the extension of local government to Ire- 
land on the basis of the Act of 1888 in 
respect of the important details of that 
legislation. If it were necessary, he 
would question whether the Bill proposed 
by the late Government in 1892 was a 
serious effort in the direction of giving 
local self-government to Ireland, and he 
recollected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced that Bill did not 
seem to be very much in earnest when 
introducing that Bill. But he did not 
think it necessary to bandy arguments 
of that kind upon the present occa- 
sion. For his part, he thought that 
the Irish Members who introduced 
the present Bill had seriously at 
heart local self-government for Ireland. 
Therefore, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he asked the House not to assent 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
VOL. XXXVI. [rourTH sERIES. ] 
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for West Belfast. Considering, as he 
did, that the main principle of the Bill 
was to confer on Ireland the same local 
government that had been acceded to 
England and to Scotland, he would, on 
behalf of the Government, support the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Ido not know that I should have 
thought it necessary to intervene in this 
Debate, even for a few minutes, were it 
not that the right hon. Gentleman had 
dragged in our old controversy concern- 
ing the unsuccessful Bill which I intro- 
duced three years ago. The right hon. 
Gentleman began with some very un- 
necessary apologies for the fact that he 
had undertaken the charge of the pro- 
ceedings this afternoon. I think that 
a much less distinguished Member of the 
Government would have been competent 
to deal with a Bill of this kind. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman told us 
that the reason why he was in charge of 
the Bill was that the Chief Secretary 
had no official assistant in the House of 
Commons, I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the reason for this is 
that the Party to which he belongs made 
the greatest and most obstructive opposi- 
tion to a Bill which we introduced for 
giving a Parliamentary Under Secretary 
to the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Ireland, and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Party chose to use—or to 
misuse—all the forms of the House in 
their opposition to what I thought and 
still consider would be a most useful 
measure. The present Bill has been on 
the Paper since the beginning of this 
Session, and, though I do not question 
‘he causes for the Chief Secretary’s 
absence from the House to-day, it is a 
little remarkable that he should have 
chosen for his absence a Wednesday 
when Irish business stands first on the 
Paper. Perhaps it was the modesty of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He may have 
reflected that the Lord Lieutenant, in this 
Bill, means, in reality, the Chief Secre- 
tary, and he may have been diffident of 
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coming here to be invested with all the 
powers of Sovereign, Lords, and Commons 
in connection with the Bill. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has drawn 
a distinction between what he calls the 
abstract principle of the Bill and the 
machinery by which this abstract prin- 
ciple is conveyed. It is a consolation to 
reflect that as regards that abstract 
principle, there is practically no differ- 
ence of opinion between any party or 
any section of the House. I have myself 
been a humble, though unsuccessful, 
labourer in this field of local government 
for Ireland. I have myself brought for- 
ward an elaborate and carefully thought 
out Bill on the subject. That Bill did 
not meet with the approval of some hon. 
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Gentlemen from Ireland, and I think it | 


was the present Chief Secretary himself 
who told us at the time that he would 
exhaust all the forms of the House in 
resisting that principle. I am utterly 
unable to reconcile all the professions of 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 


in 1892 with their position now in 1895. 
It must be a comfort to hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway to hear it now ex- 
plicitly stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man representing the Government that 
he and his colleagues are absolutely com- 
mitted to the proposal to confer local 


self-government on Ireland. They are 
committed to this among how many 
other proposals of first-class importance ? 
I should like to know what powers of 
prophecy would enable a person so far to 
penetrate the future as to say when all 
of those proposals are to be seriously 
carried, or attempted to be carried, 
through this House. This is a measure 
which nobody could object to in principle, 
and I do not know that, steeled as we are 
to work, it is, on this account, an unfit 
subject to discuss in this House upon the 
Derby day, when the Prime Minister 
has won, as I am told he has, for the 
second time in succession. [Cheers.] 
The right hon. Gentleman says that he 
intends to oppose the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. I do not know whether 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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my hon. Friend will think it necessary 
to go to a Division, but a more powerful 
speech in favour of the Amendment than 
that delivered by the President of the 
Local Government Board has not been 
made in this Debate. Every word that 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman went 
to support the two propositions embodied 
in the Amendment, those propositions 
being that local government ought to 
be extended to Ireland on the English 
lines, but that this Bill is not the proper 
way—would, in fact, be a ludicrous 
way—to achieve that object. After the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman I do 
not know of any reason why we should 
force Members to go into the Lobby. 
T have listened with pleasure to the 
decided and precise pronouncement of 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
absurdity of the scheme in this Bill for 
extending local government to Ireland. 
The Bill consists of six clauses, but the 
clauses which may be read into it from 
other measures by the omnipotent Chief 
Secretary amount in the case of one Bill 
alone to 160. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to think that in Committee this 
Bill could be amended so as to meet his 
views. Has a Bill such as this ever 
before been sent to a Committee of this 
House? The proposal to add to it 160 
clauses is ludicrous ; no Parliamentary 
expression would do justice to the 
absurdity of the plan. If we do not 
take the trouble to divide it is because 
the Government have themselves given 
expression to our view and have placed 
it upon record that they will not assent 
to this absurd method of carrying on the 
legislative work with which we are in- 
trusted. I do not think we have 
suffered on this occasion in consequence 
of the absence of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He could not, I think, have 
used stronger language in condemnation 
of the machinery of this Bill than was 
used by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite ; while to press upon the atten- 
tion of the House the principles lying at 
the bottom of the Bill would be a waste 
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of breath and of Parliamentary energy. 
No useful purpose would be served by 
defending a case which is not seriously 
opposed in any quarter of the House. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) observed that a large number of 
people were apt to regard measures of 
this kind as being in some degree sub- 
stitutes for Home Rule ; but it was an 
error to suppose that the Irish people 
regarded them in that light. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that the Irish 
Members and people were under-rating 
their demands, and that they would be 
content to accept local government in 
lieu of Home Rule. Of course the Irish 
people would prefer to settle this ques- 
tion of local government in a Parlia- 
ment of their own ; but in the meantime 
they wished this Bill to pass in order 
that the injustice committed every day 
by the grand juries might be prevented. 
Some Members had said that the grand 
juries had not been convicted of jobbery. 


This raised the question of what was 


meant by “ jobbery.” What he asserted 
was that the grand juries in every 
county in Ireland could be convicted of 
gross partisanship. He did not say that 
they had been guilty of jobbery in the 
sense of misappropriation of money, but 
it was notorious that they administered, 
as far as possible, the powers entrusted 
to them, not in the interests of the great 
majority of the ratepayers, but in the 
interests of their own particular friends 
and the small class to: which they be- 
longed themselves. Was it not absurd 
that the affairs of a large county should 
be conducted by a nominated body repre- 
senting the landlords only? It was only 
natural that the Irish people should 
take the earliest opportunity afforded to 
them to put the government of the 
counties upon a broad representative 
basis. He should not have intervened 
in the Debate had he not thought it 
necessary to prutest against the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for London- 
derry. The hon. Member, he thought, 
might have expressed the views of his 
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constituents on this question without 
going out of his way to make an un- 
grounded and unwarranted attack upon 
the Corporation of the City of Dublin—a 
Corporation that would compare favour- 
ably in every respect with the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Belfast or with the 
Corporation of the City of Derry. It 
was an unfortunate thing that the repre- 
sentatives of northern Protestant con- 
stituencies in Ireland should go out of 
their way to make attacks upon bodies like 
the Dublin Corporation, which, after all, 
were the only thingsin thenature of repre- 
sentative institutions left to the Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland. It was perfectly 
well known that it was in the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast that bigotry and jobbery 
were found. Belfast was largely popu- 
lated by Nationalists and Catholic people, 
and yet the Corporation had never been 
known to give the smallest office, carrying 
with it emolument or position, to any 
Irishman who happened to be a Catholic 
or to hold Nationalist views. Such a 
charge could not be brought against the 
Corporation of the City of Dublin, which 
was liberal in the sense that it was free 
from bigotry. Many of the officers of 
the Corporation were Protestants who 
shared the opinions held by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry and his friends. 
The observations of that hon. Member 
respecting the Corporation of Dublin 
appeared to him to be out of order upon 
a Bill dealing specifically on the question 
of county government. The hon. Mem- 
ber had accused the Dublin Corporation 
of misappropriating funds for the pay- 
ment of luncheons and champagne. The 
hon. Member was wrong, and investiga- 
tion would prove that the Corporation 
always conducted their business economi- 
cally. In fact, there was no Corporation 
either in this country or in Ireland that 
was more economical. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast had intervened in this 
Debate, and opposed the Bill. Of course, 
the hon. Member objected to any plan 
for extending the liberties of any people 
in any country at any time. Some of 
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the oldest Conservative Members in that 
House were amazed at the archaic and 
crusted Toryism of the young Member 
for Belfast. The hon. Member would be 
more likely to earn the respect of the 
great body of the Members of that 
House if he were to tell his constituents 
not to be so bigoted. How did the hon. 
Member explain the fact that although 
there were tens of thousands of Catho- 
lic ratepayers in Belfast, no Catholic 
ever obtained a situation under the 
Corporation ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FOSTER : The Catho- 
lics of Belfast receive out of the rates 
£2,000 more than they pay. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Oh, yes ; the 
hon. Gentleman wished to mislead the 
House with a statement of that kind. 
The Corporation of Belfast could not 
avoid employing a certain number of 
Catholics as street labourers and scaven- 
gers. They found them strong, capable 
men, well able to do hard work. They 
had not gone so far as to ask a 
scavenger before they employed him, 
whether he was a Catholic or not. He 
had referred, in what he had said, to 
positions of trust and importance, and 
from them Catholics were rigorously 
excluded. It was amongst those repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast that boycotting in its essence 
was found. Their bitterness of feeling 
towards the majority or the Irish 
people was such that they refused to 
extend to the people of Ireland the right 
of local self-government. Scotland had 
county government and England had 
county government ; but they were told 
by Gentlemen like the hon. Member for 
West Belfast that in Ireland they were 
not fit for it. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S ) 
said, that county government was offered 
to Ireland by the present Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Yes; but it 
was offered in a shape much more like a 
coercion Bill than county government. 
It was perfectly clear that that Bill was 
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not offered in a spirit in which it could 
be accepted. The speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast proved that he would have ob- 
jected even to that Bill. All he could 
say was, that treatment of that kind, 
degrading and humiliating as it was to 
the Irish people, tended only to make 
them disgusted with English rule, and 
to lead them to feel that Ireland would 
be a happier and freer country if she 
was cut off from her connection with 
England altogether. He appealed to 
the House not to encourage that kind of 
feeling. That was not the way to 
pacify the Irish people or to make Ire- 
land a happy and prosperous part of the 
Empire. In his opinion, the greatest 
enemies, not only to the contentment of 
Treland, but to the continuation of Ire- 
land as a part of the Empire, were men 
like the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
who were so bitter towards the majority 
of the Irish people. The subject of 
County Councils was not a very exciting 
one. He never came across a County 
Council which was at all calculated to 
excite anything in anybody; and yet 
they came down on the Derby Day to 
talk about the prosaic subject of County 
Councils for Ireland. And what hap- 
pened? The same eternal old Irish 
question cropped up, and the representa- 
tives from the north of Ireland tried 
to put down every vestige of liberty. 
He could only say that he would not 
have risen at allin this Debate but for 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Derry, and while he should vote for the 
Bill, it appeared to him to matter very 
little, because until they got Home Rule 
in its fullest sense, every attempt at 
local government would be blocked by 
hon. Gentlemen like the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. 

*Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT 
(Dublin County, S.) said, he would 
not follow the line of argument 
initiated by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, and at this stage he 
would not go into any of the details of 
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the proposed measure; but because he 
had lost no opportunity of advocating 
certain measures of local government 
for Ireland he thought it was right 
that he should say a few words on 
the general principle. Whenever an 
alteration in the political structure or 
social economy of Ireland was proposed 
he always applied to the proposal one 
test. He always asked himself how 
such a change would affect the views 
of the people on the subject of the 
material development of the resources of 
the country, which was his sole object 
in taking part in politics at all. The 
difficulty which he found exercised 
the minds of the people at present, 
and had a depressing influence in the 
development and progress of the country, 
was the belief that either this Parliament 
or some other Parliament would be com- 
petent to do for Ireland everything that 
was needed to secure industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity. He had been able 
to join with Members of all Parties in 
the House in inculcating just the oppo- 
site theory, that far more could be done 
in Ireland by individual effort and in- 
dustrial combination than by any politi- 
cal efforts. On the other hand, he 
thought that, in order to get the people 
of Ireland to take this view, it was 
necessary that certain political condi- 
tions should be changed, and the one 
point on which he thought every Mem- 
ber of the House was agreed, was that 
they must have some change in the local 
government of the country. He did not 
agree with what had been said about the 
Grand Juries. As a matter of fact, 
absurd and anomalous as their consti- 
tution was, they were singularly free 
from jobbery, and not at all incompetent 
as such bodies went. One objection 
to. them was that there was no con- 
tinuity about them. He did not re- 
member who made that objection, but 
it must have been some one who was not 
conversant with such matters. The 
grand juryman in Ireland was like a 
poet. He was born, not made. There 
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were certain men who, wisely or un- 
wisely, were selected every year to con- 
duct the county business. He did not 
defend the system in any way. All he 
said was that in actual practice it had 
worked very fairly well, and the impu- 
tation of jobbery and extravagance could 
not be substantiated. On the other 
hand, he entirely agreed with those hon. 
Members who thought that the political 
education of the country could not pro- 
ceed much further until popular control 
in local affairs was given in some way or 
other. His belief was that, whatever 
scheme was adopted, there would be a 
surprisingly small change in the personnel 
of those engaged in local government. 
He anticipated the greatest possible 
advantage from the interest the people 
of Ireland generally would take in these 
elections. He had no fear of the insti- 
tution of County Councils, though he 
felt very strongly that there must be 
safeguards introduced. In the great 
majority of counties they would not be 
necessary, but it would be far better to 
put them in the Bill than to have to 
come to the House for Amending Acts. 
He was quite sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced a Bill in 
1892 was in a position to introduce 
another Bill in 1896, he would not feel 
himself constrained to have as many 
safeguards and checks in his new Bill 
as he thought were requisite, and 
which, no doubt, were so, in 
the Bill which did not become law. 
He was grateful to those Members who 
had helped the House to arrive at a 
common agreement. He could not for 
the life of him understand the object of 
those who had introduced the measure. 
Obviously the Bill was not meant to 
pass ; obviously it could not get further 
than the present stage. He thought at 
first the hon. Member wished to enter- 
tain the House with the diverting spec- 


|tacle of the Government using their 
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On the other hand, the hon. Member 
might have wished to test the sincerity 
of the Opposition on the question of local 
government ; and if that was his object, 
he had been successful. If his object 
were to commit them from their point of 
view to local government as an alterna- 
tive to a larger measure which they were 
determined to resist, he was glad the 
Bill had been introduced, and that they 
had been able to express their opinions 
upon it. 

Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) said, he wished to speak 
briefly in support of this remarkable 
Bill. He was glad to find it was to be 
allowed to pass its Second Reading, al- 
though he had no doubt it would have 
done so if a Division had been challenged. 
It was a Bill of a remarkable character, 
so simple and plain that it could be 
easily understood. It was also a great 
Bill, because its object was to extend to 
Ireland the blessings which we enjoyed 
in Great Britain from the County Gov- 
ernment and the Parish Councils Acts. 
From all sides of the House came a 
chorus of approval of the opinion that 
Ireland ought to enjoy the benefit of 
representative local] institutions. The Bill 
provided a short and easy way of giving 
those institutions to Ireland. It was no 
fault of this Parliament that the people 
of Ireland were not in the enjoyment of 
representative institutions; they had 
lost what they wished for by the action 
of another House. The Irish Members 
were now endeavouring to obtain some- 
thing by this Bill, which was, no doubt, 
unusual in form. Having been denied 
what the people of the United Kingdom 
desired they should have by an irrespon- 
sible body of noblemen, he rejoiced to 
think that the ingenuity of the hon. and 
learned Member had been equal to intro- 
ducing a Bill embodying this short and 
easy mode of giving the Irish people a 
part of what this House desired to give 
them. In point of simplicity it was an 
admirable Bill. We had got Acts in 
operation ; and this Bill simply proposed 
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that a responsible executive should adapt 
them to the different circumstances 
which prevailed in Ireland. It was not 
asked that anything should be carried 
out which had not received the approval 
of Parliament. This was a happy, short, 
ingenious way of endeavouring to obtain 
for the Irish people what all Members 
thought they ought to have. The dis- 
cussion of the Bill had enabled them to 
obtain an emphatic declaration that the 
Irish people were entitled to have re- 
presentative institutions, although the 
laws of England could not be exactly 
applied to Ireland. Prominent leaders 
of the Unionist Party said that the Irish 
could not have equal laws, and that it 
was absolutely impossible that that should 
be the solution of the question. That ap- 
peared to strengthen the contention that, 
the circumstances being different, you 
must apply different legislation ; but, at 
all events, it must conform to the wishes 
of the people of the country. An hon. 
Member spoke of local government being 
a substitute for Home Rule ; but the ex- 
tension of local self-government, instead 
of being a substitute for, would be a 
stepping-stone to, Home Rule ; it would 
help the Irish people to give expression 
to their desire for a larger measure of 
liberty, and to obtain the restoration of 
that Parliament of which we cruelly 
deprived them. 

*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) said, that everyone 
must admit that this was a remarkable 
Bill. If it was to be considered in Com- 
mittee and amended, he looked with 
horror upon what would go on for the 
remainder of the year. There were six 
clauses ; but, if the Bill was to be made 
a practicable measure, it. would be 
necessary to introduce, say, 150 clauses, 
and these would lead to as many more 
Amendments. If the Bill had needed any 
killing, it had received its quietus from 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The right hon. Gentleman 
laboured the point that not the Govern- 
ment only, but the whole House, were in 
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favour of the extension to Ireland of 
representative local institutions in the 
shape of County Councils. The Leaders 
of all Parties had declared that they 
were in favour of the extension of local 
self-government to Ireland on the lines 
of the English Bill of 1888. He did 
not understand that anyone took up an 
attitude of hostility to that position. 
The Bill dealt with two vital propositions 
—some speaker had referred to them 
as principles; the first was embodied 
in the third clause of the Bill; it 
was heartily concurred in by Liberal 
Unionists and Conservatives. That pro- 
position was that the powers and duties of 
Grand Juries and Presentment Sessions 
should be transferred to County Councils, 
The introduction of the Irish Local Gov- 
ernment Bill of 1892 by the present 
Leader of the Opposition was a sufficient 
test of the bond fides of the Unionists in 
desiring to give Local Government to 
Ireland. But the second principle of 
the Bill was its main principle. It 
asked the House to abdicate its func- 
tions as a Legislature, and transfer them 
to the Irish Privy Council—a body 
which had been denounced time after 
time by Nationalist Members, and 
charged with all the crimes a body of 
the kind was capable of committing. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the pro- 
posal of the Bill was that its provisions 
were to be put into operation by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and not by the Privy 
Council. 

*Mr. W. KENNY asked, whether the 
hon. Gentleman suggested that the Lord 
Lieutenant, or rather the Chief Secre- 
tary, because for all practical purposes 
he was the Lord Lieutenant in the 
present case, was to apply the provisions 
of the English Local Government Acts, 
as he thought fit, without taking the 
opinion of his advisers, the Privy 
Council ? 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that was the 
invariable practice. 

*Mr. W. KENNY said, an invariable 
practice could scarcely exist when there 
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had been no previous practice to the 
effect stated. Whatever might be in 
the mind of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, there was no doubt that 
when the Lord Lieutenant came to 
apply the provisions of the English 
Acts from 1888 to 1894, under 
Section 3 of the Bill, he would do so on 
the advice of the Privy Council. Section 3 
proposed that the Lord Lieutenant, by 
Order in Council, might adopt as much 
as he thought right of the English Local 
Government Acts from 1888 to 1894, 
and they were to be applied with such 
modifications as the Lord Lieutenant 
might prescribe. What would be the 
effect of that provision? One hon. Gen- 
tleman had argued that it would not 
enable the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
to do anything new. With that he 
entirely disagreed. It would enable the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council not only to 
omit certain sections of the English Acts, 
but also to adopt some of the previsions 
of the Bill of 1892, such as the clause 
which had been designated as the 
“put him in the dock” clause. He 
welcomed, to a certain degree, the 
confidence which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were now showing for the first 
time in the Irish Privy Council. 
That body had been denounced as a 
packed body, and as a body incapable of 
doing justice to the Irish people, and 
yet the gentlemen who had used that 
strong language now proposed to take 
from the House some of its functions as 
a Legislature, and transfer it to the Irish 
Privy Council. While he was willing to 
admit the principle of the application to 
Ireland of the English system of Local 
Gov¥ernment, he could not look upon this 
measure as a serious attempt to arrive 
at that end. 
*Mr. T. M. HEALY claimed to move 
“That the Question be now put.” 
*Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that question. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.) 
thought that the arguments used by 
the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
2A 
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Division were mutually destructive of each 
other. The hon Member was a supporter 
of the principle of “similarity,” but in 
applying the doctrine to Ireland he pro- 
posed to use machinery which was very 
dissimilar to anything used in local 
government in England or Ireland. If 
the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division and the hon. Member for 
Islington, who had also supported the 
Bill, had any acquaintance with the 
local affairs or the Local Government 
of Ireland, they would know that it 
would be absolutely impossible for any 
Committee of the House by any system 
of Amendments to make the machinery 
provided by the Bill work in Ireland, 
for the reason the whole system of Local 
Government in England—-parochial, dis- 
trict and county—was founded upon the 
unit of the parish, a unit which was not 
recognised by any system of local gov- 
ernment in Ireland. 

Mr. EVERETT: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman be pleased to tell us what is the 


smallest unit in local government in 
Treland ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was a 
townland, but he should never be able to 
convey to the hon. Gentleman what a 
townland represented, for he knew some 
townlands which were hardly larger 
than the Table of the House, and others 
that extended to several thousand acres. 
He had listened with sympathy to the 
plaintive protest which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Clare in regard to 
the action taken by the Nationalist 
Members on the Bill. It certainly was 
strange to find a man who had always 
posed as the indomitable asserter of the 
national rights of Ireland, coming for- 
ward now with a simple proposal of an 
ordinary measure of local government for 
that country. The hon Member for Clare 
protested in face of the British public 
that the Introduction of this Bill did not 
mean any idea on the part of the 
Nationalists of relinquishing the cry for 
the independence of Ireland. But the 
hon. Member might protest in vain. 
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The British public would feel confident 
that when they saw the hon. Member 
for Louth and his friends coming for- 
ward with a definite proposal for Local 
Government for Ireland, they would 
realise that those gentlemen were satis- 
fied, as one of them had said, with lunch 
when they could not get dinner. The 
hon. Member for South Islington was 
struck by the fact—he seemed to think 
it a remarkable thing—that the Bill was 
asked for by Ireland. As a matter of 
fact, this policy of local government 
was strongly opposed by various frag- 
mentsof Irish Nationalist politicians. The 
Bill contained two principles—one, the 
principle of policy, and the other the 
principle of machinery. With regard to 
the principle of policy, everyone was 
agreed. The President of the Local 
Government Board had committed and 
pleged the Government to carry out a 
measure of self-government, which, in 
the opinion of a Member of the Cabinet 
—the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land—speaking on the Bill of 1892, was 
insufficient to meet the “ constitutional 
demands, or social requirements” of 
Ireland. But if the Government choose 
now, before appealing to the country, to 
take up the cry of local government in- 
stead of the cry of Home rule, it might 
have the effect of making the seat of the 
hon. Member for the Woodbridge Divi- 
sion more secure than it was in 1886. 
The principle of policy was, as he had 
said, agreed to by everybody, but with 
the principle of machinery, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
did not agree. Indeed, he could not con- 
ceive how the promoters of the Bill could 
have become possessed of theidea that any 
Government could have entertained such 
proposals. He was not sorry that the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth had em- 
bodied his proposals in this Bill, because 
the Measure would be of value when 
they came to deal with legislation for 
Ireland in the future. For his own part, 
he objected to the proposal that two 
gentlemen, neither of whom need he 
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Irishmen, should be empowered to 
determine, sitting in a room by them- 
selves, what should be the principles 
upon which local government in Ireland 
should be established. In his opinion, 
the cesspayers of Ireland had far more 
power now than they would have under 
the proposals of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) who had said that he knew of no 
reason why the Irish Party should not 
take their lunch whilst they were 
waiting for their dinner, and that they 
might pass this Bill for the establishment 
of County Councils whilst they were 
waiting for Home Rule. In The Irish 
Catholic of the 24th October 1894, there 
appeared a leading article devoted to this 
very question whether local govern- 
ment should be made second to Home 
Rule, and the article proceeded to attack 
very violently Mr. Michael Davitt, who 
was not then in that House, for having 
pooh-poohed the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Louth and his programme. The Irish 
Catholic spoke of Mr. Michael Davitt in 
very strong terms. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman must confine his obser- 
vations to the measure that is now 
under discussion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that this 
Bill was merely a legislative effort on 
the part of a small section of Irish 
politicians who were led by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth, and it 
had not received the approval of several 
of the other prominent Irish Leaders. 
He, therefore, protested against the as- 
sertion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth that this measure had received 
the unanimous support of the Irish 
Leaders. He entirely disagreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth that it was possible to amend in 
Committee the Machinery Clauses of this 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member had 
made some sort of an attack upon the 
Grand Juries of Ireland, or, at all events, 
the hon. Member for East Clare (Mr. 
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W. Redmond) had done so. It had, 
however, not been distinctly shown in 
that House that the Grand Juries of 
Ireland were either corrupt or were 
guilty of jobbery. Accusations had 
been made against them, but no proof 
had been given in support of those accu- 
sations, or to show that they were unfit 
to carry out the duties that had been 
entrusted to them by Parliament. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the 
grand juries in Ireland could make any 
innovations in the existing fiscal system 
of that country, which had been estab- 
lished by the parochial sessions, which 
consisted not only of landlords but of 
the highest cess-payers. The grand 
juries, although not elective, contained a 
large element of a representative char- 
acter, and he could assure the House 
that the decisions of those bodies were 
in most instances in accordance with 
popular opinion. His view was that, 
instead of County Councils in Ireland 
erring on the side of extravagance, they 
would be most likely to err on the side 
of economy, and would starve the fund 
out of which roads and bridges were 
created and maintained. He did not 
know whether it was seriously proposed 
to proceed with another Motion with 
regard to the Bill which stood upon the 
paper for sending the measure to a Grand 
Committee, but he presumed that when 
the right time came they would hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre) what course 
the Government intended to take in con- 
nection with that proposal. 

Dr. FOX (King’s County, Tullamore) 
clairked to move “ That the question be 
now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that question. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, the 
Bill proposed to delegate to the unfet- 
tered discretion of the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland the whole legislative power 
which the House exercised with regard 
to England and Scotland. Hon. Member 
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seemed to have forgotten the objec- 
tion they took to the Bill of 1892, which 
proposed to give a small power in regard 
to the fixing of the boundaries of elec- 
toral divisions tothe Lord Lieutenant, and 
anything more inconsistent than their 
present action could hardly be conceived. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry, 
whose name was on the back of the pre- 
sent Bill, in a most powerful speech 
criticised the Bill of 1892, and de 
nounced the provision to give to the 
Lord Lieutenant the very small powers 
proposed. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was now the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, similarly denounced 
that provision, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian de- 
voted a large part of his speech on the 
occasion on which the Bill of 1892 was 
introduced, to pointing out how unconsti- 
tutional it was to give this small power 
over boundaries to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He thought that anything more incon- 
sistent than the present attitude of hon. 
could 
hardly be conceived. They had argued 
at the time that the attacks on the 
Bill of 1892 were artificially got up 
for the purpose of prejudicing that 
Bill in the opinion of the public. 
The present Bill really showed the in- 
sincerity of the attacks upon the Bill of 
1892, for hon. Members below the Gang- 
way had selected a principle which they 
had then, even in the limited application 
which that Bill proposed, denounced in 
unmeasured language, as the main prin- 
ciple of the present Bill. They were 
asked to give to the Lord Lieutenant 
legislative powers in regard to Ireland 
which had been given in the case of Eng- 
land, only after between 80 and 90 days’ 
work in that House, and to allow the 
Lord Lieutenant to modify those powers 
in whatever way he chose. It would, 
therefore, if this Bill were passed, be in 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
take out whatever safeguards were given 
in the English Local Government Act. 
They must remember, too, that the local 
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systems in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land were entirely different. The system 
of roads, for instance, was different in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
supposed the proposal was that in Ire- 
land the Lord Lieutenant in the Privy 
Council, with the help probably of the 
Attorney General and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, should constitute a sort of Star 
Chamber to deal with these matters. He 
was surprised at hon. Members sup- 
posing that a wholly different system to 
that which now prevailed could in such 
a way be applied to Ireland, it would be 
to impose a task upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Irish Executive which 
would be most unfair. Then the whole 
modeof the collection ofrates was different 
in Ireland to what it was in England. In 
England the county rates were not col 
lected directly by an officer of the 
County Council, but, he believed, they 
were collected by the minor authorities 
mainly, and given by them to the 
County Council; but in Ireland the 
grand jury, which had the entire control 
of its own officers, collected the rates. It 
was absurd and incongruous to suggest 
that instead of Parliament dealing wlth 
the different circumstances in an appro- 
priate way, they were to hand over the 
adaptation of an entirely different state 
of things to that which now existed in 
Ireland to the Lord Lieutenant. It was 
also proposed that the Lord Lieutenant, 
sitting in Dublin Castle, was to have 
power to alter the law with reference to 
the lunatic asylums, paupers, and other 
institutions of that kind; the fishery 
boards also might be similarly dealt 
with without any public criticism. The 
hon. and learned Member practically 
confessed that he wanted to avoid dis- 
cussion on the matter. The hon. and 
learned Member wanted the whole 
system of county and parish government 
in Ireland put under the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and settled in a back 
room in Dublin Castle. The proposal 
had been attacked by representatives of 
the Government and defended by nobody, 
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not even the hon. Member himself. 
Was this a specimen of Home Rule 
legislation, and were they to understand 
that this was the way that matters 
would be dealt with in an Irish Parlia- 
ment? [Cries of “Yes!”] They re- 
membered when that larger measure of 
local government, the Home Rule Bill, 
was discussed, that it was proposed, 
while putting certain restrictions on the 
legislative power not to put them 
on the executive power, and now 
it was seen that the Nationalist 
policy was to withdraw from Parlia- 
ment the means of dealing with these 
important matters. He did not believe 
such a proposal had ever been made in 
that Parliament before, and he was 
confirmed in that opinion by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board ; 
whilst they would always have the record 
of this Bill in their hands to refer to on 
any future occasions, and no doubt it 
would prove a very useful weapon in 
their armoury, yet it would be an addi- 
tional warning to every hon. Member, 
who desired to legislate for Ireland, of 
the necessity for caution that existed. 
It was proposed that the Bill should be 
sent to the Grand Committee on Law ; 
when hon. Members below the Gangway 
had got the power into their own hands, 
this was the way in which they would deal 
with the welfare of the people of Ireland. 
He ventured to think the discussion had 
been a most useful one, as it had thrown 
some light on what might happen in 
Ireland if hon. Members below the Gang- 


way ever obtained a legislative body in 
that country. 


Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER said, there 
were two operative clauses in the Bill, 
and the right hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken on behalf of the Government had 
condemned both of them. He perfectly 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and therefore he thought it his duty, in 
those circumstances, to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


County Councils 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read 2°. 


Dr. FOX moved that the Bill be re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee on Law. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
scarcely remain silent when such a pro- 
posal as this was made to the House, for 
one of a more extraordinary character he 
did not think had ever been made by an 
hon. Member, taking into consideration 
the course which was generally adopted 
with regard to the use of Grand Com- 
mittees by the House. He had already 
pointed out that this Bill consisted 
apparently, on the face of it, of six 
clauses, two of which only were in any 
sense operative, the remaining clauses 
bringing into play machinery which 
would throw upon the Grand Committee, 
not so much the discussion of a Bill, but 
the discussion of two or three other 
enormous Acts, fragments of which they 
were asked to transfer from the legis- 
lation of England to the legislation of 
Ireland. What did the Government 
think of the object and purpose of a 
Grand Committee? Hitherto such Com- 
mittees had been called upon to discuss 
the details of, and Amendments to, par- 
ticular Bills; but in this case the Com- 
mittee, if the Bill were referred to it, 
would not be asked to pronounce an 
opinion on the Bill, or to amend it, but 
rather to construct an entirely new 
measure from beginning to end, out of 
fragments from three or four other 
measures which were not before it. Grand 
Committees were not machines for con- 
triving legislation, but for amending 
legislation. They were not originating 
bodies — bodies to whom they could 
say— 


“Here is a principle to carry outas best you can, 
with such hints as you can derive from the past 
legislation of this House.’’ 


No such duty had ever been cast as yet 
upon a Grand Committee; in fact, no 
such duty could ever be performed by it, 
and it would be absolutely unreasonable 
to ask the Committee in this case to 
rayge at large over half the Statute 
Book for the purpose of collecting here 
a clause and there a clause to insert into 
this mere skeleton of a Bill. The natural 
guardians of the legislative machinery 
of the House were, of course, the Govern- 
ment of the day. They were primarily 
responsible to the House for guidance 
and for advice in all such matters, and he 
earnestly trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man who represented the Government 
would tell them whether or not it was 
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seriously the intention of the Govern- 
ment to convert the Grand Committee 
into a machine for original legislation, or 
whether they preferred to adhere to the 
old and well-tried procedure which, on 
the whole, had worked extremely well 
and to the satisfaction of all parties. 
He would make one further observation. 
It was perfectly true, as he himself had 
said, and as many of his hon. Friends 
had reiterated in the course of the 
Debate, that the abstract proposition 
that they should extend to Ireland 
a machinery for local self-government 
similiar to that which prevailed in 
England was one which they cordially 
accepted, and which they believed the 
whole House desired to see carried out. 
But that man must know little of Ire- 
land who did not recognise that any 
Government who set itself to work to 
frame a Bill—to frame a concrete 
machinery dealing with the subject— 
must have to consider questions of the 
gravest character, involving the keenest 
controversy among different parties in 
Ireland and in the United Kingdom. 
In illustration of that he might point 
out that, if this Bill were referred to a 


Grand Committee, it would be in the 
power of that Committee, under the 
clause which required the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to introduce other provisions 
from other measure, to modify the whole 


constitution of the police. He did not 
say that the constitution of the Irish 
police ought not to be modified; he 
would not commit himself to any 
general proposition of that kind, but he 
did not contend that, if it were even 
thought necessary by the House to 
modify the constitution of the Irish 
police—regulated as it was by statute 
after statute, and ingrained as it was 
with the whole of the existing machinery 
of administration in Ireland—it would 
be very unwise to hand over such a duty 
to a Grand Committee without the 
matter having been discussed in the 
House. There had been no serious 
attempt whatever in the course of the 
discussion—in fact there could be none 
—to deal with such a question as the 
Irish police ; and, therefore no authority 
had been given to a Grand Committee 
to enter upon it. In passing the Second 
Reading of the Bill, the House did not 
assent to any proposition of the kind. 
The subject of the Irish police had not 


Mr. A. J Balfour. 
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been mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke on behalf of the Gov- 
vernment, nor by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion for 
the Second Reading, and it had scarcely 
been alluded to by any of the hon. 
Members for Ireland. Under those cir- 
cumstances were they told that it was 
consistent with the traditions of the 
House, or expedient, that they should, 
without discussion—without the opinion 
of the House being taken—hand over to 
a Grand Committee the power, perhaps 
the duty, of modifying from top to 
bottom the whole system of of con- 
stabulary in Ireland? It was manifest 
that, in assenting to the Second Reading 
of the Bill, they had, in the opinion of 
the Government themselves, done no 
more than assent to an abstract proposi- 
tion. and he ventured to point out to the 
House that they had no right to refer 
any Bill to a Grand Committee until 
they had done much more than that, or 
to assent merely to the general frame- 
work of legislation. He earnestly hoped, 
therefore, that the Government would 
see fit to give the House some guidance 
in the matter, and would assent to the 
general principle he laid down, which 
ought always to guide the House in the 
responsible task devolving upon it when 
it divested itself of its prerogative of 
discussing a Bill in Committee, and 
handed it over entirely to a Grand 
Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE aid, his 
own opinion was that it was not a Bill 
which could properly be sent to a 
Grand Committee. The task of the 
Grand Committee on such a Bill would 
be so difficult, and so far beyond the 
ordinary functions applying to it, that 
he could not assent to the Motion for 
referring the measure to the Standing 
Committee on Law. It would be neces- 
sary to incorporate into the Bill certain 
of the clauses of the Acts of 1888 and 
1894, in order to give it effective meaning, 
and bring it into harmony with general 
legislation. That was a task which 
could not be undertaken by a Grand 
Committee ; and, therefore, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it would 
not be wise to refer it as proposed. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) ventured 
to say, as a Member of the Standing 
Committee on Law, that the Committee 
was not a fit tribunal to deal with the 
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subject. That Committee was in an ex- 
hausted condition. There was at the 
present time great difficulty in securing 
a quorum. On two occasions there 
had been a delay of more than half an 
hour in obtaining the necessary atten- 
dance, and he ventured. to say that the 
discussions of the Committee had not 
been assisted by the attendance which 
was really necessary considering the 
importance of the matters submitted for 
examination. But he wished to call 
particular attention to the fact that 
already one Irish Bill had been before 
the Committee, and that every Motion 
in regard to it had been rejected. The 
effect of that practically was that the 
House would not have had an opportunity 
of considering the clauses of the Bill. 
Now he did not believe it was the inten- 
tion of the House, when it constituted 
those Grand Committees, that every 
opportunity of examining a Bill on 
Report should be entirely taken away. 
But under the circumstances that oppor- 
tunity was taken away in the case of 
the Irish Bill to which he had referred, 
and he would urge the House to note 
that this was a very dangerous prece- 
dent ; one so dangerous, indeed, that he 
should take an early opportunity to 
move that the House should have the 
opportunity of considering every Bill 
after it had been referred to Grand Com- 
mittee, although no Amendment might 
have been made in it. Unless such a 
precaution was taken, it might be im- 
possible for the House, as in this case, to 
examine into the details of a Bill. 


Court of Session 


It being half-past five o’clock, the 
debate stood adjourned ; Debate to be 
resumed on Monday, 10th June. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL. 
Reported, with an Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
Second Report from Select Committee, 
with minutes of evidence and an appen- 
dix, brought up and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 284.] 
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PUBLIC RES een AMENDMENT 


On Motion of Sir ALBERT Rottit, the 
Order for the Second Reading of this 
Bill was discharged, and the Bill with- 
drawn. 


LARCENCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL 


[H.u.] 


Considered in Committee :— 
Mr. MELLOor in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 :— 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rep, Dumfries) said, there was 
only one effective clause in the Bill, and 
it merely meant that where a crime 
which, under the English law would be 
larcency, had been committed abroad, a 
person receiving the goods in this coun- 
try, knowing them to be stolen, should 
not escape punishment. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.) 
asked, whether the Bill had been the 
subject of correspondence with the 
French and other Governments, and 
whether these Governments had refused 
to make a similar change in their own 
law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was not aware of any such correspon- 
dence, but all the Bill did was to strike 
at crimes committed in this country. 

Mr. KNOX moved to report Pro- 


gress. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it was 
rather surprising that the House of 
Lords was always engaged on Bills deal- 
ing with criminal law. He wished they 
would apply themselves to some other 
class of legislation. 


Pregress reported. 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) [ADVANCE]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
Resolved, That it is expedient to 


authorise the advance, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, of such sum as may be 
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necessary to meet any deficiency in the 
moneys in the hands of the Queen’s and 
the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, 
under any Act of the present Session, to 
make provision in regard to the Con- 
signation of Money in the Court of 
Session in Scotland ; and also to autho- 
rise the Treasury to pay to the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings a sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, for the purpose of carrying out 
certain works and improvements pursuant 


to the said Act.—/( Sir George Trevelyan. ) 


Attack upon an 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


UGANDA. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


*Sirm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 


shire, Forest of Dean) said, he desired to) 
repeat the question which he put yester- | 
day, and again at the commencement of | 
to-day’s Sitting, with reference to the 


promised statement on Uganda. Last 


week the Government pledged them- | 
they | that, although Magistrates might differ 


selves in another place that 
would make a general statement in| 
regard to Uganda. 


pointed out that the Under Secretary | being set upon in this way. 


for Foreign Affairs, who he assumed 


would make that statement, would be| 
confined to the new Vote. Lord Rose-| 
bery, in reply, said that the statement | 


would not be made by the Under Secre- 
tary, but by the Leader of the House, | 
and he implied that the statement would 
be a general one. He (the speaker) would | 
not now raise the point of Order as to the | 
position of the new Vote—whether it 
could be included in the Vote on Account. 
That point would, he believed, be raised 
to-morrow, but assuming that it could, 
he would ask whether the Government 
distinguished between the new Vote and 
the ordinary Uganda Vote, what course 


they proposed to take in regard to these 


Votes, and when the general statement 
of the policy of the Government would 
be made ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF | 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS) 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- | 


wick) said, the intention of the Govern- 


ment was to make the statement on, 
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Uganda to-morrow, if that portion of the 
Vote on Account should be reached in the 
Debate to which the statement would be 
germane. But if it should not be found 
possible to reach that portion of the 
Vote on Account which would provide 
the natura) opportunity for making the 
statement to-morrow, then the Govern- 
ment proposed that what they had to 
say with regard to this part of Africa 
should be stated at the beginning of the 
Debate which would arise on the Report 
of the whole Vote on Account on 
Friday. 


Irish Magistrate. 


ATTACK UPON AN IRISH MAGISTRATE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid) 
called attention to the case of Mr. 
McSweeney, a Justice of the Peace in 
his constituency, who, he said, was set 
upon the other day by three 
masked men while on his way 
to the Sessions. This gentleman was set 
upon merely because he was an Irish 
Nationalist Justice of the Peace, and he 
(the speaker) appealed to the Leader of 
the Opposition to endeavour to secure 


| with one another, each might be allowed 


Lord Salisbury | to fulfil his judicial functions without 


He would 
like to know whether anything had been 
done to try and find out who were the 
authors of this outrage. They could 
obtain no information from the police, 
because the police were under the influ- 
ence of people whodeliberately committed 
these outrages. One other point he 
wished to mention. The family tomb of 
Sir G. Colthurst, whose father was an 
honoured Member of this House, and of 
the Conservative Party, was broken into 
the other day. The outrage was a dis- 
grace to the locality. Why did they not 
employ the police to do their duty, instead 
of screening the offenders? Honestly, 
he sincerely hoped the House would 
pardon him for raising this particular 
question, and that the Government 
would see to it that everything that could 


|be done would be done to bring the 


offenders to justice. 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 30th May 1896. 


VISCOUNT MONCK. 


Report made from the Lord Chancellor, 
that the right of Henry Power Charles 
Stanley Monck Viscount Monk to vote 
at the elections of Representative Peers 
for Ireland has been established to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor: 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Consolidated Fund (No. 2), 
2. Finance. . 
3. Cruelty to Animals (Scotland) 
Act (1850) Amendment. 
4. Courts of Law Fees (Scotland). 
5. Military Lands Provisional Orders. 
6. Great Eastern Railway. 
7. Edinburgh and District Water. 
8. Fishguard and Rosslare Railways 
and Harbours (Steam Vessels). 
9. North Middlesex Gas. 
10. Ayr Faculty of Solicitors’ Widows’ 
Fund Society. 
11. Hayward’s Heath Gas. 
12. London Street Tramways. 
13. Aire and Calder Navigation. 
14. Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd 
Gas Board. 
15. Rhymney Railway. 
16. Great Northern Railway. 
17. Whitby Water. 
18. Scarborough Gas. 
19. York New Water. 
The Commissioners were :—The Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell), Lord Car- 
rington, and Lord Kensington. 


FISHERIES (CLOSE SEASON) 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°. 
—(No. 141.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*. 
—(No. 142.) 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°. 


TRADE. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of 
United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions, for 1894, pre- 
sented. 


RAILWAYS (CONTINUOUS BRAKES). 
Return by the Railway Companies of 
the United Kingdom for the six months 
ending the 3lst December 1894, pre- 
sented. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL.—[{x.t.] 

A Bill to amend the Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act, 1872 — Was presented by 
the Earl of Onslow ; read 1* ; and to be 
printed. (No. 140.) 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were read 3* (ac- 
cording to Order), passed, and sent to 
the Commons:— 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (LLLANGOLLEN) 
Bitt.—{H... ] 


ELEMENTARY EpDvucATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER ConFIRMATION (LONGBENTON) 
Bitu.—[H.L. } 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PRovisionaL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION ( WILMINGTON) 
Bitt.—{ 4.1. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (CROYDON) 
BiLu.—[H.L. ] 


—_-—_—— 


THE Loca GovERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orpers (No. 1) Bit, 

and— 

THe Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orvers (No. 2) BIL, 

were Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MUSEUM AND GYMNASIUMS (AMEND- 
MENT) BILL.—[{x.t.]. 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Motion for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Debate resumed by 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) who remarked that, when 
the Bill was last before their Lordships, 
the question was raised whether it was 
competent for this House to consider 
the Bill, or whether, on the ground of 
privilege, the Bill could only be dealt 
with by the other House. He had 
looked into the matter, and undoubtedly 
there were certain Clauses of the Bill 
which were Privilege Clauses and which 
could not be dealt with in this House. 
They would have to be treated in the 
ordinary way as Privilege Clauses and 
they were those which determined how 
any expenses under the Act were to be 
raised. Subject to these Privilege Clauses 
he did not think the Bill in any way 
infringed any of the Privileges of the 
other House, and he had reason to think 
that view was taken by the authorities 
in the other House also. The Bill em- 
powered public bodies to do certain 
things, but they would not necessarily 
cast any burdens on the rates or affect 
the incidence of rating, and therefore he 
did not think they would be a breach of 
Privilege. 

THoECHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(the Eart or Mor.ey) pointed out that 
Clause 9 of the Bill amended the Open 
Spaces Act from 1877 to 1890, although 
in the title of the Bill itself, which 
referred to Museums and Gymnasiums, 
there was nothing to indicate this. He 
suggested that such Amendment should 
be effected by a separate Bill, bearing 
some indication on the face of it of what 
its intention was. As he understood, 
the officers of the other House did not 
object to the Bill with the excision of 
the taxing clauses. He hardly thought 
it would be necessary to press the ques- 
tion of Privilege to the extreme. 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp HALSBURY observed that his 
principal objection to the Bill was, that 
it gave the power of imposing additional 
taxation upon the ratepayers by clauses of 
reference without giving notice of what 
was going to be done. 

Lorp THRING objected to referential 
or obscure clauses as much as anyone, 
but he did not think that this 
Bill carried out its purposes either in an 
unfair or obscure way. When it stated 
that a particular body should have the 
power under another Act to add to their 
existing powers, he thought that was a 
fair mode of dealing with the question. 
Though he had a repugnance to obscure 
clauses, he did not think that that 
objection applied to this Bill; and with 
respect to the question of Privilege, he 
had known numerous Bills exactly in 
this form:passed with the assent of the 
House of Commons. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR inti- 
mated that, with regard to Clause 9, he 
doubted whether that could be dealt with 
by their Lordships. It transferred the 
powers of the Open Spaces Acts from 
one authority to another. That might 
include powers of payment, and it would 
be better to deal with the matter by 
putting the Expenses Clause among the 
Privileges Clauses. 

Lorp THRING : I object to Clause 9. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he should 
withdraw his objection now until the 
Third Reading of the Bill, when he 
should be able to see what was left in 
the measure. 

*Lorp HAWKESBURY expressed 
regret that, owing to other duties on 
Monday, he was unavoidably prevented 
from getting to this House until too late 
to be present when the Second Reading 
of the Bill was moved. The question of 
Privilege had already been dealt with by 
the Lord Chancellor, and so he would 
refer to the general principle of the Bill. 
Clauses 1-8 inclusive extended the power 
of urban authorities so as to enable them 
to provide and maintain winter gardens, 
and conferred on the vestries and dis- 
trict boards in the Metropolis and the 
Woolwich District Council the powers of 
an urban authority as regarded the pro- 
vision of museums and gymnasiums and 
winter gardens. The general principle 
of these clauses was accepted by the 
Local Government Board, although on 
some minor points some Amendments 
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may be necessary at a later stage of the 
Bill. As regarded Clause 9, by which it 
was proposed that the powers of a local 
authority under the Open Spaces Act, 
1887-90, should be conferred on County 
Councils, it was to be observed that by 
the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 1887, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works (now 
the London County Council) were em- 
powered to acquire by purchase or gift 
and hold open spaces for public exercise 
and recreation; and by Section 12 of 
the Open Spaces Act, 1887, to purchase 
or lease, and maintain or contribute to 
the maintenance of public walks or 
pleasure grounds. The Metropolitan 
Open Spaces Act, 1881, enabled the 
trustees of open spaces acting under a 
local Act, and other owners of open 
spaces, to transfer them to the vestry or 
district board, or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It also authorised the 
transfer of disused burial-grounds to such 
authorities, for the purpose of being 
maintained as open spaces. These 
enactments were extended to urban and 
rural sanitary authorities (now urban 
and rural District Councils) by Section 5 
of the Open Spaces Act, 1887, but in 


the case of a rural sanitary authority the 
Section required that the authority 
should first be invested by an Order of 
the Local Government Board with the 


powers of the Act. By a Bill now 
before the House of Commons, which 
had been introduced by the Government, 
it was proposed that the powers 
of a rural District Council under 
these Acts might be exercised whether 
the Council had been invested with 
powers under the Acts by an Order 
of the Board or not. Seeing that, 
under the existing law, provision 
had been made under which all 
urban and rural district councils 
might exercise powers under the Open 
Spaces Acts, there did not appear to be 
any necessity to confer like powers. in 
respect of the same districts on the 
County Councils. It appeared undesir- 
able that this concurrent jurisdiction 
should be given to the County Councils. 
If the powers were exercised by the 
County Council, the charge must either 
be borne by the whole county or by the 
particular locality ; and if it were to be 
borne by the particular district, it would 
appear that the authority of that district 
should be the authority for the purpose 
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of these Acts, and should carry out their 
provisions, Whilst concurring in the 
Second Reading of the Bill, it must not 
be understood that the proposals in the 
concluding clause had the concurrence 
of the Government. 

Tue Eart or MEATH, in reply, ex- 
pressed his readiness to yield to the 
desire of those Lords who wished Section 9 
to be cut out. At the same time he 
thought there was some excuse for put- 
ting in the section, inasmuch as the Open 
Spaces Acts permitted in the open air 
gymnasia, and also conservatories, which 
would be practically winter gardens, in 
parks and public gardens. There was 
some slight connection between these 
matters, but he acknowledged it would 
be better to have a separate Bill if it 
were thought necessary that this subject 
should come before Parliament again. 
He knew there was a desire in the case 
of some County Councils to obtain these 
powers. It was only the previous day 
that the Chairman of the Middlesex 
County Council called upon him to 
express his great desire that this par- 
ticular clause should pass, because, he 
said, he was continually being asked by 
the local authorities in his district when 
they wanted open spaces why the Mid- 
dlesex County Council should not have 
the power enjoyed by the London County 
Council of giving half the purchase 
money for the purpose of assisting local 
bodies in adding to their parks. 


Patronage Bil. 


Bill read 2%, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Tuesday, 
the 18th of June next. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Clause 6 :— 


PRELIMINARIES TO PRESENTATION 
AND INSTITUTION. 


(1) A presentation to any benefice shall not 
becomplete until the bishop has received a statu- 
tory declaration in the prescribed form, by the 

tron, stating the date when and the manner 
in which he acquired the right of patronage, and 
that either he isnot a trustee for the presentee, 
or if he is such a trustee, that the right of 
patronage has not been transferred to him since 
the passing of this Act, and that the patron has 
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not made the presentation in consideration of 
any benefit to himself or to any other person, 
and that no engagement has been made with 
any person that the presentee shall at any time 
resign the benefice, except as authorised by law: 
Provided that this subsection shall not apply 
when the patron is a public patron. 


(2) If a patron presents himself, such neces- 
sary modifications as may be prescribed shall be 
made in the declaration, and there shall be 
added thereto a declaration that the right of 
patronage has not been transferred to him since 
the passing of this Act. 


(3) The presentation shall not be complete 
until the bishop has received— 

(a) astatutory declaration by the presentee 
of all benefices, offices, and employ- 
ments held by him since his Ordination 
as a deacon; and (unless the bishop 
shall otherwise direct) 

(2) letters testimonial in the prescribed 
form signed by three beneficed clergy- 
men having such knowledge of the 
presentee as is stated in the letters, and 
countersigned by the bishop of the 
diocese in which each of the clergymen 
signing is beneficed, which counter- 
signature it shall be the duty of every 
such bishop to give with or without 
qualification. 


(4) The bishop shail not institute any per- 
son to s& benefice until the expiration of one clear 
month after notice that the bishop proposes to 
institute him has been sent by the bishop to the 
churchwardens of the parish, which notice shall 
be published by the churchwardens in the pre- 
scribed manner ; and any parishioner may send 
to the bishop a representation in writing to the 
institution on any ground which by virtue of the 
next succeeding section entitles the bishop to 
refuse to institute. 


*Lorp LINGEN moved to leave out 
“benefit” and to insert “ valuable con- 
sideration.” The noble Lord observed that 
the word “benefit” seemed to him too 
great an extension of the intention of the 
clause. For instance, if a patron was 
to present his son, it could hardly be 
said he did not confer any benefit on 
him by that process. Clause 14, which 
gave the form of the declaration which 
had to be made seemed to contemplate 
rather such a consideration as was im- 
plied by the words “valuable considera- 
tion,” and on that ground he moved the 
Amendment. 


*THE ArRcHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY replied, that the word “ benefit ” 
had been in every Bill that had passed 
their Lordships’ House on this subject 
and was first adopted on the highest 
legal advice. He thought the words 
“valuable consideration,” conveyed a 
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meaning which was altogether too narrow 
to apply to a clause like this. The 
ordinarily accepted meaning was in con- 
nection with money, but there were 
many cases of presentations to benefices 
which would not come under the idea of 
money or valuable consideration at all. 
For instance, a patron might desire to 
present a clergyman to a living for cer- 
tain personal reasons. He might give 
the clergyman in possession of that 
living a more valuable living in order to 
secure to himself the right of presenting 
a clergyman to the other, but no one could 
reason that he had thereby received a 
valuable consideration. He would say 
a word or two on the history of the 
word “ benefit.” In the original statute 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the words 
ran much as they did here until they 
came to this: that a patron was not to 
present himself and not to make a 
presentation— 


Patronage Bill. 


“in consideration of any sum of money, re- 
ward, gift, profit, or benefit, direct or indirect.” 


He had very good legal advice that all 
those words were covered by the word 
“ benefit ;” and as he thought it a much 
better word for the purposes of the Bill, 
and of much wider applicability than 
the words “ valuable consideration,” he 
hoped the noble Lord would not press 
his Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the words “valuable consideration” 
would be too narrow for the reasons 
pointed out by the most rev. Prelate. 
But he was not quite easy about the word 
“benefit” standing alone; nor did he 
think the words quoted by the most rev. 
Prelate mere verbiage. He would, there- 
fore, suggest to the most rev. Prelate 
whether it would not be well, on the 
Third Reading, to revert to the words 
which would meet with the objection 
of the noble Lord. 

*Toe ArcuBisHop or CANTER- 
BURY: I shall be happy to propose 
them at the next stage of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp LINGEN moved, in Clause 7, 
page 4, line 28, to leave out “if there 
be no other impediment,” and insert 
“subject, however, to any existing right 
of a bishop to refuse, independently of 
this Act, to institute a presentee.” He 
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understood the words “if there be no 
other impediment ” to refer to objections 
taken to doctrine. The Bill did not 
include “doctrine” —in express terms—at 
any rate. It was confined to “com- 
petency ” and “ morals,” and the words 
“if there be no other impediment” might 
cover doctrine. In all cases under the 
Bill the decision of the Archbishop upon 
appeal was final; but in the case of 
doctrine there was, by law which this 
Bill did not change, an appeal from the 
Archbishop to the Privy Council; and 
his Amendment, which he had imported 
from Clause 13, would cover rights 
which the Bishop might have beyond the 
Bill. 

*Tue ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
said, he did not think the noble Lord 
had grasped exactly the very narrow 
scope of Sub-section 4 of Clause 7 which 
he sought to amend. The intention of 
the sub-section was, that when a bishop 
or Archbishop failed to institute when told 
after an inquiry to do so, then the Vicar 
General should institute the presentee. 
The question of doctrine had nothing to 
do with the sub-section. The words 
“if there be no other impediment ” 
referred to such matters as, for instance, 
the patron’s title. The words which the 
noble Lord proposed to introduce into 
the sub-section applied, when used in the 
13th Clause or the Savings Clause, to the 
whole Act; and he thought it would be 
detrimental to the Act to remove them 
from their position of wide application, 
and apply them to this particular 
clause. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ssug- 
gested the insertion of the word “legal ” 
before “ impediment.” 

*THEe ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
said, he would adopt the suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp LINGEN moved to omit from 
Clause 9, page 5, line 28, the words, 
“without restricting the existing law.” 
It seemed to him that the words would 
defeat the object of the clause or else 
they were superfluous. 


*Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
said, the intention of the words was to 
make it clear that the communications 
mentioned in the clausé were not only 
made privileged by the clause, but that 
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any other protection for communications 
in the existing law also applied to 
them. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR con- 
sidered that Clause 9 did not give any 
additional security to such commu- 
nications beyond which the law 
already gave; but it was felt that 
the insertion of the words referred 
to would remove many apprehensions 
on the part of the people making those 
communications. He did not altogether 
like the words, “ without restricting the 
existing law,” and he suggested that 
some other words, such as “ nothing shall 
diminish any privilege already existing,” 
should be substituted for them on the 
Third Reading. 

*THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
adopted the suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp LINGEN moved, in Clause 13, 
page 6, line 21, to leave out “a right of 
patronage,” and insert “an advowson 
which being.” The Amendment was 
merely verbal, and was intended to make 
the clause clearer. 

*TuHE ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
said, he had on the Paper an Amend- 
ment to substitute the words “an 


advowson” for “aright of patronage,” 
which would perhaps meet the object of 
the noble Lord. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*On the Motion of the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY the words “ an advow- 
son” were inserted in the clause in line 
21, instead of “a right of patronage” 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (CHANNEL ISLANDS CHIL- 
DREN) BILL. 


Read 3*, and passed. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


On the Report of Amendments to 
this Bill, 


Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
desired to ask Lord Ribblesdale whether 
he could now answer the question put 
to him in the Standing Committee that 
arose upon Clause 3 of the Bill. Clause 3 
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provided that the redemption of their 
liability by the Treasury under this Act 
should not affect the obligation of the 
Company, and so on, as regarded the 
efficient maintenance and the working 
of the tramways, and it went on to pro- 
vide, that if the Board of Trade informed 
the Lord Lieutenant that such obliga- 
tion was not fulfilled, he should declare 
the same, and until he declared that it 
had been fulfilled the Grand Jury were 
to raise, and pay to the Crown annually, 
@ sum equal to 3 per cent. upon the 
capital sum the Treasury had redeemed. 
What was to be done with that 3 per 
cent.? 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE was sorry he 
had not been able to answer this question 
before, but he was now in a position to 
do so. The 3 per cent. was to be paid 
into the Exchequer, and was not 
to be held up with a view to its in- 
creasing in body and bulk. It wasa 
penalty payment, as it were, for the 
non-fulfilment of the obligation of these 
tramways being kept in efficient and 
good working order. The whole of the 
Bill, of course, proceeded upon that 
understanding, and the commutation of 
the Treasury liability of 2 per cent. 
would not be undertaken unless part, as 
it were, of the exchange value of that 
redemption was the efficient and good 
working of the tramways. The object 
of the clause was, that the Treasury 
should be placed in no worse a position 
under the Bill than it was now. At 
present, under the Tramways Act of 
1883, the Treasury was liable for 2 per 
cent. of this guaranteed interest, but it 
was only liable for that if the tramway 
was not in good working order. If the 
provisions of this Bill were taken advan- 
tage of, the Treasury would borrow at 
3 per cent., and at 334 years’ purchase, 
and of course borrow on the under- 
standing that the tramway was kept in 
good order. If the tramway, however, 
were dropped, or kept in bad order, they 
did not wish to be this 3 per cent. out 
of pocket, but required that that should 
be paid back by the grand jury. There 
was a question raised on Clause 1 which 
he would answer now. It was what 
‘ public interest” meant. A line in the 


Earl of Belmore. 


Lowering of Boats 
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first clause was “ public interest whether 
by means of directors or otherwise.” 
“Public interest” meant the grand 
juries, because if the provisions of the 
Act were taken advantage of, the grand 
juries wou'd become the owners of a 
very much Jarger proportion of the 
capital of those companies than they 
were at present ; and, consequently, as 
they paid the piper, they claimed a 
greater right to call the tune, and 
required a greater control than they at 
present had. He did not think there 
was any intellectual difficulty in under- 
standing the word “ directors.” 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, that the 
explanation of the noble Lord was quite 
clear. This was a matter of course 
affecting the localities and the ratepayers, 
and he assumed that those who were look- 
ing after their interests in the negotia- 
tions with the Treasury, and the negotia- 
tions with the House of Commons looked 
after this matter too. As far as he 
recollected the discussion in the House 
of Commons this was a consent Bill. 
He understood that the parties most 
interested had threshed the subject out 
on the spot, and had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the locality would make 
money. He also understood that the 
Treasury had made up their minds that 
they too would make money. Everyone, 
therefore, being satisfied the Bill passed. 
Personally, he thought that Clause 3 
was rather loosely drawn, for the Lord 
Lieutenant was given the power of 
declaring that he was satisfied with the 
efficient working of the tramways, in 
which case the 3 per cent. payment 
would stop. He supposed the localities 
were satisfied that they all put such 
pressure upon the Lord Lieutenant that 
he would be reasonably satisfied on this 
question. 


Report of Amendments agreed to. 


LOWERING OF BOATS FROM SHIPS. 

*THE Ear, or STRAFFORD asked, 
whether the Board of Trade had given 
a trial to the method of lowering boats 
by flexible steel wire on board steam 


and sailing ships,as advocated by Mr. 
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W. Bell, naval architect, of Greenock, 
N.B., by which system it was said :— 


“ That the heaviest lifeboat could be released 
and lowered by a couple of men in less than 
sixty seconds.” 


Lorp PLAYFATR said, the Board of 
Trade had the power, under the Shipping 
Act, 1894, to take care that ships had 
good and efficient lowering gear for the 
boats, but the Act did not enjoin that 
any particular method of lowering should 
be followed. A Committee of experts 
inquired into the whole matter, and gave 
their own ideas of efficiency, but all the 
Board of Trade had, through its sur- 
veyors, to do was to see that when a ship 
passed examination the method of 
lowering boats was efficient. They could 
not enter upon an inquiry as to any 
particular method or invention. If the 
invention to which the noble Lord 
alluded were applied to one particular 
ship, and that ship applied to the Board 
of Trade to be passed as a ship well 
equipped for navigable purposes, the 
Board would send a surveyor to see the 
working of the method. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Board could not hold 


an inquiry as to the merits of the parti- 
cular invention in question. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Lorp CONNEMARA asked the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to lay upon the Table of the 
House papers rélating to the affairs of 
Asiatic Turkey ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 
Kimpertey) said, that at the proper 
time Papers upon this subject would be 
laid on the Table, but at the present 
moment, when negotiations were actively 
going on with the Turkish Government 
as to reforms in the interest of the 
Armenians, and wher. a project had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Ambassa- 
dors of the Three Powers who were 
acting in concert in this matter, it would 
not, in his opinion, be to the public 
interest that Papers should be laid on 
the Table. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes after 
Five o’clock till Monday, 
the 17th of June. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th May 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


COMMISSION. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 


The House went, and being returned, 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to Bills which had passed both 
Houses. [See list under proceedings of 
House of Lords this day.] 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) 
BILL. 


Read 3°, and passed. 


SINKING FUNDS. 


Account presented of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, showing the amount received and 
applied in the year ended 3lst March 
1895, in respect of the Old and New 
Sinking Funds (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 285.] 


HARWICH HARBOUR. 


Copy presented of Abstract of the Ac- 
counts of the Receipts and Expenditure 
of the Harwich Harbour Conservancy 
Board from the time of their Incorpora- 
tion down to and inclusive of the 3lst 
March 1895 (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 1895. 


Return ordered— 
“Of Particulars of Relief Works opened in 


certain portions of Ireland up to the Ist day of 
May 1895.”—(Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were read 1° :— 


ELEMENTARY EpvucatTion PRovIsIONAL 
ORDER ConFIRMATION (LLANGOLLEN) 
[H.L. ]}—(Bill 294.) 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIoN PROVISIONAL 
OrpER CONFIRMATION (LONGBEN- 
TON). [H.L.]—(Bill 295.) 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaATION PROVISIONAL 
OrpER CoNFIRMATION (WILMING- 
TON). [H.L.]—(Bill 296.) 


Evementary Epvucation ProvisionaL 


OrpER CoNFIRMATION (CROYDON). 
[H.L.]—(Bill 297.) 


WESTMINSTER (PARLIAMENT STREET, 
Etc.) IMPROVEMENTS BILL [By Oxper.] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (20th May) : “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time :”— 


Question again proposed :— 
Debate resumed :— 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. HeErBert GLapsTONE, 
Leeds, W.) proposed to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” He said, he wished to 
acquaint hon. Members with the main 
facts and history of the Bill. In 18874 
private Bill was brought in, and passed 
into law, giving to the promoters power 
to acquire the site lying between Par- 
liament Street and Delahay Street, for 
the purpose of erecting buildings thereon, 
subject to the approval of the Office 
of Works. Nothing was done under 
that Act, and in 1890 another Bill was 
brought in, in which the promoters asked 
for an extension of time, and a renewal 
of powers. Two years passed and nothing 
was done, and in 1892 another Bill was 
brought in asking for further extension 
and renewal of powers. Since 1892 
nothing had been done under that last 
Act, and now the same promoters had 
brought in a Bill asking for the third 
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time for the extension and renewal of 
their powers. During the last 40 years 
various schemes had been on foot for 
dealing with this large and important 
area, and the various Governments had 
been often pressed to deal with the site 
themselves ; but it was only in 1884 that 
the Government formulated a definite 
plan in connection with what was known 
as the Hyde Park Railway scheme ; but 
that fell through, and since 1884 no 
definite proposal had been made by the 
Government. That was chiefly due to 
fact that in 1885 and 1886 plans were 
put forward for building a new War 
Office and a new Admiralty Office, and 
the Government since then had not seen 
their way to deal directly with the site. 
Even had they desired to do so, it would 
not have been in their power, in conse- 
quence of the powers that had already 
been given to private individuals. It 
was quite clear, however, from the facts 
of the case, that the Government always 
contemplated using this site, and that 
fact was perfectly well known and 
understood by the gentlemen who pro- 
moted the various Acts to which he had 
alluded. During the last 20 years the 
Government had acquired nearly half of 
the area proposed to be dealt with in 
this Bill, and the occupiers of the houses 
owned by the Government had only very 
short leases, extending in most cases to 
periods of a few months only, and that 
could only be justified on the supposition 
that it was a temporary. arrangement. 
In 1892 his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, speaking on 
the Private Bill, said of the pro 
made that the Government should deal 
with the site themselves— 


‘*T should myself be very glad if I could fore- 
see any chance of it, but I am afraid I cannot 
hold out any immediate hope of that.” 


The case was different now. The whole 
question had been very carefully gone 
into, and he had made representations to 
the Treasury upon the general question 
of the offices of Government Depart- 
ments, and the extremely uneconomical 
arrangement under which they were now 
kept up with regard to position and 
rent ; and the Government had taken a 
general survey of the whole question of 
office accommodation, with the result 
that they had it in contemplation to 
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bring in, at a very early date, a pro- 

1 embodied in a Bill under which 
they would take a great part of this 
area for the purpose of adding to exist- 
ing accommodation. The site was one 
of the very noblest in London, and he 
thought that all hon. Members would 
agree that it was most desirable that it 
should be dealt with speedily and 
thoroughly. Probably, also, they would 
all agree that it was most unfortunate 
that the buildings which disfigured this 
noble site had not been removed before 
now. It was necessary for the proposal 
of the Government that he should move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. It might be said that 
that course involved a certain amount of 
hardship on the promoters of the Bill. 
With regard to that, he must point out 
that the Government had an extremely 
strong locus standi in the matter. At 
any rate, the Government had the first 
claim to occupy this particular site, 
which lay between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, and the main 
body of Government buildings. If it 
were desirable to materially increase the 
accommodation in Government Depart- 
ments, it was quite obvious that this site 
was one of the first which it was desir- 
able to acquire for the purpose. In the 
second place, the Government owned 
half the property it was sought to 
acquire by this Bill; and he would add 
this consideration also—that the pro- 
moters of this Bill had had eight years 
in which to make use of the powers 
which Parliament had given to them. 
Eight years had passed. On two occ&sions 
the company had come to Parliament for 
a renewal of their powers : they did not 
make use of them, and now they came 
for the third time to ask for a renewal 
of them. It appeared to him, therefore, 
if, as he submitted, a strong case could 
be made out for the use of this site by 
the Government, no reasonable com- 
plaint could be made by the promoters 
of the Bill, who for eight years had failed 
to use the powers they had obtained, now 
that theGovernment came forward with a 
proposal of their own to erect buildings 
for the accommodation of the Govern- 
ment departments, and a proposal which 
involved as a consequence the rejection 
of the Bill. He therefore moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 





Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, he was sorry he was obliged 
strenuously to oppose the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Speaking with 
all respect, it did seem to him, having 
regard to all that had passed between 
present and preceding Governments and 
the promoters of this Bill, it was little 
short of a breach of faith that this Motion 
should be made now. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the House that the 
Government had always contemplated 
the using of this site. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : The 
possibility. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER con- 
tinued, that he should be able to show 
that on no principle of fair dealing could 
the intention of the Government to use 
the site be put before the House. It 
was true that the first Bill was passed in 
1887 ; and, in the interests of control, of 
which he made no complaint, the condi- 
tion was imposed that before the com- 
pany were allowed to deal with the site 
they should have £500,000 subscribed and 
£200,000 paid up. That was an enor- 
mous obligation, and one which at any 
time it would be extremely difficult to 
satisfy. It was known to the Govern- 
ments of the day that difficulty was 
found in obtaining the money ; and with 
the full concurrence of the Government 
the promoters came before Parliament in 
1890 and 1892. In the latter year, with 
the consent of the First Commissioner, 
and the support of Members on both 
sides of the House, the larger condition 
was removed, and only the paying up of 
£200,000 retained. Up to the 17th of 
May of this year, the promoters had 
been told by the Government, that they 
were to be allowed to go on with their 
scheme. They were further told that 
they must satisfy the Treasury as to 
their having raised the money ; and they 
had, in fact, raised every farthing of the 
money they were required to raise by the 
Act of 1892. The proposal, as was well 
known, was one for widening Parliament 
Street, and utilising a site bounded by 
Parliament Street, Charles Street, Great 
George Street, and Delahay Street, ex- 
cluding the Institute of the Civil Engi- 
neers. On the 17th of November 1892, 
Mr. Pearson, of the Office of Works, 
wrote to Mr. Easton, who from the first 
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had been one of the promoters of the 
scheme— 


‘*In reply to yours of the 11th ultimo, I am 
directed by the First Commissioner to inform 
you that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
exercise the option of purchase in respect of any 
part of the block of land lying between Parlia- 
ment Street and the new street authorised to be 
formed under the Westminster (Parliament 
Street) Improvements Act. The promoters will, 
however, consider that this decision applies only 
to the Parliament Street block and not to the 
Delahay Street block, as to which the Govern- 
ment are not yet in a position to state their 
intentions.” 


This was after the Bill of 1892 had been 
brought in and passed; and it was 
passed in the Session of 1892 with the 
concurrence of the First Commissioner 
of Works and with the concurrence of 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. He was dealing with the sug- 
gestion that there had always been re- 
servation on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government of their right to take a 
valuable part of the land, namely, the 
Parliament Street block. He called 
attention to the fact that on the 17th 
November, 1892, it was stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not exer- 
cise their option to purchase in respect 
of any portion of the block lying between 
Parliament Street as widened and the 
new street, but they did reserve their 
right with regard to the Delahay Street 
corner ; and again, on the 8th of August 
1893, in reply to a question, the Govern- 
ment again stated specifically what it 
was that was reserved. All this time 
the promoters had been incurring ex- 
pense, paying the Government valuer, 
making contracts by which they got the 
right to acquire from private individuals 
more than one-half in value and nearly 
one-half in area of the property; and 
that was not all. At the beginning of 
this Session, the promoters communicated 
with Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the extension of time. Did 
they meet with any statement that they 
were not to go on? Nothing of the 
kind. They were told by the Govern- 
ment they must satisfy the Treasury that 
they had obtained, or could obtain, the 
£200,000. The authority for that 
statement was Mr. Easton himself, who 
communicated with the Treasury with 
regard to the arrangements that had 
been made. The Company, of which 
Lord Hobhouse was. chairman, and two 


Sir Richard Webster. 
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Members on the other side, Mr. Price 
and Mr. Archibald Grove, are directors, 
obtained the wholeof the money ; and then 
the whole matter was postponed from 
time to time at the request of the First 
Commissioner. He was informed it was 
not until the 17th May that the slightest 
information was given to the promoters 
by Her Majesty's Government that 
there was any change in their views, 
and that they intended to utilise the 
site. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: So 
far from the case being as stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on my in- 
structions the promoters were given the 
fullest notice that it was extremely 
likely that the Government was going to 
come in and take the whole site. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: At what date? 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
When this Bill was brought in. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was in- 
formed that the promoters were asked to 
satisfy the Government that they had 
obtained the money, and it was in con- 
sequence of that that the arrangements 
to which he had referred were made, 
He was informed that all the money had 
been subscribed, and, further than 
that, he believed that as lately as the 
21st February there was actually a com- 
munication made in writing by the pro- 
moters to the Treasury or the Board of 
Works, stating that the money was 
raised. His point was, that for eight 
consecutive years these gentlemen had 
been induced to spend their money upon 
the faith of Parliamentary approval, 
and as they believed with the authority 
and sanction of the First Commissioner. 
Speaking of it in Parliamentary terms, 
it was as bad a breach of faith as had 
ever come to his notice in connection 
with the transactions of a public De- 
partment. The First Commissioner of 
Works stated that in 1895 the whole 


case was gone into, and he had proposed 
a plan over and over again for utilising 
the site and bringing the public offices 


together. When was that plan adopted ? 
The House was entitled to know. He 
was informed that the fact that the Gov- 
ernment intended to undertake the work 
themselves was never communicated to 
the promoters until the 17th May. So 
gentlemen of position and responsibility 
had been lured on for months and years 
to promote their schemes, perfectly 
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bond fide, under the sanction of an Act 
of Parliament, and then a change of 
policy with regard to these buildings 
was desired, and the whole thing was to 
be thrown over. Because in 1895 a 
scheme was devised for utilising the site, 
were arrangements made under the 
sanction of Parliament to be set aside? 
During the years 1887, 1890, and 1892 
the sanction of Parliament was given to 
the scheme, and down to the 17th May 
last no alteration in the intentions of 
Parliament was suggested, and gentle- 
men who succeeded in obtaining the 
money at great expense had fulfilled 
every condition imposed upon them. 
Under these circumstances he hoped the 
House, whatever might be the invita- 
tion of the First Commissioner of Works, 
would adhere to what had been recog- 
nised and acted upon for so many years. 
Regarded as an ordinary commercial 
transaction, it would be little short of a 
breach of faith if the promoters were 
allowed to spend all their money with 
the knowledge of the Government, and 
go to this expense, and then by a change 
of policy in 1895 the expense should be 
thrown away 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
his hon. and learned Friend had said 
that certain letters were written by Mr. 
Primrose in 1892. But these letters 
were consequential on the position which 
the former First Commissioner of Works, 
the right hon. Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, had taken with regard to the 
Bill of 1892. _The Government then 
had no scheme of their own with regard to 
the site, and they consented, subject to 
certain conditions, to this Bill passing 
through the House of Commons. Sub- 
sequently the promoterscame to the Office 
of Works to know what they were going 
to do, and the Office of Works told them 
what their view was with regard to the 
powers they had reserved under the Act 
of 1892. All this was simply conse- 
quential on the approval given by the 
then Government to the Bill of 1892. 
It all followed naturally from the course 
then taken. What happened? Every 
facility was given to the promoters during 
these years. He might say he himself 
was Chairman of the Private Bill Com- 
mittee which in 1892 considered and passed 
the scheme in that House. He satisfied 
himself that the Office of Works, on the 
part of the Government, were satisfied 
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in the matter, and it was not his respon- 
sibility or that of the Committee to 
consider the precise plan then most 
desirable. They had to satisfy themselves 
on certain matters, and they did so. 
Three years passed, and although every 
facility was given by the Office of Works 
to the promoters of the Bill, nothing 
was done, and the valuable area of land 
lay almost waste. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight said the 
promoters had been “lured on” for 
months and years. He did not know 
who had lured them on. They lured on 
themselves. They took up this scheme 
on their responsibility, and knowing pre- 
cisely under what conditions they” were 
acting—knowing that when the powers 
which they had obtained lapsed, full 
discretion reverted to the Government. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made statements which had taken him 
aback. He never expected them to be 
made, and was, therefore, not fully pre- 
pared with dates to giveananswer. But his 
hon. and learned Friend had said that 
notice was only on 17th May given to this 
private company that the Government 
were going to take over the scheme them- 
selves. He knew, as a fact, that that 
was not the case. Mr. Primrose, as 
soon as ever he heard that leave had 
been given for bringing in a Bill, and as 
soon as the Office of Works was satisfied 
that the promoters were going on 
with their Bill, told Mr. Easton that 
the Office of Works were thinking of 
bringing forward a scheme to deal with 
the whole area. He himself had seen 
Mr. Easton during the last two 
months, and told him fully what they 
proposed to do. He had told Mr. 
Easton from time to time that he could 
not give him a final and definite answer, 
because he had not the full approval of 
the Government to the scheme which he 
submitted for dealing with the site. He 
contended that there had been no breach 
of faith whatever. The Government had 
merely stood on their strict rights. They 
proposed to take a course which would 
be consonant with the public interest 
and the convenience of Government 
Departments, and he hoped the House 
would consent to the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
wished to say afew words on the subject, 
because he raised the general question of 
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the improvement of Parliament Street on 
the Estimates last year. It was exceed- 
ingly important they should clear up 
the difficulty with regard to the Syndicate 
not having had notice until 17th May 
last. That could hardly be so, because on 
the Estimates, nearly twelve months ago, 
the First Commissioner of Works ex- 
pressed the intention of the Government 
to deal with this improvement in a com- 
prehensive measure. The House ought 
to look at the improvement proposed in 
a bold and generous spirit. Parliament 
Street wasimproved from Charing Cross to 
Charles Street many years ago. Afterthat 
improvement was carried out a syndicate 
decided to buy some house property close 
to the House, with the view, which all 
syndicates had, of making a fairly good 
bargain. It seemed to him that this 
was a matter in which the House of 
Commons should take the view of the 
Office of Works acting for the public 
rather than side with a private syndicate, 
which certainly would not lose if this 
Bill was rejected, but which would not 
gain as much as they expected to do if 
the Government had not taken their 
place. The hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight said this syndicate 
had been unfairly, if not dishonourably, 
treated. The Office of Works years ago 
made it a condition that £500,000 should 
be guaranteed, and £200,000 should be 
paid up. The House had heard that the 
syndicate had been put to trouble and 
expense to carry out the conditions im- 
posed upon them. But he was convinced 
that Parliament made a mistake in allow- 
ing a private syndicate—even under 
onerous conditions—to undertake a pub- 
lic improvement which Parliament or 
the local authority should have carried 
out. An injustice would be inflicted on 
the ratepayers and upon the future of 
our Government Offices hereafter if this 
Bill were read a second time. Where 
was the injustice to the syndicate? For 
eight years this syndicate had had an 
opportunity of developing their scheme. 
Twice they had come to the House for 
an extension of their powers and for 
other advantages. They had acted in a 
most dilatory way, and the Government 
merely stepped in and said public busi- 
ness and the approaches to the House 
demanded that there should be no more 
dilatory inaction on the part of a private 
syndicate. He hoped the House would 


Mr. John Burns. 
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see that the Office of Works was not 
dilatory either, but promptly did what 
this syndicate should have been forced to 
do eight years ago. Let the House look 
at the matter from the point of view of 
the Government Offices. Here they had, 
he might almost call, a splendid vista 
of Government Offices from Trafalgar 
Square to the venerable Abbey. If the 
syndicate got this Bill, it was evident 
that they would sell the site to their 
private advantage ; and if they carried 
out the provisions of the Bill they would 
not have a beautiful trumpet-mouthed 
approach to the Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament that the Government 
might afford to make if the carrying out 
of the improvement were in their hands. 
They should consider the site in relation 
to its close proximity to the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Houses of Par- 
liament. They did not want to be 
“ cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d” by the 
exigencies of a private syndicate. He 
wanted the Government to promptly 
clear away the whole of King Street, 
and to line the western side of Parlia- 
ment Street with a splendid block of 
Government Offices, to deal with the site 
of the Census Office, and take the steps 
from the bottom of Charles Street so 
that vehicular traffic might go down 
Charles Street and Delahay Street, 
which they could not do now owing to 
private interests. It was a pity to see 
the magnificent pile of buildings there 
hemmed in as they were. He reminded 
the House that the syndicate would have 
to be compensated. They would not 
lose what they had put into the scheme, 
but their prospective profit would not 
be so large. In the interests of London 
he hoped the Government of the House 
would take the part of the Office of 
Works rather than that of a private 
syndicate. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witu1am Harcourt, 
Derby) said, it was early in the present 
Session that his right hon. Friend the 
First Cc‘umissioner of Works brought 
under his aotice the question of dealing 
with this site, and he felt exactly what 
his hon. Friend the Member for Battersea 
had so well said—that this was a site of 
such great public consequence to the 
Metropolis that it ought not to pass 
into the hands of a private syndicate. 
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That would involve a great many con- 
siderations of a heavy pecuniary cha- 
racter, and it might be his duty to con- 
sider how that matter could be dealt 
with on behalf of the Government with- 
out throwing undue charges upon the 
country. In his view it had been a dis- 
credit to successive Administrations that 
there had been lying idle for a great 
many years two sites of great value— 
namely, that of Carrington House, 
Whitehall, and this, which he would call 
the Westminster site, at the back of 
Parliament Street, which was of enor- 
mous pecuniary value. During those 
years these sites had yielded no profit or 
advantage to the country, and he had 
always desired very much to arrive at 
some solution by which the Government 
should either make use of, or dispose of, 
those sites, so that they might not prove 
a loss to the country altogether. These 
matters required a great deal of con- 
sideration, and the Government had at 
last arrived at a conclusion on the sub- 
ject which they believed would be satis- 
factory—namely, to clear the whole of 
the site all the way from the west-end of 
King Street to Delahay Street, acquiring 
the property that remained to 
acquired, so that in point of fact they 
might have public buildings upon an 
alignment parallel to the Home Office, 
forming a wide and splendid approach 
to Westminster, throwing open to view 
from Richmond Terrace the whole of the 
Abbey and Houses of Parliament, which 
would make it a great centre of London. 
The Government were prepared to lay a 
scheme for the purpose before the House, 
and he hoped that it would be considered 
to be of a moderate character. The 
idea of the Government was that by 
disposing of the Carrington House site 
they would obtain so much money as 
would reduce the cost of acquiring the 
western site to a very moderate amount. 
That being the intention of the Govern- 
ment, he was extremely astonished to 
hear it stated that this private associa- 
tion had been unfairly dealt with. Cer- 
tainly, as far as his knowledge went, the 
association had been aware since last 
year that the Government had it in 
view to take the site themselves, 
although the matter was not then finally 
decided, and it was left open to the Gov- 
ernment to take another view with re- 
gard to it. In these circumstances he 
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could not see how the Association could 
have been unfairly treated. They were 
perfectly well aware that the Govern- 
ment were considering how, and in what 
manner, they could best secure this site. 
He hoped that, for the reasons which 
had been given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works, 
that the House would place it in the 
power of the Government to carry out 
their scheme—namely, to acquire this 
site and to make it available for public 
purposes. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone) 
thought that the promoters of this Bill had 
been rather hardly treated by the Gov- 
ernment. The promoters ought to have 
been told when they deposited their Bill 
that the Government intended to oppose 
it so that they might have been saved 
from a useless expenditure. It had 
been impossible for the Association to 
carry out their scheme in the face of the 
hard times through which we had just 
passed when they were unable to raise 
the money necessary to complete their 
undertaking. He greatly doubted whe- 
ther the Government were in a position 
to bring in a Bill at this period of the 


be | Session in order to enable them to carry 


out their somewhat problematical 
scheme, which would involve an ex- 
penditure of something like £2,000,000. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: In that case the Govern- 
ment would have nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Mr. BOULNOIS said, that every 
Government for the last 50 years had 
had this question under their considera- 
tion, but nothing had been done with 
regard to it. If this Bill were allowed 
to go before a Committee, the Govern- 
ment would be able to introduce into it 
such Amendments as they deemed 
necessary. 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, that the only good that 
the Association would derive from going 
on with this Bill was thatthe Government 
would have to compensate them in order 
to get rid of them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.) said, it appeared to him 
that the language of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Sir R. Webster) was perfectly 
justifiable. The treatment of the sub- 
ject of the approaches to that House had 
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been a disgrace to successive Adminis- 
trations, and were they to suppose that 
the action of the present Administration 
would be any better in respect of this 
subject than that of their predecessors. 
The Government had talked about erect- 
ing a new War Office. He had been in 
the War Office some years ago, and then 
the Government of the day was about to 
erect a new War Office building ; but 
the Government of the present day were 
still talking of doing the same thing. 
Hon. Members would recollect the 
history of the new Law Courts, and they 
might well hesitate before they believed 
that such buildings could be erected for 
less money at the public expense than 
by privete enterprise. Probably many 
hon. Members had not read this Bill, 
but if they had done so they would find 
that its only object was to obtain an 
extension of time for the exercise of the 
powers which the Association already 
possessed, and which they were to put 
into force at their own risk and expense. 
Those who had listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works would imagine that the Associa- 
tion were to be given a free hand in this 


matter, and that they were to use their 


powers for their own interests. That 
was not at all the case, because every 
care had been taken to protect the 
public interests in the matter. The 
buildings to be erected were to be of a 
handsome architectural character, and 
were to be of such design and material 
as were to be approved—by whom did 
hon. Members think /—by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. Those were the 
provisions with regard to which the As- 
sociation now asked the’ House to ex- 
tend the time for carrying out. All the 
rights of the Board of Works were to be 
preserved in express terms, and a clause 
was inserted in the measure to save all 
the rights of the Crown. What, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works wanted be- 
yond this Bill he failed to understand. 
The promoters had for years made 
strenuous and expensive efforts to realise 
the scheme; they had secured the ad- 
vance of an enormous sum of money ; 
they had paid the survey fee, and had 
complied with every condition the Gov- 
ernment had required. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : 
Eight years ago. 

Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, it 
was up to the present day.‘ The pro- 
moters had been informed that they 
might safely go on investing their money, 
they had been allowed a free hand ; and 
now that they were ready to complete 
their plans the Government suddenly 
altered its position, and said they had 
themselves a plan which, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
adumbrated in any way. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, he had distinctly 
stated that the Government plan was to 
clear the whole of the space from Parlia- 
ment Street to Delahay Street. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): But you did not say in what 
way the Government proposed to utilise 
the site. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, they could not bring 
before the House the whole plan of the 
buildings to be erected there. If this 
Bill were read a second time the only 
result would be that they would have to 
buy the property from the promoters. 
However, he did not go upon that 
ground, but upon the ground that. this 
was not space which private individuals 
should have the disposal of. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, 
that if this were a matter in any 
Court of Equity between private parties 
the judgment of the Court would neces- 
sarily be given for the promoters. They 
had been induced to make very great 
efforts to alter their position upon 
certain representations made by the 
Government, and now that they were 
about to enjoy the fruition of their 
enterprise the Government came in, and 
without any scheme which could be put 
before the House asked them to reject 
the Second Reading. Why should not 
the Bill, at any rate, be allowed to go to 
a Committee before which the Govern- 
ment might propound their scheme! 
Unless this was done he did not. see 
how anyone could justly vote against 
the promoters. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, he had resided in Westminster 
for many years, and as far as he could 
understand this was a scheme got up for 
widening this street, and making other 
advantages which no doubt would be a 
benefit to the district. The promoters 


obtained the advantage of an Act to do 
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this work in a certain time, they had 
got one extension of that time, and, he 
thought, a second extension. Therefore 
there could be no injustice to the 
syndicate, and surely they were per- 
fectly free to make another arrange- 
ment. He hoped the House would not 
read the Bill a second time, and would 
make the Government responsible by 
handing over this site to them to deal 
with. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 78; 


Noes, 200.—(Division List, No. 118.) 


DOWNING COLLEGE BILL.—[{x.t.] 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he desired to call the attention of 
the House to the Bill because it was not 
one which he thought should be read a 
second time simply asa matter of course. 
The Bill proposed to permit one of the 
colleges at Cambridge to sell off a con- 
siderable portion of land adjoining the 
college. By Act of Parliament passed 
in 1801 the land was purchased for the 
use of the college. It was bought, as 
the Act showed, for college purposes, 
and at that time the House permitted 
various rights of common to be ex- 
tinguished, so that the land might be 
used for the purposes of the college for 
ever. It was only right that he should 
point out that all those who had rights of 
common were fully compensated, or had 
the opportunity of full compensation, 
under the Act. Consequently the land 
was obtained for the use of the college 
under the sanction of that House, and 
now the college proposed to sell it. It 
seemed to him that land purchased 
under those conditions should not be 
allowed to be sold, or, at least, that 
some good ground should be shown 
before the college authorities were per- 
mitted the relaxation asked for by this 
Bill. There might be strong grounds 
for selling the land; if there were such 
grounds, they would, of course, be in- 
vestigated by Committee, but unless 
some good primd-facie reason were given 
for selling, the college ought not to be 
allowed to do so. 


Bill read 2°. 
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QUESTIONS. 


CROFTS IN ELLON DISTRICT, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the recent Report of the in- 
spector on the Ellon district in Aberdeen- 
shire, in which he points out the difficulty 
experienced in dealing with insanitary 
dwellings on small crofts, and states that 
it is not unusual that when notification 
is made to the landlord of the insanitary 
condition of such dwellings the tenant is 
told he will have to quit his holding, and 
the holding will be added to the nearest 
farm ; and whether he will be prepared 
by legislation to give the compulsory 
powers asked for in this Report for the 
purpose of securing more sanitary 
dwellings, and of preventing the dis- 
appearance of these small holdings ? 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether his attention has 
been drawn to two recent cases at Craig- 
ston, Turriff, in which crofters have been 
turned out because their houses have 
been condemmed as unfit, the proprietor 
pulling down their houses and adding 
the crofts to the neighbouring farms : 
and whether there is any remedy in such 
cases, and any power in the local 
authorities to cause new dwellings to be 
erected in place of the old ones ? 

Tue SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 
(Sir GzorcE TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I have drawn the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the ques- 
tions of my hon. Friends. The infor- 
mation which has reached me hitherto 
is not sufficient, and I have called for a 
special Report. I have desired that it 
should be ascertained to what extent the 
practice described in the questions pre- 
vails in Aberdeenshire. I have likewise 
asked what is the character of the com- 
pulsory powers indicated in the Report 
of the sanitary inspector, and what the 
opinion of the Local Government Board 
is on the subject. These are important 
points, both of fact and policy, and as 
soon as I have the materials in my 
hands I will reply to my hon. Friends. 
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EVICTIONS IN COUNTY ARMAGH. 
Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 

8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 

state by whose instructions the sergeant 
and men of the police from Newtown- 
hamilton attended at the evictions held 
on 18th March 1895, of Richard Caraker 
and Alice Cunningham, tenants on the 
estate of Mr. Bond M‘Geogh, in the 
townlands of Sherriff and Tullyrallen, 
County Armagh; and what was the 
necessity shown for their attendance ? 
*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 

LAND (Mr. Joun Morey, Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne): I am informed that no 

police were requisitioned or instructed to 
attend either of the evictions referred to. 

It appears, however, that a police patrol 

happened to be in the neighbourhood at 

the time, but its presence there was a 

mere accident. 


Foreign Bounties on 


_NONCONFORMIST REGISTERS OF 
BAPTISMS. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether, 
in conformity with the promise made last 
Session, the Registrar General has been 
asked to restore the facilities, including 
the remission of fees, for many years 
granted to Nonconformists, of consulting, 
for literary and historical purposes, the 
Nonconformist Registers of Baptisms, 
which, in compliance with official 
requests, were deposited at Somerset 
House for safe custody and ease of 
access ; and what has been the result of 
any representations on the subject which 
have been made to the Registrar 
General ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Saw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I 
have communicated with the Registrar 
General, and am glad to say that he has 
made arrangements which I think will 
be-satisfactory to my hon. Friend. 


HIGHLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 
*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Highland Railway Company 
continue to charge traders the same rate 
for small size cattle trucks and sheep 
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vans as for medium size trucks and vans ; 
if he will inquire when this company will 
have all their small trucks and vans con- 
verted into medium or full size, how 
many have been converted since 16th 
August 1894, and how many there are 
still to be converted ; and whether he 
can take any steps to compel the High- 
land Railway Company to charge traders 
smal] truck and van rates when the small 
size only is provided ? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): I have communicated with the 
Highland Railway Company, and as the 
general manager informs me that the 
matter stands as it did when I replied to 
a question on the subject in August last, 
I would again repeat the suggestion 
which I then made to the hon. Member, 
namely, that any specific complaints of 
unreasonable treatment should be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade under 
Section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888. The Highland Rail- 
way Company have informed me that 
the process of converting their trucks is 
still going on, but the Board of Trade 
have no power to require the company 
to supply the general information asked 
for in the question. 

*Mr. WEIR: I beg to give notice that 
I shall put a specific case on the Paper 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BRYCE: Perhaps it will save 
the hon. Member trouble if I tell him 
that I cannot carry the matter any 
further by an answer to a question in 
this House. What he and his Friends 
may do is to bring it before the Board 
of Trade under Section 31 of the Act. 


FOREIGN BOUNTIES ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he will obtain and lay 
before the House Reports as to the 
Bounties on Agriculture given by the 
Governments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, similar to the recently pub- 
lished Report on French Agriculture 
and Bounties furnished by Sir Joseph 
Crowe ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick) : Information of the kind 
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desired has already been received from 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin, and 
will shortly be laid before Parliament as 
No. 361, Miscellaneous Series. In addi- 
tion to this, Her Majesty’s Embassies 
and: Legations in all foreign countries 
have been instructed to furnish Reports 
on Bounties in general, and it is expected 
that these will include the question 
of Agricultural Bounties in Austria- 
Hungary. 


ROYAL MUNSTER FUSILIERS. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
§.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War—(1) whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of Private Patrick 
Dwyer, who enlisted in the Royal Mun- 
ster Fusiliers in 1883, served in the 
Burmah war from 1885 to 1887, and 
received dislocation of the shoulder 
twice in the Mounted Infantry in exe- 
cution of his duty, for which he received 
a medal and two clasps ; (2) whether he 
is aware that Dwyer was invalided in 
1889 with six years and nine months 
service, receiving a pension of ninepence 
a day for one year; that at the end of 
that time he was examined by the mili- 
tary doctor at Athlone, who declared 
him totally unfit to return to his regi- 
ment; and (3) whether, as in the 
ordinary course Dwyer would have been 
entitled after three months more service 
to a reserve pension for five years, he 
will take the circumstances into con- 


sideration with a view to having this 
allowance made to him? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CAmpBEeLL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The facts of the case 
appear to be fairly stated in the two 


first paragraphs of the question. The 
renewal of the pension rests with the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, and 
if Patrick Dwyer makes application to 
them, he will be medically examined to 
ascertain whether he still suffers from 
the same disability, and whether it in- 
capacitates him to an appreciable extent 
from earning a livelihood in civil life. 


SWAZILAND PAPERS. 


Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether he has 
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information to the effect that Mr. Shep- 
stone removed all the books of the Swazi 
nation and papers relating to the affairs 
of Swaziland from the chief kraal to Pre- 
toria, and has not returned them in spite 
of repeated requests from the King ; if 
so, by what right does Mr. Shepstone 
retain these books and papers ; and will 
the Government use their influence to 
secure their immediate return ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
I have not yet received the information 
desired by the hon. Member. 


GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. H.O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, whether a despatch has 
been received from His Excellency the 
Governor of Gibraltar, with reference to 
the proposed new harbour and dock 
works at that place ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the despatch in question, or such portions 
of it as refer specially to the mercantile 
mole and mercantile coaling establish- 
ment 4 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: A 
despatch has been received, and is under 
the consideration of the expert advisers of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Until the 
matter has been fully considered, and a 
decision arrived at, it would be prema- 
ture to lay Papers, but it is hoped that 
we shall be in a position to do so at an 
early date. 


BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, when he proposes to lay upon 
the Table of the House the correspond- 
ence and other documents relating to 
the punishment, without trial, of British 
Indian subjects resident in the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I propose 
shortly to lay the Papers relating to the 
psition of British Indian subjects in the 
South African Republic. They are not 
yet quite complete. I must, however, 
demur to the inference put upon the 
matter in question by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


2C 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has yet re- 
ceived any information with regard to 
the case of the Indians in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Harvey, stated to have 
been “cleared out” of the town of 
Krugersdorp in January last by a Boer 
field cornet of the name of Bodinstein ; 
whether he is aware that the British 
subjects in question have just received 
verbal notice to quit ; and whether such 
notice to quit, served without trial or 
evidence of an offence committed, is in 
accordance with Boer law ? 

Me. SYDNEY BUXTON : We have 
now received a dispatch on the subject 
in reply to our inquiry. The case re- 
ferred to appears to be that of Ibrahim 
Mahomed Patel, who attempted to open 
a store at Krugersdorp. The trader was 
instructed by the Magistrates to remove 
his goods—and this he did. The pro- 
ceedings were, no doubt, taken under a 
law of the South African Republic of 
1885, amended in 1886, in virtue of 
which the South African Republic claim 
the right to prohibit Asiatics from 
trading, except in locations set aside for 
The hon. Member 


that special purpose. 
is aware that I am about to lay papers 
relating to the case of the Indians, and 


the dispatch just received will be 
included in the Blue Book. 


WESTPORT UNION, IRELAND. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE(Mayo, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has yet received a report of his promised 
inquiry as to why the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not prosecute Mr. 
Moran, late poor law guardian of West- 
port Union, for violating the law in 
acting as contractor for the supply of 
bread to the union whilst holding such 
office ; and, if so, what are the terms 
of it? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The transac- 
tion in which Mr. Moran is alleged to 
have been concerned is closed, and nothing 
more can now be done in this matter; 
but I have informed the Local Govern- 
ment Board that it would have been 
more satisfactory had they, at the time 
the charge was preferred against Moran, 
investigated the truth of the charge. I 
may add that the Board have received 
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from their Inspector his report of the 
inquiry held by him into the validity of 
the recent election of guardian at which 
Mr. Moran was one of the candidates, 
and that the Board have decided that 
Mr. Joyce was entitled to a majority of 
valid votes at the election, and that his 
return as guardian should not be dis- 
turbed. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the result 
of his consideration as to the desirability 
of affording further relief works in West- 
port Union? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: It is pro- 
posed to open works in Mulranny, Louis- 
burgh, and Kilmeena, in this union, 
towards the end of June, and increased 
numbers of persons will be employed on 
the works already existing in the union. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN HONOLULU. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask. the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs what has been 
the result of the investigation into the 
complaints of arbitrary arrest and im- 
prisonment, accompanied by exceedingly 
harsh treatment, brought by British sub- 
jects, residents of Honolulu, against the 
authorities of the Republic of Hawaii ? 

Sir E. GREY: The cases which have 
arisen are now under consideration in 
consultation with the Law Officers of 
the Crown. 


ARDARA AND GLENTIES, COUNTY 
DONEGAL 

Mr. T. SEXTON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Swirt 
MacNEI1L), I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 
(1) whether he is aware that the comple- 
tion of the road and bridge over a river 
connecting the parishes of Ardara and 
Glenties would be of great benefit to 
the parishes of Glenties, Ardara, Inver, 
and Dunkineely, in the county of Done- 
gal; (2) whether he is aware that already 
£500 has been expended by the barony, 
and additional sums of £60 and of £40 
have been granted by the baronies of 
Banagh and Bolagh respectively to aid 
in the completion of this road and 
bridge, while the Congested Districts 
Board have promised to give some aid 
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if this sum of £100 voted by the baronies 
is approved and by the Grand 
Jury of Donegal; and (3) whether, 
having regard to the widespread distress 
and want of employment in these dis- 
tricts, and the isolation caused by de- 
ficiency of proper communication, a 
portion of the funds allocated for the 
relief of distress could be appropriated 
towards the completion of this work ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
quiring into the matters alluded to in 
the first and second paragraphs. As 
regards the concluding paragraph, I am 
informed that additional relief works 
will be opened in the Glenties Union, 
and that a road is to be made in the 
Ardara District about 10 miles from the 
particular road to which my hon. Friend 
refers. The Local Government Board 
Inspector will again shortly visit this 
district and report further on the cireum- 
stances of the people in the locality 
mentioned in the question. 


CUSTOMS STATISTICAL OFFICE. 


Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Abstractors em- 
ployed in the Statistical Office of Her 
Majesty’s Customs in London have any 
promotion open to them ? 

*THE SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham): 
The position of the abstractors now in 
the Customs Service is in itself pro- 
motion from a lower grade. It is open 
to the head of a Department to submit 
the name of any abstractor who has 
shown very exceptional knowledge and 
ability for appointment in the Second 
Division. 


LOCHMADDY POORHOUSE, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether his 
attention has been called to the con- 
dition of the Long Island Combination 
Poorhouse, at Lochmaddy, Inverness- 
shire ; whether he is aware that there is 
no separate ward for the sick and dying 
paupers ; that the so-called sanitary ar- 
rangements are of the most primitive 
and unsatisfactory kind ; that the 
inmates have to drink roof rainwater 
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contaminated with the excreta of sea- 
birds, or to use water from a pond in 
the grounds; and that the matron re- 
cently died from typhoid fever con- 
tracted through the insanitary state of 
the establishment ; and whether he pro- 
poses to take any steps in the matter ? 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: There 
are two sick-wards in this poorhouse, 
and it is to be kept in view that the 
poorhouse is a small one, the number of 
inmates sometimes being as low as two. 
It is true that there is very great diffi- 
culty in getting an adequate supply of 
water by gravitation, but the County 
Sanitary Inspector has recently made a 
survey of the ground, with the result 
that he thinks it may be possible to in- 
troduce such a supply. Pending his 
Report, arrangements have been made 
on the suggestion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for having a supply of water 
brought in for the use of the house by 
watercart. The house was, from a 
sanitary point of view, in an unsatis- 
factory condition, and the Board pointed 
this out to the local house committee, who 
are now taking steps to remedy its 
deficiencies. It is the case that the 
matron recently died of typhoid fever, 
but it is not known how the disease was 
contracted. I have requested the Local 
Government Board to furnish me with a 
further report, in a month hence, as to 
whether the sanitary arrangements have 
been put right by the house committee, 
and whether any further progress has 
been made with the water supply. 


TIUMPAN HEAD, LEWIS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Commissioners on Northern Lighthouses 
have, since the 19th March 1895, been 
able to obtain the statutory sanction of 
Trinity House for the erection of a 
lighthouse on Tiumpan Head, Island of 
Lewis ? 


Mr. BRYCE: I have received no 
communications from the Trinity Houss 
or the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses on the subject of Tiumpan Head 
since the 19th March last. I can only 
refer the hon. Member to my replies to 
him of the 19th and 20th of that 
month. 
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Mr. WEIR asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would make any attempt 
to obtain the information ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have no right to 
interefere with the statutory discretion 
of the Trinity House. It is for them to 
say whether they approve or not. 

Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ask whether Trinity House 
has come to a decision 4 

Mr. BRYCE: The Estimate for this 
year is already made up, and therefore 
the matter is not urgent. 


NESS HARBOUR, SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether steps will be 
taken to push forward the Ness Harbour 
works during the summer ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
improvements of the Port Ness Harbour 
is in the hands of trustees. Acting on 
their own responsibility these gentlemen 
made terms with the contractor, which 
would have involved the expendi- 


ture of a much larger sum than has 
ever been contemplated. I have decided 
that these terms cannot be approved of, 


and that until affairs are on a more satis- 
factory footing, the Government subsidy 
must be withheld. In the meantime 
good progress is being made with the 
breakwater, which is being built under 
another contractor. 


“COSTA RICA PACKET.”’ 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the preliminary proceed- 
ings in the matter of arbitrating on the 
claims of the captain, owners, and crew 
of the Costa Rica Facket have yet been 
brought to a conclusion 1 

Sir E. GREY: The Convention pro- 
viding for the submission of these claims 
to arbitration has been signed. The 
ratifications will be exchanged as soon 
as it has received the approval of the 
States General of the Netherlands. 


TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that in 
many districts the Commissioners of 
Land Tax, who, according to law, are 
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the proper persons to elect the Commis- 
sioners of Income.Tax, have not met for 
several years, and that in some cases the 
Commissioners of Income Tax are prac- 
tically a self-elected body ; and whether 
he will take the necessary steps to cause 
the Commissioners of Land Tax to be 
periodically summoned for the purpose 
of filling up vacancies in the office of 
Commissioner of Income Tax ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I have no 
knowledge of the facts referred to in the 
question. The jurisdiction of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, or of the Treasury, 
is very limited in these matters; but if 
my hon. Friend will give me particulars 
of the cases to which he alludes, I will 
cause full inquiry to be made, and if—- 
as would appear to be the case—the ad- 
ministration of the Income Tax in the 
district is found to be defective all prac- 
ticable steps shall be taken to improve it. 


COLONEL LONGBOURNE. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has put a case to Colonel Longbourne, 
R.M., regarding the discrepancies in the 
statements which that gentleman has 
made about the presence of Lord Clanri- 
carde’s bailiff, Moran, on the Petty 
Sessions Bench at Woodford ; whether 
Colonel Longbourne still adheres to his 
statements that Moran is not Lord 
Clanricarde’s bailiff and did not sit on 
the Bench with the Magistrates, and 
that he only stood for a short time with- 
in the area reserved for the Magistrates ; 
and, if so, whether he will give an oppor- 
tunity of proving by sworn evidence that 
Moran sat on a chair beside Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s agent for the space of an hour 
on the Bench; and what action he 
proposes to take in this matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
communicated with Colonel Longbourne, 
and informed him that it would have 
been more satisfactory had he, in the 
first instance, stated that, although no 
bailiff was on the Bench on the occasion 
in question, yet another person employed 
in some other capacity by Mr. Tener did 
occupy a place. The person referred to 
was present as the friend, and at the 
invitation of Mr. Tener, not of Colonel 
Longbourne, and it does not appear to 
me, under all the circumstances, that 
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further action is called for. I am satis- 
fied that Colonel Longbourne’s original 
report was not intended to wilfully mis- 
lead; it erred on the side of omission in 
not being as full as it might have been, 
and, as I have pointed out, I have told 
Colonel Longbourne that in this respect 
it was to be regretted his report did not 
satisfactorily explain all the facts of the 
case. 


ALDERSHOT CAMP. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the sickness and deaths 
caused by the sewage farm at the North 
Camp, Aldershot; and whether any- 
thing has yet been done to remedy the 
evils complained of ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said: It is not known that any case of 
death can be attributed to the sewage 
farm at Aldershot; but it is admitted 
that the farm is not in a satisfactory state. 
Negotiations with the local authorities 
are proceeding with a view to a new 
sewage farm being established at a 
greater distance from the camp; and, 
meanwhile, steps are being taken for the 
improvement of the present farm. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 
whether it was the fact that in the case 
of some officers who were taken ill their 
friends had to defray the expenses of 
employing private doctors, and that the 
War Department had to refuse to refund 
the money ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
That seems to be a separate question 
altogether from the question on the 
Paper, which has reference to the sewage 


farm. 


TRAFFIC#kTO THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. J. BIGWOOD : I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther, to lessen the congestion of traffic 
at the Palace Yard entrance to this 
House, he would permit the thorough- 
fare between Derby Street and the 
Embankment to be used by cabs and 
carriages during the Parliamentary 
Session ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH : The congestion to 
which the hon. Member refers has been 
largely due to the Embankment being 
closed for repairs, and will, I hope, be 
lessened now that the Embankment is 
open again. The approach through 
Derby Street is a dangerous one, and 
so long as the Horse Guards’ Avenue, a 
wide and open thoroughfare, is so little 
used, I doubt whether a sufficient case 
exists for adopting the hon. Member’s 
suggestion. But the question shall be 
considered. 


NEW ZEALAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that the Government of New 
Zealand have seized the New Zealand 
Midland Railway, the property of an 
English company, although the matters 
in dispute between the Government and 
the company are actually before arbi- 
trators appointed in accordance with the 
company’s contract; and whether the 
Government will use their good offices 
with the Government of the colony to 
secure for the company a fair hearing of 
their case ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
communication from the colony on this 
subject, and are not at present, therefore, 
in a position to take any action in the 
matter. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE: Will the 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to 
obtain some information? This is a 
matter of very serious importance. 

Mr. BUXTON : If the company de- 
sired to make a complaint in reference 
to a matter like this, they would do so 
either through the governor or direct. We 
cannot act until we get some complaint. 


EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty what is the number of cruisers now 
employed in patrolling the East African 
coast for the suppression of the slave 
trade ; what is the cost per annum of 
maintaining this squadron ; and what is 
the average amount per annum paid it 
in bounties ? 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): At present there are three ships 
employed on the East African Coast, 
but the suppression of the slave trade 
is merely part of their duties, and pro- 
bably as many would be employed if 
there were no slave trade. The cost 
of the ships cannot be stated without 
much time and labour. 
annual amount paid in bounties during 
the last six years was £3,604. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL asked 


whether the hon. Member could give any | 


figures as to the number of boats 


attached to these ships now employed | 


that would not otherwise be employed ? 
Mr. ROBERTSON : I have no figures 
to show that. 


DISMISSAL OF A COASTGUARDSMAN. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Edward Holmes, late of the 
Coastguards, for 20 years in the service, 


and a man of good character, who re-| 
fused his pension of £26 per annun, | 


pending an appeal to the Lords of the 
Admiralty against his dismissal on the 
ground that he had not been afforded an 
opportunity of explanation ; will he ex- 
plain on what ground this man was dis- 
missed ; and, whether he is aware that 
the man and his family are now in 
Londonderry in a state of extreme 
destitution 1 

Mr. ROBERTSON: My attention 
was called to this case by the hon. 
Member, and after due inquiry I 
informed him that there seemed no 
reason for re-opening the case, which 
had been already thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Admiralty. Holmes was 
reported by a Court of Inquiry to have 
been guilty of several acts of breach of 
discipline and neglect of duty. The 
Superintendent of Naval Reserves, after 
careful consideration of the whole case, 
decided to deprive him of his good con- 
duct badges, and ordered him to apply 
for his pension. I have no knowledge 
as to the man having refused his pen- 
sion, nor as to his being in a state of des- 
titution. If this latter be the case, it is 
his own fault for not taking the pension. 

Mr. ROSS: If the man applies now 
for his pension, will he get it? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON : Of course. He 
is entitled to it. 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for Dublin County, 
N. (Mr. J. J. Clancy), I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, whether any settle- 
ment has yet been arrived at of the 
claims of the Second Division Clerks of 
the Secretary’s Office, General Post 
Office, Dublin ; and, whether, if there is 
no immediate prospect of a satisfactory 
arrangement being come to, he will con- 
sent to have the matter referred to the 
Commission about to be appointed to in- 
quire into the grievances of the post 
office officials. 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 


|(Mr. Arnotp Morty, Nottingham, E.): 
| The case referred to by the hon. Member 


is under the consideration of the 
Treasury, and I am shortly expecting 
a decision. The matter will not be 
referred to the Committee alluded to. 


MERCANTILE MARINE FUND. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, when he proposes to 
comply with Section 679 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, which requires the Board 
of Trade, as soon as may be after the 
meeting of Parliament in every year, to 
cause the accounts of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund for the preceding year to 
be laid before Parliament, -by so laying 
the accounts for the year 1894; and, 
whether these accounts will be so laid 
before the Estimates for 1895-96, in con- 
nection with the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, are brought on for discussion. 

Mr. BRYCE: Under an Order of the 
Treasury made in 1889 and renewed in 
1894 under the provisions of the Accounts 
Presentation Act of 1869, the accounts 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund are now 
presented only as part of the appropria- 
tion accounts for each year, and are pre- 
sented shortly after the meeting of Par- 
liament. Those for the year 1893-94 
were so presented in February last. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAINCY 
GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. GILBERT BEITH (Inverness 

Burghs) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 

State for War, if he is aware that a 


OF 
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grievance of long standing exists with 
respect to a Presbyterian Chaplaincy at 
Gibraltar ; and, if, as recommended by 
the Army Chaplains Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, the Government 
will add a Chaplaincy to the Establish- 
ment to supply the want complained of, 
thus providing that the Presbyterian 
Actirg Chaplain at Gibraltar may be 
under the same terms as to length of 
service as all other chaplains and all 
officers and men serving in the Army ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

The number of Presbyterian soldiers 
usually quartered at Gibraltar, taking 
the average of many years, is not nearly 
sufficient to justify the appointment of 
a commissioned Presbyterian Chaplain 
to the Forces. At this moment the pre- 
sence in the fortress of a Scotch regiment 
might seem to afford sufficient reason 
for such an appointment, but this reason 
will disappear when the regiment in 
question leaves Gibraltar on its tour of 
service. 


Cruelty to 


FORT GEORGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


Mr. BEITH: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he is aware that 
the Presbyterian Acting Chaplain, minis- 
tering at Fort George, Inverness-shire, 
does not preach in Gaelic, while the 
great majority of the troops at the depét 
are Gaelic-speaking, and members and 
adherents of the Free Church ; and, if 
the Government will grant the privileges 
and remuneration of an Acting Chaplain 
to a minister who can preach in Gaelic, 
and will be nominated by the Free 
Church of Scotland for service among the 
troops at that depét ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Acting Chaplain of a depdt is 
appointed on the recommendation of 
the Commanding Officer, and while he 
holds the appointment it is not in the 
power of the War Department to grant 
the emoluments and privileges of the 
office to any other minister. I certainly 
think that at Fort George, where a large 
proportion, at any rate, of the recruits 
must be Gaelic-speaking, the Acting 
Chaplain ought to be able to speak 
Gaelic, and I am making some inquiry 
into this individual case. I may add 
that the present Acting Chaplain has 
held the appointment for eleven years. 
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Mr. WEIR asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would take some steps for 
the appointment of a Gaelic-speaking 
minister at a depét where there were as 
many as 400 Gaelic-speaking soldiers. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will inquire whether it is the case that 
there are so many Gaelic-speaking 
recruits at the depdt. If there are so 
many who are without the services of a 
Gaelic-speaking minister, that is—I am 
expressing my own opinion only—a state 
of things that ought not to exist. 

Mr. BEITH asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the advisa- 
bility of appointing a Gaelic-speaking 
minister as suggested in his question. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; an Acting Chaplain has been 
appointed, and while he is Acting Chap- 
lain he must receive the payment in 
respect of the services for the Presby- 
terian troops. We cannot duplicate the 
emoluments of the Chaplain, and the 
present Acting Chaplain, as long as he 
holds the office, must, I am afraid, 
receive the emoluments. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
any Report of the Inspection, under the 
Cruelty to Animals (39 and 40 Vict., 
c. 77) has been made by the Inspector 
for 1894; and, if so, when will the 
Report be presented ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquitn, Fife, E.): The Report, 
so far as England and Scotland are con- 
cerned, is ready for presentation. We 
are waiting for the Irish portion, which 
is promised and will, I hope, be ready 
very shortly. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 
whether it would not be possible to have 
these Reports presented much earlier in 
the year. When presented very late 
they were not of much use. 


Mr. ASQUITH: These Reports are 
founded upon returns which do not come 
in until some time after the beginning of 
the year. There must, therefore, be some 
delay ; but I will do what I can to 
expedite the presentation: 
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STIRLING FREE CHURCH. 

. Mr. BEITH: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he is aware that 
the Presbyterian Acting Chaplain in 
Stirling, nominated by the War Office, 
receives capitation pay for troops who do 
not attend his ministry, and who worship 
in the Free South Church there ; and, if 
the Government will order that capita- 
tion grant be paid to the clergymen of 
the Free Church who have ministered 
there to the troops without remuneration 
for nearly fifty years ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Arrangements are under consideration 
locally which will, I have some reason to 
hope, meet the wish expressed in the hon. 
Member’s question. 


DISCHARGING FIREARMS IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whe- 
ther his attention has been called 
to the fact that complaints were 


made to the constabulary authorities 
that, on the night of the 22nd May, 
a sheriff's bailiff and emergency man 


named Barney Mulloy discharged shots 
from a revolver in a public street 
of Mount Charles, Donegal ; that about 
ten days previously he had also dis- 
charged his revolver in the village of 
Trosses, and had likewise drawn his 
revolver upon three sailors and threat- 
ened to shodt them ; (2) whether he is 
aware that on the 20th May, District 
Inspector Flower attended in Mount 
Charles for the purpose of investigating 
charges by local gentlemen against Ser- 
geant Woods, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
of the Mount Charles Station, or neglect 
of duty in not promptly prosecuting 
Mulloy; (3) was this investigation 
public or private; who were examined 
as witnesses; and were the witnesses 
sworn; (4) will the charges against 
Mulloy be investigated in the ordinary 
way by the institution of criminal pro- 
ceedings ; and (5) is Mulloy still licensed 
to carry firearms by the resident magis- 
trate ; and, if so, will his licence be sus- 
pended pending the investigation of the 
several churges preferred against him ? 
*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Complaints 
have been made to the constabulary to 
the effect stated in the first paragraph, 
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with the exception that the police are 
not aware, nor has any complaint been 
made to them, that the bailiff drew his 
revolver on the sailors. The district 
inspector had a conversation, on the 
date mentioned in second paragraph, 
with a man who made a complaint of 
of the nature indicated against the 
local sergeant. The District Inspector 
was on ordinary inspection on the oeca- 
sion, and there was no investigation in 
the strict sense of the word, as it was 
not on oath and no witnesses were 
examined. The bailiff Mulloy was 
prosecuted at Petty Sessions yesterday 
for the offences to which I have referred 
in my reply to the first paragraph. He 
was fined 10s. (the maximum penalty) 
in one case, and bound over to keep the 
peace for twelve months in the second 
case. 


Recruiting. 


SNEEM PIER, COUNTY KERRY. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state what has been the cause of 
the delay in the erection of a pier at 
Sneem, County Kerry, by the Congested 
Districts Board; and whether he is 
aware that the construction of this pier 
was promised twelve months ago, and . 
that the grand jury in the meantime 
passed a presentment for £150 to con- 
struct an approach road, the amount 
estimated by the county surveyor ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY ; The question 
refers, it is presumed, to the erection of 
a pier at Sneem, County Kerry. Iam 
informed by the Congested Districts 
Board that the difficulties in arranging 
with local owners about an approach 
road to the proposed pier at this place 
have caused delay, but that if the matter 
is settled in a reasonable time the Board 
will construct the pier. 


In answer to a further question, 


*Mr. J. MORLEY promised to do 
what he could to influence the Congested 
Districts Board to proceed with the 
work. 


RECRUITING. 
Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
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been directed to the fact that in the last 
Annual Report of the Inspector General 
of recruiting, some stress is laid on a 
gradual improvement having taken place 
in the social position of the recruits ; 
whether such improvement is observable 
in the educational acquirement of the 
recruits ; and whether, having regard to 
the importance of securing for the 
modern soldier a fair prospect of civil 
employment upon leaving the colours, he 
will reconsider the desirability of offer- 
ing special encouragement to warrant or 
non-commissioned officers and men, in 
availing themselves of such facilities for 
technical education as the various gar- 
rison towns may afford ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As compulsory attendance at school was 
abolished for soldiers in 1886 there are 
no means of ascertaining the educational 
acquirements of recruits. Little more 
than one-third of the men hold certifi- 
cates of education, but there is a steady 
and satisfactory increase in the number 
of those who hold first and second class 
certificates. As regards the offer of en- 


couragement to non-commissioned officers 
and men to improve their knowledge by 


taking advantage of technical schools, 
this is a very excellent object, and while 
I have nothing to add to my reply of 
Tuesday last, I will bear the matter in 
mind. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked, 
with reference to the last paragraph of 
the question whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that out of 8,000 
discharged soldiers on the official register 
last year only 350 had obtained employ- 
ment under Government, and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman endorsed the 
optimistic report of the Inspector Gene- 
ral of recruiting with reference to the 
recruiting establishment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, on the ground that the 
matter did not arise out of the question 
on the Order Paper. 


LONDON POSTMEN’S UNIFORM. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether any 
complaints or representations have 
reached him as to irregularities on the 
part of the London Postmen in the 
matter of uniform ; and whether any in- 
quiry has been held on this subject by 
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the officials of the Postal Department ; 
and, if so, whether it is probable that he 
will be in possession of any Report as 
to the facts, prior to taking the Vote for 
the Uniform Clothing of the Postal 
Service ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have 
received no representations, except those 
of the hon. Member, as to irregularities 
on the part of London Postmen in the 
matter of wearing their uniform. An 
inquiry in the matter has been made 
by a Departmental Committee, which 
has made a report recommending certain 
changes with the object of promoting 
smartness as well as the comfort of the 
men. These recommendations are now 
under consideration, but some little time 
may elapse before a decision can be 
arrived at. 


SWINE FEVER ACT. 

Mr. HENRY CHAPLIN (Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
it is true that, although the Swine Fever 
Act has now been in operation for nearly 
two years, the number of cases reported 
to the Board of Agriculture for the first 
20 weeks of 1895 considerably exceeds 
the number reported for the first 20 
weeks in 1894, and largely exceeds the 
number of cases reported for the similar 
period in 1893 and 18921 

*TnHE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
GarpDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : 
It is the case that the number of Reports 
of swine fever received during the first 
20 weeks of the current year consider- 
ably exceeds the corresponding figure for 
1894; but the proportion of cases in 
which the disease is actually found to 
exist is now very much less than it was, 
and during the last seven weeks there has 
been a slight reduction in the number of 
outbreaks as compared with 1894. This 
fact, coupled with the reduction of the 
number of cases reported from Ireland, 
gives me some ground for hoping that 
the position will continue to prove. 


RABIES. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether rabies is increasing to such an 
alarming extent in Great Britain that 
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339 cases of that disease have been re- 
ported during the first 20 weeks of 1895, 
as against 69 cases in 1894 ; 34 cases in 

1893 ; and 9 cases only in 1892—during 
the first 20 weeks of each of those years 
respectively. 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: It is 
unfortunately the case that rabies has 
increased to the extent stated in the 
question—the increase, however, being 
practically confined to the counties of 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and the “West 
Riding. I need scarcely say that the 
subject is one which is engaging my 
anxious attention, and we are constantly 
in communication with the local authori- 
ties with a view to secure the efficient 


enforcement of the muzzling regulations | 


which are now in operation over prac- 
tically the whole of the dangerous dis- 
tricts. If in addition we secure ade- 
quate support from public opinion and 
from the magisterial bench when breaches 
of the regulations are brought under 
their notice by the police, there should 
be no difficulty in effecting an early and 
substantial improvement of the position 
as regards this terrible disease. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether the 
Board of Agriculture were taking any 
direct action to check the spread of the 
disease ? 

*Mr. GARDNER replied that it was 
unnecessary for the Board to take direct 
action. The Board was in constant 
communication with the local authorities 
on this subject. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman thought that 
action taken through the local authori- 
ties was sufficient in view of this extra- 
ordinary increase in rabies ? 

*Mr. GARDNER said, that all the 
Department could do was to induce the 
local authorities to enforce the muzzling 
order. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether no 
further action would be taken by the 
Board of Agriculture ? 

*Mr. GARDNER: No, Sir; it is 
not necessary. 


POTATO CROPS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant whether he has 
received a Resolution from the Mohill 
Board of Guardians, praying that they 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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may be enabled to obtain as a loan from 
the Board of Works a sum varying from 
£100 to £300, for the purpose of supply- 
ing to the farmers of the union 
spraying machines for the protection of 
their potato crops, the loan to be repaid 
on the same terms as the Seeds Loan; 
and, whether he can state what steps 
will be taken with regard to this 
request ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I regret I 
have nothing to add to the reply which 
I gave to the question addressed to me 
on this point by the hon. Member for 
Cork on the 16th instant. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I should like to 


ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 

he can find another sum for the English 

farmers who are in the same condition 4 
[ No. answer was given]. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN PENSION. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he can 
state on what ground a special campaign 
pension has been refused to Philip Curran, 
of Derrywillow, County Leitrim, who 
served in the 59th Regiment, and was 
two years with the colours in China, and 
assisted at the capture of Canton, and at 
several other engagements ! 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
do not trace any application from Philip 
Curran of the 59th Regiment. If the 
dates of the man’s enlistment and dis- 
charge are communicated to the War 
Office, further inquiry can be made. 


PLYMOUrH POST OFFICE. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: 
On behalf of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth, Sir Edward Clarke), 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
why the scheme for regulating the hours 
of employment of the sorting clerks in 
the Plymouth Post Office, which was 
approved by the Surveyor in 1894, and 
returned to Plymouth sanctioned. in 
March last, has not been brought into 
force ; and, whether he can say if it will 
be brought into operation at an early 
date ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Some 
delay in giving effect to the scheme 
referred to has unfortunately occurred 
owing to a misapprehension on the part 
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of the officers charged with carrying out 
the scheme, but I am now informed that 
the new arrangements of duties will take 
effect on Sunday next. 


GUN LICENCE, COUNTY GALWAY. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on what 
grounds was Mr. Thomas Mulvahill, of 
Whitegate, County Galway, refused a 
gun licence by the resident magistrate of 
the district ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : It appears 
that in December last the licensing 
officer did refuse to issue an arms licence 
in this case. It is, of course, open to 


Mulvahill to make a fresh application 
which will be promptly complied with. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

Mr. J. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, can he state how many work- 
men have been dismissed from the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, during the current 
month; and, whether the dismissals 
include any of the foremen or persons in 
authority ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. 
Woopatt, Hanley): Two hundred and 
sixty-five persons have been discharged 
in May from Woolwich Arsenal, includ- 
ing one principal foreman, one foreman, 
and one assistant foreman. This reduc- 
tion is under 2} per cent. on the number 
of men employed at the beginning of the 
month 


TAILORS’ STRIKE AT ASHTON- 
UNDER-LYNE. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): On behalf of the 
hon. Member for West Ham (Mr. Keir 
Harpiz), I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that a second batch of tailors on strike 
at Ashton.under-Lyne were fined 5s. and 
costs at the Police Court for alleged 
obstruction, although it was proved that 
the pickets kept constantly on the move, 
and did not of themselves cause any 
obstruction; and whether any action 
can be taken to prevent Magistrates 
from interfering with pickets who are 
acting legally ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: This is the same 
point as that raised by the hon. Member 
in a question to me a short time back. 
The facts were not disputed. The 
defendants were represented by Coun- 
sel, and the Justices expressed themselves 
willing to state a case for the opirion of 
the Divisional Court if Counsel con- 
sidered they were wrong in their con- 
struction of the law. Under those 
circumstances I cannot interfere. 


RIOTS AT RUSSIAN COTTON MILLS. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if his atten- 
tion has been called to the report from 
Moscow, dated 23rd May, which recently 
appeared in the Standard, to the effect 
that the frequency of riots at cotton 
spinning mills in the central manufac- 
turing districts of Russia is increasing ; 
that recently a riot broke out at a mill 
in the Ivanhoe district, Tekova, at which 
a Mr. J. Crawshaw was the manager, 
with two English foremen ; and that, 
after the two foreman had held the 
crowd at bay for some hours, Mr. J. 
Crawshaw was beaten to death and his 
body mutilated beyond recognition ; is 
he aware that Mr. J. Crawshaw leaves 
a widow and two young children ; that 
no news has been heard of one of the 
two foremen, who is reported to have 
made his escape after being severely 
beaten ; that the manager’s house was 
completely sacked ; and that two gover- 
nesses, one being an Englishwoman, 
received more or less severe injuries ; 
will he inquire into the accuracy of 
this report; and what action Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
in the matter? I should like to say 
that I ask this question on behalf of 
the elder brother of Mr. Crawshaw, who 
is one of my constituents. 

Sir E. GREY : The attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the statement, and Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg has 
already been requested to report upon 
the matter and will make immediate 
inquiry. Until that report is received 
it would be premature to say what action 
should be taken. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Will the 
House have notice of the Report when 
the hon. Gentleman receives it ? 
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Sim E. GREY: As soon as the in- 
formation is received it will be sent to 
the relatives. If the hon. Member likes 
to put down a question, I shall be pleased 
to give him all the information we 
obtain. 


DEATH AT CHARMOUTH, DORSET, 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, if his attention has been 
called to the death of Charles Rowe, of 
Charmouth, Dorset, who was brought 
back to his lodgings at midnight on 16th 
December 1894 in an insensible condi- 
tion, and died two days afterwards ; is 
he aware that Rowe was allowed to 
remain all night in the passage of the 
house where he lodged, and no medical 
man was called in to attend him until 
late in the afternoon of the next day ; 
by whom was Rowe’s death certified, 
and what was stated upon the certificate 
to have been the cause of death ; was 
any inquiry made by the police into the 
circumstances under which Rowe met 
with the injuries which resulted in his 
death, or any inquest held ; and does he 
contemplate taking any steps to carry 
out the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Death Certification, and 
to ensure that every case of sudden, 
violent, or suspicious death shall be in- 
quired into by a public official 1 

*Mr. ASQUITH: My attention was 
called, in January, to the case of Charles 
Rowe, of Charmouth, Dorset, who was 
brought back to his lodgings &t mid- 
night on December 16, 1894, in an in- 
sensible condition, and died two days 
afterwards. The facts, as reported to 
me, are, that Rowe was allowed to remain 
all night in the passage of the house 
where he lodged, and no medical man 
was called in to attend him until late in 
the afternoon of the next day. Dr. 
Kerby, who attended the deceased, gave 
a certificate that death was due to con- 
cussion of the spine and paralysis. 
Before giving this certificate he informed 
the coroner of the facts, and was told by 
him that he might properly give the 
certificate. Inquiries were made by the 
police, but they failed to find any ground 
for supposing the injury to be other 
than accidental. The coroner, in whose 
discretion it lies to hold or not to hold 
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an inquest, did not consider it necessary 
to hold one. The recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Death Certi- 
fication are receiving consideration b 
the Local Government Board, but they 
would hardly affect a case like this, 
where the facts came fully before the 
officer empowered by law to hold a public 
inquiry. I think the case is one where 
an inquest might properly have been 
held, but I have no power to give in- 
structions in this matter to the coroner. 


PARISH PROPERTY. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is neces- 
sary that a Parish Council should have 
a common seal before they can insist 
upon a transfer to them of parish pro- 
perty, being capital money now invested 
in the name of the churchwardens ; and 
what steps a Parish Council should take 
to obtain such a transfer, when the bank 
at which the churchwardens’ account 
has been kept refuses to make tho 
transfer, on the ground that a Parish 
Council being a corporate body have no 
common seal ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The fact 
that the Parish Council have no common 
seal is immaterial. The hon. Member 
will see by referring to Section 3, Sub- 
section 9, of the Local Government Act, 
that that is expressly provided. I would 
suggest that the attention of the bank 
should be drawn to this provision. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to the letters by Mr. Bennett 
Burleigh from Madagascar which have 
lately appeared in The Daily Telegraph, 
and especially to the appeal addressed 
by the Queen of Madagascar to Great 
Britain; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government will offer their good offices 
in order if possible to stop the war, and 
to save this Christian and progres- 
sive people from the ruin of a military 
invasion 4 

Sir E. GREY : I have not had time 
since the hon. Member's question appeared 
on the Paper to refer to the letters in 
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The Daily Telegraph, nor has any appeal 
been received in the Foreign Office from 
the Queen of Madagascar. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would view with the 

eatest satisfaction a peaceful settlement 
of the differences between the French 
Government and the Hovas, but there 
is no prospect that the method suggested 
in the question would contribute to that 
result. 


POACHING IN COUNTY DERRY. 


Mr. W. KENNY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Antrim (Mr. W. E. 
Macartney), I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer why the Excise 
authorities have not yet prosecuted the 
three men who were poaching in the 
townland of Ballybrest, County Derry, 
on 8th August without licences, in the 
close season ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
Derby): I am informed that three 


poachers were met at Ballybrest on the 
8th of August last by two keepers, and 
that after some words the two keepers 
fired at the poachers, two of whom they 


seriously wounded in the legs and feet. 
The keepers were tried and sentenced, 
one to 12, the other to 6 months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour for the 
offence. The affair was reported to the 
Board of Inland Revenue late in Nov- 
ember last ; but they, in the exercise of 
their discretion, having regard to the 
date of the offence (between three and 
four months before the report of it) and 
the serious wounds inflicted on two of the 
poachers, decided not to take any pro- 
ceedings under the Excise Laws. It 
would now be too late to do so. 


GOLD-MINING IN WALES. 


Masor JONES (Carmarthen Dis- 
trict): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—(1) how many tons of 
ore have during the nine months last past 
been treated at the Morgan Gold Mine, 
North Wales, what is the average yield 
of gold per ton of ore treated, and what 
is the gross value of such gold ; (2) how 
many tons of ore were treated at such 
mine last month, and what was the 
average yield per ton; (3) how many 
leases or take-notes are at present held 
by lessees of the Crown for gold-mining 
purposes in North Wales, and what 
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aggregate acreage do such leases and 
take-notes embrace ; (4) what amount 
has been paid to or is due to the Crown 
by way of royalties during the last nine 
months, and what amount by way of 
dead rents and fees for leases or take- 
notes during the same period; and (5) 
is the Government taking any—and, if 
so—what steps to encourage the opening 
up and development of these mines ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It is presumed that the 
mine referred to is the Gwynfynydd 
Mine, the property of the British Gold 
Fields Company. In the period men- 
tioned, 10,747 tons of ore have been 
treated, yielding an average of 12}.dwts. 
per ton. The gross value, assuming the 
price to be £3 10s. per oz., would be 
£23,105. The reply to the second 
question is 1,385 tons, yielding an aver- 
age of 1 oz. 6 dwts. 19 grs. per ton. 
There are at present 27 leases for vary- 
ing terms, embracing an aggregate acre- 
age of upwards of 10,000 acres, and 
50 take-notes for a year, embracing an 
acreage of similar amount. The receipt 
from fees for leases or take-notes has 
been, for the nine months, £129, and 
from rent and royalties, for the year to 
3lst March 1895, £642. 

Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what is the 
date of a gold-mining lease granted by 
the Crown to Mr. R. H. Wood, of 
Rugby ; what is the area of land so 
leased ; what is the dead rent reserved 
by the Crown ; what is the term of such 
lease ; and are there any—and, if so, what 
—working conditions imposed by such 
lease; what other leases have been 
granted by the Crown to other land- 
owners in Wales, and what area do such 
leases in the aggregate embrace ; what 
are the terms of such leases, and do they 
contain any—and, if so, what—working 
conditions ; have applications been made 
puring the last three months for licences 
to work royal mines upon private lands 
in Merionethshire ; will he explain how 
it is that though applications have been 
in for months no decision has up to the 
present time been come to by the depart- 
ment as to how the applications should 
be treated ; and does the Crown intend 
to grant leases of Crown mines to 
miners irrespective of the desires of the 
landowners ¢ 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: This question only ap- 
peared on the Paper this morning, and I 
could not answer it without further 
notice. I hope, therefore, that the hon. 
Gentleman will put it off till after 
Whitsuntide. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether be can say approximately when 
the Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue for the financial year 
ending 31st March 1895, will be issued ; 
and, whether he can now state what 
details relative to the various Death 
‘Duties now levied, and their respective 
yield at the respective rates of duty, will 
be given in that Report ? 
~ Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : It is hoped that the Re- 
port will be issued by the end of July, or 
the beginning of August. With regard 
to the Estate Duty, the yield at the 
several rates of Duty will be given, also 
the capital value of the various chief 
categories of property brought under the 
charge. The same information as hereto- 


fore will be given with regard to the 
other Death Duties. 


BALINTORE HARBOUR. 

*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, having regard 
to the dangerous condition of Balintore 
Harbour as a shelter for fishing boats and 
vessels, he will state whether it is the 
fact that the Scotch Fishery Board refuse 
to consult an independent engineer ; 
and, whether they act entirely upon the 
reports of their own engineers who were 
the constructors of the harbour 4 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
cannot answer a question about the con- 
duct of the Fishery Board without 
referring it to the Fishery Board. I 
will answer the hon. Member after 
Whitsuntide. 


CHITRAL. 

Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, before taking action 
as regards Chitral affairs, Her Majesty’s 
Government will afford the House an 
opportunity of expressing its views on 
the subject ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Of course the question 
with reference to Chitral is a very grave 
one. The Government are not able at 
present to make a statement on the sub- 
ject, but when a policy is decided on the 
House will certainly be informed of it. 


INCOME TAX. 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he will take steps to 
remedy the omission in the existing law 
of any provision to enable a landlord to 
claim repayment of Income Tax, Schedule 
A, assessed vpon his farms in hand (on 
proof of no rent or profits having been 
made) in the same way as he can claim 
reduction or repayment of Income Tax, 
Schedule A (Form 192), in respect of 
any rent remitted to any of his farm 
tenants ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I do not quite understand 
in what the defect in the law to which 
the questioner refers, consists. Ifa land- 
lord who bond-fide farms his own land, 
makes no rent or profit, which I am 
afraid is often the case just now, he can 
can obtain repayment of. Income Tax, 
Schedule A, under Section 23 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act 1890. 

Mr. BIDDULPH: I have applied at 
Somerset House, and they have declined 
to grant me any relief. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: If I find out that my hon. 
Friend has not made a profit on his farm, 
I will see that he gets his money back 
again, 

Mr. BIDDULPH: I have all my 
accounts. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, as there were Amendments 
down on the Paper to the Naval Works 
Bill, he proposed to make any arrange- 
ment for bringing the Bill forward before 
Trvelve o’clock 1 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I desire to make a state- 
ment to the House with reference to 
these Votes on Account to-night. There 
are two votes included in the Paper 
relating to Uganda and the surrounding 
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district. The first vote relates to the 
administration of Uganda, but there is 
also another vote for British East Africa. 
That vote relates to payment, by way of 
purchase or compensation to the East 
Africa Company, for the territories 
to be taken over by them — territories 
which lie between Uganda and Umbasa. 
On May 13 I was asked by the hon. 
Member for the Kirkdale Division (Sir 
G. Baden-Powell)— 


‘whether, having regard to the interregnum 
in the administration of British East Africa, Her 
Majesty’s Government will forthwith complete 
the agreement come to with the British t 
Africa Company, by inviting Parliament to pro- 
vide the necessary sum of £40,000 by means of 
a Vote on Account or other method, which will 
avoid the serious delay incidental to the ordinary 
course of supply ?”’ 


In answer to that question, I said :— 


‘* Yes, Sir ; the matter will be included in the 
Vote on Account, which will be taken before 
Whitsuntide. That will be the proper oppor- 
tunity for Parliament to express an opinion on 
the subject.” 


In accordance with this statement I was 
prepared to include the Vote in the Vote 
on Account; but as I understood that 
objection was taken to that course, on 
the ground that the Vote dealt with new 
matter, and was not germane to the 
former Uganda Votes which had been 
taken, I consulted you, Sir, on the sub- 
ject, and I found that your view was 
that this was not sufficiently ejusdem 
generis with the other Votes upon 
Uganda. Being anxious to observe the 
strict rules of the House, especially with 
regard to financial matters, I at once 
determined to withdraw this Vote from 
the Vote on Account. Vote II., in head 
5, which relates to the administration of 
Uganda, will remain ; Vote VII., which 
relates to the purchase from the company 
of their rights, must be postponed. Of 
course, if I had been aware of the objec- 
tion I should have fixed a separate day 
for the discussion of this Vote. I thought 
until a short time ago that there would 
be no objection to including this Vote in 
the Vote on Account; but there is 
nothing now to be done, except to say 
that we shall not wait for the regular 
course of the Estimates. I undertake to 
put this Vote down for one day in the 
week in which we meet after Whitsun- 
tide. That being so, of course, my hon. 
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Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs will be unable to make the state- 
ment which he intended to make with 
reference to this territory lying between 
Uganda and Mombasa, and how it is to 
be dealt with. But we will fix a day 
for the full discussion of this subject. 
The hon. Member has asked me what we 
shall do to-night. If the Vote on 
Account is finished about 10 o’clock or 
some hour of that kind, we shall be able 
to go on with the Naval Works Bill, 
and I hope that we shall pass it through 
the House to-night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to Uganda is quite 
satisfactory. He has clearly explained 
to the House the reason why the Govern- 
ment have not been able to fulfil the 
pledge, which they made for the conveni- 
ence of the House, that the Vote should 
be taken before Whitsuntide. As the 
right hon. Gentleman has promised that 
the Vote shall be taken immediately after 
Whitsuntide, everybody will be satisfied 
with the course which the Government 
have adopted. I should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is in 
@ position to give us now a general view 
of the business during the week in which 
we meet again. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: As regards the first day, 
the most material thing is to fix some 
non-contentious measures, and we pro- 
pose to forward some Bills which belong 
to that class. For Monday we shall 
put down the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Bill, the Outdoor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill, the Light Railways Bill, and the 
Conciliation of Labour Disputes Bill. 
For Tuesday we propose to put down the 
Crofters Bill, the Truck Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Bill. As the first Order, at any 
rate, on Thursday we shall put down the 
Uganda Vote. That is as much as I can 
8a 


Business. 


Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire): Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man say when the Welsh Church Bill 
will be taken again ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: As soon as we possibly 


can. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: There is a 
rather important Amendment on the 
Naval Works Bill which will take some 
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time. Would it not be better to post- 
pone the Bill till after Whitsuntide ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I was told on excellent 
authority that the Report stage would 
not take more than an hour. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
townshire) ;: As the right hon. Gentleman 
says, the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill is not a contentious measure, but it 
excites a very general interest among 
Scotch Members. Has the right hon. 
Gentleman forgotten that the Scotch 
Members cannot possibly be present on 
Monday, unless they leave Scotland on 
Saturday? In view of that fact, will he 
not on this occasion depart from what is 
becoming the permanent custom, of put- 
ting down Scotch business for the first 
day after the holidays ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Thehon. Baronet has asked 
me that question before, and I must give 
him the same answer. It must be re- 
membered that I have been rather liberal 
as to the holidays. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


Mr. HANBURY : asked the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies whether it was 
not the fact that strong remonstrances 
had been made by the Government of 
New South Wales with reference to the 
long delay in the appointment of a new 
Governor ; whether it was true, as an- 
nounced in the newspapers, that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Walsall had been nominated for the 
post ; and what was the reason for the 
delay ¢ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I can 
only answer the hon. Member’s question 
to this extent. No appointment has as 
yet been made by the Government, 
and the first intimation of such appoint- 
ment, when it is made, will be given to 
the Government of New South Wales 
itself. 

Mr. HANBURY: Have not strong 
remonstrances been made on this subject ? 

Mr. BUXTON: I cannot say any- 
thing more at present. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: What is 
the reason of the delay ? 

Mr. BUXTON: I am not at liberty 
to make any further statement. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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THE LOCAL VETO BILL. 


Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it was certain that the Local 
Veto Bill would not be taken immedi- 
ately after the holidays ? 

[No answer was returned. | 


LAND LAW BILL. 

Mr. HAYDEN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could state when 
the Irish Land Bill would be taken? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I was asked to make a 
statement about the Business of the 
week after the holidays. I cannot go 
further. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE ADJOURNMENT. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER, in moving — 

“That to-morrow the House do meet at 12 of 
the clock, and at its rising do adjourn until 
Monday, the 10th of June, and that as soon as 
the Report of Supply is disposed of, Mr. Speaker 
do adjourn the House without question put ’’— 


said, I make the Motion, of course, on 
the understanding that. we take the 
Vote on Account to-night and the Report 
to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 
Mr. MELtor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS, 1895-96 (SECOND VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That a further sum,not exceeding £5,310,050, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services, and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 3lst day of 1896.” 
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Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, that on another occasion 
he should certainly raise a question on 
Vote I.; but on Vote II. he wished to 
thank the First Commissioner of Works 
for having made admission free to 
Hampton Court Gardens. In reference 
to these Gardens, to Hyde Park, and to 
other such places, he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to consent 
to the erection of those public refresh- 
ment stalls to which he had often called 
his attention. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. HeErsert GLADSTONE, 
Leeds, W.) said, he was considering the 
question which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend, but he could not hold out much 
hope of establishing what was desired in 
Hyde Park at present. It was desirable, 
however, to consider the question in the 
interests of the public. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (Nor- 
thampton) said, that it appeared to him 
his right hon. Friend was himself in 
favour of the proposal. Was there, then, 
any baneful influence at work of which 
the Committee was not aware, and which 
was standing between the public and the 
providing of temperance refreshments 4 
In the parks under the London County 
Council those kiosks were provided, and 
they were largely patronised by the 
public. If it were admitted that Hyde 
Park was a park for the general use of 
the "public and not for the use of one 
particular class, he submitted that 
what had been done in the other public 
parks could also be carried out in Hyde 
Park. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
they were aware that there was an in- 
fluence at work behind the right hon. 
Gentleman, and until that influence was 
got rid of they must necessarily be charit- 
able to the First Commissioner of Works. 
He invited the right hon. Gentleman to 
takea rideora walk with him throughsome 
of the County Council parks, and to see 
the way in which the public were catered 
for there, not only in the matter of tea 
and other refreshments, but in bicycling 
and sports of every description which the 
County Council had provided in deference 
to public opinion. Tea and other refresh- 
ments were provided for in Battersea 
Park, and every day between 10 and 
12 o’clock, there were at least a thousand 
persons learning to ride the bicycle. 
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There was no reason why a similar 
state of things should not exist in 
Hyde Park every day; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman contemplated ex- 
tending the pleasure of learning the 
bicycle to the public using Hyde Park 
he trusted that the example of the 
County Council would be followed, and 
that three or four athletic policemen 
would be taken out of their uniform, 
dressed in plain clothes, mounted on 
bicycles with the object of preventing 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry of a 
“scorcher” from making himself dis- 
agreeable to the many hundreds of other 
visitors there. The Committee could 
not hold the First Commissioner of 
Works responsible for the dilatory way 
in which the Hyde Park authorities 
adopted reforms; but he wanted to 
know whether there were not certain 
stretches of Hyde Park which might be 
devoted to lawn tennis, and in some 
cases to cricket? It seemed to him to 
be unjust that there should be in the 
centre of Hyde Park a large stretch of 
available cricket ground not used by the 
children or pedestrians while the people 
resident in the north-west of London 
were compelled to go over to Battersea 
Park, and there congest the already 
crowded recreation-grounds there. Por- 
tions of Kensington Gardens and Hyde 
Park might be used for those games. 
They might be told that there was a 
danger of interfering with persons using 
the Row. He hoped not, for the riders 
using the Row had a right to have their 
convenience consulted. But there were 
stretches of ground in the park more 
than a cricket hit away from the Row, 
and these might very well be utilised. 
This would be the means of giving 
Whiteley’s assistants, for example, the 
opportunity of recreation on a Saturday 
afternoon, and thus not compel them to 
go a long distance to Battersea Park. 
The right hon. Gentleman had done 
much good in Hyde Park already, but 
against the provision of music bands 
there had to be set off the absence of 
accommodation for the public obtaining 
a cup of tea or a glass of milk. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said 
that he was very thankful for what the 
right hon. Gentleman had already 
done in connection with the parks, and 
for what he now promised ; but he in- 
tended to bring this question forward 
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again on the regular Estimates. It 
should be clearly understood that these 
parks and gardens belonged to the 
people and not to rangers or anyone 
else. ‘The public therefore were entitled 
to have the fullest use of these recreation 
grounds. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would let the persons in 
authority know that the parks and the 
gardens must be so used that the greatest 
number of the public should get the most 
benefit from them. Provision for refresh- 
ments ought to be allowed by the 
authorities in order to meet the conve- 
nience of the public. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES aid, 
that he had no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman had done much for the parks 
during his tenure of office, but much 
still remained to be done. He knew 
Hyde Park and Battersea Park well, and 
he unhesitatingly gave the palm of 
superiority to Battersea Park. The 
macadam road in that park could not 
be beaten as a trotting ground for horses, 
while he did not know a worse piece 
of macadam than the road in Hyde 
Park. There was every reason for 
allowing games to be played, at least in 
Kensington Gardens, if not in Hyde 
Park. He was in favour of lawn tennis 
and cycling ; but in the Tuileries Gardens 
in Paris there were two real tennis 
courts, and he saw no reason why 
tennis courts should not be built either 
in Kensington Gardens or Hyde Park. 
All games were good; they developed 
youth, and added in every way to their | 
physical qualities. What had been 
carried out with so much success in 
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Battersea Park could also be carried out | 
either in Hyde Park or in Kensington | 
Gardens. | 
*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) asked whether it was not 
possible to provide more free seats in Hyde 
Park for the use of the public. In the 
north-west and other portions of the 
park there was an absolute absence of | 
seats for the use of the public, and) 
people when tired and weary were com- 
pelled to hire and pay for the use er, 
a chair. Why should this be so?! 





He also wanted information about the | 
revenue derived from letting the chairs ?| 
Was therea.contractor? If so, what did | 
the contractor pay for the privilege 


of letting the chairs. An enormous) 
revenue must be derived by some one! 


Mr. Alpheus Morton, 
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from this source. He thought, also, 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
follow what had been done in Kew 
Gardens, and erect a kiosk for light 
refreshments. Some five or six years ago 
he appealed to the then Commissioner of 
Works to provide the public with some 
kind of light refreshments in Kew Gar- 
dens, and, after some two or three years 
pegging away, the right hon. Gentleman 
gave way, and undertook that a kiosk 
should be erected. This had been done 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin while he 
was in Office. Why, he asked, could 
not something of the same kind be done 
in Hyde Park? Those who visited the 
park, especially on Sundays, had no 
opportunity of slaking their thirst, except 
by leaving the park and going to the 
neighbouring taverns. He wished to ask 
the First Commissioner three questions : 
First, whether he would not provide 
more free seats for the public in Hyde 
Park? Secondly, who had the letting of 
the chairs, and where the money went to ! 
and Thirdly, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see to the erection of a 
kiosk in Hyde Park for the sale of light 
refreshments as speedily as possible ? 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
was understood to refer to the wages of 
the men employed at Holyrood Park 
and the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. In 
Kew Gardens, also, there were four women 
employed at only 9s. 4d. a week, which 
was very far from a living wage. He 
did not move a reduction, in the hope 
that his right hon. Friend would see to 
these matters. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) asked whether anything had 
been done with regard to the pay and 
allowances of the gardeners employed in 
Kew Gardens. A Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed some time ago, and 
he recently asked a question on the sub- 
ject, and was told that the matter was 
still under consideration. The wages of 
the men should, he contended, be levelled 
up to the same class of workmen em- 
ployed in the parks and gardens within 
the metropolitan area. He desired to 
ask the Minister whether there was any 
chance of an early settlement. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) hoped that in any changes that 
might be made in the direction of 
allowing games in Hyde Park, the 
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comfort of elderly persons and others 
unable to take part in those games, but 
who still desired to use the Park, would 
be considered. He hoped that the First 
Commissioner would remember that those 
persons had to walk about the park for 
exercise, and that he would reserve some 
parts where they could walk in safety. 
Sin ARTHUR HAYTER (Walsall) 
said, that he remembered a kiosk in 
Hyde Park, and had himself played 
cricket there without interference. It 
must, however, be remembered that Hyde 
Park was used for exercising our horse 
soldiers, and, that the space was limited. 
If rough cricket were all that was desired, 
that was well enough, but he doubted 
whether there was sufficient spare space 
to lay out special grounds for cricket. 
Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked for a definition as to the right of 
the public to play games in the public 
parks. He agreed to a great extent 


with the hon. Member for Battersea 
(Mr. J. Burns) that games ought to be 
allowed in those parts of the parks which 
were not much used. No doubt Battersea 
Park was congested owing to the oppor- 
tunities there afforded. He expressed a 


desire for a larger number of free seats 
for the accommodation of the poorer 
portion of the public. He did not know 
how the system of hiring out chairs 
originated, or, rather, of receiving a 
revenue in the park from a number of 
private chairs, which, if they brought in 
any money to the public, ought to figure 
in the appropriations in aid. He did not 
believe that a penny of that revenue 
ever reached the Treasury at all. If not, 
they ought to know where the money 
went to. If there were a contractor, 
whom did he pay? He was glad that a 
greater use was being made of our 
military bands. This was, he thought, 
good both for the bands and for the 
public, but he thought that the public 
ought to contribute towards the 
expense of the band, and not allow 
that expense to fall, as heretofore, on 
the officers of the respective regiments. 
So long as the bands played for the 
benefit of the regiments it might be fair 
that the expense should be borne by the 
officers ; but if the bands were going to 
play in the parks for the entertainment 
of the public, it was not fair that the 
burden should continue to be borne by 
the officers only. 
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who had the appointment of park- 
keepers, and whether preference was 
given to discharged soldiers and sailors. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said 
that, as far as he was concerned, all the 
appointments were given to old soldiers 
and sailors, and the soldiers were taken 
from all branches of theservice. Thepark- 
keepers were appointed by the First 
Commissioner, and the gate-keepers by 
the Ranger. He was aware that 
the expenses of the military bands 
were largely defrayed by the officers, 
supplemented by the earnings of the 
bandsmen themselves. As to the 
paying of the bands for playing in the 
parks, one of the conditions which the 
military authorities made at the outset 
was that no payment should be made by 
the Government. If any representation 
were brought forward that it was 
desirable that some contribution should 
be made towards the expenses in 
connection with playing in the parks, 
he should be happy to consider it ; 
but at present no such representation 
had been made. As to wages at Kew, 
it was now settled that the wages of 
gardeners and labourers should be brought 
up to the scale of those paid in the 
London suburban parks. As to games 
in the parks, he should be only too glad 
to see opportunities for the playing of 
healthy games wherever it was possible 
to allow them. It was not only in 
Battersea Park such opportunities were 
allowed, because in Regent’s Park pitches 
were given to no fewer than 340 different 
associations. That of itself put a con- 
siderable amount of pressure upon those, 
who had to look after the parks. There 
were, of course, two sides to the ques- 
tion. He had considered the matter 
carefully with regard to Hyde Park, 
although it did not rest altogether with 
him, , One of the practical difficulties he 
saw was, that if the park were to be 
made available for cricket, it ought to be 
chiefly available on Saturdays, which 
was the day most open to schools; but 
that was the day when the park was 
used almost from end to end by volun- 
teers. He would look into the matter 
carefully again. It might be possible at 
the west end of the park to find places 
where cricket might be played with the 
minimum of inconvenience to the general 
public; but the matter would have to, 
be carefully thought out, as in the part 
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of the park which was crossed by the 
public footpaths, the interests of the public 
and of the hon. Member for Islington 
would have to be carefully safeguarded. 
It was a matter of considerable difficulty 
and he would give to it all the attention 
in his power. With regard to the seats, 
the practice which had existed for some 
time had been to put the matter in the 
hands of a contractor, who bore all the 
expense and took all he could get, paying 
nothing for the privilege. It might seem 
an advantageous bargain for the con- 
tractor, but he had to bear large expenses 
and to meet considerable losses. He 
had to keep up a large staff in proportion 
to the takings, and he had to do a good 
deal of work in removing the chairs con- 
tinually when large meetings and other 
events occurred. There were, no doubt, 
outgoings which prevented the bargain 
being so good as some might think. The 
system had existed for some time, and 
he could not say he had had occasion to 
look into it closely ; but he would under- 
take to do so. [Several non. Men- 
BERS: “ Who is the contractor?”] Mr. 
Shotton. [Mr. Cremer: “ Are there 


private chairs in any other park ?” 


Yes, in St. James’s, Regent’s an 
other Parks. He would consider 
whether a sufficient number of free 
seats were provided ; he was under the 
impression that there were a considerable 
number in the north-west corner of Hyde 
Park. He quite agreed that there ought 
to be an ample supply of free seats for 
the public in all the parks. He had 
general sympathy with the proposal of 
the establishment of kiosks, and as far 
as he could, he would meet the wishes 
that had been expressed. 

*Mr. CREMER said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that there was already 
a kiosk and refreshment place in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. That might be all very 
well for the nursemaids and the guards- 
men who frequented that particular part 
of the park, but it was very little use for 
the general public. There was near the 
Reformers’ Tree a clump of trees where 
a kiosk could be erected, in an admirable 
position ; to some extent it would be out of 
sight, and yet be very convenient for large 
numbers of people who frequented that 
part of the park. With regard to the 
chairs he was satisfied that there must 
be an enormous revenue derived from 
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the lending of them. How did the con- 
tractor obtain the right? Was it granted 
by the Ranger or by the First Commis- 
sioners? The wooden chairs could be 
bought for 2s. or 3s. each. There must 
be an enormous revenue made out of the 
transaction, and it ought not to be the 
monopoly of one man. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : 
The contract was granted some time ago. 
[Several Hon. MemBers: “ By public 
tender ?”| TI cannot say. 

*Mr. CREMER asked if the same 
contractor possessed the right to place 
chairs in any other park ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
Yes, in St. James’s Park. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he did not 
want the whole of Hyde Park given up 
to games. There were parts of the park 
that were rarely used, and here there 
might be a certain number of lawn tennis 
and cricket pitches, which would not 
interfere with the enjoyment of the park 
by the public. One of the most pleasing 
signs of the times in Battersea Park 
was to see cricket matches started at 
Seven or Eight o’clock in the morning by 
workmen who had been on night duty, 
such as postmen, policemen, and gas 
stokers, who went from work to the 
park ; these were types of men 
who were very amenable to order, 
and they might very well be allowed 
to play in Hyde Park in the forenoon. 
He had derived some acquaintance with 
seating in the parks in another assembly. 
The seats in Hyde Park were not so ad- 
vantageously placed as those in Regent’s 
Park or Battersea Park. Immediately 
bicycles were allowed in Battersea Park, 
200 additional seats were provided, on 
which learners might rest. Why were 
not more seats provided in Hyde Park! 
It was, probably, not the fault of the 
First Commissioner of Works, but of 
some one else. The chairs were let on 
the contract system, and the contractor 
placed them where they were likely to 
let most readily and he would get the 
most money out of them. No regard was 
paid to the wants of the average number 
of the public. In Battersea Park the 
contract system had been abolished. The 
County Council supplied the seats, and 
they were placed where most needed. 
The seats in Hyde Park should belong 
to the Office of Works. In Battersea 
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Park the contractor who let out the 
boats was charged £400 a year for the 
privilege of having the boats there. This, 
however, was a temporary arrangement, 
for the Council intended to get the boats 
themselves. This £400 a year enabled 
the Council to keep the lawn tennis and 
cricket pitches in order. As the coster 
said : ‘‘ What we gain on the swings we 
lose on the roundabouts.” Hyde Park 
should be put abreast of Regent’s Park 
and Battersea Park. He asked the 
Government to remove the one and only 
obstacle to the proper management of 
Hyde Park. What that was he would 
leave the First Commissioner of Works 
to contemplate during the Whitsuntide 
holidays. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, more 
boats were used on the Serpentine, in 
Hyde Park than in Battersea Park, and 
the contractor paid nothing for the pri- 
vilege of letting the boats. Something 


should be got out of the letting of the 
boats on the Serpentine when, at Batter- 
sea Park, the contractor paid £400 a 
year. 


Mr. HAYDEN wished to move to 


reduce the Vote by £500, in order to call 
attention to the proposed erection of a 
statue, in St. Stephen’s Hall, to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
it was not proposed to take any money 
under this Vote for the purpose, so he 
submitted that the Motion would not be 
in order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN agreed. 

Mr. HAYDEN asked when he could 
raise the subject ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
for him to point out to the hon. Member 
when he should introduce Motions. He 
only dealt with Motions when made, and 
he could assure the hon. Member that at 
that moment he was entirely out of 
order. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in 
reply to Sir E. AsHmEAD-BaRTLETT, said, 
opportunity would be afforded on the 
Vote for amply discussing the subject. 

*Mr. WEIR asked, what had been 
done to improve the ventilation of the 
House and prevent the admission into 
the chamber of sewer gas, to the injury 
of the health of Members and that of the 
gentlemen in the Press Gallery and of 
ladies in the Grill. It appeared that 
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water for domestic purposes was supplied 
from the same cistern that supplied the 
water-closets. This was a scandalous 
state of things. He hoped this subject 
would be attended to at an early date, 
so that in the hot weather they would 
not be kept in a poisonous atmosphere. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
not like to spend £25,000 upon carrying 
out a scheme for securing the proper 
ventilation and the proper drainage of 
the building, but he did not believe that 
it would cost anything like that sum to 
execute the necessary works. He saw 
that the sum of £3,000 was put down 
for electric lighting while £1,000 was 
asked for oil lamps. Why could not 
the oil lamps be done away with alto- 
gether and the electric light substituted 
in their place, so that they might have 
electric light everywhere. He thought 
that there must be a considerable waste 
of fuel going on in the House or else so 
large a sum would not be required for 
it. He should like to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works to the item of 
£2,350 for new furniture for the past year, 
while the sale of old furniture and old 
materials only realised some £50. He 
hoped that theright hon. Gentleman would 
give the Committee some information on 
that subject. He should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that it was the practice of the 
Department not to replace a castor upon 
a chair unless the leg of the chair were 
broken and that this had led in some 
instances to the leg of a chair being 
broken in order to obtain a new castor. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would make some inquiries into that 
matter. In order that the right hon. 
Gentleman might give the Committee 
some information on the subject of the 
draining and the ventilation of the 
House he begged to move to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £100. 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON said, 
that he also should be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works would give the Committee 
some further information on the subject 
of the drainage and ventilation of the 
House. They had tried last year to get 
the subject considered by the Committee 
upstairs, but they found that the officials 
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were against it, and the result was that 
the Committee had refused to enter- 
tain the question. It was an unfortunate 
fact that the officials should be opposed 
to any improvement that would secure 
better drainage and ventilation. It 
would seem as though they did not want 
any alteration, because it would give 
them a little additional trouble and 
possibly might interfere with their holi- 
days. The officials of the House, how- 
ever, ought to get out of the old- 
fashioned groove, and should be anxious 
to have these matters which were so 
essential to the health of hon. Members 
and those whose business required them 
to spend long hours in the building 
placed upon a sound footing. He knew 
that serious complaints had been made 
in relation to this subject of the bad 
smells in the building during the past 
few years, and he hoped, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would cause 
some further inquiries to be made into 
the subject. 
officers of the House he did not think 
that they understood much about 
ventilation,’ and therefore they did not 
want to go into the question. He did 
not want the right hon. Gentleman to 
do more than the best he could for them 
in the matter. With regard to the in- 
crease in the electric light, he was not 
quite sure that he agreed with his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken as to the 
desirability of expending a large addi- 
tional yearly sum in that direction, but 
he thought that something might be 
saved by the Company being pressed to 
reduce their price for supplying it. He 
thought that the Board of Trade might 
come to their assistance in this matter, 
and insist upon the Company reducing 
their price in view of the advantages 
which they obtained under their Act of 
Parliament and in consideration that 
the Houses of Parliament were large 
consumers. In connection with the 
subject of oil lamps, he was glad to see 
that there had been a reduction this 
year in the annual charge from £1,250 
to £1,000, nevertheless, it was impossible 
to comprehend how they could spend 
such a large sum upon oil lamps in that 
House, seeing that one might walk all 
over the building at night and scarcely 
see one of them. He was sorry to find 
that the old furniture of the building 
had only fetched £50, because it was 
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clear that such furniture must have a 
substantial value when so much was ex- 
pended upon its purchase when new, 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
that when the drains of a large building 
like the House were condemned as being 
unsatisfactory and dangerous to life, he 
should like to know on whose authority 
the statement was made. If it were 
altered they would have to go down to 
the foundations of the building, through 
walls and party-walls, and it would take 
twelve months. 

*Mr. WEIR said, his authorities were 
Mr. John Taylor, surveyor to the Office 
of Works, and Mr. Keith, who was an 
authority on ventilation. 

Mr. ALLAN said the engineer to the 
House of Commons sheuld have been 
consulted. It was an impossibility that 
the drinking water should be contami- 
nated by the outflow. 

*Mr. WEIR said the water used for 


| drinking purposes was supplied from the 
With all due regard to the | 


same system as that which supplied the 
water-closets. 

Mr. ALLAN said there was no con- 
nection between the outflow and the 
drinking water. As to the lighting, 
from his experience of electricity he did 
not believe it could be produced for 2d. 
a unit. To lay down the machinery for 
producing electricity would require struc- 
tural alterations, and all the necessary 


|paraphernalia, for which a very large 


sum would have to be spent. He was 
against such a proposal; at the same 
time, if the Chief Commissioner of 
Works could get the price reduced so 
much the better. He urged the hon. 
Member to withdraw his Amendment. 
*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said 
he agreed with nearly all that the hon. 
Member had just said The hon. Member 
for Ross-shire had quoted from a pamphlet, 
written, no doubt, by a very competent 
engineer, written at his own initiative 
and without any responsibility either to 
the House or to his own Department. 
That gentleman had made in this pamph- 
let a great number of statements which 
were entirely inaccurate, because they 
were based on imperfect and insufficient 
knowledge. He was unable to follow his 
hon. Friend through his speech as it would 
really take too long. The question of the 
drainage of the House was considered by 
a Committee in 1891, before which in- 
dependent experts were called, and the 
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Committee reported, he believed, that all | the lobbies were thrown open while the 
the main defects had been then made good. | House was being cleared, was very close 
As to the atmosphere of the Chamber, it | and trying. 

was certainly as good as it was on the) *Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, said 
terrace, and they could not make it any | he had spoken about the matter, and he 
better than that. The original designers | did not know that anything more could 
of the House had chosen to place the| be done. When they got 200 or 300 hon. 
House where it was, near the river on) Members crammed together in the Lobby, 
low-lying ground, and they had to make it was perfectly impossible that there 
the best of it. With regard to the ques-| should be a good atmosphere. What was 
tion of electric lighting, he had had the | now done was that an increased quantity 
matter carefully looked into, and as far | of fresh air was forced into the Division 
as cost was concerned there was probably | Lobbies. 

not much difference between the cost of} Mr. T. SHEPHERD LITTLE 
generating electricity themselves and | (Whitehaven) submitted that everything 
taking it from an independent company, | that might be done had not been done. 
but he thought on the whole the balance | At small expense one simple contrivance 
of advantage lay on the side of going on | might be adopted, and that was to remove 
as they were doing now. It might be!|the glass from the windows at one end 
that before very long they would be able! of the Division Lobby, which was the 
to get electricity at a reduced cost, at! worst end. Again, everybody who fre- 
any rate he did not think the time had quented it must be aware that the ven- 
yet come for altering the system of light-| tilation in the Strangers’ Smoking Room 
ing. He should certainly continue to | was exceedingly bad; while in the 
give his careful consideration to the | 


subject. With regard to the oil lamps, 


during late years the sum spent had! 
been decreasing, and he had no doubt 


would continue to decrease as better 
arrangements were made. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 





what oil was used. 
*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said | 


it was colza oil. In regard to furni-| 


Members’ Smoking Room the tempera- 
ture was frequently above what it ought 
to be in any room in that House. In 
that matter he was borne out by com- 
munications made to him by persons 
competent to express an opinion, namely, 
medical officers of health. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON hoped his 
right hon. Friend would try to induce his 
officers and their officers to look after 


ture, he believed his Department was | these matters, and not to stand in the 


extremely economical in that matter, and 
that they used up the furniture so well 
that when done with it was broken up 
for firewood. Of course, the cost was 
great, but he had no reason to think that 
there was any extravagance in the 
matter. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he believed the 
drainage of the House was very good, 
what he had complained of was the sewer 
air which got into the House. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the sewer air went up through shafts to 
the top of the Victoria and Clock 
Towers, and in those shafts coke fires 
were kept going day and night. He had 
never known a back draught down those 
shafts, and no sewer gas came into the 
House. 

*Sirr E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall), asked if it was pos- 
sible to do anything to get better ventila- 
tion in the Division Lobbies, the atmo- 
sphere of which, just before the doors of 





way of all improvement. His right hon. 
Friend had himself admitted that these 
officers had at last altered the water 
cisterns. Why was not that done years 
before, as the sanitary officers compelled 
the owners of every little cottage outside 
todo? [An hon. Memser: “ There is 
nothing wrong.”| If there was nothing 
wrong, sanitary officers all over the 
United Kingdom were wrong, and so 
was everybody connected with the Local 
Government Board, because they were 
compelling the owners of small cottages 
outside to make these alterations. He 
hoped they were wrong, and that con- 
sequently a stop would be put to the 
sanitary officers who were continually 
putting owners of property outside to 
unnecessary expense. They wanted all 
these matters attended to by the officers 
without the necessity for a Committee 
sitting upstairs or of Members taking 
up the time of the House in calling 
attention to them. 
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*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the officers who were responsible for the 
drainage, &c., of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were continually attending to their 
work, and never offered the smallest 
opposition to any improvement what- 
soever. Very large changes in the 
direction indicated had been made. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: Notwith- 
out a number of Committees sitting for 
many days. Until eight or nine years 
ago the drainage of the Houses of Par- 
liament was in the worst possible con- 
dition. He was aware that about that 
time the drains were relaid and the 
whole system altered. But it was only 
after many years’ agitation and talk 
that the officers were induced to do 
anything. He was satisfied from his 
own experience of 35 years that even 
now the drainage system was not per- 
fect, and that the officers did not 
thoroughly understand it. There were 
officers outside who did. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked, as his hon. Friend had 
professed to be an architect of great 
experience—[Mr. A. C. Morton: “I 
never said that ”|-where and when his 
hon. Friend had traced the existence of 
sewer gas from any outlet into this 
House 1 

Mr. WEIR asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, referring to 
Item 4, the new Admiralty buildings, 
asked when it would be found possible 
to make the opening from the Mall to 
Charing Cross which was so urgently 
required. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : The 
opening referred to has not been decided 
upon at the present moment, though it 
has been suggested. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.), with reference to Item 6, asked 
when a vote would be taken to complete 
the frontage of South Kensington 
Museum, which was at present a great 
eyesore, and with regard to which plans 
were exhibited in the Smoking Room 
some time ago. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to take any steps 
to improve what was known as the 
Brompton boilers 4 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am as much responsible 
for this matter as my right hon. Friend, 
Everybody admits that money requires 
to be spent there, but we must wait till 
we have the money. Some time ago a 
very large sum was presented to me— 
£750,000 — to be expended on South 
Kensington. I at once declared that I 
had not the money to enable me to agree 
to that expenditure, and that is the 
reason why the work has not been 
undertaken. 

Mr. BARTLEY reminded the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that several 
years ago, plans having been prepared 
for the completion of the buildings at 
considerable cost, a pledge was given 
that some money would be taken to go 
on with them, and in order to make a 
start at the corner next the Oratory. It 
was a disappoiniment to many that no 
sum had been taken. It seemed a 
grievous thing that buildings on which 
a large sum of money had been paid 
already, and to house a_ collection 
which was acknowledged to be un- 
rivalled in Europe, should be left in 
their present miserable unfinished state. 
There was land adjoining which had been 
purchased and might be utilised, but it 
remained unused. He thought that out 
of the enormous sum spent for technical 
education sufficient economy might be 
exercised to provide a sum to proceed 
with the work. He hoped that in 
another year the right hon. Gentleman 
would remember the necessity of com- 
pleting the buildings, and he would be 
content if the right hon. Gentleman 
would promise that he would then set 
apart a sum for the work if he could 
possibly do so. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, the whole difficulty in 
the matter was the want of money 
necessary to carry out the work. He 
should be only too glad to economise 
somewhere in order to find the money, 
but at present it was not possible to do 
so. He accepted the suggestion or com- 
promise of the hon. Member, though he 
could not, of course, give any pledge, 
that if in another year there was more 
money coming in and less to spend, and 
he had the means of doing so, he would 
devote a sum necessary to make a start 
with the work. 
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Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
noticed there was an increase in the 
Estimates this year of more than £25,000 
for Revenue Department buildings under 
Vote 8. That was apparently a very 
large increase in one year for the main- 
tenance and requirements of the build- 
ings, and in those days when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refused 
money all round to hon. Members, 
except for the Navy, Army, or the 
Royal Family, it was necessary for 
Radical Members to look closely into 
such increase of expenditure. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the increase was mainly for new works, 
alterations, and additions, which had 
been found, on ample authority, to be 
requisite, and it had been necessary, 
therefore, to take a larger amount this 
year to carry them out. For financial 
reasons, during recent years several new 
works had to be postponed, and there- 
fore arrears had to be made up. A sum 
of £8,000 was asked for on account of 
a new laboratory for the Inland Revenue 
and Customs Departments. 

*Mr. WEIR called attention on Vote 9 


to the fact that the item for brushes, 
brooms, baskets, glass and china amounted 
to £3,950, which he thought was a very 
large amount to spend in one year on 


such items. He hoped this was not 
another contract job ; if it was, the sooner 
the Government got rid of it the better. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON called 
attention to the dirty state of the water 
supplied from the Orange Street works 
to the fountain in Trafalgar Square. He 
understood that the water, instead of 
being a constant fresh supply, was used 
over and over again for the fountains, 
the result being that a very unpleasant 
odour was frequently emitted from the 
water. Sometimes, and this was especially 
the casein hot weather, the water was more 
like sewage than anything else. If 
experiments were to be tried with regard 
to sewage, he hoped they would be tried 
somewhere else. He had raised this sub- 
ject with several First Commissioners of 
Works, but hitherto without success. 
He saw the Home Secretary present. 
The right hon. Gentleman had allowed 
people to meet in Trafalgar Square, and 
he hoped he would be able to give them 
clean water by doing away with this 
system of re-pumping. 
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*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that the supply of water at the Orange 
Street Works was diminishing. The 
opinion of the late Mr. Hawksley had 
been taken, and he advised against 
incurring a heavy expense for deepening 
the wells. With regard to the articles 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Ross 
(Mr. Weir), they were furnished upon 
the requisition of the responsible officials 
in the various offices, who took the 
greatest care in the matter. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: Are 
they supplied by contract ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
Yes. 

* ApMIRAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he could give the Committee 
any information as to the state of the 
works in connection with Peterhead 
Harbour? What progress had been made 
during the past year, and what hope was 
there of the harbour being completed 
within the time laid down in the Bill? 
It was a matter of great importance to 
all seafaring men that the works should 
be completed at as early a period as was 
possible. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON re- 
plied that actual progress made during 
the past year was the extension by about 
60 feet of the southern breakwater and 
the foundation of a further length of 
about 66 feet had been prepared, and 
partially levelled with concrete. All this 
work had to be done by divers, and it 
could not, therefore, be pushed on as 
rapidly as the work of a less difficult 
nature. When the present stage had 
been completed the progress, he hoped, 
would be greatly accelerated. He entirely 
concurred with the hon. and gallant 
Member as to the desirability of com- 
pleting this class of work as rapidly as 
possible. He did his humble best in this 
direction last year, and he hoped that 
more rapid progress would be possible in 
future years. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON inquired 
when it was supposed the works were 
going to be completed. He saw the 
original sum voted was £737,530. Of 
that they were told that £23,200 were 
to be spent for 1895-96. Taking into 
account what had already been spent, 
there would be left £447,748, so that it 
looked as if the work would go on for 
the next hundred years. Could the 
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Civil Lord give them any idea as to|hoped before they got to the Vote he 
when the works would be completed, or | might be able to make some announce- 


inform them if the Government had any | ment, if it should prove desirable so to 
intention of ever completing them. 


| do. 
Mn. ROBERTSON ‘stated that the; Mp ALPHEUS MORTON remarked 
sum voted each year for the prosecution | , 


. that the reason he had raised the ques- 
of the work was _sgpecngge the Same | tion was because he was anxious to have 
rawr aboanaend Len tae er yer | the matter settled before the completion 

rf ‘ o | . . é 
on, naturally it would take some time to| * qeneeneie Yoreepen, 
complete the harbour, though not, he| *Mr. J. G. WEIR rose to Move to 
hoped, nearly so long as the period men-_ reduce Vote 1 of Class 2—House of Lords 
tioned by his hon. Friend. He trusted | Offices—by £100, for the purpose of 
the necessary works might be completed | drawing attention to the large sums paid 
within a period of, say, 20 years. to the Clerk and other officials of that 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON urged| House. He could not understand why 
the hon. Gentleman to use his great| Clerks receiving salaries of £600 and 
influence with the Treasury to press on| £700 a year should also be drawing 
the works. If the harbour was to be of | #llowances of from £100 to £500. The 
any use it ought to be finished before 20 | Poor housemaids, on the other hand, only 


years had elapsed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON replied, thathe had 
already exercised any little influence that 
he possessed in the direction he suggested, 
and would continue still to do so. 


‘officer of the Order of the Garter. 
‘hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 


received 14s. and 15s. weekiy. Black 
Rod was paid £2,000 a year with a free 
house, and he also received fees as the 


He 





Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON, on Would state the amount of those fees. 
Class 1 of Vote 13, asked the Secretary They were told that the office of Yeoman 
to the Treasury whether he could give | Usher of the Black Rod would cease on 
them any further information as to the | the retirement of the present holder. 


question of the rating of Government | When would that retirement take place t 
property. The other day the Govern- He further asked for an explanation of 
ment promised that Local Authorities | the item of £50 for dusting the books in 
should have the right of appeal from | the library of the House of Lords. What 
the assessments put upon property by annoyed him, he said, in regard to this 


the valuer. This was an important’ large expenditure was, that he could not 
matter for London, because the period of | get a shilling out of the Treasury for 
the quinquennial valuation was approach- | 00d useful work in the Highlands of 
ing, and if the matter were not settled | Scotland. He Moved the reduction of 
before that period was passed its con-| the Vote. 
sideration might be further deferred) Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
for another five years. ‘desired to support his hon. Friend. The 
*Sir JOHN HIBBERT replied, that | absurdity of the present charges for the 
it was such a short time since this ques-| officers of the House of Lords was made 
tion was before the Committee that | apparent when they compared them with 
there had not been an opportunity of! the charges for the officers of the House 
making final arrangements, but he could|of Commons, who did thirty or forty 
assure the hon. Member that the Trea-|times as much work. The charges for 
sury were at the present moment! House of Commons officers amounted to 
engaged in considering how best they | £52,000, while the charges for House of 
could provide for an appeal which| Lords officers were £41,559. There were 
would be satisfactory. In the meantime | four further charges in connection with 
@ provisional arrangement for giving an|the House of Lords which brought the 
appeal had been made which, so far, had | total up to nearly £100,000. The Lord 
worked well. It was desirable, however, | Chancellor received £4,000 as Speaker 
that there should be some more formal | of the House of Lords. What were the 
way of giving authorities who were dis-|duties which he performed for that 
satisfied some system of appeal against| salary? He understood it was paid to 
the sums which had been settled as/him as an executive officer of the 
rates on Government property. He} Government. 


Mr. Alpheus Morton. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Any attempt to|even a penny for the poor Crofters in 
reduce the Lord Chancellor’s salary in| the Highlands of Scotland. He found 
respect of any duties performed as Lord! that the duties of Black Rod were per- 


Chancellor would be entirely out of! 
order. 
salary as Speaker of the House of Lords. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON quite 
agreed with the Chairman’s decision. 
He was desirous to know exactly what 
were the duties of the Speaker of the 
House of Lords. When they looked at 
the salaries of the officers of the House 
of Lords they found that, while those 
who were at the top of the tree and did 
not do much work were highly paid, 
those at the bottom—the messengers | 
and housemaids—were not paid too 
much, in some cases not enough. The 
Chairman of Committees received £2,500. 
What did he do for it? The Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Commons 
was paid a like sum. It was a matter of 





common sense either that the one salary | 


should be largely increased or that the 
other should be largely reduced. The 
charges were enormously excessive. But 
they were told that they could not reduce 
them until the present officers of the 


This Vote merely dealt with his | £300 a year and a residence. 





House of Lords died or were removed. | 


formed by the Yeoman Usher, who got 
He would 
like to know whether this was a case of 
sub-contract ; whether Black Rod paid 
the Yeoman Usher? For, although it 
could not be said that there was any 
sweating in connection with that post, 
the duties being so light, yet he thought 
the sub-contract system in such a case 
was objectionable. 

*Sr JOHN HIBBERT thought his 
two hon. Friends had taken a rather 
unusual course in discussing such small 
matters of detail on the Vote on Account. 
Their remarks would have been more 
appropriate on the substantive Vote for 
the House of Lords Offices. Neither 
of his hon. Friends was quite up to date 
on the question of the salaries of the 
officials of the House of Lords. Two 
years ago there was a considerable dis- 
cussion on the question, and an Amend- 
ment for the reduction of the salaries of 
the officials of the House of Lords by 
£500 was carried against the Govern- 
ment. 


The Treasury had faithfully car- 


He found that there was an increase in| ried out that decision of the House of 
the expenses of the Examiner of Bills.;Commons. They had had sent into them 
He was surprised at that, for the House | from the House of Lords for two years 
of Lords threw out most Bills. There | running estimates without that reduction 
was also an increase in other expenses, | of £500 being allowed for, and they had 
because the House of Lords sat an extra| refused to place such estimates on the 


time. His impression was that last year |Table of the House. He thought the 
the House sat rather less than usual, | Treasury deserved some credit for having 
for there were no Liberal Bills for them | fought the House of Lords on the question 
to throw out. |of that reduction. It was true that the 
Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! | salariespaid to the officials of the House of 
The hon. Member cannot discuss those} Lords were, in some instances, larger 
matters on this Vote. | than the salaries paid to the officials of 
Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he| the House of Commons. But since last 
was trying to find out why there were) year the Treasury had been able, after a 
increases in the Vote this year over the| considerable number of meetings with a 
Vote of last year. He did not understand | Committee of the House of Lords, to 
the item for a Refreshment-room for the | obtain from that Committee an agree- 
House of Lords. He did not know why | ment to place the salaries in the House 
a special Refreshment-room should be} of Lords exactly on the same scale as the 
kept up for the half-dozen Lords who) salaries in the House of Commons. That 
attend the House and their officials, when | agreement, however, could not come into 
they might use the Refreshment-room of | operation all at once. It could only come 
the House of Commons. |into operation after the present officials 
*Mr. WEIR said he had been informed | had retired; but when that had taken 
that although Black Rod got £2,000 a| place the same rate of pay would be 
year and a residence, he had not appeared | given to the officials of the House of 
at his post for several years. That was a| Lords as was given to the officials of the 
very serious matter. He felt this expen-| House of Commons. He thought that 
diture very keenly, since he could not get | was a great step to have gained. 
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Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON : It is not 
fair to the House of Commons. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: We are not 
discussing the House of Commons now ; 
we are discussing the House of Lords. 
The hon. Member had asked what were 
the duties of the Lord Chancellor. The 
duties of the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords were similar to the duties 
of the Speaker in the House of Commons. 
The Lord Chancellor had not such long 
hours as the Speaker, but whether the 
Lords sat long or whether they sat short 
he had to be there, and he was also Chair- 
man of the Grand Committee to which 
nearly all Bills in the House of Lords 
were now referred. For his duties as 
Speaker of the House of Lords the Lord 
Chancellor got £4,000 a year, in addition 
to the £6,000 he received from the Con- 
solidated Fund as Lord Chancellor. It 
was quite true that Black Rod had not 
been in his place for a couple of years ; 
but it had been arranged that on the 
retirement of the present holder of the 
office the salary was to be reduced from 
£2,000 a year with an official residence 
to £1,000 a year without a residence. 
At the same time the duties of the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod would 
be amalgamated in the Office of Secretary 
to the Lord Chamberlain, which would 
effect a further saving of a salary of 
£300 a year and an official residence. 
With regard to the housemaids of the 
the House of Lords, they were formerly 
paid fixed salaries and received pensions ; 
but owing to the demand for economy in 
the House of Lords those salaries and 
pensions had been done away with. The 
housemaids were now paid 15s. a week ; 
and his hon. Friends, who were rigid 
economists, got up and protested that 
they were not paid sufficiently. If 
his hon. Friends would wait until the 
Vote was brought on in Committee he 
would probably be able to give more in- 
formation than he was now able to give. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON would be 
only too pleased if he could agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that this was 
not the right time to take the discussion 
on this matter. If Supply were brought 
on in a reasonable and proper manner— 
say once a week—he, personally, would 
be qufte prepared to allow Votes on 
Account to go without any discussion at 
all, but in the last two or three years 
they had had no opportunity at all of 
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discussing these matters in regular Sup- 
ply Latterly, Supply was brought on 
in August, and then, hon. Members who 
attempted to raise discussions were 
begged to allow Ministers to go away 
for their holidays. They were accused 
of keeping Officers of the House away 
from holidays; indeed, all sorts of 
charges were made against those who 
wished to carry out their highest Parlia- 
mentary duties, for, after all, attention 
to Supply was one of the most impor- 
tant duties of a Member of the 
House of Commons. If the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would give them 
an assurance that this Vote would be 
brought up at a time when it could be 
discussed he would say no more. He 
knew, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not give such an assurance, 
and, therefore, it was necessary to con- 
sider one or two remarks the right hon. 
Gentleman had made. They were told 
that an agreement had been made with 
some one in the House of Lords that 
the Officers of the House of Lords should 
receive what was received by the Officers 
of the House of Commons. That was a 
monstrous scandal. That gentlemen 
who did not do, who could not do, who 
had not the opportunity of doing, one- 
tenth the work of the Officers of the 
House of Commons should be paid on 
the same scale was a scandal. Having 
now heard what the duties of the Lord 
Chancellor were, for which he received 
£4,000 a year, he should take another 
opportunity of taking a special vote 
upon a reduction of the salary. As to 
Black Rod he did not know how many 
years the gentleman who held that office 
had been in ill-health, and he would be 
sorry to make any remarks which would 
give an old Officer pain, but he under- 
stood Black Rod was in Scotland—where 
Officials went to spend England’s money ; 
he was somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Midlothian. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether it 
was in order to refer to the residences of 
Officers of Parliament ? 

THe CHAIRMAN was sorry he 
could not say the remarks of the hon. 
Member were out of order, but he sin- 
cerely trusted the hon. Gentleman 
would not pursue his present line of 
argument. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
was going to ask why they should give 
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this Officer an official house at West-| *Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
minster. When they were considering | said, it seemed to him that with regard 
the question of finding accommodation | to offices of this kind, when such offices 
for the business of Parliament they became vacant, the Government should 
would very much have liked to get consider whether they should be filled 
Black Rod’s rooms, but they could not| at all, and if they should be filled, at 
do so. He understood, too, that the) what emolument. If the Government 
work of Black Rod was now done by | would give hon. Members an assurance 
the Yeoman Usher at a cost of £300. | that they would adopt such a course, he 
If the work could be done efficiently for | thought there would be a disposition to 


£300 why should they pay £1,000 a 


year ? 


*Mr. WEIR understood the Secretary 
to the Treasury to say there was no 
power to make Black Rod retire. But 
if there were no power to make that 
Official retire, surely the Treasury had 
reserved power to reduce the salary of 
the office. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not said one word about the 
most important matter—that was the 
question of allowances to clerks. One 
clerk receiving £2,500 a year as salary 
received £500 for a house. In a house 
of business a servant received a certain 
salary and was expected to do the work 
required of him. 

THe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is now repeating what he said 
before, and is therefore out of order. 

*Mr. WEIR pointed out that the 
domestic servants were paid the small 
salary of 14s. or 15s. a week, and were 
expected to provide themselves with 
everything. 

Mr. SHEPHERD LITTLE under- 
stood Black Rod had not performed 
his duties for some years. (Sir Jonn 
Hippert : “ Two years.”| Was it the fact 
that the House of Commons had paid 
year by year, and was asked to pay this 
year, a very large salary to a gentleman 


who had not performed the duties of his | 
So far as he under- | 


office in any way ? 
stood, there was no likelihood that Black 
Rod would at any reasonable time be in 
a condition to perform his duties. If, as 
a matter of fact, he was altogether 
broken down in health would it not be 
well to pension him and appoint some 
gentleman at the salary at which they 
found the duties could be performed— 


that was £300 a year? The Treasury 


were exceedingiy careful as to expendi- 
ture in some other quarters. Could not 
the Secretary to the Treasury give them 
a promise to some such course as he 
suggested would be followed 1 


let the matter pass. 
| *Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, this 
| matter had been considered, with the re- 
sult that the salary was to be reduced 
from £2,000 to £1,000 and the official 
| residence was to be given up. 
| *Mr. HAZELL said, that the rational 
| way would be for a Committee of the 
| House to consider what should be done 
| when offices became vacant and before 
| they were filled up? 
| *Sirn JOHN HIBBERT, in reply to 

Mr. Weir, said, that the offices to which 

the hon. Member had referred were given 

to four or five of the senior clerks. The 
personal allowances were given while 
| they held the offices. When the posts 
/became vacant the question of the 
| allowances would be reconsidered. 

| *Mr. WEIR: And Black Rod’s salary ? 
| *Sirr JOHN HIBBERT: That is a 
| question for the House of Lords. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
he objected altogether to these personal 
allowances which appeared all over the 
Estimates. They were often given 
merely by favouritism, and sometimes 
they were illegally given as increases to 
@ maximum salary. 

*Mr. CYRIL DODD pressed his hon. 
Friends to withdraw the Motion now 
that they had brought their views suffi- 
ciently before the House. 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


. On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, who 
had been called on before the interval, 
rose to speak, whereupon— 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON rose to 
order. He said that he understood that 
his hon. Friend was going to speak on 
Vote 5. He himself desired to address 
‘the Committee upon a notice which he 
had put down on Vote 4, Clause 2. 

1 





| 


L 
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THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is too late. Before I left the Chair I 
called on the hon. Member who is now 
in possession, and, unless he chooses to 
give way, he must go on. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he declined to give way. 

Mr HENRY LABOUCHERE, on 
the point of order, desired to state that 
he was not aware until now whether the 
hon. Gentleman was going on upon 
Vote 5, 6, or 7, or whether on No. 1, 
upon which he himself had been anxious 
to move an Amendment. If that Amend- 
ment and the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Peterborough 
could be taken after the hon. Member 
had made his speech, it would meet the 
views of himself and his hon. Friend. 

Tur CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
that an Amendment was moved and 
withdrawn. Vote | having been passed, 
I called upon the hon. Gentleman who is 
now in possession. The ground on which 
I rule in favour of the hon. ‘Gentleman 
is that he is in possession of the Com- 
mittee. If notice had been given to me 
before I left the Chair that anyone 
wanted to move an Amendment to one 


of the earlier votes I should not have 


called on the hon. Gentleman. The rule 
is that when an hon. Member is in 
possession of the House he has a right to 
proceed unless he is willing to give way. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON : I under- 
stood that we were told by you, Sir, 
some months ago, that if we put down 
notices upon the Paper you would call 
upon us in order. I rose as quickly as 
I could to address the Committee, but 
I was not quick enough, and was fore- 
stalled by the hon. Member opposite. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is under a misapprehension. When 
there is a notice upon the Paper it is a 
notice to me that an hon. Member wishes 
to move or to speak. But so many of 
the notices on the Paper to-night having 
been passed over, there was nothing to 
call my attention to the fact that any- 
body wished to claim priority as against 
the hon. Member for Sheffield. 
-*Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: I beg 
leave to move to report progress. 

THe CHAIRMAN: T refuse to put 
suclf'a Motion. 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he would have been willing to give 
way to the hon. Member for Peterborough 
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if that hon. Member had not already 
enjoyed that evening a very considerable 
share of the time of the Committee. He 
must, therefore, adhere to the position 
which the Chairman had accorded him. 
He would not venture to address the 
Committee on that occasion on the 
subject of the foreign policy of the 
Government if it were not that their 
opportunities this Session, and during 
the last two years, for the discussion of 
the Government’s foreign policy had been 
exceedingly rare. Owing to the eccen- 
tricities of a Vote on Account, eccentrici- 
ties which were, perhaps, inevitable, this 
subject, one of the most important that 
they could discuss, had been put off 
until the dinner-hour, when compara- 
tively few Members were present. If he 
could even see any prospect of being able 
to bring this matter before the House 
soon after Whitsuntide he should not 
intrude upon the Committee on the 
present occasion. But as matters abroad, 
as our relations with foreign countries, 
were in a critical condition, and were 
not likely to become less critical, and as 
a Dissolution was probably not far 
distant, he did not think it right to 
forego that opportunity to point out 
to Parliament and the country the real 
state of affairs. The Government 
could not complain that the Oppo- 
sition had indulged in any exces- 
sive criticism of their foreign policy 
during the last three years. Seldom 
had a Government enjoyed such 
an immunity from criticism in matters 
so important. He ought to say that 
the views which he should express 
were his own views only, although he 
spoke with the assent of the Leaders of 
his Party. Many burning. questions 
were pressing for notice and for solution. 
abroad. He need only mention in proof 
of this the questions connected with the 
Ottoman Empire and our relations with 
Turkey, the issues raised by the war 
between China and Japan and the peace 
just concluded, and the questions arising 
with regard to Egypt, Madagascar, and 
the Upper Nile. These were all questions 
in which British interests were deeply 
concerned. The keystone or guiding 


‘principle of the foreign policy of the 


present Government appeared to be an 
alliance, or understanding at all events, 
with the Governments’ of France and 
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Russia. To that connection he attri- 
buted many of the mistakes in which 
the Government had become involved. 
He was not going to say a word against 
those two great Powers. He did not 
even blame them for the efforts they 
were making to advance what they 
believed to be their own _ interests, 
even at the expense of British 
interests. But any man who con- 
sidered what were the interests of 
this country abroad, would realise that it 
was impossible for any lasting, stable, 
and successful foreign policy to be 
based—to be essentially based—upon an 
understanding or co-operation with 
Russia and with France. These two 
Powers were not necessarily our enemies 
—he hoped that they might never be 
our open enemies; but they were un- 
doubtedly our rivals in the Mediter- 
ranean, in Asia, and in the Far East. 
All the questions of difficulty by which 
the Government were embarrassed— 
and they were many—were caused by 
the antagonism, or perhaps he ought to 
say the rivalry, which was felt and acted 
upon by France in its relations with this 
country. He need only refer to the 
questions connected with Siam, with the 
Niger Territory, with the Congo, with 
the Upper Nile, with Madagascar and 
with Egypt, to carry conviction upon 
this point. And of course the rivalry of 
the great Russian Power was notorious 
throughout the East. What was the 
policy of the late Conservative 
Government based upon? . It was un- 
doubtedly based upon an understanding 
with what was known as the great Peace 
League of Central Europe, an understand- 
ing namely with the stable monarchies 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy. That 
policy was initiated by Lord Beaconsfield 
at Berlin in 1878. It was reversed by 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
when he held office from 1880 to 1885 
with disastrous results to this country. 
The foreign policy of the Radical Govern- 
ment. in those years collapsed all over 
the world, mainly, in consequence of the 
opposition of that Government to the 
German monarchies. The subsequent 
policy of Lord Salisbury, from 1886 to 
1892, was based on a good understanding 
with the German monarchies and with 
Italy, and was remarkably successful. 
There were no wars or rumours of war 
during the late Government’s tenure of 
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Office. The reason was not far to seek ; 
not only on account of the wise and firm 
conduct of the details of Foreign Affairs 
by Lord Salisbury ; but it was because 
the country possessed at that time 
strong and stable allies in Europe. 
With their support British interests 
were perfectly secure, and the peace of 
the world was also assured. British 
policy was then based on the co-opera- 
tion of those powers that were bound to 
us by a real community of interest, the 
only solid and practical basis for any 
alliance. There were then no troubles 
for this country abroad; no French 
invasion of Siam or Madagascar, no 
grave disagreements with France as to 
the Nile Waterway and Egypt. There 
were no Russian stations in the Pamirs, 
no troubles between China and Japan 
with resulting complications, no serious 
ditficulties as to the Ottoman Empire. 
But since the present Government’s 
advent to Oftice the whole position had 
changed, and there were at this moment 
a series of troubles threatening us in 
almost every quarter of the world. He 
could not go now into the question of 
how it was that the present Government 
had incurred the indifference, and lost 
the support, of the German Powers. 
The diplomatic processes were intricate 
and curious; but the fact remained 
that whilst under the last Conserva- 
tive administrations this country had 
the support of the German mon- 
archies, those Governments, or, at all 
events, the organs through which 
they spoke, were now either indifferent 
or opposed to the interests of this 
country. Probably the exaggerated 
and pretentious entente with Russia 
of last winter, the absurd policy 
pursued with regard to Japan and 
China last October, and the blundering 
policy now adopted towards Turkey, had 
much to do with the alienation of the 
German monarchies. There had never 
before been a time, he regretted to say, 
when this country was apparently so iso- 
lated in Europe. He knew thatit was easy 
to attach too much value to the opinions 
the Press; but it was also well k 
that in certain countries abroa 
deliberately expressed opinions 

Press did represent the opinio 

the Governments. That was 

tially the case in Russia, where 
Press dared not adopt a policy regarding 
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Foreign Affairs without the encourage 
ment of the Government. The same thing 
was the case, to some extent, in Ger- 
many, Austria, and France. It was well 
known that when a deliberate opinion on 
matters of Foreign policy was expressed 
by certain newspapers in Berlin, Vienna 
or Paris, those papers were faithfully 
reflecting the views of their Government. 
It was a lamentable fact that hardly a 
word was said in our favour in the Press 
of any of the countries which he had 
mentioned, and that, in many instances, 
we were openly attacked in the most 
violent manner. He invited the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to read what was 
written in the leading organs of the 
French Press with regard to British 
policy and interests. He invited the 
right hon. Gentleman to look also at the 
Russian Press, in which he would find 
the most extraordinary hostility ex- 
pressed against this country. The Press 
of Russia was attacking this country in 
the most open and general way ; it was 
encouraging Turkey to resist us, and it un- 
favourably compared what were called les 
atrocités Chitraliennes with the alleged 
Armenian outrages. As the British 
Government were under the belief thaté 
Russia and France were thoroughly 
supporting them in their policy with 
regard to the Ottoman Empire, this 
extraordinarily hostile campaign in the 
Russian Press was well worthy of the 
attention of the right hon. Gentlemen, 
and especially of those who conducted 
the Foreign Affairs of this country. 
Tt was deplorable that England, at this 
moment, so far as one could judge by 
outward evidence, was isolated among 
the nations of Europe. The Government 
was given carte blanche in its Foreign 
Policy up to the publication of the Blue 
Book on Siamese affairs. He had believed 
that in the present Prime Minister this 
country had a Premier with Imperial 
instincts, who would conduct foreign 
affairs with firmness, patriotism, and 
more or less with success ; but speaking 
for himself, and he believed, for the great 
majority of the Opposition, a total change 
had been caused in his feelings by the 
perusal of those official papers. Never 
in the whole history of official docu- 
ments was a more lamentable record of 
weakness and surrender than was therein 
disclosed. Siam was partitioned and 


Sir EB. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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heavily fined ; she was deprived of one- 
third of her territory and had nearly 
lost her position as an independent 
State ; French troops were still in pos- 
session of important points of what was 
acknowledged to be Siamese territory. 
He had thought when the Siamese diffi- 
culties were proceeding that at all events 
the Government had obtained some quid 
pro quo in other directions. He had 
thought that the Government had given 
a free hand to our rivals in Siam, because 
they had obtained some concessions as 
to West Africa, the Niger Territory, 
the Nile Waterway, or Madagascar. 
Nothing of the kind. As soon as the 
Siamese difficulties were composed, we 
had the Madagascar question. Now 
that great island, a most important posi- 
tion for us, commanding the whole of 
our commerce that passes by sea round 
the Cape of Good Hope to the East, and 
on the flank of our commerce that 
passes through the Suez Canal—an island 
close to our South African possessions, 
in every way valuable, fertile and rich 
in minerals-—was subjected to invasion 
and in every probability would be added 
to the possessions of France. The same 


Wpolicy of backing down had been ex- 


hibited in regard to Sierra Leone, the 
Niger Territory, and the Nile Water- 
way. The Sierra Leone question, the 
Government boasted was settled ; but it 
had been settled by the complete cession 
of its Hinterland to France. As to the 
Niger territories, the French were appa- 
rently doing exactly as they pleased— 
French troops seizing positions on the 
land and French sailors dominating 
Niger waters. The French Government 
had torn up the Anglo-Congo treaty of 
May 1894, driven the Belgians out of 
the territory in which the present 
British Cabinet placed them as a buffer, 
and were threatening to seize the Water- 
way of the Upper Nile. The Nile 
Waterway was of infinite importance 
to this country, because if any great 
European Power got possession of it, 
that Power, with the resources of modern 
engineering, would be able so to diminish, 
or increase, or even to divert the flow of 
the Nile, as to hold Egypt entirely at its 
mercy. That was the opinion of the 
highest authorities upon Egypt and the 
Nile. France would thus be enabled by 
one coup to force any policy that it chose 





us in return. 
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upon us in regard to Egypt and thus to 
nullify all the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure that we had made in order to 
establish British influence and to restore 
good government in that country. On 
all these points the Government had 
surrendered, and so far as the country 
knew, no concession had been made to 
There had been a steady 
backing down all round. The policy of 
surrender had borne no good fruits. It 
had only led to fresh demands and fresh 
encroachments on the part of the Powers 
to whom these surrenders were made. 
In regard to China and Japan, again, the 
Government had done a thing which 
was remarkable and unprecedented. In 
October last the Cabinet took it into 
their head to try and intervene between 
the contending parties. They went 
round Europe asking the Powers to sup- 
port them in such intervention, and they 
did it in such a way as to inflict the 
maximum of injury upon all parties, and 


the maximum of humiliation upon them- 


selves. They were unsuccessful, and 
were practically snubbed by Germany, 
Austria, and the United States. The 
result of the interference was that the 
war was renewed with tenfold greater 
energy by Japan, and great suffering 
was inflicted upon China, which might 
have been avoided if the Government 
had, in the old, sensible way gone in 
a friendly, private, and confidential 
manner to the two contending parties, 
and tried to bring them to terms. They 
might thus have put an end to the war 
instead of trying to conjure up a formal 
concert of Europe. The result of that 
blunder was being felt at this moment. It 
encouraged the Great Powers to believe 
that they also could intervene in their 
own interests. They had seen within 
the last few weeks a remarkable phase 
of policy in the East, the evil results of 
which were by no means yet exhausted, 
and which might cause this country great 
loss in the future. Two great European 
Powers had intervened, not in the inter- 
ests of peace but in the interests of one 
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of them, to force certain terms upon the 
victor in the struggle. The possession 
of the Liao-Tung Peninsula had been 
wrested from Japan by the intervention 
of France and Russia, and the interests 
of this country had been greatly injured 
in consequence. The possession by Japan 
of tha Liao-Tung Peninsula was invalu- 
able to this country. It put Japan in a 
position of almost impregnable strength, 
where she would have acted as a 
bulwark against the movement of 
Russia southwards from her present 
possessions in Asia. Yet we had 
allowed Japan to be driven out from 
that position so invaluable to us, 
British trade would not be affected 
beneficially by the removal of Japan 
from the peninsula. We should have 
in any case to meet the rivalry of 
Japan as traders, but Japan did 
not seek or obtain any advantage 
which Great Britain would not 
equally possess and enjoy. We had 
allowed Japan to be driven out of this 
great position by the action of our 
rivals, France and Russia. He would 
now repeat, what he had said in the 
absence of the Under Secretary, that the 
main point he wished to bring forward 
was, that the Government were basing 
their policy on a supposed understanding 
with France and Russia, our natural 
rivals all over the world, and rendering 
hostile to us the great German monarchies 
and Italy, who are our natural friends 
and supporters. Last of all came the most 
extraordinary phase of the Government 
policy, that which was happening with 
regard to Turkey. He did not wish to 
raise the question of the Armenian 
atrocities, about which he had his own 
opinion, until he saw the Report of the 
Commission. But there could be no doubt 
that the policy of the Government, 
whatever it was with regard to the 
Ottoman Empire, was based on a 
supposed understanding with France 
and Russia, andon their assumed support. 
The time might come when the support 
of Turkey would be of immense value 
2E 
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to this country—when the aid, if not 
of the Turkish Government, at all 
events of the valiant Ottoman people, 
might be of vital importance to this 
country. It was a remarkable fact 
that our policy was based on the 
alliance of France and Russia, two 
Powers that, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, were rivalling, if not counter- 
working, our interests in many quarters. 
The whole Russian Press was denouncing 
and ridiculing this country, attacking 
our policy and our interests, and com- 
paring the assumed deeds of our soldiers 
in Chitral unfavourably with the deeds 
of the Turks in the Sassun district. 
This Press campaign could not be under- 
taken without the encouragement and 
support of the Russian Government. 
Turkey was advised to put herself under 
the protection of Russia, and to treat our 
Ambassador at Constantinople as a 
quantité négligeable. This policy, he 


understood, was being urged on the 
Porte by Russian agents at Constan- 


tinople. If this semi-official action was 
really going on he need not point 
out how serious it was. Hedid not wish 
in any way to do or say anything which 
should encourage or promote evil deeds 
in Turkey or anywhere else. He should 
like to see those who were responsible 
for these deeds in Armenia, if they 
are proved true, punished as_ they 
deserved. At the same time, he must 
say it would be far better for the 
interests of this country if Great Britain 
had acted alone in this matter—had 
pressed a British policy, whatever might 
be the reforms thus advocated, in accord- 
ance with British traditions and on British 
grounds only, in a thoroughly friendly 
spirit towards the Porte, rather than 
run the terrible risk they have run 
of being misguided by the very superficial 
and most unstable co-oporation of France 
and Russia. These points were important, 
and merited the attention of Parliament 
and the country. He was aware that 
the rejoinder that would probably be made 
to him was, that he was speaking for 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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himself, and for himself only, on this 
question. [“ Hear, hear.”] Yes, he spoke 
for himself; in the particular details he 
had put forward he was expressing his 
own views ; he said so at the beginning ; 
but as a Member of Parliament he was 
entitled to express his views. He had had 
the honour of a seat in the House for 15 
years. He had given these questions very 
close and constant study and attention ; 
he had given facts in illustration and proof 
of every statement he had advanced ; and 
he could give many more, if time per- 
mitted. In conclusion, he would empha- 
sise these points : first, that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s present Government had 
proved a failure in almost evezy phase ; 
secondly, that so far as could be 
gathered from the information available, 
the policy of this country was apparently 
based upon the alliance of those who 
were undoubtedly our rivals through- 
out the world, while those Powers we had 
hitherto rightly looked to as our natural 
friends and allies were, at the present 
time, if not opposed, yet at least 
strikingly indifferent to British interests. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member, in the 
long speech he has addressed to us, 
said he was expressing his own per- 
sonal views. SolI gathered. Of course, 
he is perfectly entitled to express those 
views. He has made a speech and he 
is afraid the policy of the Government 
has been mistaken. That is an opinion 
he is entitled to hold, but which, of 
course, he cannot expect me to share. I 
have endeavoured to extract the real 
point of condemnation of the Govern- 
ment. His main condemnation is, that 
he believes the Government have acted 
cordially with Russia and France. I 
am here to confess that we are acting 
cordially with Russia and France. [Sir 
E. AsHmEAp-Bartiett: ‘ Where?”] 
Everywhere, even in countries where he 
says they are our natural rivals. The 
evidence he gives is the Russian news- 
papers, which, he says, I do not read. 
Well, I have the opportunity of reading 
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documents which, I think, represent those 
Governments a good deal more faithfully 
than the newspapers. I am not sure 
that, even in this country, the newspapers 
express altogether the views of the Gov- 
ernment of the country. I have no reason 
to believe they do so in Russia any more 
than in England. The charge against 
us is, that we are acting with Russia and 
France in the matter of Armenia. That 
is the charge made against us, and it is 
one which I cannot admit, and the hon. 
Member cannot expect more than that. 
Then he is pleased to say we have repelled 
the German Monarchy. Wherein lies 
that fact, I do not know. All I have to 
say is, that in the official information we 
have there is not the slightest foundation 
for that statement. Where the news- 


papers gather the opinions from I do not 
know. The object of the Government 
has not been to ally themselves with any 
group of Powers in Europe, or elsewhere. 
That is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment, nor was it the policy of the pre- 


ceding Government. They were invited 
to do so over and over again, and they 
wisely declined. The policy of this 
country is to act on friendly terms with 
all Powers in Europe and America alike. 
That is the policy which we have pursued, 
and it is for that policy that the hon. 
Gentleman is pleased to condemn us. I 
am sorry ; but it is some satisfaction to 
know that he has only expressed his 
individual opinion, and I suppose we 
must sit quietly under his censure. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said 
that he had heard with concern the 
speech of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, because he said he spoke with the 
assent of his Leaders. If so, he for his part 
would have to reconsider his Leaders. 
He really did not know where the hon. 
Member for Sheffield got his facts, 


“geography, or logic. One of his facts was 


that the French might go up the Congo 
and switch off or wholly divert the Nile. 
[Sir E. Asumeap-Bart.etr shook his 
head.| But those were his words ; he 
took them down. 
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to wholly divert the Nile? He thought 
he knew what that meant. The hon. 
Member was thinking about the 
at Atbara. No doubt it was possible 
to divert that affluent of the Nile 
and in that way deprive the Nile 
of the red mud of Abyssinia, its most 
important fertilising properties. Butfas 
to diverting the Nile it could not be 
done even if they went to the Congo to 
do it. 
that the keystone of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government was an alliance 
with Russia and France, and he then 
proceeded to say that from Siam to the 
Congo and in every French and Russian 
newspaper the greatest hostility was 
shown by those two powers to England. 
How could it be argued that the keystone 
of the policy of the Government was an 
alliance with two Governments who were 
opposing us in every quarter of the world 1 
Then he came to Madagascar. The hon. 
Member said Madagascar was of the 
greatest importance to our trade. He 
himself contended that Madagascar was 
of no importance whatever. We had 
useful stations near there. We could do 
perfectly well without Madagascar. It 
might have been ours any time these 
hundred years, and every English Gov- 
ernment had always, and most prudently, 
abstained from taking the island, but 
had left the French to plunge their 
hands into the hornets’ nest of Madagas- 
car. Then the hon. Member for 
Sheffield took exception to the conduct 
of the Government with regard to China 
and Japan. He thought the Govern- 
ment might have made a statement, but 
he was convinced that in their last 
action in refraining from joining the 
European Powers who had set out on a 
campaign of interference between China 
and Japan, the Government had shown 
the highest wisdom, and for his own 
part he paid a willing tribute to the 
wisdom they had shown in the matter. 
He did not think it was wise for 
a gentleman holding the position of the 
hon. Member for Sheftield to come down 





Then the hon. Member told them—~ 
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to that House and make wild unthink- 
ing diatribes against countries like 
France and Russia. The language 
he had used was strong. They were 
told that they were our enemies in 
every part of the world. That was an 
expression which, in his own opinion, 
should not have been used by a respon- 
sible Leader. 

*Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he was sorry to interrupt the hon. 
Member, but he had seriously misrepre- 
sented his speech on several points. Hedid 
not say that “the Nile could be switched 
off from the Upper Congo,” but that 
its flow could be controlled or diverted 
by a European Power that held posses- 
sion of its upper waters. He had used 
no diatribes againt Russia or France, 
but had spoken of those powers with 
perfect moderation. He did not say 
that Russia and France were our 
enemies, but that they were our 
rivals. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, resuming, 
said, he thought the Committee had 
derived the same impression that he did. 
The hon. Member’s language was very 
strong. It was language that might be 
used by a private Member like himself, 
but was inappropriate in the mouth of a 
responsible Leader of a Party. He 
agreed that it was extremely unfortunate 
that the Government should hold them- 
selves out or be held out to Europe as 
engaged in carrying on a new crusade in 
Turkey with any other Powers—he 
would not namethem. Ifthere were any 
grievances the Government were entitled 
to represent to the Turkish Government 
they should do it by themselves. He 
had the strongest suspicion of the concert 
of Europe. He thought it better this 
country should act as it had in regard to 
China and Japan by itself—and he de- 
precated the attempted crusade which 
was being made against Turkey in concert 
with other Christian Powers. At the 
same time, in the review of foreign 
affairs that the hon. Gentleman had 
made he could not follow him, and he 
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trusted he would reconsider some of the 
opinions he had expressed. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE asked, 
with respect to France and Siam, 
whether there was any possibility of 
France and Russia evacuating Chanta- 
boon? They long ago expressed their 
intention of doing so. Siam had 
fulfilled all her treaty obligations. 
Nevertheless, France was still in posses- 
sion of that very important situation. 
How long was her tenure there to last? 
Was it to be for ever /—because the 
position was one of the first importance 
in that part of the world. Her remain- 
ing there was a direct menace to the 
independence of Siam, and was also a 
menace to British influence in that 
quarter of the globe. He thought that 
it was high time that France should quit, 
as she had promised to do so, and her 
presence at Chantaboon was nothing 
short of territorial aggression. With 
regard to Turkey, he wished to know 
whether it was true, as stated in the 
newspapers, that a project of reform was 
complete and was to be applied in Asia 
Minor. He understood that, owing to 
recent events in Armenia, great pressure 
had been brought to bear by the Powers 
of Europe upon Turkey in a very specific 
and practical shape in order to bring 
about the required reforms. Was this 
so or not? If it were true, it would be 
very satisfactory. He would say nothing 
as regarded the probable result of the 
inquiries into the truth or otherwise of 
the alleged atrocities in Armenia, but, 
of course, they were in hopes that Turkey 
would be able to clear herself of the 
charges that had been made against her. 
Whatever the result of the inquiry that 
had been undertaken into the so-called 
Armenian atrocities, it was certain that 
Turkey would have to take in hand the 
reform of her administration in Asia 
Minor. He might point out to Her 
Majesty’s Government that, by existing 
arrangements, England was most gravely 
responsible in this matter before Europe 
and the world for the state of affairs in 
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that part of Turkey. After the Berlin 
Conference we undertook to maintain 
the independence of Turkey ; and Turkey, 
on the other hand, undertook to com- 
plete the reforms that had been pressed 
upon her. The condition of Asia Minor 
would, under any circumstances, remain 
a serious menace to the peace of Europe. 
The whole civilised world had been 
agitated by the reports that had come 
from that unhappy country, and it was 
a most merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence that Russia had not interfered, 
although she had too many pretexts for 
doing so. If, however, she had once 
stepped into Armenia there was no 
knowing where she would stop. There- 
fore the Armenian question was a most 
serious one, because, even supposing 
Turkey should clear herself of the awful 
charges brought against her, there was 
no denying that the state of Armenia 
was of a most uncertain character. It 
was, he asserted, essential that either the 
combined Powers were, or at all events 
England was, bound to put such pressure 
upon Turkey as would secure some 
administrative reforms being carried out 
in Armenia. The primary responsibility 
rested upon us, because we were answer- 
able for our own arrangements by our own 
political acts. Consequently it was essen- 
tial that we should take this opportunity 
of settling once for all whether there were 
to be these reforms in Armenia or not. 
Considering the very favourable effect 
which the recent speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
regard to the Upper Nile Valley pro 
duced in Europe, he thought it best not 
to re-open that question ~ 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) 
said, in dealing with the points on which 
he had been asked for an explanation, 
he had only to say as regarded Siam that 
he did not think there was any occasion 
for fresh discussion in that House at the 
present moment. If he thought that 
anything he could say in a discussion 
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of that moment would have a useful or 
beneficial effect at the particular stage 
at which this question had arrived, he 
should, of course, be ready to say it. 
He did not, however, think that was 
the case, in view of the fact that Siam 
had been so often discussed in that 
House, and he did not propose to enter 
upon it that night In answer to the 
question addressed to him about reforms 
in Armenia, he had only to say that a 
scheme of reforms, as was stated the 
other day, had been presented to the 
Porte, and that the reply of the Porte 
on that scheme of reform had not yet 
been received. He did not think at the 
present moment, while that question of 
reform was in the stage of suspense 
which it had reached at this moment— 
which they did not anticipate would last 
very long—it would be altogether useful 
to say more on that subject. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet’s attention had 
been directed to the extraordinary in- 
capacity for translation, particularly from 
French into English, which was dis- 
played in the Foreign Office. He found 
that in the Foreign Office they habitu- 
ally translated “dans un délai de,” which 
meant “ within an interval of,” by “in 
a delay of;” and “prendre acte de,” 
which meant “to take note of,” by 
“take act of.” In the Treaty of Utrecht, 
on which the Newfoundland question 
turned, the French were forbidden to 
“aborder” (7.¢. to land) un the coast ; 
this was translated “to resort to.” In 
the Franco- Siamese Treaty, which 
prohibited Siam from having on her own 
lakes or rivers “des embarcations” (i.e. 
small boats) this word was translated by 
“ships.” It seemed to be a tradition 
of the Foreign Office not to have anyone 
there who understood either French or 
English, and he should like to know 
whether better arrangements would be 
made in future for the translation of 
important documents like treaties or 
despatches, so that the Blue Books, which 
were often the only accessible means 
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of reference hon. Members had, might 
be more intelligible. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) asked what the Government were 
going to do in regard to the proposed 
cession of Formosa to Japan, which 
might be of serious detriment to British 
commerce unless great safeguards were 
provided in regard to the channel 
between that island and the mainland. 
He spoke from a thorough knowledge of 
the county. There had, no doubt, been 
a great change in the history of the 
Far East. Japan had become a great 
maritime power ; but England had more 
interests than any other nation in the 
Far East, and he thought they were 
entitled to know if any steps would be 
taken to safeguard our interests. Though 
he did not altogether agree with the 
speech of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
he thought that some of the criticisms 
of the hon. Member for Lynn Regis 
were of a somewhat unfair description. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Newton) saia, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bowles) had been very severe on the 
criticisms of the previous speaker, 
but he felt himself bound to repudiate 
the want of knowledge he attributed to 
the Foreign Office clerks. All these 
gentlemen had to pass an examination 
before they joined the Foreign Office, 
and the faults the hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have discovered were ex- 
tremely rare. These clerks might not 
possess the omniscience of his hon. 
Friend, but they would compare very 
favourably with the Foreign Office 
officials of any other country. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER pressed for an 
answer to his question with reference 
to the Far East. 

Sir E. GREY said, he did not think 
it would be wise at the present time to 
discuss that question. With reference 
to the other question about the excel- 
lence of translations, he was ready to 
admit that now and then a slip might 
occur, but that might rather point to 
the excellence of the translator’s French 
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than to his command of English. As 
to the difference of opinion expressed 
by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
and the hon. Member for the Newton 
Division as regarded the way in which 
that work was done by the clerks in the 
Foreign Office, he could only say that 
he sided entirely with the hon. Member 
for the Newton Division. He thought 
that, considering the immense amount of 
work that had to be laid before the 
House, it was; on the whole, admirably 
done. 

THe CHAIRMAN then put the 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, to reduce the 
Vote for the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs by £500, and it was 
negatived without a Division. 

Captain BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness) said, he wished to 
take the opportunity of asking his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies a question with regard to 
Bechuanaland. He would like to 
know whether it was intended to keep 
up the police force to its full present 
strength. Things in that country were 
so much more quiet, and the country 
was so much more settled, that there 
seemed to be good reason for suppos- 
ing that the Vote on Account of the 
Police might be reduced. He noticed 
from the last Report on Bechuanaland, 
that no effort whatever was to be made 
in the direction of the education of the 
people. There was no grant for schools. 
It seemed to him that the Government 
would be rather neglectful of their duties 
in respect of this Crown Colony unless 
some money were expended in that way. 
When he called attention to this subject 
two or three years ago, he was told that 
it would receive consideration, but 
nothing had been done, and it appeared 
to him that if they were able now to 
reduce the police force the money saved 
might be expended on education. There 
had been considerable discussion, more 
especially in South Africa, on the ques- 
tion of handing Bechuanaland over to 
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the Cape Colony. There was, no doubt, 
a good deal to be said both for and 
against that step; but as far as he knew, 
the Government had not expressed any 
intention in the matter. He was told, 
however, that they had recently had it 
again under consideration, and he would 
be glad to know whether it was still 
their intention, as it was two years ago, 
toretain Bechuanaland asaCrownColony. 
While he was on this subject, perhaps 
his hon. Friend would allow him to ask 
about the return of the. Zulu Chiefs 
to Zululand. He had several times 
asked questions on the subject, and 
he would be glad to know whether it 
was intended to send them to Zululand 
or to bring them to this country. He 
would also like to know whether there 
was any considerable sum arising from 
taxes in Zululand which was being kept 
for future purposes. He was told there 
was a sum of something like £17,000 or 
£18,000 to the credit of Zululand. He 
did not wish to press the question as to 
the return of the chiefs any further just 
now. It had been pressed over and over 
again now for four years, and he must 
own to some astonishment at the result 
that had taken place in spite of the 
action taken by his hon. Friend when 
he sat on the Opposition side of the 
House. He had been very happy to 
associate himself with his hon. Friend 
then, and he had thought that when a 
Liberal Government came into power, 
the attacks made on their predecessors 
in this matter, would have borne some 
earlier fruit. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, with 
regard to the Transvaal, he would like 
to raise a respectful protest against the 
attitude of his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary with regard to questions put 
to him on that subject. The proposition 
his hon. Friend had laid down to the 
House was that, being represented in 
South Africa by the High Com- 
missioner, the House would on all 
occasions be informed by the High 
Commissioner of what took place. 
He protested against this doctrine. He 
thought they had a perfect right to inter- 
rogate the Government on any matters 
concerning the Colonies. They had been 
told that the High Commissioner had 
the confidence of the Government, and 
that if anything detrimental to this 
country occurred he would inform them, 
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and they would inform the House. He 
submitted that that was not sufficient, 
and that it could not prevent hon. Mem- 
bers exercising their right to interrogate 
the Government with regard to their 
policy. Some hon. Members, perhaps, 
had not the great confidence in the High 
Commissioner which the Government 
professed to have. Doubtless with regard 
to intention, ability, and energy, Sir H. 
Robinson was all that could be desired ; 
but, at the same time, he was in a posi- 
tion which made it absolutely impossible 
for some hon. Members to feel perfect 
confidence in his course of action. They 
could not get over the fact that Sir H. 
Robinson occupied a very peculiar posi- 
tion. His hon. Friend, on behalf of the 
Government, gave the House certain 
information in regard to the commercial 
undertakings in which the High Com- 
missioner was interested in South Africa, 
and it was thought at the time that the 
list was exhausted ; but he was afraid, 
from information which he had received, 
that the statement did not exhaust the 
list. If he was correctly informed, Sir 
H. Robinson was interested, in addition 
to the companies which had been stated, 
in one of the most speculative enter- 
prises in South Africa — namely, the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa. If that were all, however, he 
would not complain, but they knew what 
might possibly be the effect of those 
enormous speculations in warping the 
judgment and influencing the views of 
men. Under these circumstances, he 
thought hon. Members were justified in 
pressing the Government for further 
information regarding South Africa. 
With respect to the Transvaal again, he 
thought there was absolute necessity for 
more frankness on the part of the 
Government. What was going on 
there was not fully made known to 
the House, and what was known 
did not come through the medium 
of the High Commissioner at all. Hon. 
Members learned through private sources 
many things connected with the Trans- 
vaal which were never communicated to 
the House, as they should have been. 
Although he had frequently questioned 
the Government in regard to matters 
affecting the Transvaal, yet he did not 
think he could be charged with having 
pressed them unduly, because inquiry 
was absolutely necessary. A statement 
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had recently been published to the 
effect that a field-cornet—a subordinate 
officer—had fired out of the town a 
number of British subjects who were 
employed in it by a British firm, and the 
act was regarded in certain quarters as 
a@ meritorious one. On two or three 
occasions he addressed questions to the 
Government on the subject. At first 
he could get no information, but was 
eventually informed that these and 
others had suffered in consequence of 
their non-compliance with some sanitary 
law. The fact was, that a great deal of 
jealousy existed against British subjects 
in the Transvaal, and it was becoming 
more formidable every day. The Trans- 
vaal authorities decided that British 
subjects should not be allowed to carry 
on certain businesses without a licence. 
That was, of course, perfectly within 
the powers of the Boer Government. 
But what happened? Having made 
this regulation they declined to issue the 
licences, and the effect was to exclude 
those British subjects from carrying on 
their businesses in the Transvaal at all. 
Another disadvantage under which the 
British subjects suffered was their in- 
ability to obtain, in any of the towns, 
the publication of the laws of the 
State in the English language. In con- 
quered countries —in Russian Poland, 
Austrian Poland, and in _ other 
countries similarly situated—the laws 
were published in the language of the 
country. But in the Transvaal the laws 
were published, not in English at all, 
but in Dutch, and the consequence was 
that British subjects laboured under dis- 
advantages from this cause, a condition of 
things which was simply intolerable. 
Again, with regard to education, there 
was a deliberate attack on England. In 
towns in the Transvaal, where there were 
only two Dutch children going to school, 
and the remainder were British, they 
were all compelled to learn Dutch 
in order to obtain a grant, although 
it was perfectly useless to them. 
There was, further, the exercise of a 
power to search and imprison people 
entering the Transvaal with English 
money in their possession, although this 
could not be regarded as any offence. 
With regard to the Franchise, also, there 
was no equality of treatment. The 
Franchise legislation during the last 
two or three years had been deliberately 
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sharpened as against their fellow sub” 
jects. Some three or four years ago the 
legislation as to the Franchise was severe 
enough, and it was then almost impos- 
sible for an Englishman to become a 
burgher in the Transvaal, but that legis- 
lation had been deliberately and noto- 
riously accentuated and sharpened and 
made more detrimental to British sub- 
jects than it was before. The same 
remarks applied to the question of taxa- 
tion so far as it affected their fellow 
subjects. These were some, but not all, 
of the indications of this ill-will towards 
British interests, which was really be- 
coming something like a scandal in the 
Transvaal. They had no means of 
learning these things in the ordinary 
way, and there was a difficulty in the 
way of obtaining knowledge of what was 
going on in the Transvaal which ought 
not to be allowed to exist. They ob- 
jected to their fellow subjects being 
made the objects of a system of per- 
petual attacks by the minority in the 
Transvaal. None of the matters that he 
had alluded to had ever been stated in 
the House by the Under Secretary on 
behalf of the High Commissioner, and it 
was not such a monstrous thing that an 
hon. Member should bring them forward 
and show the necessity for fuller and 
more rapid information from that quarter 
of the world. Any hon. Member who 
knew anything of South Africa person- 
ally knew that the name of the Colonial 
Office absolutely stank in South Africa. 
[“Oh, oh!”] Well, perhaps that ex- 
pression was not strictly Parliamentary, 
and he would say that the Colonial Office 
was a most unpopular name in South 
Africa, because people or interests or con- 
cerns who had been made to suffer, and 
who had relied for redress and support on 
the British Colonial Office, were beginning 
to feel that their dependence had been 
misplaced, he did not, therefore, wonder 
that there should be a strong feeling in 
South Africa that it would be a good 
thing to be quit of the whole business, 
and to manage South African Affairs 
independently of the Colonial Office. 
He should regard such a _ thing 
as a calamity. So long as Eng- 
land had any responsibility in the 
matter, do not let them quietly acquiesce 
in anything that would be detrimental 
to her interests or the interests of her 


subjects. He could not help thinking 
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that there was too great a readiness to 
believe that everything that distin- 
guished man, Mr. Rhodes, did, was per- 
fect and beyond criticism. His influence 
was enormous ; but, after all, the British 
Empire would live when Mr. Rhodes 
had gone. He recognised the great 
work that Mr. Rhodes had done, but 
what he had accomplished with his 
enormous financial resources was as 
nothing compared with the exploits 
of our great English statesmen and 
soldiers, who had not the slightest 
pecuniary interest in the administration 
with which they were charged. He 
huped the Under Secretary would acquit 
him of having thoughtlessly brought 
this matter forward, for he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman he had been over- 
whelmed with communications from his 
fellow subjects in the Transvaal giving 
him information as to the points he had 
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ventured to bring under the notice of | 
the Committee. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF, 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr.; 
SypNEy Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) | 
said, he very much regretted to hear the 
renewed attack of the hon. Member 
for Belfast on Sir Hercules Robinson. | 
The hon. Member had a full opportunity | 
of attacking Sir Hercules Robinson | 
when the latter was in this country and 
could answer the charge. But he did | 
not avail himself of that opportunity, | 
and it was very unjust against a public | 
servant that such an attack should now | 
be made on him when he had gone out) 
to take up his-public duties. 

*Mr. ARNOLD.FORSTER said, that | 

on a former occasion he made a state- 
ment with regard to Sir Hercules 
Robinson by which he was prepared to 
abide. The Under Secretary made a 
reply to that statement, which he 
naturally thought was an exhaustive 
reply, and the opportunity was, therefore, 
allowed to pass. He found, however, 
that that reply was, so far as his 
information went, inexact in regard to 
the interest which the High Commissioner 
had in South African matters, and he 
now took the first opportunity that had 
offered of stating that that was so. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, the 
hon. Member might, by means of ques- 
tions, or in other ways, have pursued the 
subject before Sir Hercules Robinson 





left the country. He understood the 
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hon. Member’s accusation to be that Sir 
Hercules Robinson had a pecuniar 

interest in the Consolidated Gold Fields. 
As a trustee he had necessarily some 
interest in that company, but personally 
he had no pecuniary interest init. The 
hon. Member had charged the Colonial 
Office with refusing information. He 
could only say in reply that he had 
always been anxious and willing to give 
the fullest possible answer to any 
question addressed to him in reference 
to a specific matter. But the hon. 
Gentleman was in the habit of putting 
general questions which could only be 
answered in debate. He had, for 
instance, asked questions with reference 
to the Indian traders. That was a very 
complicated question, and the hon. 
Member had better wait until he saw 
the information which would be laid 
on the table before he moved further in 
the matter. The statements which he 
had made on the subject were totally 
and entirely inaccurate. The Colonial 
Office received detailed information from 
their officers in South Africa, and were 
fully conversant with all that was going 
on in the Transvaal. But they were 
precluded under the agreements with 
the South African Republic frommoving 
in regard to the internal affairs of that 
country. In cases where British interests 
were affected they had not hesitated to 
move, and they would not hesitate in 
the future ; but it certainly was not their 
policy to attempt a general roving 
interference. With regard to the 


|questions put by the hon. and gallant 


member for Holderness Division, the 
Bechuanaland Police was now being 
diminished, and one of Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s first acts when he arrived 
would be further to diminish it very 
largely. As to the question of expen- 
diture on education and public works, 
their difficulty was that they had to 
come to the House for a grant in aid of 
£80,000 ; and until the revenue improved 
they did not feel justified in entering 
on any further large expenditure. With 
regard to the question of handing 
Bechuanaland over to the Cape, the 
position was this: the Cape Govern- 
ment in the Governor’s speech put in a 
paragraph saying they were prepared 
to take over British Bechuanaland. 
The subject had not yet been discussed 
in the Cape Parliament, but when they 
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came to some decision on it they would, 
no doubt, approach the Colonial Office. 
Until that time it would be impossible 
for him to give any reply in regard to 
the matter. With reference to the case 
of Dinizulu, they had endeavoured to 
carry out the views which he had ex- 
pressed more than once—that that 
chief should be allowed to return to 
Zululand at the earliest possible moment. 
The Colonial Office advised the sending 
back of the chiefs, but unfortunately the 
Natal Government protested against it 
until Zululand was handed over to 
Natal ; and, as we did not see our way 
to do that at present, the return of the 
chiefs was necessarily delayed. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that Zululand 
funds were not applied to the purposes 
of any other culony, but were used ex- 
clusively for Zululand interests. The 
country had got a large surplus every 
year, and had £20,000 invested in 
English Consols, so that Zululand, which 
a few years ago was no man’s Jand, was 
now one of the most prosperous countries 
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manned by Englishmen, were now com- 
pelled, because they were subsidised for 
the carriage of the French mails, to carry 
the French flag, to be officered by French 
officers, and to be manned by Frenchmen. 
He did not complain of the French Gov- 
ernment for doing that, but he thought 
it was an example that ought to be 
followed in the case of the Mauritius. 
| It was only recently that a scene took 
‘place in the French Chamber, and the 
French Government was nearly being 
‘turned out of office because a contract 
|had been given to an English Company 
| to carry French boats to Madagascar. 
What were the vessels of the Messageries 
Martimes? Every naval officer knew 
they were very powerful boats and very 
powerful cruisers. They were officered 
and manned by officers and men of the 
French Naval Reserve, and ke was told 
that there were now guns in their holds. 
If war were to break out to-morrow the 
guns had only to be hoisted into posi- 
tion, and the men had only to put on their 
uniforms. He was not an alarmist, but 








in South Africa. 

Captain BETHELL admitted the| 
right of the Natal Government to make | 
representations to the Colonial Office in | 
the matter of the return of the Zulu | 
chiefs, but it seemed to him to be a grave 
question whether such representations 
ought to weigh so much with the 
Colonial Office in such an important 
matter. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER asked whe- | 
ther any representations had been made | 
by the Government to the Transvaal in 
regard to the non-translation of the sani- 
tary laws into English, the alteration of 
the Franchise Laws, or the special taxa- 
tion of foreign residents as unfriendly 
acts. 

Mr. BUXTON said, those were matters 
of internal government in the Transvaal, 
and as they affected all foreign subjects 
and not British subjects specially, the 
Government had made no representation 
in regard to them. 

*ApmiraAL FIELD drew attention to 
the subsidy of £6,000 a year paid by the 
Government to the Messageries Mari- 
times for the carrying the mails of the 
Mauritus. He held that that wasa mis- 
chievous policy, and that when the pre- 
sent contract had terminated it ought not 
to be renewed. The London Chatham | 
and Dover boats, which were formerly 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 





he maintained that that was an immoral 
state of things. What France required 
from us when dealing with our boats we 
should require from France when dealing 
with her boats, or the subsidy should be 
withdrawn. He was told that at the 
time the subsidy was granted, an 
English Company was ready to run 
steamers. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) rose to a point of order. 
He would like to know whether the 
vessels of the English Company were 
manned hy Englishmen ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
point of order. 


*ApmirAL FIELD said, he did not 
intend to go into details, but what he 
stated was a fact. He trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give the 
Committee some satisfaction on the point 
he had raised. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON admitted 
the importance of the point raised by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. This par- 
ticular system, however, had been in 
force for 25 years, and we were entirely 
in the hands of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, over whom we had slight or no 
control. He might add that the boats 
which really touched the Mauritius, 
were not armed cruisers in any way. 
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*ApmiraL FIELD was aware that 
these great steamers stopped at Réunion, 
and that smaller steamers went on to 
the Mauritius. He did not think it 
quite fair he should have been met by 
such a statement. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, there were 
two questions he wished to ask. It had 
been stated lately that along the sea 
board on the east coast of Africa, oppo- 
site the Transvaal, some naval stations 
were being established, or other naval 
arrangements were being made, on behalf 
of England, which would prevent the 
Boers from ever establishing themselves 
on the sea board. He was not sure 
whether that important information had 
been confirmed officially: at any rate 
there could be no harm in asking for 
confirmation of it now. Again, he 
desired to know whether it was true or 
not that the South African Republic 
were establishing some administration in 
Swaziland. The other day he asked the 
Under Secretary a question on the point 


but received a very unsatisfactory reply. 
They knew from former Debates that the 
supremacy of the Republic had been 
established over Swaziland, but they 
understood the control was to be merely 


of a very general character. They now 
understood something more was to be 
done, something more specific, and that 
something approaching to a Boer ad- 
ministration was to be established there. 
He. hoped that was not correct. If it 
were not correct it would be satisfactory 
to them to be so informed. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, the 
South African Republic were adminis- 
tering Swaziland in accordance with the 
terms of the Convention of 1894. The 
hon. Gentleman’s first question he took 
to refer to the territory between Zulu- 
land and the Portuguese part of Tonga- 
land. We had annexed that territory 
and had declared a Protectorate so that 
as far as the sea board was concerned no 
other Power could have access to it. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
called attention to the action of the 
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Board of Trade in regard to preferential 
railway rates in favour of the foreigner 
and against the English producer. His 
complaint was, that the Board of Trade 
at the present day was carrying out the 
same policy as its predecessors; there 
had been no change in that policy, not- 
withstanding that the law had been 
changed in many respects with regard to 
the railway companies. It was common 
knowledge to all who had studied the 
Reports of the Sub-commissioners sent 
out by the Agricultural Commission, 
that foreign produce had been carried to 
the English markets at rates very much 
lower than those charged for home- 
grown produce, and the discrepancy was 
very startling. The railway companies 
said that it was because the foreign 
produce came in large quantities, and 
was handled as wholesale consignments, 
while the English farmer sent his pro- 
duce in smaller quantities, which had, 
therefore, to be charged higher rates. 
The Board of Trade might do much to 
mitigate the disadvantage to the English 
producer. The railways from the first 
had been regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and one of the earliest of 
those Acts of Parliament was still in 
existence. It provided that the Com- 
mittee of the Treasury, and now the 
Board of Trade, should have power to 
require the Attorney General to take 
action if the railway companies in 
any respect transgressed any of the, 
powers entrusted to them. In 1873 the 
Railway Regulation Act was passed, 
giving power to the Board of Trade to 
take up cases of unfair preference, and 
to bring them béfore the Railway Com 
missioners. From that date to this the 
Board of Trade had never taken up a 
single case, or done anything on behalf 
of the British producer ; but the time 
had now arrived when the Board of 
Trade ought to take action. In 1888 
new powers over the railway companies 
were given. Among other provisions, 
the duty was imposed on the Board of 
Trade, when questions as to the justice 
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of rates were raised, to act as arbitrators 
between the parties, and to try and 
arrange matters. It was urged that 
because that power of arbitration had 
been entrusted to the Board of Trade it 
was impossible for the Board to act 
under the powers conferred by the 
Act of 1873. The answer to that 
contention was to cite recent legislation 
with regard to the hours of railway ser- 
vants. By that legislation almost the 
same duty of arbitration was imposed on 
the Board of Trade in respect of ques- 
tions whether the hours worked were or 
were not too long; and it was provided 
that if the arbitration failed, the Board 
of Trade might take up the case of the 
railway servants and fight it out in the 
courts. The Board of Trade ought now 
to take up the case of the British mer- 
chant and producer as against the 
foreigner, because it was impossible that 
the former should fight the railway com- 
pany, or that even a combination of 
private traders should do it. The inter- 


vention of some public Department was 


necessary. He would give one or two 
instances of the preferential charges 
which were established. English meat, 
carried for 844 miles, was charged 
36s. 9d.; the same quantity of foreign 
meat, carried 76 miles, was charged 
12s. 6d. English hops, carried 45 miles, 
were charged 20s.; the same. quantity 
of foreign hops, carried 76 miles, was 
charged only 6s. So far he had referred 
only to the statutory powers of the 
Board of Trade, and he did not believe 
in new legislation if there were a pos- 
sibility of doing what was required by 
the law as it stood. But the Board of 
Trade had other powers. The railway 
companies frequently came to the House 
to get fresh powers ; and in those cir- 
cumstances it was not unreasonable that 
the House should know how the powers 
already given to the companies had been 
used. The House should be told whether 
the companies asking for new powers 
had been amenable to the Conciliation 
Clause, and had been reasonable with 


Mr. Cyril Dodd. 
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regard to rates and charges ; or whether 
the Board of Trade had found it impos- 
sible to arbitrate between them and their 
customers. These facts ought to be laid 
before the Committee which had to deal 
with any Railway Bill. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE ‘(Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, that ,no one who had 
followed these Debates in connection 
with railway rates could fail to recognise 
the assiduous attention which has been 
given by the hon. Member to this ques- 
tion. The suggestion, however, that 
when Bills came before the House, pro- 
moted by railway companies, it should be 
the duty of the Board of Trade to call 
attention to the conduct of companies 
in other respects, was one which he could 
not entertain. The two subjects were 
entirely different, and he was sure that 
the hon. Gentleman would feel that it 
would be very difficult for the House to 
mix up two questions so entirely opposed 
the one to the other as whether Parlia- 
mentary sanction should be given to the 
making of a new line or the widening 
of a line, or the improvement of shunt- 
ing yards, only on condition that some 
other question in connection with traffic 
rates was settled at the same time. In 
many cases Bills were promoted quite as 
much in the interest of the public as in 
the interest of the railway company ; 
and the interest of the public would 
suffer if a Bill carrying our railway im- 
provements were rejected on account of 
some alleged transgression in another 
respect by the company. The question 
of difference in railway charges was a 
very difficult one, and he was sensible of 
the discontent felt with regard to the 
question, especially in the agricultural 
districts. The matter had been raised 
recently in an important case, the time 
for hearing which had not yet elapsed. 
It would, therefore, not be right for him 
to express an opinion with regard to it. 
But the Board of Trade were carefully 
watching the question, though at present 
they had no right to interfere ; that was 
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a matter for the Railway Commissioners. 
They considered, however, whether in 
any way the influence which they pos- 
sessed with railways could be brought 
usefully into play. Under the Act of 
1888 the Board of Trade had power to 
act as conciliators or arbitrators in cases 
brought forward by traders. In those 
cases the Department frequently exer- 
cised the power of conciliation to good 
purpose and to the relief of the traders 
from heavy costs in appearing before the 
Railway Commissioners. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
called attention to the action of the 
Board of Trade in relation to sailors 
and firemen. He understood that 
it was the duty of the Board of Trade 
to protect the lives of men who went 
to sea on board our ships, and this coun- 
try spent £51,000 ostensibly for that 
purpose. Yet foreigners, who did not 
know a word of the English language, 
were constantly being signed on board 
British ships ; the agreements were read 
out to the men and they were asked to 
sign them and abide by them. It was, 
he maintained a disgrace for any public 
Department to ask men to sign agree- 
ments which they did not understand, 
but this was what was taking place con- 
stantly in Mercantile Marine Offices 
throughout the country. He had 
repeatedly called attention to this 
matter, but had never received a satis- 
factory reply. He had seen men of 
seven nationalities signing on board one 
ship in Cardiff, and not one of those 
men knew the English language. The 
Board of Trade officials, moreover, were 
not fair in their dealings with the men. 
What right had State officials to inter- 
fere between men and their employers 
for the purpose of preventing higher 
wages being paid to the men? The 
Board of Trade ought, at any rate, to 
see that the men got fair and reasonable 
wages, and not sweaters’ wages. In 
Cardiff, some time ago, the seamen 
wished for an advance of wages which 
would have brought the pay up to 23d. or 
3d. per hour, and could’ not be said to 
be an extravagant rate for men to ask. 
The shipowners refused, and the men 
would not sign on unless they got that 
rate. Then the shipowners began to 
sign their men on inside the Bute 
Docks, the dock gates being shut and 
men only admitted on promising to sign 
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on at the old rate of wages ; and Govern- 
ment officials were sent into the docks 
to sign on crews there, whereas the 
proper place for all ordinary ships to be 
signed on was at the Mercantile Marine 
Offices. For what purpose did the Board 
of Trade spend thousands of pounds on 
large offices in different parts of the 
country unless they intended to sign 
crews on there? They signed on 
tinkers, and tailors, and carters who had 
never smelt salt water. He had meta 
tailor going about his ordinary business 
with his flat iron, and had seen that 
same man signed on a few hours later 
as an able-bodied seaman. He had also 
heard of a carter who was signed on 
and went on board with his hob-nail 
boots, and it took the ship’s carpenter 
two days to remove the hobnails. [‘ Oh!” 
and laughter|. In one case, he heard of 
a vessel having to put back to port because 
all the sailors and firemen were sea-sick. 
The attention of the Board of Trade was 
called to this state of things at the time 
by written communications, but no 
satisfactory replies were received. If 
the business of the Department was to be 
carried on in this way the sooner they 
dispensed with the Mercantile Marine 
Office and its well-paid officials the better 
it would be for all concerned. On several 
occasions he had called the attention of 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
the treatment of Lascar seamen on board 
English ships. The owner of any vessel 
who failed to supply each seaman with 
72 cubic feet of space was, under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, liable to a 
penalty of £20 for each offence. He 
had asked several questions with re- 
ference to the accommodation on the 
Himalaya, and the answer given him 
was that the forecastle was intended for 
the accommodation of 125 men, and yet 
154 men slept there. The President of 
the Board of Trade was apparently afraid 
to act. He wished to know for what 
reason ? 


Why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman enforce the provisions of the 


Merchant Shipping Act? Another 
evil which demanded attention was due 
to the present mode of constructing the 
interiors of forecastles. They were now 
built of iron instead of wood. In hot 
weather the iron sweated and the result 
was that the men had to sleep in damp 
bunks. The Board of Trade could, and 
ought to, compel the owners to line the 
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interior, of the forecastles with wood. In 
15 out of 20 ships the forecastles were in 
a disgraceful condition. In many cases 
they were so constructed that in the 
event of collision the men could not 
possibly escape from them in a reason- 
able time. Until these and other matters 
were put right by the Board of Trade he 
should continue to direct attention to 
them. 


Vote agreed to; Resolution to be 
reported to-morrow. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On the Order for Committee on this 
Bill, 


Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
he hoped the House would allow it to be 
referred to the Scotch Grand Committee. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, he desired to move 
an Instruction to the Committee, and 
he did not know whether it would be 
in his power to do so if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion were adopted. 
He was afraid he must object. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: May I ask, 
Sir, whether the Instruction is in Order? 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
this was one of the Bills that would be 
taken on Monday the 17th. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir, I 
do not think we can press the matter. 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATION 
(SCOTLAND) ADVANCE. 


On the Report of the Resolution in 
Committee, 


Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid) said 
he was perfectly certain that £1,000 was 
being absolutely thrown away. He should 
certainly raise his objection to this ex- 
penditure on every possible opportunity, 
hoping that hon. Members on all sides 
of the House would kindly co operate 
with him in preventing a really useless 
expenditure of public money. He was 
not going to raise the question now 


Mr. J. Havelock Wilson. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is not addressing himself to the question 
before the House. 


Resolution agreed to. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
10th June. 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On the Order to resume the considera- 
tion of this Bill in Committee (Progress, 
Clause 1, 3rd of April). 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn), asked that the Bill might be 
taken now. 


The Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton), objected. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, it was 
only desired to pass the Bill into Com- 
mittee pro forma for the purpose of re- 
printing it, with 39 Amendments which 
had been agreed upon as between the 
promoters and all sections of the 
House. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON confirmed 
the statement of the hon. Member, and 


supported the appeal he made to the 
House. 


The House went into Committee on 
the Bill ; whereupon, 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham), moved that progress be reported. 


Motion agreed to. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 1895. 


Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 30th May ; Mr. John Morley]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at Eleven minutes 
r Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 31st May 1895. 


The 
Clock. 


House met at Twelve of the 


HARWICH HARBOUR. 


Paper [presented 30th May] to be 
printed. [No. 286.] 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 1895. 


Return fgovnted 30th May] to be 
printed. [No. 287.] 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS) (UNITED KINGDOM). 
Return presented, relative thereto 

[Address 11th February; Sir Charles 

Dilke] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 

printed. [No. 288.] 


EGYPT (No. 2, 1896). 

Copy presented, of Reports by Mr. 
Villiers Stuart respecting the Progress 
of Re-organisation in Egypt since the 
British Occupation in 1882 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


NEW WRIT FOR LANCASTER (NORTH 
LANCASHIRE, CHORLEY DIVISION). 
Ordered—That Mr. Speaker do issue 

his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown 

to make out a New Writ for the electing 
of a Member to serve in this present 

Parliament for Lancaster (North Lanca- 

shire, Chorley Division), in the room of 

General Randle Joseph Feilden, C.M.G., 

deceased.—/( Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYES. 
Return ordered, 


“showing—(1) the number of persons employed 
in the Postal and Telegraph Service during each 
of the last five years; (2) the number of per- 
sons so employed charged during each of those 
years with theft or other crime ; (3) the number 
of such persons convicted of such offences; and 
@) the nature of the offence.’’—(Mr. Henniker 
eaton), 


VOL. XXXIV. [rourrH sERiEs.] 
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GLASGOW AND SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


On the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate on the Motion | 30th May], 


“ That, in the case of the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Bill, Standing Order 243 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now read the 


time ——” 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.), explained that he opposed the 
Motion on Thursday, not because he 
objected to the Bill, but because he and 
other hon Members held strong views 
upon the question of Suspension of Stand- 
ing Orders. Those Orders were intended 
for the protection of the House, and 
whenever their suspension was proposed, 
some statement ought to be made in 
explanation of the reason why that 
proposal was made. He felt very 
strongly that a Standing Order ought 
not to be suspended without very good 
reason. He hoped that those respon- 
sible for private Bills would in the future 
take the precaution, when they wanted 
to suspend Standing Orders, to give some 
reason for adopting that course. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, he would like to know 
whether any explanation was to be given. 
He quite agreed that these Standing 
Orders ought to be respected. Therefore, 
with a view to having an opportunity of 
properly considering the matter, he 
moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Toe PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.) hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press the Motion. This matter was not 
in the hands of the Board of Trade, but of 
the authorities of the House, and his right 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Committees 
would have been here to explain the 
matter had he known that any objection 
would be taken. He gathered from his 
right hon. Friend that there was no 
question of any importance involved in 
the Motion. The object of it was merely 
to enable the Bill to get to another place 
at an earlier date. It then became occa- 
sionally necessary to dispense with the 
Standing Orders or to relax them in a 
proper case. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Motion. 


2H 
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Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
under the circumstances he would with- 
draw his Motion, but he hoped that in 
future the House would have full expla- 
nations in these matters. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, and Bill 
read 3°, 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were read 1°. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 14), 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the counties of Buckingham, 
Cambridge, Essex, Oxford, Salop, South- 
ampton, Stafford, Surrey, Warwick, 


West Suffolk, and the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire.—{ Bill 299. ] 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 15). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to Dover, Fenton, Greetland, 
Hoddesdon, Lancaster, Leeds, Leigh, 
Salford, Swansea, and West Ham (two). 
—{Bill 300.] 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(Poor Law). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Chichester Incorporation, 
and the parish of St. George in the East 
(London).—{ Bill 301.] 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 16). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to Bournemouth, Chichester, 
Dover, and Southampton.—{ Bill 302.} 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Lewis M‘Tver, esquire, for the Borough 
of Edinburgh (West Division). 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES BILL. 

On motion of Mr. Yerburgh, Bill to 
amend the law relating to Agricultural 
Tenancies. Presented and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday, 17th June, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 303.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland if he can say whether any 
and what grant has been made to the 
Board of Manufactures in Scotland for 
the purposes of the National Gallery of 
Art there ; what accumulations of this 
grant have been made by the Board, and 
for what purpose ; and whether the grant 
was intended for the purchase of Old 
Masters, or for the benefit of the present 
School of Painters, or for what else ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GzorGE TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): A grant has been made of £1,000 
per annum for five years commencing in 
1891-92, with freedom to accumulate the 
money. The present accumulations in- 
cluding interest amount to £3,000. They 
have been made for the purpose of acquir- 
ing one or more specially important and 
valuable pictures. There is no limitation 
as to the class of pictures upon which 
the grant may be expended, the Board 
as trustees of the gallery, being left un- 
fettered in their choice. 


BORRISOLEIGH ROAD SESSION, 
COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Mid Tipperary) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
he is aware that much loss and inconve- 
nience was occasioned to certain road 
contractors, who travelled in some in- 
stances 15 miles in order to be present 
at the adjourned Road Session appointed 
to be held at Borrisoleigh, County Tip- 
perary, on the 20th instant, and found 
that their business could not be tran- 
sacted owing to the absence of Magis- 
trates ; and (2) whether, with a view to 
prevent the recurrence of such loss and 
inconvenience, he will consider the pro- 
priety of re-establishing the Road Session 
at Cappawhite ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The statements in 
first paragraph of question appear to 
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be accurate. It seems, however, that 
this is the first occasion on which no 
Magistrate attended, and that a similar 
non-attendanceis unlikely to occur again. 
Cappawhite is not in a central position ; 
it is consequently unsuitable, so I am 
informed, for Road Sessions. Under 


any circumstances, however, the fixing 
of places for the holding of Road Sessions 
is a matter for the Grand Jury, and it 
is for the parties interested to approach 
that body should a change be desired. 


WOOLWICH GUN FACTORIES. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is the case 
that at the Royal Gun Factories at 
Woolwich double shift is being worked, 
the day-shift men working 53 hours per 
week and the night-shift men 57}; and 
will he explain why, seeing that these 
hours of labour are a violation of the 
eight-hours day understanding, the re- 
presentations made by the men against 
these hours have been disregarded ? 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. 
Woopatt, Hanley): Double shifts are 
being worked by a limited number of 
men in certain sections of the Royal 
Gun Factory, the hours being as stated 
in the question; but the class of work 
on which these men are employed was 
specifically exempted from the 48-hours 
week at the time of its introduction into 
the Ordnance factories generally. Repre- 
sentations have not been disregarded ; 
on the contrary, a deputation on the 
subject was promptly received, and I am 
glad to be able to state that the men 
whom it will be necessary still to em- 
ploy on day and night shifts will in both 
cases receive additional pay for the 
longer hours worked. 

Mr. ALLAN : May I ask whether the 
day-shift men are working 53 hours per 
week instead of 481? 

*Mr. WOODALL: My hon. Friend 
will perfectly well understand that in 
certain kinds of work it is necessary 
that the machines should be employed 
continuously, and so the number of hours 
in this particular department have been 
longer than in the case of the ordinary 
work of the factory. But compensation 
is allowed to the mex for the extra hours 
so worked. 


{31 May 1895} 
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Mr. ALLAN asked how that was 
possible when there was a _ distinct 
understanding that the hours of work 
should be 48 per week. He would be 
glad to know what machines it was 
necessary to work 53 hours per week 
as against 48 ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I am told that in 
the boring of guns any interruption in 
the work may affect the boring and be 
prejudicial to the proper execution of the 
work, but I shall be glad to discuss the 
whole matter with my hon. Friend. 

Mr. ALLAN : I wish particularly. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


ROSCOMMON PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that Captain Preston, R.M. of Lecarron, 
County Roscommon, Petty Sessions, on 
the 8th April, dismissed a case against 
Patrick Gannon for want of jurisdiction, 
after having on two former occasions 
fined him on the same evidence; and 
whether he will now return the fines 
formerly inflicted 4 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Captain 
Preston, R.M., informs me that he has 
examined the Order book for Lecarron 
Petty Sessions, and finds that on the 
10th April (not 8th as stated in question) 
in a case of trespass, Leveridge v. Gannon, 
the Order was made—*“ No jurisdiction, 
bond fide question of title arising.” 
There is no entry of any fine for trespass 
against Gannon at any of the previous 
Courts. 


POSTAL DELIVERY IN CLASHIGANNY, 
COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. HAYDEN: T beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether any repre- 
sentations have been made regarding a 
change recently effected in the delivery 
of letters in the Clashiganny (County 
Roscommon) District ; and, whether he 
will direct a return to the former system 
if he finds it gives satisfaction to those 
most concerned 4 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I cannot find that any representations 
have been made to me regarding the 
change recently effected in the delivery 
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of letters in the Clashiganny District. 
But it has been represented to me that 
the official delivery in the district is not 
being effected with regularity and I have 
directed inquiry to be made on the 
subject. I will acquaint the hon. Mem- 
ber with the result in due course. 


RIGHT OF WAY AT SUTTON, COUNTY 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War does the deed of 1806, by which 
the Government acquired from Mr. 
Newcomen a right of way at Sutton, 
County Dublin, grant the lands abso- 
lutely to the Crown ; and does the deed 
of 1893, by which the Government ex- 
changed this right of way for another to 
Mr. Jameson, purport to convey the 
lands acquired by the Government in 
1806 as if they were the absolute property 
of the Crown? 

*ToeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 

WAR (Mr. CampBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, Burghs): Yes, Sir, I am in- 
formed that the reply to both these 
questions is in the affirmative. 


BIRR BARRACKS. 


The following Question stood on the 
Paper in the name of Mr. Brrnarp 
Mo toy (King’s County, Birr) :— 


“To ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
is aware that the body of troops stationed at 
Birr Barracks have been withdrawn ; and that 
these barracks, occupied since 1810 by a full 
complement of troops, are to be in future 
occupied only by a few men representing the 
depot of the Leinster Regiment : If the attention 
of those responsible for this disuse of Birr 
Barracks has been drawn to the fact that the 
great portion of the business of Birr has grown 
up and become dependent on the occupation 
of these barracks, that the traders, trusting to the 
belief that Birr Barracks would continue to be 
occupied by troops, have invested their capital 
in the commercial arrangements necessary for 
the supply of these barracks, and that the with- 
drawal of the troops entails the loss of the 
capital so invested, and the loss of some £20,000 
a-year to the town and neighbourhood of Birr ; 
and if he will lay these facts before the military 
authorities, and use his influence in the direction 
of preventing so great an injury.”’ 


Mr. MOLLOY said, he would post- 
pone the question. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I can answer it now. 
Mr. Arnold Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MOLLOY: No, I would rather 


not. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It was decided in 1890, with the con- 
currence of the Irish Government, to 
withdraw the headquarters of an infantry 
battalion recently stationed at Birr, and 
it will not be replaced by another unless 
unexpected circumstances render it tem- 
porarily necessary to re-occupy the 
barrack. The depét of: the] Leinster 
Regiment at present stationed there con- 
sists of four companies, and may, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the service, 
muster as many as 200, or even more, 
men. I would remind the hon. Member 
that the question of how much a neigh- 
bourhood is benefited byfthe presence of 
troops cannot be allowed to weigh in 
settling the stations to which they are 
allotted, which are governed by military 
reasons. 


POTATO CROP IN IRELAND. 


Mr. MOLLOY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to a resolution of the Parsonstown Union, 
passed on 11th May, in reference to the 
potato failure and the heavy cost of pro- 
curing good seed. potatoes; and, if he 
will make the necessary arrangements 
with the proper department for supplying 
sprayers and material and the funds for 
that purpose for use in the said Union? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret I cannot 
add anything to the reply which I gave 
to the similar inquiry addressed to me 
yesterday by the hon. Member for South 
Leitrim. 


In answer to a further question— 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, I do not know 
what funds the:department have at their 
disposal that they could dispose of in the 
way suggested. If I can find any money 
lying idle which may be employed for 
this purpose I will see what can be 
done. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): May I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he can find any 
money lying idle which he can appro- 
priate for the benefit of the English 


farmer ? 





Limerick 
MAGISTRATE CHARGED WITH 
DRUNKENNESS. 


Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that Mr. Peter Fitzpatrick, 
J.P., County Monaghan, was arrested 
by the police on the 19th March, in the 
town of Newbliss, for being drunk in 
charge of a horse and trap, and that 
when his case was heard on Ist May, at 
the Newbliss Petty Sessions, four Magis- 
trates from™other districts, who had 
never attended Newbliss Petty Sessions 
before, were present ; whether, notwith- 
standing that four witnesses swore that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick had been drunk and dis- 
orderly, the charge was dismissed by the 
majority of the Bench ; and whether the 
attention-fof the Lord Chancellor has 
been drawn to the case ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
generally as stated in the question. I 
will refer the matter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, if, indeed, this has not already 
been done. 


In answer to a further question, 


Mr. J. MORLEY said: We have no 
information as to how the majority of 
the Bench was made up on this occasion. 
I was told that two of the Magistrates 
were expressly appointed in order to 
attend this particular Petty Sessions, 
but I do not know whether it was on 
this‘particular occasion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that out of seven Magistrates four came 
from a long distance, and had never 
attended the Sessions before ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had not 
received that information. 


BAILIEBOROUGH FAIR, IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called ‘to the case of Peter 
Brady, who was prevented from selling 
his stock in Bailieborough Fair, on 16th 
May, by intimidation; by whose 
authority the charge against Patrick 
Carollan, of Virginia, for having com- 
mitted an indictable offence, was with- 
drawn ; and whether any steps have 
been taken to protect Peter Brady in 
his legal rights ? . 


{31 May 1895} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I am aware that 
a man named Peter Carroll was arrested 
by the police on a charge of intimidation 
towards Brady at Bailieborough Fair, 
held on the 6th instant, and that at 
Petty Sessions the case was dismissed 
without prejudice by a majority of the 
Bench. I am making further inquiry 
into the matter. 


IMPORTATION OF PRISON GOODS 
COMMITTEE. 


The following Question appeared on 
the Paper :— 


“Mr. Havelock Wilson,—To ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the hon. 
Members for Central Sheffield and Bolton have 
tendered their resignation from the Importation 
of Prison Goods Committee; and, if he will 
state what reason these gentlemen have 
assigned for their resignation.”’ 


The Question not being put, 


CoLonEL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton)said, 
it was hardly fair the Question should 
appear on the Paper and not be answered. 
With the permission of the Speaker he 
would put it, and ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he could 
read the letter he had received. 

Mr. BRYCE: I am quite willing to 
answer the question. I would read the 
letter, but I have not got it with me. 
But I can say that the hon. Member 
who asks the question and the hon. 
Member for Central Sheffield have 
written me a letter requesting to be 
excused from further attendance at this 
Committee, and they have this morning 
sent me a draft Report, but I have not 
had time to read it. I understand the 
reason they assign for asking to be 
excused from further attendance at the 
Committee is, that they conceive the 
Committee has taken sufficient evidence 
to enable it to make a Report. I be- 
lieve, however, that is not the view of 
the other Members of the Committee. 

CotoneEL BRIDGEMAN: Would 
there be any objection to placing our 
Report on the Table of the House? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir, it would be 
entirely irregular. 


LIMERICK CLOTHING FACTORY 
Mr. SAMUEL WOODS (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War—(1) whether the Limer- 
ick Clothing Factory have had renewed 
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unto them an order for the manufacture|these Acts, this is a matter for the 
of 75,000 garments for the Army, and| Treasury, but I shall be prepared in the 


supply Government clothing ; (2) whe- 
ther he is aware that this firm has been 
summoned and fined for neglecting to, 
keep their premises in a sanitary con-, 
dition, and also for working their girls | 


whether thay now hold any contract to | 
| 


event of the Introduction of the Bill to 
consult that Department on the subject. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg 


during the dinner hour, which consti-| to ask the Postmaster General if he will 
tutes a breach, first of the Factory Acts, now state the particulars of the power, 
and secondly, the Fair Contract Resolu-| dimensions, and draught of the mail 
tion of 1891; and (3) whether, if these boats intended to be provided under the 
allegations are true, he will place him-| new agreement with the Dublin’ Steam 


self in communication with the firm in| 
question, with a view of compelling them 
to conform to the Resolutions of the 
House of Commons ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: There has been no 
renewal of any order to the Limerick | 
Company, but they recently obtained a! 
contract for making up certain garments | 
for execution in the current year. No| 
information as to the allegations in the) 
second paragraph has reached the War, 
Office. If it is shown that they are | 
true, steps will be taken by the Depart- | 
ment to insure compliance with the | 
House of Commons Resolution of 1891. | 


| 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin, N.): I) 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a copy of a Resolution 
passed by the Balrothery Board of Guar- 
dians, county of Dublin, calling his 
attention to the necessity of reducing 
the rate of interest charged on loans 
made for the erection of labourers’ | 





cottages, and to his recently expressed | 
intention to introduce an Amendment | 
of the Labourers (Ireland) Act, with a 
view of simplifying and cheapening the 
working of those enactments; whether | 
he can hold out any hope that the pro-| 
mised Bill referred to will be introduced | 
and pressed through its various stages | 
in this House during the present Ses- 
sion ; and whether he will be willing to 
advise a reduction of the rate of interest 
on the loans mentioned ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
stated that if a suitable opportunity 
should arise I would take the oppor- 
tunity of introducing the promised Bill 
dealing with the Amendment of the 
Labourers Acts. As to the reduction 
on the rates of interest on loans under 


Mr. Samuel Woods. 





Packet Company for the Irish mail 
service ; whether power will be reserved 
to the Postmaster General to fix and 


alter the times of arrival and departure 


of the steamers ; and whether the terms 
of the agreement will soon be published ? 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The 
mail boats for the Irish Mail Service, 
under the new contract with the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
are to be not less than 371 ft. in length, 
40 ft. in breadth, with a depth from 
the spar deck of 29 ft. 3 in., and from 
the main deck of 20 ft.9 in. The draft is 
to be 14 ft., and the horse-power 8,250. 
Power is reserved to the Postmaster 
General in the new contract, as in 
the old, to fix and alter the hours 
of departure from either side. Steps 
will be taken for the completion 
of the contract as soon as_ possible, 
and, when completed, it will be laid 
before the House of Commons for 
approval in the usual way. I was 
yesterday asked a question as to the 
accommodation to be provided for second 


‘class passengers, and I said that this did 
not form part of the contract, but that 
I understood the accommodation was to 


be at least as good as that in the present 
boats. Ihave been given to understand 
by the company that there will be, in 
consequence of the boats being larger 
under this contract, a substantial im- 
provement in the accommodation for 
second class passengers. 


Mr. SEXTON : Pending the laying 


of a copy of the contract on the Table 


of the House, is there any objection to 
publish a full memorandum of the terms 
of the agreement for the information of 
Members # 


*Mr. A. MORLEY : I will consider 
that. Ido not know that there would 
be any objection. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
difference in beam and draft between 
the two classes of vessels—the present 
vessels and, the future ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : T cannot give the 
figures because I have not got them. As 
the hon. Member knows the present 
vessels are not all on the same lines. 
The Jreland is much larger than the 
other four vessels. The figures which I 
have mentioned show that the new 
vessels will be larger than the Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the new! 
vessels are to be screw steamers, and as 
the present vessels are paddle steamers, 
on the question of steadiness is there 
any provision for increased beam with 
increased draft ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: As I have said 
I have not got the particulars with me. 
There is no doubt that the change from 
paddle to screw will give more accom- 
modation, particularly deck accommoda- 
tion. I think the beam and draft will 


be larger than the present vessels. 


Mr. 

will be the speed of the new boats ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : Those vessels are 
to do the passage between Holyhead and 
Kingstown in half-an-hour shorter than 
the present passage. The hon. Gentle- 
man can make the calculation himself. 
I should not like to say the speed, but I 
believe it is 22 knots an hour. 

Mr. G. W: WOLFF (Belfast, W.) : Is 
the extra half-hour to be gained in the 
passage or partly by a quicker transfer 
of the luggage ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The half-hour 
is to be gained in the passage, I 
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WILLIAM ALLAN: What) 





understand. 


| case. 
such short notice, but I shall be happy 


ARTILLERY TARGET PRACTICE IN 
PLYMOUTH SOUND, 

Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, | 
Totnes): I beg to ask the Secretary of | 
State for War whether notice of the | 
proposed by-laws in respect of artillery | 
target practice seaward in the vicinity | 
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Target Practice Seawards; and, if so, 
whether that Committee has offered any 
objection to their provisions ; and whe- 
ther, he will lay the proposed by-laws 
upon the Table of the House, as recom 
mended by the Departmental Committee, 
so that opportunity may be given for an 
expression of opinion thereon ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The by-laws have been drawn up, and 
the General Officer commanding the 


Examinations. 


| Western District was instructed, on the 


14th inst., to give the necessary notice 
by advertisement, as required by Act of 
Parliament, in order that all persons and 
bodies interested may have an oppor- 
tunity of making objections. He was, 
at the same time, directed to communi- 
cate with the local Fisheries Committee 
on the subject. Until the result of 
these steps has been reported, further 
action regarding the approval of the 
by-laws cannot be taken. 


BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASNEVIN. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin County 
N.): I beg toask the Secretary tothe Trea- 
sury, what has been done to redeem the 
promise made last year by him to inquire 
into the advisability of extending the 
hours during which the Botanic Gardens, 


|Glasnevin, Dublin, are open to the 


public, and what reason there is for not 
keeping those gardens open all day as is 
done in the case of the People’s Gardens, 
in the Phenix Park ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. D. H. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham) : Some months 
ago I arranged that the Botanic Gardens 


-|should be open for some time longer in 


the summer than has hitherto been the 
I cannot supply the details at 


to furnish them to the hon. Gentleman if 
he so desires. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 


of Plymouth Sound has been given to|the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
the Secretary of the Devon Sea Fisheries tenant of Ireland whether, with a view 
Committee, as suggested in the Report | to allowing teachers to appeal against 
of the Departmental Committee on/an adverse results examination, the 


4 
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Commissioners of National Education! 
would cause the examination roll, with 
the detailed marks filled in, to be 
returned to the manager and teacher 
soon after the examination, instead of 
after an interval of two months, which 
is the present practice ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Every effort 
will be made by the Commissioners to 
shorten, as far as practicable, the time 
for issuing the examination rolls to the 
school managers. These rolls contain the 
details of the pass marks of the pupils 
which have to be copied out in eatenso 
from the marking papers of the In- 
spectors—a critical work requiring time. 
In some cases, owing to points calling 
for inquiry from Inspectors or Managers, 
it is not practicable to issue the detailed 
rolls sooner than six weeks or two 
months. It is to be observed, however, 
that the Inspectors furnish to the 
teachers immediately after the results 
examinations an indication of the pupils 
severally who have passed in the 
essential subjects. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


*Sir E, ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked the Under) 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
the telegraphic reports that Her 
Majesty’s Mediterranean Fleet had been 
suddenly ordered from Alexandria to 


Beyrout were correct ; and, if so, what+7 another place. 


was the reason for the order ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
I only received notice after 12 o'clock, 
and I cannot give a reply without con- 
sulting the Admiralty. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he gave the hon. Baronet the earliest 
notice he could. He would only ask a 
general question which, perhaps, the 
hon. Baronet could answer at once. 
Were the House to understand that the 
movement of the fleet had not been 
made for any special political purpose!) < 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether this voyage from 
Alexandria to Beyrout was not part of 
the pre-arranged summer cruise. 4 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot even say 
that without consulting the Admiralty. 
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sand postponed. 


30th May. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY, 30rn MAY. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 
1895-6 (SECOND VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 


Resolution reported, 


“That a further sum _ not exceeding 
£5,310,050, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the charges 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1896.” 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Glou- 
cester, Forest of Dean) moved to reduce 
the Vote by £3,000 in respect to 
Uganda, in order to call attention to 
affairs in that region. He vemarked 
that there were two Uganda Votes in- 
cluded in the Vote on Account. One 
was for the ordinary expenditure in 
Uganda, and the other, Vote 7, was a 
special Vote for payment to the British 
East Africa Company. But that, having 
been ruled out of Order, had been 
struck out of the Vote on Account 
That Vote would 
afford an opportunity for full dis- 
cussion on points connected with the 
future government of Uganda, concern- 
ing which a statement had been promised 
The.tergitory which 
it concerned was 800 miles in length 
from Mombasa to Uganda. That was 
the territory through which communi- 
cations to Uganda took place, and those 
who desired the making of a railway to 
Uganda, would have an opportunity of 
discussing it. It had been stated in 
organs of the Press supposed to be well- 
informed as to the intentions of the 
Government, that a statement would be 
made on this question. He was sur- 
prised when it was stated that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would make 
the statement, for, in another place, it 
was said the statement would be made 
Nby the Leader of the House ; and, con- 
sidering the strong views the Leader of 
the House had expressed, it was only 
right that the statement should be made 
rby him. Now, his own complaint on 
the matter he was raising was that the 
money voted last year for the ordinary 
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service of Uganda had been largely spent 
on matters, not only not contemplated 
by the House, but spent contrary to the 
intention of the House, and even to the 
promises made at the time the money 
was voted. Excellent Blue Books had 
been laid before the House with regard 
to the whole Uganda question. The 
last issues were almost entirely confined 
to details of repeated warlike expeditions 
to the neighbouring country of Unyoro, 
which lay outside the Uganda protector- 
“ate. He would not trouble the House 
by going into the past history of the 
relations between Uganda and Unyoro. 
In former Uganda Debates considerable 
reference had been made to the matter, 
which had been the subject of heated 
controversy between Captain Lugard on 
the one side, and Mr. Ashe, the mission- 
ary, on the other. Captain Lugard had 
published reports and also lectured on 
the subject, and Mr. Ashe had published 
two books in which he had gone into 
the whole history of the matter. The 


whole history of the question up to two 
years ago, put briefly, was that, while 


Kabarega had been on friendly terms 
with Gordon, who had governed the 
Equatorial Provinces, since Gordon days 
he had been cut off from communi- 
tion with white men, and when Captain 
Lugard went to Uganda disagreeable 
relations sprang up between Captain 
Lugard and some of the servants of the 
Company and Kabarega. Mr. Ashe’s 
account of the rise of that controversy 
—which had led to repeated wars going 
on still—was this: Mr. Ashe said that 
the moment the British East Africa Com- 
pany began operations in Uganda, and 
Captain Lugard made use of Emin 
Pasha’s Sudanese troops, these scoundrels 
(which by universal confession they were) 
began to raid upon and terrorise Kaba- 
rega’s kingdom. He would not go into 
the former history of the matter, but 
would deal with it as it appeared ina 
recent Blue Book (No. 7) of the present 
year. It contained a narration of the 
events of Captain Lugard’s campaign of 
1891, and it stated that Captain 
Lugard’s policy was to establish a line of 
forts garrisoned by Sudanese troops, 
which cut off a certain portion of Unyoro 
from Kabarega’s kingdom, and established 
another chief there. Captain Lugard 
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took away part of the country. The 
Blue Book said that— 


‘*Kabarega resented this, and hostility con- 
tinued between his people and the Sudanese in 
the new forts. The Sudanese held their own 
with ease, but by their licence and misconduct 
alienated the natives in their neighbourhood.”’ 


Therefore, it was admitted that the conduct 
of the Sudanese troops—of which strong 
language had been used by many ob- 
servers—was the cause of sudden hostility 
on the part of Kabarega. Hostilities 
continued all through 1892. In the 
summer of 1892, the line of forts was 
wheeled forward and more territory cut 
off from Kabarega. In the autumn of 
1892, Captain Williams, then in command 
of Uganda, sent a message to Kabarega 
demanding tribute in ivory. Kabarega’s 
reply was unsatisfactory, and he said he 
could not make peace while the Sudanese 
harried his country. Mr. Grant was 
sent to report on the misconduct of the 
Sudanese. Mr. Grant’s report, though 
showing that the original rumours 
were exaggerated, indicated that out- 
rages had been committed by the 
Sudanese, who were in British employ- 
ment and paid out of this vote, on the 
inhabitants of Kabarega’skingdom. At 
the end of 1893, Colonel Colvile sent a 
message to Kabarega. It was strong in 
its terms, and said that, when they heard 
that the Sudanese troops in the forts in 
the country cut off from Kabarega’s 
kingdom were pressing the natives, Euro- 
peans were sent to stop this, but Ke,ba- 
rega’s people more than once attacked 
them and killed a Sudanese officer. 
Colonel Colvile was certainly at the head 
of a very formidable force, and therefore 
was able to carry out his policy. He 
marched into Kabarega’s territory with 
some 16,000 or 17,000 men, about 4,000 
of whom were armed with guns or rifles. 
He seldom took part in discussions on 
Votes on Account, which he regarded as 
merely means for providing the Govern- 
ment with money to go on with ; but in 
the present instance new matter had 
occured which demanded immediate 
notice. This very large force of course 
assured success, and Colonel Colvile 
went on to say that he— 


‘*determined to occupy a line between Kibiro 
and the Kafu ford, and to construct a chain of 
fortified posts between those places, thus cutting 
his kingdom in half.’’ 
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That was the new policy that had been 
adepted in these regions. The whole 
point, therefore, was whether the mili- 
tary operations were such as were neces- 
sary for the protection of Uganda, and 
whether the territory could have been 
successfully held without them. Colonel 
Colvile went on to say :— 


“ Major Owen had orders, if possible, either to 
surprise Kabarega or to drive him from that part 
of his territory, and was further instructed to 
proceed to Wadelai (30 miles distant), and there 
recruit a limited number of Emin Pasha’s late 
troops, should any be remaining in the district, 
and should he succeed in obtaining a sufficient 
number to form a post at Magungu on his 
return. On Major Owen’s departure, I at once 
commenced the construction of fortified posts at 
Kibiro and at Kitanwa, five miles distant, and 
commanding the food supply of the district.”’ 


Colonel Colvile reported that— 


‘* British prestige had been vindicated in that 
part of Africa, by our prompt retaliation after 
Kabarega’s unprovoked attacks on our ally, the 
King of Toro and on Usoga, the dependency of 
Uganda.”’ 


Colonel Colvile went on to say— 


‘* Kabarega, the terror of this region, and the 
rebellious vassal of our ally, the King of Uganda, 
has been reduced to the position of a petty chief- 
tain, his chief source of wealth, the salt mines 
of Kibiro, have been taken from him, while the 
south-western portion of his kingdom has been 
handed over to a confederation of friendly 
= from which he is cut off by our chain of 

orts. 


In July, 1894, Colonel Colvile sent out 
a fresh expedition under Captain Gibbs 
with the object of breaking Kabarega’s 
power, and, if possible, either capturing 
him, bringing him to terms, or driving 
him out of his kingdom. Mr. Grant, 
who was with Captain Gibbs, said, that 
when they arrived at the junction of the 
Zezewa and Kiwa Rivers they found a 
very narrow strait with the water racing 
like a mill-stream. He continued :— 


‘* We paddled against this till our strength 
was all but exhausted, and seeing that we could 
make no headway, we decided to tie up for the 
night. While in the act of doing so, three 
canoes (one a very large one) crowded with 
people came down the stream. They were on 
us before we had hardly time to see them. They 
were not observed until within a few yards of 
us, owing toa curve in the river. I was on the 
right flank, and the large canoe came within a 
yard of me. I used my rifle to push myself clear, 
at the same time they received a withering fire 
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which disposed of them. They all aivepppeent, 
either shot or dropped into the water. It is im- 
possible to say whether they meant to attack 
us or not ; but we did not wait to ask any ques- 
tions ; I should say they probably did.”’ 


The action of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon Paper was all that could be desired. 
The Earl of Kimberley, writing to 
Colonel Colvile on the 23rd November, 
1894, said :— 


‘*Her Majesty’s Government have received 
with satisfaction the Reports of the success of 
the operations conducted by Captains Thruston 
and Gibb in Unyoro. These operations were 
evidently necessitated by the aggressive attitude 
of Kabarega and his followers towards the Pro- 
tectorate. But I would impress upon you that 
the responsibilities which Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have undertaken to the north of Lake 
Victoria are primarily connected with the Pro- 
tectorate of Wen as defined in recent Notices 
and Proclamations, and that you should be 
careful to keep your action within the limits of 
such measures as may be necessary for mili 
reasons in order to provide for the defence and 
security of the Protectorate.”’ 


He, therefore, could not object to the 
paper attitude that had been taken up 
by Her Majesty’s Government, but he 
maintained that the Government agents 
on the spot had gone beyond the policy 
which that House would be prepared to 
sanction. Their policy was opposed to 
the promises which the Government 
had made in relation to this subject. 
Colonel Colvile went on to say— 


“Tt will be seen from the summary of the 
diary that Kabarega has at last attacked one of 
our forts, and been repulsed with heavy loss. I 
have waited for him to play this, his last, card, 
before making any overtures of peace to him, 
but as I now believe that he must be convinced 
of our strength, I have instructed Captain 
Thruston to communicate with him. He has, 
however, been so long and so persistently the 
enemy of the white man that I have no great 
hopes of his coming to terms.”’ 


When was it that Kabarega became the 
enemy of the white man—certainly he 
was not the enemy of the white man 20 
years ago. What had probably made 
him the enemy of the white man, if 
such he were, were proceedings of the 
character reported by Captain Thruston, 
who said— 


‘* The best way of assuring the security of the 
road is the depopulating of the country on each 
side of it, and I have hitherto only refrained 
from doing so as I thought that the inhabitants 
were more or less merely passive acquiescers in 
the hostilities, but now, as they have harboured 
Kabarega’s parties, and have given information 
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as to our caravans, such altruism is out of the 
question, so I have this month, and will in future, 
vary the ordinary patrols by dispatching larger 
parties to sleep in the different cultivated dis- 
tricts, burn their bouses, destroy their crops, and 
cut down the banana plantations. This, I hope, 
will have a good effect, but I fear that the partial 
success of their last attempt may encourage the 
Wanyoro to further molestation of our caravans. 
The escort of these will, however, be increased, 
and be either under myself or a Soudanese Cap- 
tain. Both the captains can be trusted to act 
vigorously on the offensive, if attacked, and are 
much more capable than British civilians, who 
do not know a word of Arabic, and absolutely 
refuse to make any attempt to learn. Raiding 
parties, consisting of a company, have during the 
month been sent to destroy the plantations at 
Katonga and Matama. These are large and 
populous districts, the former situated on the 
east and opposite the centre of the road to 
Barangwe, the latter about 12 miles down the 
Kafu from that place. An expedition against 
Uma was successfully carried out, and his crops 
were destroyed and his houses burnt. No 
serious opposition was met with, and it is ex- 
pected that he will shortly ask for peace.’’ 


Captain Thruston reported to Colonel 
Colvile as follows— 


‘* Before daybreak, on the 11th instant, I sur- 
prised Kabarega in his town at Machudi, near 
the Somerset Nile, and captured his cattle and 
all his property, and had it been a clear night, I 
should probably have taken him alive. AsI had 
previously received instructions from you, that 
should I be fortunate enough to inflict a severe 
reverse on him I should make overtures of peace, 
I have left for him a letter in Arabic, a transla- 
tion of which I have the honour toattach. But 
I am informed that no military reverse, how- 
ever severe, will be sufficient to induce him to 
ask for peace, but that he will prefer exile 
among the Langus, to the east of the Nile, to 
submission to us. He has now crossed the river> 
where he will probably stay some time and pos- 
sibly permanently, and in this latter case, as I 
am informed, he will at once lose his hold over 
his Chiefs, and they will gradually make their 
submission. If, however, in the course of the 
next few months, he either returns to Unyoro, 
or, in the event of his not doing so, his Chiefs 
do not desert him, then a small increase in the 
strength of our force in Unyoro and the estab- 
lishment of a fort in the central district near 
Masindi, which would be made a base whence 
periodical expeditions (probably one or two 
would be made sufficient) could be dispatched, 
would insure the permanent exile of Kabarega 
from his kingdom, and the ultimate pacification 
of the country.” 


This was what was termed the pacifica- 
tion of the country over which we did 
not even pretend to set up a protectorate. 
Captain Thruston went on to say to 
Kabarega— 


“Tf you wish for peace send one of your 
Sheikhs to me, and I will send him to Uganda to 
hear from the English Governor in that country 
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the conditions of peace. The first condition will 
be that you build your house in its former place 
near our fort at Mapala, and that you should 
become an obedient British subject. If you 
accept peace, then ‘there shall be no fear or 
trouble for you,’ but if you reject it the war 
shall be continued as long as you live.” 


In a communication from the Foreign 
Office to Mr. Jackson, it was stated :— 


‘* His Lordship has noticed that in the terms 
of peace which Captain Thrushton offered to 
Kabarega, it is stated that the latter must 
become ‘an obedient British subject.’ Iam to 
observe that no such condition of peace should 
be insisted on. Unyoro is outside the limits of 


himself nor any of his subjects can be considered 
as under the protection, still less as the subjects, 
of Her Majesty.”’ 


That was satisfactory, but it was not so 
satisfactory that the Foreign Office 
should previously have approved of this 
military expedition into the dominion of 
Kabarega. In the instructions to Colonel 
Colvile, they were distinctly told that 
Unyoro was outside the limits of the 
British Protectorate. No raids of any 
kind had taken place since we had been 
there. A line of forts had been created, 
and Kabarega had never been past that 
line of forts ; the most he had ever done 
was to attack one of those forts when they 
was pushed into the heart of his terri- 
tory. In conclusion, he was one of those 
who was hostile to the Uganda Protec- 
torate ; he believed that we were wasting 
|our money there, and doing more harm 
than good. We were not really bene- 
fiting the cause of civilisation ; we should 
never get back the money we had spent ; 
and the European Powers were engaged 
in a wildgoose chase in these expedi- 
tions which they sent to the heart of 
Africa. It was no use our attempting 
to conduct warlike operations at a dis- 
tance of 1,100 miles from the coast. We 
should have remained on the coast of 
Africa, and carried through treaties with 
the Portuguese, which would have given 
us the freedom to trade and missionary 
enterprise throughout their dominions. 
We had chosen to enter upon the other 
course, and they were obliged, more or 
less, now to adopt that view because it 
had been established by the House of 
Commons. He was not one of those 
who were disinclined that this country 
should assume heavy responsibilities ; it 
was only the Central African policy that 
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he did not accept; but even if he accepted 
that policy, as regarded the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, he should still say that this 
Unyoro policy was a dangerous exten- 
sion of it, one which had cost an enor- 
mous amount of human suffering, and 
allied us with native auxiliaries of whom 
we must feel ashamed. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) said, he could not quite agree that 
the point of view from which the right 
hon. Baronet had spoken was really the 
true point of view which was warranted 
and justified by the history of the facts. 
The right hon. Baronet first of all dealt 
with the origin of Kabarega’s hostility 
to the Uganda policy, and he told the 
House that he considered that. hostility 
to have been provoked mainly by two 
causes, which were very closely con- 
nected—first, by the establishment of a 
system of forts by Captain Lugard some 
years ago, and by the garrisoning of 
those forts with Sudanese troops, who 
were left without European control, and 
whose acts were undoubtedly calculated 
to provoke the hostility of their neigh- 
bours. A point with which the right 
hon. Baronet did not deal was—that when 
Sir Gerald Portal went to Uganda he 
insisted upon the forts being withdrawn, 
and on the Sudanese being placed under 
the control of Europeans. Simce that 
time the Sudanese had remained under 
the control of Europeans, and they had 
had no account from that part af Africa 
of further excesses committed by those 
Sudanese troops, one of whose qualities 
was that they were amenable to disci- 
pline as long as a European was over 
them. Assuming that the causes of 
Kabarega’s hostility were those stated 
by the right hon. Baronet, they were 
removed by Sir Gerald Portal, but when 
they were removed did Kabarega’s hos- 
tility cease? In the last Blue Book on 
Uganda it was stated :— 


‘In September 1893, in accordance with Sir 
Gerald Portal’s views, the garrisons of all the 
Unyoro forts were withdrawn into Uganda ; 
some few Wanyoro, who were friendly and 
who feared Kabarega, were granted land in 
Uganda.”’ 


Practically, Sir Gerald Portal did then 
what the right hon. Baronet was asking 
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that we should send imperative instruc: 
tions to have done again at this moment. 
The result of withdrawing those forts at 
that time was so unsatisfactory, that he 
thought they ought to be cautious in 
interfering with the discretion of the 
authorities on the spot. “The with- 
drawal from the old forts,” it was stated, 
“was considered by Kabarega as a vic- 
|tory,” and, so far from having pacified 
him, Colonel Colvile found that there 
were frequent acts of aggression, and 
that the situation in fact was an impos- 
sible one. Colonel Colvile had stated :— 


“ Kabarega’s frequent previous acts of aggres- 
sion, the death within our territory, at the hands 
of his troops, of our native officer Shukri Effendi 
in May last, the fact that he had kidnapped and 
still holds in slavery 20,000 Waganda subjects, 
that he had neglected for years past to pay the 
tribute due by him to the King of Uganda, that 
his capital is the only remaining great slave 
| trade centre of this part of Africa ”’ 


—which he thought of very great im- 
portance—“ had long given gvod cause 
for forcibly bringing him to reason.” He 
had summed that up by saying that 
Colonel Colville found the situation to be 
impossible. Some steps had to be taken, 
and the steps which were taken were the 
re-establishment of a line of forts, not 
exactly in the places of Captain Lugard’s 
forts, but so placed as to be best caleu- 
lated to prevent Kabarega from commit- 
ting acts of hostility against Uganda. 
The ground on which the retention of 
those forts had been justified, was that 
they were necessary for the peace of 
Uganda itself, and their maintenance 
was still justified on that ground. If it 
did not clearly appear, from the informa- 
tion at their disposal, that they were 
necessary, he should still hesitate to send 
more peremptory instructions than had 
been sent already. The latest informa- 
tion that the Government had was that 
Kabarega had used a truce, which was 
granted him by Captain Thruston, simply 
as a blind, and that after having appa- 
rently accepted the truce he had again 
instigated certain bands of Unyoropeople, 
numbering as many as 1,300, to raise 
two provinces of Uganda. The object of 
Kabarega in doing this was to break 
through the line of forts in order to 
establish communications with Arabs 
further south, from whom he could get 
large supplies of gunpowder. He had 
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not the least doubt that Kabarega 
wanted those supplies of gunpowder in 
order that they might be used in a way 
very disadvantageous to Uganda. They 
had not the slightest evidence that 
Kabarega’s attitude would be more 
friendly in the future than it had been 
in the past. The right hon. Baronet had 
pointed out that in the terms offered to 
Kabarega by Captain Thruston certain 
conditions were made, among others that 
of -becoming a British subject, which 
were not in accordance with the policy 
which had been laid down. So late as 
April 6, they had sent instructions that 
in the terms offered to Kabarega no such 
conditions should be insisted upon. The 
condition which must be insisted upon 
was that Kabarega should be a friendly 
neighbour to Uganda, and at present all 
the evidence at their disposal went to 
show that he was not willing to accept 
any such condition. On the contrary, 
he was still implacable, and he thought 
the utmost that could be done in the way 
of sending instructions to promote a 
peaceable settlement with Kabarega had 
been done, and until they had further 


evidence that the authorities on the spot 
could deal more leniently or by less 
aggressive measures than they had been 
obliged to undertake in the past, he 
thought it would be wrong to send further 
and stricter instructions than had already 


been sent. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would see that, as far as the 
present situation was concerned, the 
Government had kept faith with the 
House of Commons, and that they had 
guided their policy on the lines laid 
down last year. The Government 
trusted that the instructions they had 
laid down with the authorities on the 
spot would prove to be effective and 
satisfactory. It must be remembered 
that it took three months to communi- 
cate with our officials in Uganda, and 
therefore that it was unavoidable that 
much must be left to their discretion. 
The Government were confident, how- 
ever, that the new Commissioner who 
had been appointed—a most able, 
experienced, and discreet officer—would 
do his utmost to act up to the letter of 
his instructions, and at the same time 
would do everything in his power to so 
administer the country as to insure peace 
and to promote its best interests. 
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Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale), wished to offer one or two 
remarks in reference to the Amendment. 
Theexplanation made by the hon. Baronet 
on behalf of the Government would, he 
believed, be regarded generally as very 
satisfactory. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean had 
gone, in his very lucid speech, to the 
very root of our whole policy in Africa, 
but looking to the sparse attendance of 
hon. Members, and to the time of the 
Session, he did not think a question of 
such importance could be adequately 
debated that afternoon. Though there- 
fore, he should not enter largely into the 
subject, he wished the House and the 
public to understand that there were 
some who took great interest in the 
question, but did not agree with the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman. When the 
occasion offered, he should like to point 
out that there was one important point 
on which the right hon. Gentleman had 
not touched, namely, the view taken or 
entertained as to the future social and 
material condition of the populations of 
the territories in question to be dealt 
with. The establishment of the line of 
forts and the flying columns that had 
been spoken of were, after all, really two 
indications that our administrations were 
carrying out the principles of the Brussels 
Act, and the regulations for the stoppage 
of the slave trade, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the nations. Those 
regulations were arrived at after mature 
consideration, and the forts and flying 
columns were only two means for pro- 
moting the desirable end referred to. 
He noticed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of Colonel Colvile as if he 
acted simply under his Commission as a 
Major in the Guards. It was nothing of 
the kind. He acted under commission 
from Her Majesty to do great acts of 
State, and, judging from his own little 
personal experiences in similar circum- 
stances, he did not think the language 
used by Colonel Colvile was at all in- 
appropriate. On those occasions it was 
right and wise to speak the language of 
high State documents ; in fact, it was 
the only way to make a proper impres- 
sion on the native chiefs, and also on 
those Europeans, or semi-Europeans, 
who were always to be found near the 
chiefs as their advisers. Both the Under 
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We had no need 


the Forest of Dean had shown that we+to be in Uganda, and in the way the 


had arrived at this state of affairs in 
Uganda—we had crushed the power of 
the various chiefs and the opportunities 
of Kabarega to do evil, but we had not 
done what in honour we were bound to 
do—set up some efficient administration 
in place of that which we had destroyed. 
That must be the keynote of our future 
policy in Uganda, It was the only 
policy, he was confident, that the House 
of Commons would approve, and he 
trusted that in view of the great distance 
of the country, and the consequent diffi- 
culties and delay in communication, the 
Government would shortly take measures 
to facilitate that communication, and 
He 
hoped the Government would pursue 
their policy in Uganda, until they joined 
hands with the civilised forces of Egypt, 
and established our influence over the 
If they 
pushed forward with energy on the path 
they had adopted, they would certainly be 
working for the interests and advantage 
of this country and of East Africa 
alike. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, his views were very much 
in accord with those of the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean. 
[Sir E. Asumeap-Barrierr laughed 
ironically.| The hon. Member for 
Sheffield might laugh, but what he 
said was the fact, and he would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that at least 
the right hon. Baronet spoke on the 
question with a knowledge of the facts 
and a knowledge of the geography of the 
country. He would yield to no one in 
readiness to give the money necessary for 
the work in Uganda if it were worth 
doing. But it was not worth doing, and 
we ought not to have had anything to 
do with it. Uganda was so far from 
the sea coast—1,100 miles and more— 
and it was so difficult to communicate 
with it, that under existing conditions, 
at all events, we should never get any 
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Government had taken to get there they 
had acted contrary to all the traditions 
under which the Empire had been built 
up. The sea coast was our true basis 
of operations. In acquiring territory 
hitherto our practice had been to occupy 
the sea coast, and to leave it to the 
energy and enterprise of private indi- 
viduals — acting independently of the 
Government, without orders and some- 
times against orders—to push forward 
gradually further and further into the 
interior. That was the way we built up 
our Indian Empire. In that way, and 
in that way alone, had we been able to 
establish our sway over the whole of 
India. If we had begun to build up 
India in the way we were now pursuing 
with regard to Uganda, he ventured to 
say we should not have had in our pos- 
session to-day a shred of that Empire. 
If the object were to establish communi- 
cation with the interior of East Africa, 
the far better course would have been 
to establish a line of communication from 
Suakin to Berber. To occupy Uganda 
for the purpose was to begin altogether 
at the wrong point The story told by 
the Under Secretary showed that our 
presence and action in Uganda would 
be surrounded by difficulties. In re- 
gard to the chain of forts, they had been 
told that after they were first established 
Sir G. Portal came to the decision to 
abandon them. They were abandoned, 
but Colonel Colvile subsequently resolved 
to re-occupy them ; and they were now 
occupied and armed. Of course those 
forts would always be a running sore to 
the wild chieftains in and near such a 
country as Uganda, and the consequence 
would be that we should have to submit 
to our authority being defied every now 
and again, or to be continually extending 
our area of control, with the result of 
ever-increasing expenditure and respon- 
sibility. That was one of the dangers 
we should have to encounter, and of 
course the danger was greatly increased 
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coast. How could such a large territory 
be properly governed at three months’ 
distance from Downing Street? Our 
plan in the past in the acquisition of 
territory was first to occupy the coast, 
to work gradually inwards, and to keep 
communication open from the sea—not 
to make a Government or official job of 
the work, but to leave private individuals 
to work their way on by perseverance 
and commercial enterprise. Generally 
speaking, Government undertakings of 
this kind failed. We did not want to 
be in Uganda at all. The time had not 
arrived for us to go there; it might in a 
hundred years or so, but at present any 
expenditure in trying to establish our- 


—selves there was a waste of public money. 


He had always looked on this Uganda 
adventure with the gravest apprehension. 
He believed it was an unwise and an un- 
fortunate undertaking, and he should be 
glad to hear that means were on the 
point of being found which would enable 
us to retire from Uganda in an honour- 
able way. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
thought it a waste of time to discuss 
whether we ought to be in Uganda or 
not. We were already there, and went 
there with the solemn consent and ap- 
proval of Parliament, and we should 
have to remain there. It was merely 
beating the air, therefore, to talk over 
and over again about whether we ought 
or ought not to have gone there. The 
one and only question which now re- 
mained to consider was whether, 
being in Uganda, we should do our 
duty there. One thing was plain 
—that as we were in the country we 
were bound to exercise control in it. 
It was quite true, as the hon. Member 
for Lynn Regis had said, that our proper 
basis was on the sea coast. Well, so it 
was in this case, and he contended that 
the best and safest way of holding 
Uganda, and holding it with advantage 


to East Africa and to this country, ped ater of this kind. 
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Uganda. As to our duty and responsi- 
bility in the matter, there were tworeasons 
for occupying Uganda — the policy of -| 
acquiring control over the waters of the 
Nile, and the stoppage of the slave trade. ‘) 
These were the reasons why we ought 
to be in Uganda; and he had listened with 
satisfaction to what fell from the Under 
Secretary on the subject. He hoped the 
Government would not be deterred by 
the arguments of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean from 
pursuing the righteous course which they 
had adopted. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, he had always objected 
to the Uganda Votes, and he was glad 
to have an opportunity of supporting the 
Amendment. He did not believe the 
suppression of the slave trade had any- 
thing to do with this question. In any__ 
case, we could not go all over the 
world for the purpose of  sup- 
pressing slavery. There was a good 
deal of slavery to put down in this 
country. When the Charter was granted 
to the British East Africa Company the 
House of Commons was distinctly told 
that it had no responsibility whatever. 
Were they to continue the policy of 
allowing chartered companies to start 
adventures of this sort, and then to 
take them over at the expense of the 
people, whenevery bit of evidence they had 
showed that they were of no good to us ? 
At a time when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was refusing all grants in aid 
of the people of this country, we could 
not afford to spend the taxpayers’ money 
in a wildgoose chase out in Africa, He 
was in favour of good honest colonial 
enterprise, but they knew that Europeans 
could not live and thrive in Uganda, 
and that except on the seaboard it would 
afford no opening for British trade. The 
continuation of this jingo policy must 
mean an expenditure of millions of 
money, and he regarded the Amend- 
ment as a protest against future 
He was 


to construct a railway from Mombasa to ‘ia that a Radical Government 
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should be carrying out enterprises which 
were supported by their opponents, and 
which they condemned in the strongest 


He hoped a more reasonable and liberal 
policy would be adopted in reference to 
this matter. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R..,- 
Shipley) did not think any hon. Mem- 
ber could have listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet who moved 
the Amendment without having been 
greatly impressed by the very strong case 
which he made out. For his part, he could 
not understand how any English gentle- 
man could listen to the story of the doings 
of those who represented us in Central 
Africa without a blush of shame. Such 


incidents as the boat incident—to which, 
by the way, no reference whatever was} 
—_made by the Under Secretary—ought to 
be made known far and wide in this 
land, and that men should know that our 
prancing pro-Consuls in Central Africa 
were doing these things in their name, 


and that the Government of this coun- 
try was putting its hands into the 
pockets of the taxpayers to pay for such 
doings. A withering fire upon a boat- 
load of innocent and unarmed natives, 
who were destroyed, dropped into the 
And they were 
told by eminent authorities on the other 
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approve of that policy. If the working 
men of this country could have listened 
to that Debate, he did not believe that 
for a moment they would approve of this 
encroaching and aggrandising policy in 
Africa. His conscience would not allow 
him, whatever Government was in power, 
He did 
not believe that the people whom he 
represented desired that the money 
should be spent in this way, and if the 
hon. Baronet went to a Division he 
should deem it his duty to support him. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) desired to lodge his protest 
against the policy of the Government on 
this question. What right had they to 
provide means to prop up a number of 
company-mongers who wished to carry 


ron their enterprises in Central Africa! 


They could not get a shilling out of the 
Treasury for useful work in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and it was very hard 
lines to find these large sums voted for 
quite unnecessary purposes. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“ £5,310,050,” and insert “ £5,307,050.” 
—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 


Question put, “That ‘£5,310,050’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 79 ; Noes, 


side of the House that we were there,+97 (Division List, No. 119.) 


and must stay there and spend this 
money. He did not believe that we ever 
ought to have gone there, and thought 
the sooner we came away the better. 
The hon. Member for Kirkdale rejoiced 
that, since we had had influence in 
Uganda, we had destroyed the power of 
the Princes around. To his mind, that 
was the greatest condemnation of our 
African policy. If that policy were pur- 
sued, we must go forward until British 
influence was paramount all over Central 
Africa. The hon. Member said he did 
not believe the House would vote for 
any other policy. He might be right, 
but there;were tens of thousands of 
voters in the country who did not 


Mr. Alpheus Morton. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Shetfield, Ecclesall) wished to ask the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies two 
questions with regard to South African 
affairs. Before doing so, he had a word 
to say with regard to the speech of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn. The 
hon. Member, and those who agreed 
with him laboured under a misconcep- 
tion and inability to see the great issues 
which depend upon the whole Uganda 
question. The hon. Member said he re- 
garded Madagascar as of no importance 
to this country, and he said the same 
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thing in regard to Uganda. Now, what 
was the issue in regard to Uganda and 
our occupation there? It was the future 
of the whole of Central Africa, the con- 
trol of the Nile Valley, and the ultimate 
establishment of a British Trans-African 
“Empire. He was amazed that an hon. 
Gentleman like the Member for King’s 
Lynn, who had a wide but rather super- 
ficial knowledge of many subjects, should 
show such ludicrous inability to see the 
important issues involved in this matter. 
He was sorry the hon. Member was not 
in his place to hear the exposure of the 
fallacies which underlay his views. His 
hon. Friend told them we should follow 
the analogy of India, but the occupation 
of Uganda had exactly followed that 
analogy. Our position in India grew 
out of the operations of our traders ; our 
occupation of Uganda had grown out of 
the operations of our traders and mis- 
sionaries. They were told that the true 
way of settling the Uganda question 
was by making a railway from Suakin to 
Berber, but those who made that 
suggestion overlooked one main factor, 
namely, that another great European 
Power was pressing on towards the 
“ipper waters of the Nile, and that the 
railway from Suakin to Berber, although 
it might develop the trade of the Soudan, 
would do nothing to prevent that great 
European Power from getting control 
over those important regions of the 
With reference to recent 
events in the Transvaal, the Under 
Secretary was disposed to find fault with 
some of them for using the term “ Boer 
Government,” but he would remind him 
that it was Lord Kimberley himself who 
objected most strongly to the expression 
“South African Republic.” He insisted 
on its being known as the Transvaal 
State, and it was only by the process of 
pushing, at which their friends the Boers 
were adepts, and by the process of sur- 
render, at which Her Majesty’s present 
Government were equally adepts, that the 
use of the term “South African Republic” 
had sprung up. He had tried to obtain 
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information in the usual way about the 
position of a well-known South African 
Chief who was threatened with practical ex- 
termination or slavery, but whenever any 
question was raised as to the dealings of 
the Boers with native races, they were 
invariably met by the answer that this 
was a matter of internal policy, and that 
we had no business to interfere with 
what the Transvaal authorities saw fit 
todo. Now, in giving that answer, the 
Under Secretary was oblivious of the 
obligations of both this country and the 
Boers with regard to the native races. 
He was amazed at the indifference of the 
humanitarian Radical section of the 
House to the fate of these unfortunate 
native races. When the Transvaal was 
transferred back to the Boers in 1880, 
the natives sent a unanimous delegation 
to protest against the transfer. This 
delegation represented 500,000 natives, 
and they were not satisfied even by 
an emphatic assurance that in a 
Convention their rights would be pro- 
tected. This promise was confirmed in 
the Convention of 1881, but it had been 
a dead letter ever since. This assurance 
had not been carried out, and our native 
allies had been practically abandoned. 
When native chiefs endeavoured to see 
that their rights and the rights of their 
people were not invaded, they were sub- 
jected to brutal treatment by the Boers. 
This was the fate of the unfortunate 
Malaboch and his tribe in August, 1894. 
That Chief was unjustly taxed by a dis- 
honest Boer Laiddrost. He and his 
tribe were ordered to move from their 
ancestral homes to the most unhealthy 
part of the Transvaal. They resisted, 
and after a gallant defence were over- 
whelmed. The survivors were then dis- 
tributed throughout the Transvaal in a 
state of practical slavery. It was because 
Magato was threatened with the same 
sort of treatment that he was pressing 
for that information which he contended 
they had a right to receive on the 
subject. The Government had no right 
to tell them they would not ask for 








Supply, 
information. No Government had ever 
before deliberately refused to give the 
House information on important 
questions of this kind, or taken the 
course of saying that they would not do 
so unless their representative in Pretoria 
saw fit first to send them such informa- 
tion. With regard to the position of the 
Swazis, he had brought their case before 
the House on more than one occasion, 
and the Government had done everything 
they possibly could to avoid giving in- 
formation and to prevent discussion. 
The point he wished to bring before the 
House was this: The Convention of 
December 1894, by which that unfortu- 
nate people, our allies, were abandoned 
to their bitter enemies, had not yet 
been carried into effect. We were 
bound to the Swazis by the three 


Conventions, by their services to us, 
and by the solemn guarantee given 
Them by Sir Evelyn Wood. But we 
threw all these things to the winds and 
abandoned the Swazis to the Boers by 


the Convention of December 1894. But 
when that Convention was made the 
Government asserted in this House that 
they had taken precautions for the pro- 
tection of the Swazis against injustice 
and robbery. The most important step 
that could have been taken for the pro- 
tection of the Swazis would have been 
the formal delimitation and demarcation 
of their land, pasture and agricul- 
tural, and water rights, but no 
such step had been taken. An inde- 
pendent Commission, on which a British 
representative of high standing could 
have been placed, should have been sent 
to formally delimitate and mark out the 
rights of the Swazis. That had not been 
done. Moreover, it was of the utmost 
importance that a British officer of 
high position and standing should have 
been appointed in Swaziland to look after 
the interests of the Swazi people and 
report to this country. The Gentleman 
who had been so appointed was one 
against whom he did not wish to say 
anything, but he was not of that position 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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or rank that would be expected in 
a man filling such an important post. 
He was a Civil Service Clerk of 
inferior grade, or rather an Inter- 
preter, and he was suddenly placed in a 
position of very critical importance in 
Swaziland. A British officer of high 
rank, Colonel Martin, with whom the 
Swazis were acquainted, and in whom 
they had confidence, was removed from 
his position, or rather he left it, being 
apparently unwilling to serve a day 
longer than he could help under a Gov- 
ernment that had betrayed their allies. 
The second point he wished to raise was 
this: So far there had been no inter- 
ference with the practical independence 
of the Swazis. So long as that was the 
case the Swazis would be satisfied. But 
that state of things might not last, and 
the least interference by the Boers with 
the rights of the Swazis, especially their 
grazing and water rights, would lead to 
desperate conflicts and cause great loss of 
life. The interview between the Swazi 
King and the Boer Generals was purely 
formal. The Boer proclamation had not 
been translated to the Swazis at the 
time. The King had steadily refused to 
accept the £1,000 monthly offered him 
by the Boers, because he regarded it as 
a kind of tribute. There was as 
yet no attempt by the Boers to 
exercise administration over the Swazis. 
The Swazis were just as deter- 
mined as ever to maintain their inde- 
pendence, and they had emphatically 
refused to accept, or admit that they had 
accepted, Boer rule. He must ask the 
Under Secretary to give them an as- 
surance that Her Majesty’s Government 
would oppose the use by the Boers of 
force to interfere with the liberty and 
rights of the Swazis, and also to give 
them some information as to the steps 
that might have been taken, or be in 
contemplation, by the Boer Government 
against the Chief Magato and his tribe. 
Tote UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
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observed that he should only say a few 
words in reply to the hon. Gentleman, as 
he had had an opportunity of discussing 
this question on many previous occasions, 
and the hon. Gentleman had had a full 
opportunity of stating his views at great 
length during the present Session. With 
regard to the question of Magato, he was 
a chieftain within the territory of the 
South African Republic, and, being such, 
he was within the jurisdiction of the 
South African Republic, and we had no 
control over him. It would be the duty 
of the English Government, under certain 
conventions they had with the South 
African Republic, if any question arose 
with regard to the treatment of the 
natives which in any way infringed the 
conventions, to interfere in the matter, 
and they should do so. But it was not 
their duty wilfully and wantonly to inter- 
fere in the internal administration of the 
Transvaal, That was the position taken 


up by previous Governments, that was 
the position that had been taken up by 


the present Government, and no strong 
expressions on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman would induce them to depart 
from it. He was glad to believe, from 
the latest reports they had received, that 
Swaziland was at the present moment in 
a very peaceful condition. Their Acting 
Consul, Mr. Stewart, in a despatch 
received only the previous day, and 
dated April 26, stated that Swaziland 
had not been in such a peaceful state for 
the last twelve months, and the only 
thing that was at all likely to give rise 
to disturbance there, was the frequent 
attempts on the part of the hon. Gentle- 
man in this House to disturb the amity 
between the Swazis and the Boers. He 
believed the Swazis were not going to 
take the hon. Gentleman’s advice, and 
he trusted that they and the South 
African Republic would continue to act 
as they had done, with tact and discre- 
tion in this matter, and, if so, the Con- 
vention of 1894 would be carried through 
peacefully. He was sure that was the 
view of every Member of the House, 
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including, he hoped, the hon. Gentleman 
himself, for he could hardly believe that 
he, in spite of his inflammatory speeches, 
desired that there should be bloodshed 
or difficulties in regard to South Africa. 
The hon. Member stated that the Govern- 
ment had appointed as Acting-Consul in 
Swaziland aman who was not of sufficient 
rank to take up that position. The 
position, however, was a very simple one. 
After the Convention of 1894 was passed, 
and the new administration of Swaziland 
came into force, Colonel Martin, who 
had so well and efficiently represented 
the Government in Swaziland for many 
years past, desired, in the most natural 
course, his present position having come 
to an end, to obtain some other position 
and take up some other appointment. 
Colonel Martin desired, therefore, to 
retire from Swaziland, and it became 
necessary to appoint an Acting-Consul. 
The Government were anxious to obtain 
the services of a good and competent 
officer, and they thought that the final 
appointment had better stand over until © 
Sir Hercules Robinson had arrived in 
the country. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Stewart was appointed Acting- 
Consul. The Government had full con- 
fidence in him, and he had done his work 
remarkably well. The hon. Member 
had told them that no officer in the 
English service could continue to 
serve under this cowardly Government. 
The hon. Member insinuated that Sir 
Henry Loch and Mr. Martin had retired 
to avoid serving under this Government. 
That was totally and absolutely untrue. 
That was all he had to say in regard to 
the speech of the hon. Member, and he 
did not think, atthis period of the Session, 
after the many discussions they had had, 
that he need pursue the matter further. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) called 
attention to the action of Mr. M. S. 
Constable, Her Majesty's Consul at 
Stockholm, in publishing in the 
“Fortnightly Review” an article on 
the political crisis in Sweden and Nor- 
way. He said that Mr. Constable was 

2K 
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a gentleman of considerable experience, 
who had represented that country in 
Russia and some other foreign countries, 
and therefore was not ignorant of the 
duties of a Consul. In spite of the fact 
that there was in existence a Foreign 
Office rule which prevented any gentle- 
man holding the position of British 
Consul from writing in the Press on 
subjects of a controversial character or 
corresponding with private persons on 
public affairs, Mr. Constable had inter- 
vened in an acute manner in the ex- 
citing constitutional struggle which was 
going on between Norway and Sweden. 
He (Mr. Healy) did not propose to enter 
into the merits of the question, which he 
sincerely trusted would be settled in an 
amicable manner between the Swedes 
and the Norwegians. It was a matter 
of so much delicacy and gravity between 
the two countries that a Member of that 
House would not be justified in giving 
expression tohis sympathies on the one 
side or the other. If that was the cor- 
rect attitude for a Member of that House 
with regard to the question, what was to 
be said of a gentleman who was practi- 
cally a member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, drawing a salary for representing 
Her Majesty in one of those countries, 
taking an attitude hostile to Norway ; 
and not only that, but doing so with 
every circumstance of bad judgment and 
misinformation. There was no subject 
on which the Norwegians were keener 
than the accusation that they were in 
league to surrender one of their northern 
ice-free ports to Russia in exchange for 
Russian help to attain separation from 
Sweden, and yet Mr. Constable, in the 
current number of the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” had written an article contain- 
ing the following remarkable words :— 


riod of 80 


‘‘ Although Russia during a 
years has made no openly aggressive movement 
against Norway, she has, nevertheless, pursued 
her well known methods of preparing a way 


beforehand. She has done all within her power 
to encourage her subjects to emigrate into Norr- 
land and settle there, with the result that there 
are at the present date considerable numbers of 
Russian Finns inhabiting the neighbourhood of 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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the Varanger. She has also, with the is- 
sion of Norway, bien entendu, constru a rail- 
way which connects Russia with the eastern 
margin of the fjord. Should the Norwegian 
Separatists get their way, a step, and a very 
important one, would be gained by Russia. 
Members of the Party have before now openly 
advocated the surrender of the Varanger Fjord 
to Russia. It has even been suspected that they 
may have entered into negotiations with a view 
of ascertaining if Russia would be willing to 
lend them her support in their efforts to obtain 
a separation, and offering the fjord as the price 
to be paid for it.” 

Russia was building no such railway, 
and consequently Norway could have 
given no sanction to the building of 
such a railway. The only railway that 
Russia was making was towards the 
Gulf of Bothnia, in an entirely opposite 
direction. It was not the first time that 
one of Her Majesty’s Consuls to Sweden 
had come out in public in this way. Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Gothenburg had 
taken a part which had got him into 
trouble with regard to the Gothenburg 
licensing system, with regard to which 
there was a long correspondence in The 
Times; but this being a purely social 
question, there was not much harm, 
perhaps, in this gentleman giving his 
views. What was Mr. Constable's 
explanation for his conduct? He wrote 
a letter, dated 7th May, which should 
not have been written by a gentleman 
in his position at all. He (Mr. Healy) 
did not see what business British Con- 
suls had writing letters to the news- 
papers at all. If they had been wronged 
they should look for vindication to the 
heads of their Departments, and not rash 
into print. In the letter referred to, 
Mr. Constable stated that his authority 
for the statement that he made with 
regard to the construction of the railway 
was the London Spectator. Fancy a man 
in Stockholm stating that his authority 
for the assertion that this railway was 
being made was a London newspaper. 
Mr. Constable said, that the periodical 
had such a high reputation in England 
for carefulness and accuracy that he did 
not consider it necessary to make any 
inquiry into the matter. On the 24th 
of May, Mr. Constable sent a telegram 
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which put either himself or the editor of 
the Fortnightly Review in a distinctly 
unpleasant position. This was the 
telegram— 


‘“‘Tt is not unusual, neither is it forbidden 
by the English authorities, for British Consular 
Officers to publish articles in native periodicals 
concerning those countries to which they are 
accredited on the assumption, however, that 
they write anonymously, and do not give them 
an official stamp by attaching their names. Mr. 
Constable’s name has been added to the article 
in question through a mistake on the part of 
the editor of the Fortnightly Review without Mr. 
Constable’s authority or knowledge.”’ 


He (Mr. Healy) did not propose to 
decide as between the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review and the British 
Consul, but looking at the form in which 
the article was signed, he was inclined to 
take rather the side of the editor. The 
article was signed “ M. 8. Constable,” 
and in brackets and italics “Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Stock- 
holm,” and on the whole he was inclined 
to doubt that the editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review forged the name of Mr. 
Constable or attached it without his 
authority. His (Mr. Healy’s) object in 
rising was not merely to condemn this 
action on the part of Mr. Constable ; 
it went a little further. The hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had been good enough to state 
in his condemnation of the attitude of 
Mr. Constable that no apology had been 
demanded by the Norse people. The 
Norse people had no representative at 
the Court of St. James. It was a Swede 
who was their representative there ; and, 
of course, it was impossible to expect 
that a Swedish Minister at London 
would demand an apology for an article 
written in the pro-Swedish sense and 
insulting to the Norwegian Parlia- 
mentary majority. He (Mr. Healy) 
thought it only fair that in justice to 
the Parliamentary majority in Norway, 
Mr. Constable should be requested to 
publish a letter to Her Majesty’s 
Government or elsewhere retract- 
ing this entire article and apologis- 
ing for having written it, and also 
apologising for its incorrect statements. 
This was an insult to the entire Nation- 
alist Party in Norway, and while he 
thanked the hon. Baronet for the very 
fair way in which he had met the ques- 
tion, he thought the circumstances of 
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the case required a fuller statement, and 
he trusted the hon. Baronet would see 
his way to demand a more formal retracta- 
tion and apology from the British Consul. 

Sr EDWARD GREY said that, in 
answer to the allusion which was made 
incidentally respecting a Report on the 
Gothenburg system, published some time 
ago, he should like tosay his impression 
was that a Report on the question was 
asked for because information was de- 
sired over here. He believed the Report 
was prepared with very great trouble 
and pains. Whether the view taken 
was right or wrong, it was a bond fide 
view. They were continually asked to 
get information from abroad, sometimes 
upon more or less controversial subjects. 
All a Consul could do was to form his 
own opinion. As to the publication of 


the article in question by the Consul at 
Stockholm, he had already admitted 
that not only was it not wise, but it 
was not right, that officers in the Con- 
sular service should publish articles deal- 
ing with controversial matters in the 
countries in which they resided. They 


had already conveyed the intimation to 
the writer that the publication of the 
article was an indiscretion, and that it 
should not be repeated. They were also 
taking some steps to inquire into the 
accuracy of some particular statements 
made in the article. He was told that 
the Consular Officer in question had done 
very good work in the public service. 
At any rate, the hon. Member might 
rest content with the assurance that 
they had already pointed out the indis- 
cretion and insisted that it must not be 
repeated. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, 
there was a strong feeling that in the 
course of vivisection experiments cruelty 
was done to the animals operated upon. 
Doctors were believed to get callous as 
to these things, and not to take the same 
view as people outside. He did not 
make any complaint against the present 
inspectors, but he had to ask the Home 
Secretary whether he would allow 
persons who were interested in the 
matter to witness the operations carried 
on? If that were done the public would 
be assured as to whether there was any 
unnecessary cruelty or not. Until that 
was done he did not think people outside 


would be at all satisfied with the present 
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state of things. There was a great differ- 
ence of opinion amongst doctors as to 
whether vivisection was useful. Parlia- 
ment, however, had gone so far as to say 
there ought to be some supervision. He 
trusted that the supervision would be 
such as would give confidence to the 
public. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) said, he had 
no power to order that the public should 
be admitted to vivisection experiments. 
The experiments were carried on in 
private places, and he had no more right 
than his hon. Friend himself to go into 
those places. [Mr. AtpHeus Morton : 
“ Your Inspector has.”] The Inspector 
visited the places under Parliamentary 
authority, but neither the Inspector nor 
he had any authority to authorise any- 
one else to go there. The experiments 
were often of a very delicate nature, and 
could not be carried on properly if the 
operators were liable to be intruded 
upon at any moment by representatives 
of the public. When occasion arose, he 
would be glad to see the system of in- 
spection was thoroughly efficient. At 
present there was no real ground for 
apprehending any cruelty to the animals, 
but if the hon. Member had any specific 
case to bring before him he would be 
quite prepared to inquire into it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that last year certain very 
grave charges were made against a 
school in Essex. Those charges were 
afterwards made the subject of Inquiry 
at the direction of the Home Secretary, 
and the Inquiry resulted in the establish- 
ment, to a very great extent at least, of 
the charges. He was informed that the 
officer who was then in charge of the 
school was still in charge. He desired to 
know whether the money had been issued 
to the school, and whether, if the issue 
had not been made, it would be withheld 
until the right hon. Gentleman had satis- 
fied himself that his own requirements 
had been met. 

Mr. ASQUITH was sorry the hon. 
Gentleman had not given him notice of 
the question. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that there had been a very 
great improvement in the condition of 
the school since the Inquiry was held. 
The school was inspected only the other 
day, with very satisfactory results. The 


Mr. Alpheus Morton. 
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evils which had undoubtedly grown up 
had been put a stop to. In his judg- 
ment the responsibility for those evils 
rested quite as much with the Committee 
as with the superintendent ; and there 
was now every chance of the school 
becoming prosperous and useful again. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked the Home Secretary whether 
he had any information about some of 
the Irish political prisoners. He was 
informed that some of them, notably Dr. 
Gallagher, were in a very serious state 
of health. It was a positive fact that 
there was a widespread feeling in many 
parts of Ireland that Dr. Gallagher had 
lost his mind. It would be satisfactory 
to the prisoner's friends and to a large 
section of the public if the right hon. 
Gentleman would say whether he had 
any special information with regard to 
Gallagher and another prisoner named 
Kent, whose condition had given rise to 
anxiety. 

Mr. ASQUITH regretted that the 
hon. Gentleman had not given him 
notice of the question, because then he 
should have been very happy to make 
inquiry and to give the hon. Gentleman 
the benefit of the most recent informa- 
tion on the subject. That, of course, he 
could not do at a moment’s notice. But, 
taking care, as he did, to keep himself 
constantly informed as to the physical 
condition of these prisoners, he could 
say that he did not think there was any 
foundation whatever for the suggestion 
of which the hon. Member had made 
himself the mouthpiece. He would make 
inquiries, however, and give the hon. 
Member the latest information after the 
recess. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND aid, 
that he was careful to guard himself 
from making the suggestion as his own. 
It was an opinion which was widely held 
in Ireland. He would address a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman after the 
recess. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House [30th May], Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
question put. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Three o’clock till 
Monday, 10th June. 











by the Member. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates r 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 10th June 1896. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (GENERAL 
REPORTS). 

Copy presented,—of General Report 
by the Chief Inspector of the Northern 
Division of Scotland for the year 1894 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Thirty-seventh 
Annual Report of Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Constabulary for Scotland for 
the year ended 15th March 1895 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Copy presented,—of Returns relating 
to the Council up to 31st March 1895, 
with Estimate of Expenditure for 
the year ending 31st March 1896 
by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
printed. [No. 289.] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BOARD. 
Copy presented, — of Eighteenth 
Annual Report, 1894-95 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 290.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 28th May 1895, declaring that 
Haslam Bailey, Postman, Portarlington, 
was appointed without a Civil Service 
Certificate through inadvertence on the 
part of the Head of his Department 
(Post Office) [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented, — of Agricultural 
Statistics of Ireland, with detailed 
Report on Agriculture for the year 1894 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


VOL, XXXIV. [rourTH sERIEs. | 
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ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


(IRELAND). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 14th May; Mr. William 


Johnston] ; to lie upon the Table. 


AGRICULTURE (ROYAL COMMISSION) 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report of Mr. 
R. Henry Rew (Assistant Commissioner) 
on the County of Dorset [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


FOREIGN MERCHANT NAVIES (EDUCA- 
TIONAL STANDARD OF OFFICERS) 
(COMMERCIAL, No. 4, 1895). 

Further Return presented,—relative 

thereto [Address 23rd August 1894; 

Major Jones|; to lie upon the Table. 


RICHMOND BRIDGE. 
Account for the year 1894 [by Act]; 
laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the 
House. 


POOR RELIEF (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
Return ordered, 


“ Of Statement of the Amount expended for In- 
maintenance and Out-door Relief in England 
and Wales during the half-year ended Lady 
Day 1895 ; and similar Statement for the half- 
year ended Michaelmas 1895.’’—(Sir Walter 
Foster.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 291.] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[u.1.] 


To be read 2° upon Wednesday, and 
to be printed.—{ Bill 305.] 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN PRISON- 
MADE GOODS. 


Cotonsr HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) gave notice that on 
the earliest possible opportunity he 
would move :— 


“That this House censures the default of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to give effect to its unani- 
mous Resolution on February 19 last, that it 
was incumbent upon the Government at once 
to take steps to restrict the importation of goods 
made by foreign convicts and felons, and con- 
demns the continued neglect of the responsible 
Advisers of the Crown to bring before Parlia- 
ment practical proposals calculated to relieve 
the distress arising from want of industrial 
employment and the depression in trade and 
agriculture so greatly aggravated during the 
past three years.” 


2L 
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QUESTIONS. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
SOWERBY. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
with regard to the demand which has 
been made upon the voluntary managers 
in Sowerby township for the supply of 
increased accommodation, whether he is 
aware that there is already ample accom- 
modation for infants at Sowerby, at 
Millbank, and at Triangle Schools within 
the district ; that there is full accom- 
modation for the older children of the 
district at the two former schools ; and 
that the total accommodation in the 
three schools exceeds the number of 
children on the books by 147 places, and 
the average attendance by 311 places ; 
and whether, in these circumstances, the 
demand will be pressed ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The figures 
given by the noble Lord are, I believe, 
substantially correct. In consequence, 
however, of the gradual shifting of popu- 
lation from the hill to the valley, there 
is, in the opinion of the Inspector of the 
district (which is confirmed by a census 
which has been taken by the School 
Board) a deficiency of accommodation 
for about 100 to 120 older scholars in 
the Triangle part of the district. I am not 
prepared, however, to press any demand 
upon the managers of the Sowerby 
Schools to provide for the deficiency ; 
and I do not think that any proposals 
which were liable to be interpreted as a 
demand should have been made to the 
managers. I regret to find that no 
letter has been addressed to the School 
Board on this matter. They should 
have been communicated with as to the 
deficiency in the first instance. A letter 
will now be written to the Board, and 
the Department will carefully consider 
their views on the whole subject, includ- 
ing the question of the deficiency. 


{COMMONS} 
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COUNTY LIMERICK PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the Petty Sessions’ Clerk of Newcastle 
West and Drumecollogher, County 
Limerick, will be continued in those 
positions, serious complaints having been 
made from time to time for neglect of 
duty, and also his suspension in 1890 
and 1891 for grave offences ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : I have made inquiry 
into the antecedents of this man, and 
find they are extremely unsatisfactory. 
If he is again reported His Excellency 
will certainly take the gravest notice of 
his conduct. 


BILLETING IN COUNTY LIMERICK. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, what action will be taken in 
connection with the Officer Commanding 
O Battery Artillery, who acted in con- 
travention of The Army Act, 1881, in 
assigning billets for horses exclusively to 
the Petty Sessions Clerk, Newcastle 
West, county Limerick, the allotment of 
billets being entirely in the hands of the 
local police authority ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There was no billeting at all upon 
the Petty Sessions Clerk, who was not a 
person liable to have billets drawn upon 
him, but he seemed to have a good deal 
of stabling, and to have voluntarily 
offered to put up a number of horses to 
avoid billeting them in twos and threes 
all over the town. This was done 
merely in the interests of the public 
service, the commanding officer accept- 
ing accommodation to the extent of 33, 
not 65 horses, the billets for the remainder 
being obtained in the regular way 
through the police. There was no 
regulation to prevent a commanding 
officer from using his discretion in 
making an arrangement of this kind, 
and it was considered a preferable plan 


to having the billets scattered all over 
the town. 
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BHURTPORE SUCCESSION. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the Government 
of India have the power to set aside the 
Rulers of Native States in alliance with 
Her Majesty, without having first ob- 
tained the consent of the Home Govern- 
ment, as appears to have been done in 
the case of the Maharajah of Bhurtpore ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
Papers relating to the setting aside of 
this Prince ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow er (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): In their dealings with the 
Rulers of Native States, as in other 
matters, the Government of India use 
their discretion whether or not to obtain 
the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council before taking action. It is not 
for the public interest that the Papers 
relating to the Bhurtpore succession 
should be laid on the Table. 


PARISH COUNCILS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the opinion 
of the Law Officers has been yet obtained 
upon the question of the powers of 
parish councils to hire land compulsorily 
for allotments for the use of the village 
tradesmen or others not employed as 
labourers; and, if so, whether he will 
inform the House what the opinion of 
the Law Officers was ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LeFevre, Bradford, Central) replied that 
he had not yet received the opinion of 
the Law Officers. 

Mr. DODD asked when it would be 
received, as some time had passed since 
he first raised the question. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
communicated with the Law Officers, 
and expected shortly to receive their 
opinion. 


IRISH MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
action has been taken by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in the case of 
Mr. Peter Fitzpatrick, J.P., County 
Monaghan ? 
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Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN wished, 
before the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
answered, to ask whether, in view of 
recent disclosures as to certain com- 
panies in Belfast, any steps would be 
taken in the case of directors who were 
on the Commission of the Peace ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
question does not arise out of the Question 
on the Paper. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Lord Chancellor 
has inquired into this matter. The 
gentleman referred to was appointed to 
the Commission of the Peace about 10 
years ago. It appears that the charge 
made against him was investigated by a 
competent Bench of Magistrates, who, 
by a large majority, dismissed the charge, 
and the Lord Chancellor does not con- 
sider he would be justified in setting 
aside this decision. There was no 
irregularity in the attendance of the 
Magistrates on the occasion, and the 
four Justices appointed by the present 
Lord Chancellor were authorised at the 
time of their appointment to attend the 
Petty Sessions at which the case was 
investigated. 


IRISH PRISONERS AT PORTLAND. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether Dr. 
Gallagher and others of the Irish 
prisoners at Portland are suffering from 
excessive ill-health ; and, if so, whether 
he will order a special medical inquiry 
to be held ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): All the 
prisoners referred to, with one ex- 
ception (John Curtin) are now in good 
health. The prisoner Gallagher was 
admitted in the hospital for anemia on 
May 1. He was discharged from the 
hospital on the 30th, having gained 4lb. 
in weight, and expressing himself as 
very well. The prisoner Curtin is at 
present in the hospital, and I have had 
a special inquiry made by Dr. Gover into 
his condition. He shows some improve- 
ment, and his case is being carefully 
watched. 


2L 2 
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Armenia. 


SUPPLY. 

Mer. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to the fact that 
up to the present time not one of the 115 
Votes in Supply of the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments Estimates, in- 
volving the expenditure of more than 
£32,700,000, raised by the taxation of 
the people, has been voted by this 
House, whether there is any precedent 
for this state of Supply on the 10th 
June, when the House has been sitting 
since the first week in February ; and 
what steps the Government propose to 
take to secure due consideration of the 
expenditure on the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments, without any 
further delay ? 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wituiam Harcourt, 
Derby) : I am afraid I cannot give a 
good account of the progress made in 
Civil Service Supply. But the nearest 
year I can give is that of 1887, when, 
on May 31, there had been one Vote 
taken in Civil Service Supply. In 1892, 
at the same date, there had also been 
one Vote taken in Civil Service Supply. 
We were unfortunate this year in 
requiring two days to get the Speaker 
out of the Chair, otherwise we might 
have equalled those years. I find that 
by June 30 in 1887 there had been six 
Votes taken. I hope by that date this 
year we shall equal that record. But 
the hon. Member asks me what steps 
the Government mean to take. Well, I 
hope, and expect, that we shall get more 
time. Then we shall get more Votes. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked, whether he 
was to understand that this was the 
worst year on record concerning Supply? 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, by one Vote. If we 
look only at the Civil Service Estimates, 
the number of days devoted to Supply 
generally has not been less but greater 
than in many recent yeurs. 

Mr. BARTLEY: That was by May 
31 in 18874 We have now reached 
June 10. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : But it is not easy to get 
Votes when the House is not sitting. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Did not the House 
in that year rise for Whitsuntide ? 

[No further answer was returned. ] 
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GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government intend to take 
steps to accelerate the passage of the 
Welsh Church Bill, so that the Irish 
Land Bill may get into Committee in 
time to ensure its proper consideration 1 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It will be my duty—I 
think on Thursday—to ask the House to 
give the Government further time for 
the transaction of Government business. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he would 
repeat the question on Thursday. 

Viscount CRANBORNE asked the 
Leader of the House what business he 
proposed to take that night in the event 
of the ScotchBills not taking the whole 
of the evening. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: The Outdoor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill will certainly be taken, and I 
suppose the Conciliation in Trades Dis- 
pute Bills. I am very glad the noble 
Lord anticipates such a rapid progress of 
business, which I hope may be fulfilled. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) asked if he was to under- 
stand that the Light Railways Bill 
would not be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Oh no; we shall take all 
the Bills to-night. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Will No. 11 in the 
Orders—the Local Veto Bill—be taken ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: If the hon. Member will 
only curb his impatience I will promise 
him it shall be satisfied. 

Mr. BARTLEY : This Session ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether, 
for the convenience of Members in- 
terested in the Local Veto Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman would say whether the 
Second Reading would be taken this 
Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: Certainly. 


ARMENIA, 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
asked the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs a question of which he had given 
him private notice—namely, whether 
there was any treaty obligation on Great 
Britain (as distinguished from a mere 
discretionary right) to interfere in the 
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affairs of Armenia by making war upon 
or otherwise coercing the Porte with 
respect to reforms demanded by the 
ultimatum lately delivered to the Porte 
by England, Russia, and France, and if 
there were such a treaty obligation 
whether he would specify the treaty or 
the particular article or articles creating 
such obligation, and lay a copy of such 
article or articles on the Table of the 
House for the use of Members. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I can only answer by referring to 
the Treaty of Berlin, laid before Parlia- 
ment (No. 44, 1878). 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether it was not a fact 
that by that Treat; there was no such 
obligation, and that the only obligation 
was that the Sublime Porte should un- 
dertake to carry out certain reforms 
according to local requirements and 
make them known to the Powers. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, that if the 
Treaty of Berlin was the only Treaty, 
well and good ; but he wished the hon. 
Baronet to specify the articles relied 
upon, so that the House might form a 
judgment on the matter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter of 
which the hon. Member should give 
notice on the Paper in the usual way. 


SEAL FISHERIES IN THE NORTH 
PACIFIC. 


Sir E. GREY moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to provide for prohibiting the 
catching of seals at certain periods in 
Behring Sea, and for regulating the seal 
fisheries in those seas. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) asked whether copies of 
the Bill would be immediately in the 
hands of Members, and whether the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
could give some idea of its scope. 

Sir E. GREY replied that the present 
Bill was to take the place of an Act 
passed two years ago to enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to carry out an 
agreement with Russia as regarded seal- 
ing, or the catching of seals, in certain 
parts of the Pacific. That Act, which 
was passed in 1893, expired in July next. 
It was therefore urgent that another 
measure should be passed to take its 
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place, and this Bill was intended for the 
purpose. In the main it resembled pre- 
vious Acts, which were about to expire. 
But some changes had been made. He 
proposed that the Bill should be printed 
and distributed as soon as possible, if the 
First Reading was passed now, so that 
hon. Members might have an opportunity 
before the Second Reading of comparing 
the Bill with the previous measures on 
the subject. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther the consent of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment had been obtained to the Bill, 
and whether any matters of compensa- 
tion which arose had now been settled. 
He hoped that the Bill would not be 
taken after hours, otherwise he should 
strongly oppose it ? 

Sir E. GREY said he would prefer to 
postpone answering this question until 
after the Bill was printed. 


Bill brought in and Read 1°; to be 
read 2° on Thursday ; and to be printed. 
—([Bill, 304.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On the Order of the Day for going 
into Committee upon this Bill, 


*Mr. SPEAKER said: The Instruction 
standing upon the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
East Manchester is not in Order. The 
Bill is one for giving greater protection 
to those employed in industrial employ- 
ments involving risks, and to expand 
by instruction the operation of the Bill 
to all cases of sudden death without 
reference to risk of employment of any 
kind would be going quite outside any- 
thing relevant to the Bill. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) 
in moving— 

“That the Order be discharged, and that the 


Bill be committed to the Standing Committee 
on Scotch Bills,’’ 


said that this was one of the Bills which 
was mentioned in the discussion on the 
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Motion for setting up a Standing Com- 
mittee on Scotch Bills, as proposed to be 
referred to it, and he did not think that 
any objection would now be taken to 
the reference of the Bill to that Com- 
mittee. He begged to move the 
Motion which stood on the Paper in his 
name, 

*Sirn CHARLES PEARSON (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) 
said, that he did not rise to oppose the 
Motion. At the same time, he thought 
that the House was entitled to some 
further explanation from the Government 
than the reason given by the Lord Ad- 
vocate. He wished to know why the 
procedure which was taken two years 
ago in reference to a similar Bill was 
now being departed from. The Bill to 
which he alluded was referred to the 
Standing Committee on |.aw, which was 
composed largely of lawyers versed in the 
law and practice of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, and he should not have 
been averse to having the light of the 
experience of those hon. and learned 
Gentlemen thrown on a Bill of this kind. 
The Scotch Committee did not appear to 
him tobe specially fitted for the considera- 
tion of this Bill. The Bill was to a 
certain extent a lawyer’s Bill, because it 
affected legal procedure in Scotland, and 
the duties and procedure of the Crown 
Office in that part of the United King- 
dom. He was afraid that the course 
which the Government were taking in 
this matter indicated some distrust of 
the Standing Committee on Law, which 
was, in his opinion, one of the strongest 
Committees of the House. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the answer he had to give to the right 
hon. Gentleman was a very simple one. 
In 1893, when the reference of an 
analogous Bill was made to the Standing 
Committee on Law, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Scotch Bills unfortunately did 
not exist, or else he had no doubt that 
that Bill would have been referred to 
it. The Government not being able 
to get what they regarded as the best 
tribunal, were obliged. on that occasion 
to accept the second best, namely, the 
Standing Committee on Law. His right 
hon. Friend, in saying that the Standing 
Committee on Scotch Bills were not well 
versed in law was doing a great in- 
justice to that Committee and also to 
himself as a Member of it, because there 


The Lord Advocate 
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were on that Committee a large number 
of distinguished members of the English 
as well as of the Scotch Bar, and there- 
fore he did not think that the Committee 
would fail for want of legal talent and 
experience. He could scarcely imagine 
any Bill that could be more appropriately 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Scotch Bills, than the present one, seeing 
that the promoters of the measure would 
have the advantage of the views of all the 
Scotch Members with regard to it, together 
with the very valuable assistance of the 
other hon. Members who had been added 
to the Committee. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, that he could not allow the 
present Motion to pass without drawing 
attention to the state of affairs that 
existed with regard to the Bill of two 
years ago. When that Bill came back 
to the House no further progress was 
made with it in consequence of an 
Amendment being put down with regard 
to trial by jury, as the Government 
could not undertake to give time for the 
discussion of that Amendment. If the 
Government attached any importance to 
the question of trial by jury he thought 
that it was due to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and to the people of 
Scotland interested in the question that 
the few hours which were necessary for 
discussing the question should have been 
found for the consideration of the 
Amendment which was embodied in the 
present Bill in Committee of the whole 
House. He hoped that the present Bill 
would meet with the fate of its prede- 
cessor arising from the same cause. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, that this Bill was of an 
extremely technical character, and there 
was not the slightest chance of a large 
number of the Members of the Standing 
Committee on Scotch Bills taking part 
in the discussion upon it. He thought 
that the Standing Committee on Law 
would have been a more satisfactory one 
to which to remit the measure, but as 
they now had the Scotch Committee, he 
supposed that they must send something 
to it. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY remarked 
that when this Bill came back to 
the House he presumed that some 
discussion of its provisions would he 
required. He wished to know whether the 
Government really intended to provide 
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time for that discussion. He found that 
the Government had already got down 
19 Bills of importance on the Paper for 
Second Reading. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! This 
hardly arises out of the question whether 
the Bill is to go to the Committee of the 
whole House or to the Scotch Grand 
Committee. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that the argu- 
ment he was pressing was this, that if 
the Bill was to go to the Scotch Grand 
Committee on the understanding that 
when it came back it was to be discussed, 
time would be gained by allowing it to 
go before the Committee of the whole 
House at once rather than to send it to 
the Scotch Grand Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That argument ap- 
plies equally whether it goes to the 
Scotch Grand Committee or to the Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 
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Motion agreed to. 


*Sirn CHARLES PEARSON asked, 
when it was proposed that the Com- 
mittee should meet ? 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE said, they 
hoped it would meet next week, but 
they must see the state of the Committee 
and the work going on there. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCUTLAND) 
BILL. 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
rose to move the following Amendment— 


‘*That this House declines to proceed with a 
Bill to make further provision for Local Go- 
vernment in counties in Scotland which does 
not confer upon County and Parish Councils 
power to acquire land by compulsory purchase 
for the purposes of erecting workmen’s dwell- 
ings, public halls, and public reading rooms, 
upon terms of compensation similar to those 
paid by railway companies or promoters of 
other parliamentary undertakings ; and further, 
which does not abolish the existing standing 
joint Committee in counties, and which does 
not confer upon County Councils power to pay 
out of the county rates the reasonable travel- 
ling expenses of County Councillors attending 
meetings of the Council and its committees.’’ 


He said that the Bill had a high sounding 
title of a very wide scope, but when they 
looked into it they found that 
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it dealt mainly with the amend- 
ment of the existing law. This 
was a Bill to obtain power to pro- 
vide new county buildings; and to 
obtain additional borrowing powers of 
County Councils. Its provisions dealt 
with the purposes for which a County 
Council might acquire land ; powers for 
acquisition of land by a County Council ; 
the re-adjustment of county boundaries ; 
the change in the levy of the public 
health rate; power to make by-laws 
respecting houses, &c.; and returns to 
be made by registrars of births and 
deaths. Then, there was a clause to 
obtain the power to deal with infected 
milk supply, and he would point out to 
the Lord Advocate that this provision 
would require to be more elastic than 
it was. There was nothing to prevent 
infectious milk being sent to another 
district, when there was an Order made 
out to prevent its being supplied in one 
particular district. These were matters 
for Committee. Then, there were clauses 
as to bridlepaths, cart roads, footpaths, 
and footbridges ; regulation of ferries by 
County Councils ; power to make agree- 
ment for the use of fire-engines; the 
change of the date of the election of 
County Councils, and landward Parish 
Councils; loss of qualification and 
absence from meetings; and the re- 
moval of disqualification of a solicitor. 
These were all the provisions contained 
in the Bill; they were not matters of 
very great interest or importance so far 
as the ratepayers were concerned. He 
could not conceive how far it would be 
possible to have a Debate on the Second 
Reading of a Bill which dealt so entirely 
with detail, as this Bill did. There was 
nothing in the Bill of a Party nature, 
and it was remarkable, not for what it 
made provision for, but for what it left 
out. The first point of his Amendment 
was, that the Bill did not confer power 
upon county and parish councils to 
acquire land by compulsory purchase for 
the purpose of erecting workmen’s 
dwelling-houses, public halls and public 
reading rooms. This provision, though it 
was not in the Parish Councils Bill of last 
Session when it went to the Scotch 
Committee, was put in by a large 
majority on that Committee, and after- 
wards adopted by a large majority of 
the House. It was only thrown out by 
the House of Lords. The Government 
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stated on that occasion that they in- 
tended to re-enact the provision, and, 
naturally, when the present Bill was 
brought forward they had expected that 
this clause would have been included in 
the Bill. This question was of far more 
interest to the people of Scotland than 
any provision in the Bill, and the 
feeling was that land for workmen’s 
dwelling-houses was as much a public 
necessity as land for a railway, or other 
public undertaking, and that land for 
this purpose ought to be acquired on the 
same terms as those on which a Railway 
Company acquired land. He did not 
see why county councils should not be 
able to acquire land in this way. In 
Scotland, at the present moment, there 
was hardly a village which possessed a 
public place, or hall, where the people 
could meet. They had no recreation 
grounds either. He had been surprised 
to find that in many parts of Scotland 
the workmen’s houses had practically no 
playgrounds at all attached to them, 
although there was plenty of vacant 
land available. There was no ground 
for the children to play upon. With 


Local Government 


regard to the abolition of the existing 


Standing Joint Committee, he was sur- 
prised that the Government should not 
have dealt with the matter in this Bill. 
They had dealt with it in the last Bill. 
The success of the Government de- 
pended upon the boldness of its policy, 
and upon how it might arouse the 
enthusiasm of its own supporters, and 
he should like to know why they had 
omitted to deal with the matter on the 
present occasion. With regard to the 
travelling expenses of the County 
Councillors, it was a reasonable thing 
that men who travelled some distance 
from their homes to attend the necessary 
meetings, as was the case in many 
instances in the Highlands, should re- 
ceive reasonable expenses out of the 
local rates. This applied especially to 
the Crofters district. He pointed out 
that the Government had adopted the 
principle of the Payment of Members, 
so that payment of the expenses of those 
County Councillors was a very small step. 
If they did not seek to obtain those 
Amendments when a Liberal Govern- 
ment were in power, when could they 
hope to get them? Were they to wait 
until a Conservative Government came 
into power, if that ever took place, in 
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order to try to get them inserted in the 
Bill? He ventured to say that he would 
rather see this Bill in the hands of a 
Conservative Government than in those 
of a Liberal Government. Why? Be- 
cause they knew very well that the 
Opposition always had the power of 
amending a Bill brought in by the 
Government, and of getting conces- 
sions. When the Local Government 
Bill for Scotland was before the House 
they were able to introduce a proviso 
for having the matter of education 
grafted on that Bill in spite of the 
opposition of the Government. So, if 
this Bill had been brought in by a Con- 
servative Government, they would have 
been able, in opposition, to get larger 
concessions than they would now secure, 
because this Bill represented almost the 
maximum of the Liberal demand, and 
probably before it came out of Com- 
mittee it would be whittled down a good 
deal by those who were opposed to it. 
So long as a Liberal Government were 
in power the people of Scotland expected 
them to bring forward measures in the 
interests of Liberal principles and 
Liberal policy ; but in that regard the 
present Bill utterly failed. He begged 
to move the Amendment that stood on 
the paper in his name. 

Mr. H. SMITH (Falkirk Burghs) 
formally seconded the Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
the Debate had not so far turned upon 
the contents of the Bill. But his hon. 
Friend had brought forward a very 
serious Motion, which, if carried, would 
undoubtedly kill the Bill ; and, while he 
had, in the course of his speech, made 
many interesting remarks, with some of 
which he heartily agreed, he did not 
think his hon. Friend had brought for- 
ward any reason why the House should 
decline to proceed with the Bill. It 
was quite true that the Bill had a title 
which his hon. Friend had described as 
high sounding. It was called the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill, and it was 
a measure for the purpose of supple- 
menting and completing the machinery 
of the Act of 1889. He would have 
chosen a humbler title, but he did not 
know that the House was very greatly con- 
cerned with that form of ambition on the 
part of the Government ; and while he 
admitted that the title might embrace 
greater questions, yet he thought, on the 
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whole, that it was very appropriate to 
the Bill. His hon. Friend objected that 
the people of Scotland were not inter- 
ested in the Bill—that it only interested 
those who were employed in carrying out 
the Act. That was a very great ex- 
ception. When they were introducing 
an administrative Bill it was very high 
praise to say of that Bill that it inter- 
ested those who were concerned in the 
administration. His hon. Friend thought 
they ought to decline to proceed with the 
Bill because it did not make provision 
for three questions which he regarded as 
of considerable importance. The first 
was in reference to the acquisition of 
land by compulsory purchase for the 
purpose of erecting workmen’s dwellings, 
public halls, and public reading rooms. 
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which dealt with the payment of reason 
able travelling expenses to county coun- 
cillors, it was a proposal with which the 
Government were heartily in sympathy, 
and he had certainly brought down on 
himself a good deal of criticism for having 
strained the existing law to enable money 
to be paid to councillors under certain 
circumstances in some of the large, 
straggling areasof the Highlands. It must 
be remembered that when the Fishery Bill 
was before the House of Commons it was 
proposed, not in Committee upstairs, but 
in Committee of the whole House, that 
the expenses of the Members of the 
Fishery Committee should be paid, and 
that proposal was accepted without a 








Division. If that question were brought 
forward in Committee upstairs, and it 


The hon. Member included in those con-| was one which could be placed before the 
veniences for the public the provision of |Committee, it would, no doubt, be 
recreation grounds, but he must have seriously considered, and he confessed 
forgotten that by the Bill of last year | that he should like to get the opinion of 
parish councils were enabled to acquire | the representatives of the whole of Scot- 
and to maintain recreation grounds for|land upon it. But for the reasons 


the community, and that they were| alleged by his hon. Friend to refuse, on 
able to obtain the necessary land by com-|the Second Reading of a Bill of this 


pulsory purchase. With that first part | nature, to send it upstairs was a course 
of the Amendment he heartily agreed. | in which he trusted his hon. Friend would 
The Government had a Bill drawn which | not get many to support him, and he 
would entirely carry out all his hon.| hoped, therefore, he would not persist 
Friend asked for, and they were pre-| with the Amendment, especially as he 
pared to pass that Bill if they could find | did not gather from his speech that he 
the time todo so. They were also pre-| was hostile to the Bill, except in so far 
pared in Committee on this Bill to/as he regarded it as a partial measure. 


consider any proposition that might be 
raised and which might come within the 
scope of the title of the Bill. He did 
not think that in the Bill, as it stood, it 
would be possible to deal with the 
question of the local assessment of un- 
occupied land. It would raise questions 


*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) said, that with regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lanark and the opinions expressed 
by the Secretary for Scotland he did not 
see that hon. Members on his side of the 





House were called on to interfere in 


that would take the whole of the Session | what appeared to be a little domestic 
to discuss, and he doubted very much | quarrel. He understood from an answer 
whether they could be solved by this) which was given by the Lord Advocate 


Parliament. With regard to the question 
of abolishing the existing standing joint 
committee in counties, that might be 
started in Committee upstairs on this 
Bill. On that point the Government had 
had no serious practical complaints, and 
if it was necessary to pay the price, in 
order that this Bill might be sent up- 
stairs, of leaving that question of the 
Standing Joint Committee alone, he 
must say he should be prepared to pay 
it. As to that part of the Amendment 


'a short time ago, that the Government 


had drawn up a Bill dealing with one of 
the most important points referred to in 
the Amendment ; but it seemed as if the 
hon. Member for Mid Lanark was losing 
patience a little. He seemed to be a 
little doubtful about what might be the 
prospects of any such Bill in the future. 
Perhaps the hon. Member thought that 
unless he got the provisions he wished 
inserted in this Bill, there would be little 
opportunity of securing them in the 
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measure that was promised. On that 
point, however, he did not feel called 
upon to express an opinion. He did not 
at all agree with the hon. Member for 
Mid Lanark as to the provisions of this 
Bill being of a comparatively unimpor- 
tant character, nor with his view that 
its provisions had not been and would 
not be much discussed by the various 
local authorities in Scotland. Last week 
he attended a meeting of the County 
CouncilsAssociation at Edinburgh,and the 
provisions of the Bill were thoroughly 
discussed at the conference, together 
with other matters of local government 
not dealt with in this measure. What 
he regarded as one of the most important 
changes contemplated by the Bill was 
laid down in the 8th Clause, which pro- 
vided for a change in respect to the sys- 
tem under which the Public Health 
Rate was levied in counties in Scotland. 
The effect of that clause, if it were 
passed, would be to do away, as far as 
the Public Health rates in counties 
were concerned, with the system of 
deduction and classification—a system 
of rating which was extended to counties 
in respect of these rates by the Local 
Government Act of 1889. He 
thought that every county rating 
authority in Scotland would agree that 
the present system under which they had 
to levy a county rate was a thoroughly 
bad one, inasmuch as the amount having 
to be raised by a rate, fixed by the 
County Council, the system under which 
the rate had to be raised was to be fixed, 
not by the County Council, but by the 
Parish Councils. He thought he was 
correct in saying that, in 1869, two 
years after the passing of the Public 
Health Act, 1867, the whole amount 
raised by the public parochial authorities 
under that Act only amounted to some- 
thing over £6,000, whereas, in 1893, a 
sum of £69,000 was raised by rate and 
was supplemented by a sum of about 
£40,000 from the Treasury. These 
figures showed how large a sum of money 
was being dealt with through the rates 
levied under the Public Health Acts. 
He thought they might well feel some 
timidity when they saw how these local 
rates tended to grow. In 1848, all the 
rates in Scotland only amounted to 
£900,000, whereas, in 1893, they were 
£3,779,000—a rise from Is. 9d. to 3s. 
in the £. The House would, therefore, 


Mr. C. B. Renshaw. 
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do well to watch jealously the way in 
which the rates were now proposed to be 
levied, and the transferring of the bur- 
dens of those rates from the shoulders of 
those who now bore them to the shoulders 
of others. The system at present in 
force was one of classification and de- 
ductions. Section 37 of the Poor Law 
Act, 1845, provided that assessment 
should be levied— 


‘* under deduction of the probable annual average 
cost of repairs, insurance and other expenses, if 
any, necessary to maintain such lands and heri- 
tages in their actual state, and all rates, taxes, 
and public charges payable in respect of the 
same.”’ 


That was a system which applied equally 
to owners and occupiers, and to all Poor 
Law and Public Health rates. But 
the system of classification went beyond 
that, and provided that where in 
any parish a system had been adopted 
by which one class of subjects, as they 
were called, were rated at one rate, other 
classes of subjects might be rated at dif- 
ferent rates. There was sound reason 
for this when the system was adopted. 
What was aimed at was that it was in- 
tended to approximate the individual 
contribution to the rates to the individual 
means of contributing to those rates. 
The system of classification amounted in 
many Scotch parishes to this: Houses 
might be taken as Class 1, factories 
and workshops in Class 2, railways and 
canals in Class 3, and land in Class 4. 
The effect of this in parishes which had 
a classification, was to throw a less 
burden on some subjects than on others. 
That wasa perfectly rightand proper thing. 
Hedesired tocall theattention of the House 
to the effect which this clause in the 
Bill would have in sweeping away 
the whole system of classification. He 
would take, for example, the case of 
a parish of the gross rateable value of 
£5,000, of which, say, £2,000 was 
houses and £3,000 agricultural land, 
and where, under the existing system, a 
sum of £140 had to be raised for public 
health purposes by the county authori- 
ties. Under the present system of 
classification and deductions, the 
amounts paid would be as follows : 
By owners of house property, £25; by 
owners of farms, £43 15s. ; by occupiers 
of houses, £50; and by occupiers of 
farms £21 16s. 8d. only. Under the 
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roposed new system the £25 would be 
raised to £28 2s. 6d., the £43 would be 
about the same—namely, £42 3s. 9d., 
but the amount payable by occupiers of 
house property would fall to £28 2s. 6d., 
while the contribution of the poor agri- 
culturists would rise from £21 16s. 8d. 
to £42 13s. 9d. This was the point he 
desired to impress upon the House, for 
undoubtedly the effect of sweeping away 
the system of classification and deduction 
would be to throw an additional and 
heavy burden on agriculturists wherever 
classifications had hitherto existed. He 
could understand it being argued that, 
after all, classification did not exist in 
every parish, but then it must also be 
borne in mind that in a purely agricul- 
tural parish there was no necessity for 
classification. It was certain that unless 
some system of classification in mixed 
populations were continued, a hardship 
on agriculturists would undoubtedly be 
inflicted. There were, he suggested, 
two ways in which the objection which 
he entertained might be overcome. In 
the first place, it might be overcome by 
allowing the counties themselves to 
fix the system of classification which 
was to apply to the whole of each 
county, or, in the second place, the 
Government might propose to deal with 
this question as it had been dealt with in 
the House before, in respect of boroughs, by 
Section 94 of the Public Health Aci, 1867. 
Passing from this most important ques- 
tion to the consideration of the next 
clause in the Bill, which dealt with the 
powers conferred upon County Councils 
to make by-laws in respect of “ houses,” 
he was bound to say that he viewed this 
clause with very great apprehension. 
He thought Clause 9 would furnish 
more grounds for discussion in Com- 
mittee upstairs than any other clause 
in the Bill. It was, moreover, so large 
and inclusive, that he thought no County 
Council would be ready to adopt it. 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan) had stated that this clause 
proposed to give no further powers to 
the Scotch County Councils than were 
now exercised by the English County 
Councils, but he had failed to discover 
any similar powers conferred by the 
English Act. Under the Public Health 
Act, 1890, special powers were given to 
urban authorities, and those powers 
might be adopted by rural authorities. 
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But there were provisions in Clause 9 
of the present Bill which went further 
than anything contemplated by the 
Public Health Act. Clause 9 provided 
that County Councils might from time 
time make by-laws with respect to 
various matters connected with houses ; 
and then paragraph (e) of Sub-section 4 
provided— 


“In this section the expression ‘house’ 
includes schools (not being public schools 
within the meaning of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872), factories, and other buildings, in 
which persons are, or are intended to be, 
employed.” 


In the Factory Bill upstairs, which 
applied to the United Kingdom, pro- 
vision was made that at least 200 
cubic feet of air must be provided 
for persons working in factories and 
workshops. The clause in this Bill 
would go beyond that. In his opinion 
it was undesirable that Scotch County 
Councils should be given the power 
to issue factory regulations which 
might go beyond the general factory 
law of the country. What was really 
essential was—that provision should be 
made under which, before any buildings 
were erected in counties, the sanitary in- 
spector and the medical officer would 
have the right to see the plans and to 
give or withhold their consent to them 
in respect of the conditions of drainage. 
At present the sanitary authorities could 
go in after buildings were erected and 
say : “This is all wrong. You must take 
all these drains up; they are unsatis- 
factory.” As long, however, as a build- 
ing was in course of erection, the sani- 
tary authorities had no power to do any- 
thing. That was wrong. He had already 
spoken of the apprehension felt with re- 
gard to the probable increase of the 
public health rates. All the expenditure 
under this clause would be additional 
expenditure falling upon these rates. 
The following special provision had 
been inserted in the clause :— 


‘“*A district committee, or a County Council 
shall, for the purposes of this section, be entitled 
to require the services of the medical officer and 
sanitary inspector of the district or county 
respectively.” 


He wassure that the existing local sanitary 
officers would be unable, in many cases, to 
render these additional services. They 
would require additiona] payment, and 
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in many counties the existing staffs 
would have to be largely increased if 
the provisions of this clause were really 
intended to be carried out effectively. 
The effect of what had been done by the 
Legislature in recent years, with respect 
to factory inspection, had been to remove 
a large amount of work from the 
shoulders of factory inspectors who 
were paid by the State, and to throw 
it upon the representatives of local 
authorities, namely, the sanitary in- 
spector and the medical officer who 
were paid out of the rates. He re- 
gretted, therefore, that it should now 
be proposed to make a serious addition 
to the already large demands made upon 
the public health rate. If the by-laws 
which were to be agreed to under this 
clause were really to be passed by the 
County Councils, it ought to be made 
perfectly clear that no representatives 
from the police burghs or burghs would 
be entitled to vote on the subject of the 
adoption of such by-laws. Regulations 
which affected only the rural parts of 
counties ought not to be passed by 
the votes of the representatives of 
burghs. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark had referred to the clause con- 
ferring power to deal with infected milk 
supply. Very strong criticisms had been 
passed upon this clause, which said— 
“Tf the medical officer of any district has 
evidence that any person in the district is 
suffering from infectious disease attributable to 


milk supplied within the district from any 
dairy situate within or without the district,’’ etc. 
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One result of the clause apparently was 
to give power to the medical officer of 
a district to go into another district 
and to supersede, as it were, the medical 


officer of that district in the matter 
of inspection. Strong feelings were 
entertained by medical officers on this 
point, and practical effect might be given 
much more effectually to the intentions 
of the framers of the clause. He sug- 
gested that the earlier part of the clause 
should be made to read as follows :— 


‘* Tf the medical officer of any district has 
evidence that any person is suffering from in- 
fectious disease attributable to milk supplied 
from any dairy situated within the district, or 
that the consumption of such milk is likely to 
cause disease to any person in or without the 
district.’’ 


By this change they would avoid the 
overlapping of medical authority, which 
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Clause 12 an entirely new power was 
proposed to be given to the County 
Road Boards, and he did not understand 
why at this stage of their career these 
Boards should be entrusted with a power 
of borrowing money which they had not 
posse: sed up to the present time. At the 
annual meeting of the County Council 
Association in Edinburgh a resolution 
was passed unanimously declaring that it 
was desirable to introduce in this Bill 
a clause providing for the total abolition 
of County Road Boards. With that 
recommendation he heartily agreed, for 
he believed that a County Road Board 
had now no work whatever to do. Under 
Section 16 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, the County Road 
Board was to be appointed by the County 
Council out of their own members. The 
executive work of road administration 
under this system was performed not by 
the Road Board but by the district 
committees of the Board. The Board 
met twice a year, received the reports 
of the district committees, and solemnly 
handed over these reports to the County 
Council. That was practically the only 
function which the Road Board dis- 
charged. But two statutory meetings 
in the year must be held, and it being 
known that the duties to be discharged 
were only nominal it was often exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure a quorum at the 
meeting of the Board. Under the exist- 
ing system of county government there 
was no necessity for a County Road 
Board, and he therefore urged the 
Government to do away with the 
institution, and thereby to simplify 
the procedure relating to road adminis- 
tration. There was another point to 
which he wished to call the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s attention. In this 12th clause 
it was said— 


“That a County Council might declare that 
any cartroad or bridle-path or footpath or 
footbridge which was not maintained out of 
public funds should be maintained as if it were 
a highway.” 


These words might exclude certain roads 
in Inverness-shire and other counties 
which were maintained out of the resi- 
dent grant, which was a public fund. 
He suggested the adoption of the word 
“assessment,” in order that these parti- 
cular roads might not be excluded from 
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the operation of the clause. The 3rd 
clause in the Bill made provision for the 
erection of county buildings, and it was 
roposed that the expenses incurred 


should be defrayed out of the general ° 


purposes rate. County buildings were 
used for various purposes: for the 
meetings of the County Council, for the 
transaction of the business of the Justices 
of the Peace, and also for the meetings 
of the various district committees. 
The rate for county buildings was a rate 
levied upon boroughs as well as upon 
counties, and he thought the House 
ought to make provision by which the 
cost of erecting county buildings should 
devolve partly upon the county general 
rate, but that a certain proportion 
of it should be made a charge upon 
the district rate. With regard to 
the borrowing powers in the fourth 
clause, the proposal to extend the period 
of repayment to 30 or 40 years—was, 
no doubt desirable; but it seemed anoma- 
lous, when they were making that pro- 
vision in regard to certain classes of 
county expenditure, that they should 
leave the matter of police stations out 
of sight altogether. The county councils 
were building a large number of police 
stations, but by the Act of 1857 the 
limit of repayment was placed at 20 
years, and he suggested that the time 
had come when that term should be ex- 
tended in accordance with the borrow- 
ing powers proposed by this clause. He 
ventured to appeal to the Government 
really to make an effort in this Bill to 
define more clearly—firstly, the position 
of county medical officers and sanitary in- 
spectors in regard to boroughs; and, 
secondly, the voting powers of the re- 
presentatives of police boroughs at meet- 
ings of county councils and district 
committees. He knew nothing which 
more hampered and retarded the progress 
of business in regard to county council 
administration, than the undefined 
powers of the borough representatives. 
He gave a concrete example of the 
anomalies of the position. In the lower 
ward district of the county of Lanark, 
it was proposed to appoint a new road 
surveyor, salary being fixed by a meet- 
ing of the county council at £300 a 
year. The gentleman who got this post 
was appointed by a majority which con- 
sisted in the proportion of 11 to 3 
of representatives of police boroughs who 
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paid no portion of the salary, and had 
nothing whatever to do with any adminis- 
trative act which this official might dis- 
charge. That, of course, was an alto- 
gether undesirable state of matters. The 
duties and responsibilities should be so 
defined and laid down that it should be 
impossible for borough representatives to 
vote in any matter in regard to which 
they had no responsibility for expendi- 
ture incurred. Ifthe Government would 
take in hand the matters to which he had 
ventured to call attention, they would 
do a great deal to promote the easy and 
effective administration of local affairs 
in Scotland. 

*Mr. CYRIL’DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
felt he ought to apologise to the House 
for intervening in a Scotch Debate, but 
he ventured to suggest that the Govern- 
ment might find this Bill a convenient 
opportunity for remedying the defects 
in Scotch Local Government with 
regard to labourers’ cottages and work- 
men’s houses. He was aware that when 
English Local Government was being 
dealt with it was suggested that the Bill 
should contain some provision which 
would enable land to be taken, and 
labourers’ cottages to be built by parish 
councils under proper restrictions. It 
was then said that it would be hopeless 
to insert such a provision, because in 
another place there was no probability 
of its being passed. Things had moved 
a little since then. At that time the 
opponents of the Government were 
saying that the English Local Govern- 
ment Bill was a revolutionary measure, 
and one which the people in our villages 
would find would saddle them with great 
expense. The Act had now been in 
operation for some time, and the Tory 
Party were now saying that so far from 
the Act being a revolutionary measure it 
was a very trifling measure and did very 
little. For his part, he believed they 
were nearer accuracy when they said 
that the Local Government Act for 
England was a small measure which 
effected little than when they spoke 
of it as a _ revolutionary measure 
which it was dangerous to introduce. 
The experience of the English Local 
Government Bil] having been that their 
opponents now said it was only a trifling 
improvement, he thought the Govern- 
ment might now have been a little 
bolder than it was perhaps possible for 
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them to be when the English Bill was 
brought in. That such a measure was 
needed in Scotland, at least as much as 
it was in England, could hardly be dis- 
puted by Her Majesty’s advisers. He 
spoke not only with the knowledge of 
Scotland which an Englishman had— 
and which, perhaps, was not very great ; 
but he spoke from a perusal of the 
reports of the various Commissioners 
who were sent out by the Labour Com- 
mission to report upon the state of 
affairs in Scotland. Mr. Rutherford, in 
his report, summing up the whole 
matter, stated that in regard to the 
cottage accommodation over the whole 
of the districts with which he had to do, 
he was aware that there was a larger 
area where the supply of cottage accom- 
modation was insufficient than the area 
where it was found sufficient. Mr. 
Pringle, in his report, stated that between 
Inverness and Dingwall there were 
many places where the labourers’ cottages 
were improper, and where they could 
only be described as utterly unfit for 
human habitation. The same complaint 
ran through most of the reports. When 
dealing with Perthshire, Mr. Pringle said 
that in many places the labourers’ cot- 
tage accommodation was good and fairly 
sufficient, but he pointed out with regard 
to the dwellings of the crofters, that 
they could only be described as wretched 
hovels attached to the crofts, and many 
of them quite unfit for human habita- 
tion. He thought it was plain from 
these reports that in Scotland there was, 
at any rate, need for increased housing 
accommodation for the working classes. 
He found also the same complaints that 
were made in England as to the tenure 
of these cottages. There was in some 
districts of Scotland the same system 
that prevailed in many English districts, 
by which the cottage was not let direct 
by the landlord to the labourer, but was 
let with the land to the farmer, and, 
therefore, the labourer was entirely at 
the mercy of the farmer with regard to 
his tenancy. That was to say, the 
moment he ceased to be employed he 
had to leave his cottage. That was a 
condition of affairs in England of which 
thelabourers complained strongly, because 
they said it left them too much under the 
power of the farmer. Where they had 
any difficulty with their master it meant 
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that not only had they to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, but they must leave 
their homes and move to some other 
house which was a serious matter where 
house accommodation was limited. That 
system of letting the cottage with the 
farm was complained of in Scotland. It 
was also complained of in England, and 
that was the reason why they ventured 
to think that in Scotland, and in Eng- 
land also, it was necessary that power 
should be given to the local authorities 
compulsorily to buy cottages, or to buy 
land and then to build cottages. He 
thought that under proper control, and 
subject to proper conditions, this power 
was necessary to make loca) Government 
complete, whether in England or Scot- 
land. He had regretted ever since the 
English Local Government Bill was 
passed that such a provision was not in- 
serted in that Bill, and failing that he 
could not help regretting that the same 
omission should now be made in regard 
to the Scotch Local Government Bill. 
*Mr. W. J. MAXWELL (Dumfries- 
shire) observed, that while the interven- 
tion of an English Member was wel- 
comed in a Scotch Debate, it was some- 
what dangerous for an English Member 
to enlighten them on Scotch matters, 
The hon. Member for Maldon had told 
them that when a cottage was occupied 
by an agricultural labourer in Scotland 
in connection with a particular farm, the 
farmer could bring the tenancy of the 
cotter to an end on very short notice. 
If the hon. Member had known the 
custom in Scotland he would know that 
the agricultural labourers in Scotland 
occupied these cottages as part of their 
wages, and they were entitled to a great 
deal longer notice than a week. They 
were entitled to at least forty days’ notice, 
so that their position was not quite so 
hard as the hon. Member would lead the 
House to understand. The hon. Gentle- 
man further said it was prophesied that 
the English Local Government Bill 
would be a revolutionary one, and very 
expensive to work. He did not think 
that any Unionist Scotch Member said 
that their Parish Council Bill was a 
revolutionary one, but several of them 
ventured to prophesy that some of its 
clauses would turn out expensive, and 
they had already had experience of that 
in the very unfortunate provision, 
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making the election of the first council | least be made by some judicial authority 
in spring, and not at the time the elec-| who should present a formal Report to 


tion for the county council took place.|the Secretary for Scotland. Again, he 


This had resulted in a very large expen- . yi. 
diture, which was quite unnecessary. thought it was a sound principle that, 


The Amendment moved by the hon. when Parliament had made over any 
Member for Mid Lanark raised three| part of its duties to a local authority 
questions of considerable importance.| within a certain area, no other local 
The first, that of taking land for pro-| authority should be entitled to deal with 
viding workmen’s dwellings, was one he| these subjects. He found in this Bill, 
himself would be inclined to give favour-|in certain matters which might not be 
able consideration to, if put in a separate|of very great importance, two local au- 
Bill, and if thoughtfully and carefully | thorities were given powers to deal with 
worked out. But he thought it was far|the same subjects. The County Council 
too large a subject to be dealt with in a| were given powers to maintain footpaths, 
Local Government Bill of this descrip-|and by the Bill of last year the Parish 
tion. The other two matters relating to| Councils were entrusted with the duty 
the Standing Joint Committee and the /|of maintaining all public ways which were 
payment of the expenses of County | not administered by the County Council. 
Councillors were questions as to which} He thought the further powers given to 
the majority of the County Councils in| the County Council with regard to allot- 
Scotland had not found any grievance.|ments quite unnecessary. The duty of 
At present the County Councils took|seeing that people who wanted allot- 
the position of Commissioners of Supply,| ments got them was already entrusted 
and if there was to be an increase in the|to the parish councils ; and there was a 
number of constables or a new police | danger that if this duty were given to 
station, they had power to give their| two authorities one would leave it to the 
approval to the expenditure, so that in| other to discharge, and so between them 
very important matters the Standing | nothing would be done. He objected on 
Joint Committee could not act without | somewhat the same grounds to Clause 11. 
their sanction. He thought the Govern-| That clause gave power to the medical 
ment were well advised in not dealing) officer of one authority to go down to 
with these questions in a Bill, the main; the district of another medical officer 
purpose of which was to amend and and make an inquiry ; and if he thought 
remedy certain defects in the Local | that the milk of any farmer within that 
Government Act of 1889. He considered | district was infected, the Local Authority 
that on the whole the Bill dealt satisfac-| for which he acted could summon the 
torily with the questions with which it farmer before them. It«seemed to him 
dealt, though it was open to criticisminre-| that that provision would certainly lead 
gard to certain details which could be dis- | to conflict and confusion. The county 
cussed in the Committee upstairs. There | of Dumfries, which he had the honour of 
were, however, one or two points which | representing, was a large milk-producing 
appeared to him to affect matters of | county, and sent milk to populous centres 
principle. In the fourth clause a very| throughout the country. There might, 
large power was given to the Secretary | therefore, be in that county a case such 
for Scotland with regard to exempting | as this. A farmer of the county might 
certain districts from local taxation. think it necessary to summon the 
Undoubtedly, it had been the tendency | medical officer of the county to see if 
of the present Secretary for Scotland to/| there was a case of infectious disease on 
extend this power. That was largely|his farm, and the medical officer, after 
done by the Bill of last year. He did|an examination, might decide that there 
not complain of the way in which that) was nothing wrong. But it might 
power had been exercised, but unques-|be that on the very next day the 
tionably some of the inquiries which| medical officer of Dundee, to which 
were held under that Bill were conducted | the farmer sent his milk, would visit 
by those who did not inspire great con-|the farm, and coming, perhaps, to a 
fidence as to their inquiries, and he/| different opinion, the farmer would be 
thought, if this power were to be given, summoned within 24 hours to appear 
the inquiry into the subject should at before the Town Council of Dundee. 
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That would be putting the farmer to un- 
necessary trouble and expense. The 
dairy-farmers of the kingdom carried 
on their business under the most strin- 
gent regulations, and had to compete 
with the dairy-farmers of other countries 
who were not subjected to the same 
restrictions. He, therefore, thought it 
would be unwise to impose any fresh 
regulations of a vexatious kind. It 
should be remembered also that in a 
case such as he had mentioned the 
farmer was not only prevented from 
sending his milk away, but he was 
also prevented from turning it into 
cheese and butter, and he got no com- 
pensation for his loss. It was plain 
that the clause must be reconsidered 
by the Government. If it should be 
thought necessary to give power to one 
Local Authority in this way to take 
independent action in the district of 
another Local Authority, it should be 
done through the Local Government 
Board or by communication with the 
medical officer of the district from 
which the infection was supposed to 
come. This was, he thought, a very 
important matter, for the interests of the 
producers as well as the interests of the 
consumers should be considered ; and, 
while every precaution should be taken 
against the risk of infection, it should 
not be done in such a way as to impose 
unnecessary trouble and expense on the 
farmers. Another point he wished to 
deal with was the position of police 
burghs in the administration of the 
Public Health Acts. He thought the 
police burghs had good reason to com- 
plain that, while they had to contribute 
to the cost of the county medical officers 
and sanitary inspectors they were not 
entitled to the services of those officials. 
He was aware that it was difficult to 
deal with this matter in a satisfactory 
manner; but, at the same time, it 
must be kept in view that in those small 
areas the Public Health Acts were not 
worked in so thorough and efficient a 
manner as the large areas. It had been 
suggested that it might perhaps be ad- 
missible that all burghs under a certain 
population should be included in the 
counties for public health purposes ; but 
he did not think that that would alto- 
gether meet the difficulty. Probably the 
difficulty might be settled by giving the 
burghs some inducements to accept the 
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services of the county medical officers, 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Renfrewshire that Clause 9 went a 
little too far. He thought its operation 
should be limited to matters that affected 
the sanitary conditions of buildings, 
There was a danger that the local 
authorities might not exercise their 
powers under such a clause, as they 
might be apprehensive of going beyond 
the public opinion that backed up those 
local authorities. He was surprised that 
the Government, if they thought any 
amendment of the existing law neces- 
sary, had not inserted in the Bill a 
clause dealing with the sanitary con- 
dition of all existing labourers’ dwellings. 
The Bill introduced by the hon. Member 
for Elgin and Nairn, which had passed 
its Second Reading, dealt only with a 
limited class of labourers; and the 
attempt which he (Mr. Maxwell) and 
other Members were making to enlarge 
the scope of that Bill would have 
been obviated if the Government had 
inserted in the present Bill a clause 
dealing with all labourers’ dwellings. In 
conclusion, he had only to say that when 
amended in a few details to which he 
had drawn the attention of the House, 
the Bill would, he thought, be a useful 
and beneficial measure. 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire) 
said, that when the last Scotch Local 
Government Bill was before the Grand 
Committee, an Amendment moved by 
tne hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn, to 
give powers to the Parish Councils to 
compulsorily acquire land for the erection 
of workmen’s dwellings, led to consider- 
able discussion, and was opposed by the 
Secretary for Scotland. He was one of 
those who thought there was something 
in that amendment and who approved 
of its principle. He had never heard of 
a case where it was difficult to obtain 
land for the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings owing to the opposition of 
the landowner; and the Mover of the 
Amendment had failed to instance any 
such case. But to obviate any such 
difficulty that might arise in the future, 
he voted for the Amendment, which was 
carried by a large majority, despite the 
protest of the Secretary for Scotland, 
who said it would wreck the Bill. 
Eventually the Amendment was struck 
out by the House of Lords, and the Bill 
restored to its original condition when 
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introduced by the Secretary for Scot- 
land. But the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy came down to his constituency and 
denounced him as one of those who had 
destroyed what the hon. Member called 
this beneficial proposal. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I denounced the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that all the 
House of Lords had done was to restore 
the Bill to the position it occupied when 
introduced by the Secretary for Scotland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the Amendment would wreck the Bill, 
and the House of Lords, thinking that 
the right hon. Gentleman was speaking 
sense, knocked out the Amendment, 
Could they conceive a more ridiculous 
state of affairs than that. What step 
was his hon. Friend going to take under 
the present circumstances? The Secre- 
tary for Scotland was not going to 
accept the Amendment from the hon. 
Member for Mid Lanark. Was the hon. 
Member going to denounce the right 
hon. Gentleman when he next went 
down to Kirkcaldy ? He (Mr. Cochrane) 
thought there was something in the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon. 
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Member for Mid Lanark, and that with 
certain safeguards some such Amend- 


ment might be adopted. The hon. 
Member for Essex (Mr. Cyril Dodd) 
did not quite understand the Scottish 
system of engagement by the term for 
a year. One of the reasons the hon. 
Member urged in favour of the proposal 
was that if an agricultural labourer were 
turned out of his cottage he should be 
able to get accommodation elsewhere. 
If an agricultural labourer were not re- 
quired on a farm where was he to get 
work? And if the farm cottages were to 
remain vacant there would be a great 
waste of money. Generally speaking, 
it seemed to him there was not much 
of a very contentious nature in the Bill, 
and that the whole measure might have 
been passed in the time spent in dis- 
cussing whether they should set up a 
Scottish Grand Committee, a very 
roundabout and cumbrous method for 
securing the passing of the Bill. There 
was one matter personal to the county 
he had the honour to represent. Clause 3 
provided for the acquisition of county 
buildings. The case of Ayr was a very 
special one, and the clause did not meet 
it. The County Council there had 
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buildings they held under an Act of 
1816. The buildings were vested in 
Commissioners as trustees, and they 
were occupied jointly by the Council, 
Sheriff's Officers, and the Burgh Mayor. 
The burgh contributed about £500 out 
of the £30,000 which the county 
buildings and prisons collectively 
cost. The county had not taken 
advantage of the Sheriff's Court 
Houses Act, and counsel, whose opinion 
had been taken by the county authorities, 
maintained that the trustees could not 
divest themselves of their trust. The 
consequence was the county paid about 
£200 per annum for the repair and 
maintenance of the county buildings, of 
which about half should be returned on 
account of the Sheriff's Court House. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could not 
amend the clause so that it would meet 
the case of the county buildings of Ayr, 
perhaps he would afford facilities for a 
private Bill to meet the case. Clause 8, 
which dealt with the future condition of 
rates, was one which no one could find 
any fault with, but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would prevent the 
possibility of a farmer living in a special 
water district being heavily rated in 
respect of a water supply of some 
neighbouring village from which he 
received no benefit at all. He agreed 
with all the hon. Member for Renfrew 
and others had said as to Clause 11, 
which dealt with infected milk supplies. 
It seemed very cumbrous and unfortunate 
that a medical officer in one district 
should be able to interfere with the 
duties of a medical officer in another 
district. It also appeared to him that 
the etlicient working of the clause de- 
pended entirely upon the medical officer 
getting evidence. It was sometimes 
very difficult to get evidence. The 
Notification of Diseases Act was not 
adopted in all the smaller burghs in 
Scotland, and it was to the smaller 
burghs where the small dairies and 
small shops were they might look 
very frequently for the origin of 
the infectious diseases. It was in 
those very places there would be 
ditliculty in obtaining evidence. And 
after an order had been made there was 
nothing in the clause, he was afraid, to 
prevent a dairyman selling milk out of 
his district. He could not see any 
words which would prevent a man who 
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might live on the borders of two different 
districts supplying milk in one of the 
districts. If there was anything in that 
point it ought to be carefully looked 
into. Certainly in any case a medical 
officer of one district should be compelled 
to give official notice to the medical 
officers in neighbouring districts of the 
existence of any infectious disease. In 
many districts there were evasions 
under the Pleuro-pneumonia Acts; re- 
movals of cattle took place owing to the 
want of official knowledge being im- 
parted to neighbouring districts. Refer- 
ence had been made to the question of 
compensation. He thought that a 
farmer who had shown no negligence, 
but had faithfully carried out all the 
regulations of the Public Health Acts 
should be entitled to reasonable compen- 
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He thought they ought to improve the 
Bill in this direction. 

*Sirn W. WEDDERBURN (Banff. 
shire) said, he rose to draw atten- 
tion to one or two matters. With 
regard to the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees, they were told there had been 
no great feeling regarding them. But 
this was not so in his constituency. 
There was a feeling that justice had not 
been done to the principle of repre- 
|sentation, and that the present County 
Government did not represent all the 
component parts and all classes of the 
community. His complaint was, that 
by means of the Joint Committees, 
additional power had been given to 
the landed class—the class which 
‘already had too much power in the 
Another point, upon which 





| counties. 


sation if his trade were stopped in the| he wished to say a few words, had 
public interest. That was the principle | not yet been referred to—-he meant 
adopted in the Contagious Diseases! the position of the police burghs. That 
(Animals) Act, the Caitle Plague Act,| matter came under considerable discus- 
the Pleuro-pneumonia Act, the Act deal-|sion in the Scotch Grand Committee 
ing with insects destructive to crops, | last year. He had many representations 
and also in certain of the Public Health made to him from different parts of his 
Acts. There was another point the constituency, where there were large and 


Lord Advocate promised him last year important police burghs, such as Buckie 
he would consider—namely, the removal and Keith, much larger than many Royal 
of the disqualification for the County | burghs, and the desire, therefore, was, that 
Council, which existed in respect to the these should be placed in the same 


supply of road material. He noticed the| position as Royal and Parliamentary 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had | burghs. One other point he had to refer 
the point in mind, and therefore would to, and that had reference to working 
not say more in regard to it. He wished | men’s dwellings. The proposal of the Bill 
the Road Boards had been entirely done | was to make an arrangement for getting 
away with. Some of the evils which | fresh dwellings. That was good ; but 
resulted from the present rather cum-|he was sorry to say that in his neigh- 
brous method of procedure would be|bourhood they were suffering from the 
remedied by the Amendments which had | gradual loss of those dwellings they 
been put down to the 58th Section of the | already possessed. In some cases agri- 
Bill, but there were certain other incon-| cultural labourers’ dwellings had been 
veniences which arose, owing to the! pronounced unfit for human habitation, 
indefinite delay which took place|and the remedy had been to pull them 
in the proceedings of the Board.|down. That, of course, had been a 
As to the exclusion of some of their best | serious thing for the men and _ their 
men from the magisterial bench if it/ families, and it also raised a difficulty for 
were not ultra vires he should like to|the medical and sanitary authorities, 
move an Amendment to that effect,| because they were afraid to condemn 
simply because men happened to be these dwellings which, though unfit, were 
writers or solicitors they were debarred | better than no dwellings at all. He had 
from sitting on the bench. He instanced | brought this matter under the notice of 
the case of a writer who had never/|the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
practised and who was called in to make|trusted he would give it his careful 
a quorum of three. The conviction was | consideration. 

quashed on the ground that this J.P.) *Srm CHARLES PEARSON said, 
was not qualified to sit as a magistrate. | that there were only three points touched 
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wished to address a few observations. 
One of these was the public health 
clauses in the Bill, and other matters 
touching upon public health. The right 
hon. Gentleman would remember that in 
1892, when the then Government had a 
Burgh Police Bill, a large number of 
clauses were put in by the Committee 
after careful consideration, but the sup- 
porters of the right hon. Gentleman 
deprecated in the strongest manner 
the House passing those public health 
clauses, because, as they said, it would 
tend to stave off a Public Health 
Bill for Scotland. Here they had the 
present Government going to deal with 
public health matters in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and therefore staving off any 
large scheme of that kind during the 
life of the Government. He wished to 
refer to two other matters, quarries and 
ferries. There seemed to him to be no 
fair spirit in dealing with ferries. The 
ferries were mostly in private hands. At 
present, the fares can be regulated by the 
Justices. 


County Council, a body representative 
of the public who use the ferries, should 


have the final regulation of the fares. 
He agreed there should be some regula- 


tion, but what was done should be) 


fair ; and at the least an appeal ought 
to be provided against the decision 
of the local body to some Central De- 
partment, such as the Board of Trade. 
Then as to roadside quarries. Under the 
old Turnpike Acts the local authorities 
had power to take stones, gravel, and 
other material for mending roads, from 
the estates through which the roads ran. 
At the time that power was given none 
of the modern appliances had been intro- 
duced, and no compensation was pro- 
vided, probably on the ground that to 
improve the road was to improve the 
adjoining estates, and the effect of the 
exercise of the powers was comparatively 
insignificant. But with the modern 
appliances and steam machinery those 
powers became very different. To give 
them to the County Councils was 
apparently to carry out the policy of the 
Turnpike Acts, but really it was to 
depart utterly from the spirit and in- 
tention of those Acts. Even under the 
present very limited right of the public 
authorities in this respect, he had known 
cases of considerable hardship to the 
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private landowner, involving him in 
considerable pecuniary loss; and the 
owner would run still more risk of loss 
in the future if the clause in the Bill were 
passed without some such restriction as 
could easily be suggested. The provision 
would lead to very grievous injustice. 
His main purpose in addressing the 
House was to invite some further ex- 
planation of the position of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Bill. A 
supporter of the Government, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lanark, had moved 
the Resolution which the House was 
discussing, and as the hon. Member had 
been told on the authority of his Leader 
that if the Resolution were persisted in 
it would kill the Bill, he supposed that 
the hon. Member would withdraw it. 
But the Secretary for Scotland had 
referred sympathetically to certain of 
the views propounded by the Resolution, 
and those views might be brought 
forward again in the Scotch Grand 
Committee. They were highly conten- 
tious. The proposal of the hon. Member 
was that no legislation of this kind 
should proceed unless the Government 
intended to abolish the Standing Joint 
Committee set up under the Act of 1889. 
The Secretary for Scotland introduced 
such a proposal in the Bill of last year, 
but it was withdrawn, because it was 
so contentious. It would not be too 
much to ask for a similar undertaking 
this year, but he should not be satisfied 
with that. His experience in the Scotch 
Grand Committee last year had made 
him think that the Government were 
inclined, on Bills of that sort, which 
were apparently non-contentious, to use 
the Scotch Grand Committee for the 
introduction of highly contentious 
matter. The Government had already 
expressed their willingness to take into 
consideration certain highly contentious 
matters. But if they opposed them in 
Committee, it would only mean that 
their followers would be afforded the 
unwonted luxury of voting against and 
defeating the Government, without the 
Government reconsidering their position, 
although the matter had been declared 
to be vital. That was exactly what 
took place in the Committee last year on 
a matter not so important as this; and 
he feared that the Secretary for Scot- 
land, after all that he had said that day, 
had not only given no guarantee that 
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what happened last year would not 
happen again, but had actually expressed 
his willingness to consider an Amend- 
ment on the lines of the Motion now 
before the House. If, after considering 
those Amendments, the Government 
came to the conclusion that they were 
inadmissible, the Government would be 
defeated in Committee by their own 
supporters, and on Report the Govern- 
ment would inform the House that they 
were going to acquiesce in the decision 
of the majority of the Scotch Members. 
Thus a measure which, according to the 
declaration of the Leader of the House, 
could not be sent to the Scotch Grand 
Committee unless it were an unconten- 
tious measure, would be converted into 
a contentious measure in Committee, 
and would be then supported by the 
Government because it had passed 
through Committee. Unless the Gov- 
ernment made their position perfectly 
clear, there would be an abuse of the 
conditions under which alone the House 
had allowed the Scotch Committee to be 
set up. The Opposition at least were 


entitled to assurances on the subject 
from the Secretary for Scotland. 


Mr. DALZIEL said, he could not 
understand the point which had been 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
because the Secretary for Scotland 
had made it perfectly clear that at 
any rate he would not be disposed 
to consider an Amendment proposing 
the abolition of the Standing Joint 
Committee. But the most vital point 
in connection with this discussion was 
the absence from the Bill of any propo- 
sal to give power to the local autho- 
rities to purchase land for workmen’s 
dwellings. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could hardly urge that that 
was a contentious matter which 
raised opposition on either side of the 
House ; because the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself took an active part in the 
work of the Select Committee which 
unanimously reported in favour of such a 
provision. The Secretary for Scotland 
had every reason to be perfectly satisfied 
with the discussion on the Bill. The 
Bill, as it stood, was certainly a good 
Bill. It contained many proposals 
which would be of great advantage in 
the working of Local Government in 
Scotland ; and there were several clauses, 


particularly the ninth, which he regarded 
Sir Charles Pearson. 
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as of great importance. But the com- 
plaint of Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House was that the Bill did 
not go farenough. After the unanimous 
Report of the Select Committee, which 
was composed of Members from both 
sides of the House, and which had taken 
evidence from all parts of Scotland, 
they complained that the Government 
had not embodied the proposal to which 
he had referred in the present Bill. The 
hon. Member for Ayrshire had made it 
a grievance that he (Mr. Dalziel) in 
common with some of his colleagues 
went to Scotland and complained of the 
action of the Opposition in respect of 
this proposal for the provision of work- 
men’s dwellings as contained in the Bill 
of last year. What was the history of 
the case? The proposal was certainly 
not in the Bill as first introduced, and 
the Secretary for Scotland certainly 
stated that if it were carried it would 
endanger the passing of the Bill. But 
in spite of that the Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee adopted the proposal, and the 
Secretary for Scotland was _ respectful 
enough to the Grand Committee to 
accept its decision on the point. But the 
right hon. Gentleman thought the pro- 
posal would endanger the passing of the 
Bill in another place, and he proved 
to be right. The House of Lords were 
responsible for throwing out the proposal : 
certainly it was not the Government or 
their supporters. Would the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire suggest that if his 
Friends on both sides of the House had 
supported the proposal, the Secretary for 
Scotland would not have embodied it in 
his Bill at the first, and that the House 
of Lords would not have passed it into 
law? When the question was brought 
forward on Report last year, the 
Secretary for Scotland made a declara- 
tion that, if assent were given at that 
time to the action of the House of Lords 
the Government would bring forward 
another Bill this year to carry out the 
spirit of the proposal. But in the pre- 
sent Bill that proposal found no place. 
Truly, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that another Bill had been drafted which 
would embody this proposal. That was 
satisfactory to some extent; but did the 
right hon. Gentleman seriously think 
that such a Bill would pass into law in 
the present Session, and still more in the 
present Parliament? Considering the 
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amount of Scottish legislation before the 
House, in the light of past Sessions, he 
would be a bold man who would say 
that a Bill which had not yet been 
introduced would be passed through 
Parliament in the present Session. 
He hoped that the view held by the 
right hon. Gentleman would be justified 
by events. But at present they had 
arrived at Whitsuntide, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was still confident that 
a Bill which had not yet been introduced, 
raising points of considerable import- 
ance, would pass into law during the 
present Session, or even during the 
present Parliament. He would look for- 
ward with interest to the end of the 
Session in order to see whether the right 
hon. Gentleman’s view would be justi- 
fied. Butif the Government had meant 
business with regard to the housing of 
the working classes, giving power to local 
authorities to deal with the question, 
they would have found a place for the 
necessary provisions in the present Bill. 
It was a matter of urgency, and he 
therefore hoped that the Government 
would not lose sight of the proposal. If 


it were possible to embody it in the 


present Bill upstairs he hoped the Gov- 
ernment would do so, and that they 
would do all they could to carry the 
provisions into law at the earliest 
possible moment. 

*Mr. J. PARKER SMITH. said, 
there were some points in the Bill to 
which he should like to call attention. 
In the first place, there was the eighth 
clause on the question of public health 
rate. The only reason for dealing with the 
question was a technical one and the 
great complexity which the present 
system produced. The vast number of 
different rates which had to be imposed 
in each county was a matter of com- 
plexity which fell on paid officials 
whose duty it was to work out those 
difficult arithmetical sums. In order to 
meet that technical difficulty, however, 
it was proposed to make a serious change 
in the whole incidence of rating. That 
was too high a price to pay for the mere 
obtaining of symmetry, however desirable 
this might be in itself. It had been 
pointed out that a serious burden was 
thrown in many cases on farmers by the 
change. It would double the amount 
thrown on farmers, greatly increase the 
amount thrown on the railways, and 
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diminish the amount to be paid by 
occupiers of houses. He submitved that 
they could not make a great change in 
the incidence of rates without raising a 
great deal of feeling and without raising 
a great many other questions concerning 
the incidence of rates. If the Govern- 
ment were anxious to deal with 
this difficult question there were many 
ways to deal with it. They might have 
a statutory classification imposing a 
classification which would be pretty fair 
for the agriculturists, but which, so far 
as it altered the classification in the 
opposite direction, would be opposed in 
other counties ; or they might leave the 
counties themselves to arrange the 
classification, or it might be done by 
districts. There were many plans by 
which, without abolishing classification 
and throwing the whole burden on the 
unfortunate agricultural community, the 
present system could be amended, but 
all plans were open to the objection that 
they opened up a great question with 
regard to which the people were at 
present tolerably satisfied; and he 
thought that wisdom dictated—* Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” Then there was the 
ninth clause, dealing with public health. 
He thought that this was open to a 
great deal of criticism which might be 
more suitable for the Committee upstairs. 
There were many provisions in that 
clause which seemed to him to be 
extremely fancy provisions. His idea 
was that they had the power under the 
Public Health Act to deal with nuisances 
in existing houses, but they had not the 
power at present to prevent houses from 
being erected in which those nuisances 
would exist, and with power to abate 
them. Power ought to be given to 
prevent the creation of those nuisances, 
and which, when created, they would 
have the power to abate. There should 
be a power to control the erection of 
houses placed in the hands of the 
county authorities. ‘If the Government 
however, were going to touch the ques- 
tion of public health at all why did 
they not do so on a much larger 
scale? In Scotland the Public Health 
Act needed amendment ; therefore, why 
not amend it so as to bring it up to date 
with the provisions of the English Acts ¢ 
There was a Bill before the House to 
which the Government had privately 
shown themselves favourable. That was 
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the Bill dealing with Farm Servants’ 
dwellings? To amend the Public Health 
Acts was needed, not for farm servants 
alone, but for all classes. Why favour one 
class? He strongly objected to class 
legislation of this kind. If a reform was 
needed, let it be carried out for all 
houses throughout Scotland; but he 
objected altogether to the selection of a 
particular class of the community, like 
the farm servants, whose houses _re- 
quired no more care than the 
houses of their neighbours. He should 
like to see all houses treated alike. Why, 
then, did not the Government go further 
and take what provisions of the Public 
Health Acts were considered to be ex- 
pedient and of general advantage, and 
insert them in this Bill, if they really 
wished to deal with public health? 
Another point was, the position of 
representatives of police burghs on 
the County Councils and district com- 
mittees. These representatives were put 
to great trouble in going through elec- 
tions, and much feeling was aroused ; 
and after all what was their power ? 
Their only function was to make up a 
quorum, but they had no power to inter- 
fere in the action of the District Council 
to which they had been elected. This 
was absurd, and he should like to see the 
Bill put the election of these representa- 
tives on the same footing as the repre- 
sentatives of other burghs; let them 
be nominated by the Commissioners 
instead of being elected. The Bill 
contained a Dairy Clause, and here 
the question of compensation was raised. 
Supposing a dairy to be shut up, the 
results would be very serious to the 
farmer. It might happen that the 
closing of the dairy arose through no 
fault of the farmer. One of his children 
might have caught scarlet fever at school, 
and the dairy would be closed for a long 
period. This was an extreme hardship 
to the farmer, and it seemed to him that 
it was one of those cases where compen- 
sation might fairly be granted by the 
Treasury, as in the case of pleuro- 
pneumonia and cattle disease. What 
action did the Government propose to 
take with regard to the amendments 
upstairs? Was the Secretary for Scot- 
land going to say: “I am bound by 
the decision of the Committee, and 
I support the Bill in the form in 
which it came from the Committee ?” 


Mr. J. Parker Smith, 
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It would quite clearly be a breach of 
faith if the Government were to intro- 
duce in Committee a batch of conten- 
tious Amendments, and it would be 
just as much a breach of faith if 
the Government were to allow their 
supporters to carry contentious Amend- 
ments over their heads, and not to use 
their utmost strength, both in the Com- 
mittee upstairs and subsequently in the 
House, to prevent that being done. He 
thought that the House ought to have 
an assurance to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment were pledged to the Bill sub- 
stantially as it left the House to go to 
the Committee. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, that 
he did not propose to enter into any 
very lengthy discussion of the details 
of the Bill, but as his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Partick Division had 
endeavoured to elicit from the Govern- 
ment a statement that they would not 
accept contentious Amendments in Com- 
mittee, he thought he was entitled to 
remind both the House and the Govern- 
ment that no one could have listened to 
the arguments of the different speakers 
in that day’s Debate without having 
one conclusion forced upon his mind 
—namely, that the proposition to 
introduce into the present Bill a pro- 
vision for the acquisition of land compul- 
sorily for the erection ‘of workmen’s 
dwellings had obviously very deeply im- 
pressed the House. He was entitled, he 
thought, to remind the House very 
briefly of the course which that proposition 
ran last year in the Grand Committee, 
in the House, and in another place, in 
order to show that its supporters had 
special claims for urging on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of giving some favour- 
able assurance with regard to it of a 
stronger character than the Secre- 
tary for Scotland had yet given. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
had another Bill drawn for the intro- 
duction of that provision based on the 
Report of the Feus and Leases Com- 
mittee ; but it had already been pointed 
out that to introduce it in another Bill 
would be practically equivalent to 
shelving the question altogether, for 
there would be no possible chance of 
another Bill passing through Parliament 
this Session. He would remind the 
House of the very special position this 
matter had attained in Parliament. 
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The Amendment which he had the 
honour to introduce last year in 
the Grand Committee was carried 
by no less a majority than two to 
one, and was supported by every one 
of the usual supporters of the Govern- 
ment, though not by the Members of the 
Government themselves. It then came 
down to the House, and was supported, 
on the Report stage, by a majority of 
between two and three to one. There- 
fore he thought they might well urge 
the Government to give some explana- 
tion why a provision of that import- 
ance was not introduced into the Bill 
now before the House as a part of the 
Bill itself. Last year the Bill went to 
the House of Lords and came back with 
that clauseexpunged. The Government 
were asked to re-introduce it, but they 
objected to do that, not on _ the 
ground of the non-importance of the 
clause, but solely on the ground that 
to do so would endanger the passing of 
the Bill. According to the 7’imes Report, 
the right hon. Gentleman on_ that 
occasion said that— 
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“The Report by the Feus and Leases Com- 
mittee was a very strong Report, and it was 
impossible that it could remain without result. 
The Government heartily endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and at the first 
opportunity they would bring in a Bill to 
embody these recommendations, but the rejec- 
tion of the Lords’ Amendment at this period of 
the Session would seriously imperil the Bill.” 


That was the only ground on which the 
Government objected to disagree with 


the Lords’ Amendment. It might be 
alleged that this important matter was 
not introduced in this Bill because it 
would infuse an element of contention 
into it. That, however, was hardly an 
exact statement of the case. Since the 
Report of the Feus and Leases Committee 
the matter had practically ceased to be 
contentious. That Report was issued 23 
days after the Grand Committee had 
ceased its labours last year, and was 
all in favour of a provision of this 
character being introduced into the 
present Bill. In that Report there was 
a paragraph which stated that the want of 
land for the erection of workmen’s dwel- 
ings was a “public evil demanding a 
remedy by legislation,” and it went 
on :— 


““The remedy which the Committee suggest 
is that the local authority, whether town 
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council, county council, or other elected body, 
should be empowered to purchase land by agree- 
ment, or compulsorily, for the purpose of 
building dwellings for occupation by workmen 
or other persons.”’ 


Therefore, he ventured to impress on the 
Government that the introduction of a 
clause to that effect must be held to be 
no longer contentious, and he begged the 
Lord Advocate, who would no doubt 
indicate the mind of the Govern- 
ment on the subject, to give some _ 
assurance that the Government would 

either themselves bring forward or 
support such a clause in Committee 
upstairs, or would at all events now give 
the House clearly to understand what 
had been the dominating reason in their 
minds for omitting this important matter 
from the text of the present Bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, he wished to say a few words 
on the Amendment, because he could 
not help thinking that the declaration 
of the Secretary for Scotland was, as it 
stood, very oracular and ambiguous. He 
did not propose to examine at present 
the question whether there was any 
particular necessity for legislation in the 
direction suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. The hon. 
Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex said that he had read from a 
Report applying to the county of Perth- 
shire. The two passages the hon. Gentle- 
men read were passages from two per- 
fectly different Reports. The first passage, 
which praised the condition of labourers’ 
dwellings in the county of Perth, was 
from a Report which did apply to that 
county, whereas the other passage 
which the hon. Gentleman read applied 
to quite another part of Scotland. 
Although the housing of the working 
classes was not in itself a contentious 
subject, there was no doubt that it 
might be dealt with in a contentious 
spirit ; and the hon. Member who had 
just addressed the House had forgotten 
that one of the great objections to this 
Amendment last year, and an objection 
which was taken by the Secretary 
for Scotland, was that it would have 
wrecked the Bill—not, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy had tooingeniously tried 
to make out, in the House of Lords, but 
in this House. The objection taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that, 
when you deal with the housing of the 
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working classes, you must deal with it 
on a well considered scheme, and not by 
a crude and ill considered proposal like 
the Amendment, simply putting it in 
the power of a county council to acquire 
land and saying nothing more about the 
purposes to which it was to be devoted. 
If the Amendment now proposed had 
been incorporated in the Act of last 
year, it would have accomplished 
nothing that its supporters desired, for 
either it would have remained a dead 
letter, or else it would have been likely to 
lead to a vast misapplication of public 
funds. He took that view last year 
when he said that, if the proposal had 
passed as it stood, county councils might 
have transferred the ownership of nearly 
all the land of the country without any 
regard to the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings. The point he pressed was 
that the subject was one that required 
careful treatment. The Secretary for 
Scotland had practically given his adhe- 
sion to that proposition by saying that 
the Government had got a Bill prepared 
for dealing with the subject. He wanted 
to know why it was not introduced as 
part of this Bill. Was there a good 
reason for withholding it? If there was 
a good reason, then he protested against 
the Secretary for Scotland allowing some- 
one else to propose, by way of Amend- 
ment, what, as the responsible Minister, 
he would not adopt in the framing of 
this Bill ; there were great difficulties in 
the way of introducing a proper scheme 
by way of Amendment. If the right 
hon. Gentleman came to the conclusion 
that a scheme ought to accompany this 
Bill, then he ought to stick to his guns, 
and he ought not to allow it to be 
brought in as an Amendment. It was 
not an imaginary but a real danger that 
the county councils or other local autho- 
rities, who were provided with money 
for building purposes and authorised to 
act as house agents, would become 
parties to building speculations and 
jobbery. Non-contentious provisions to 
guard against such abuse could not be 
supplemental to a clause introduced as 
the substitute for a complete scheme ; 
and if the Government had such a 
scheme they ought not to allow it to 
be concealed in the form of an Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that, as he 
was satisfied with the explanation of 
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the Secretary for Scotland, he begged to 
be allowed to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


The question that the Amendment be, 
by leave, withdrawn, provoked some cries 
of “ No!” but, on being put a second 
time was declared to be agreed to. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, his hon. 
Friends who had objected to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment could hardly 
have calculated the effect of a refusal. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
Andrew’s Burghs), rising to order, 
asked whether it was not competent for 
the House to negative the Amendment, 
objection being taken to the with- 
drawal ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It was competent ; 
but I understood that the challenge which 
was at first given was not insisted upon, 
and that the objection to the Amend- 
ment being withdrawn was dropped. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he would 
now avail himself of the opportunity of 
responding to some of the appeals that 
had been made to him during the course 
of the Debate. The Amendment which 
had been disposed of contained three 
propositions ; and with reference to one 
of these he had to say that the question 
of a Joint Standing Committee had been 
before the House already in connection 
with the further question whether this 
was or was not a contentious Bill, and 
he considered that the Government were 
bound not to make that part of the Bill, 
and not to support it in the Committee 
upstairs. With regard to the questions 
put to him as to the conduct of the 
Government in the Committee upstairs, 
some of these questions were not alto- 
gether happily framed. The Government 
would not be at the pains to defend them- 
selves from any vague, airy, and pro- 
spective charges of breaches of good 
faith. In the position of the Govern- . 
ment in the past there had been no 
breach of good faith. The Act of last 
year effected a great change in local 
administration. One charge had been 
made and reiterated against the Govern- 
ment, and it was that they supported 
the conclusions of the Committee rather 
than risk the Bill, an attitude in which 
he was supported, if not in words, at all 
events by the cheers of the leaders of 
the Opposition. Having taken that 
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attitude with regard to an Amendment, 
supported by Members of the Opposi- 
tion, he was bound to maintain it with 
regard to an Amendment moved by his 
own supporters. Then, if the Govern- 
ment had not accepted the Lords’ 
Amendment, they would have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
depriving Scotland of the Act for a year, 
and perhaps for several years. In regard 
to the future, a good many proposals had 
been made in the course of the Debate, 
and some of them involved thorny and 
contentious questions. With regard to 
these he was not going to bind himself 
by pledges beforehand. The Govern- 
ment acted with good faith last year 
—and intended to do so again—in 
giving effect to the real opinions of 
Scotch Members upstairs in dealing 
with a Bill which would give general 
satisfaction to Scotland. When the 


Committee came to a close there would 
be nothing hon. Members would be able 
to charge him with inconsistent with 
what he had said to-night. 


Bill read 2°. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN moved that 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Scotch Bills. 


*Sir C. PEARSON said this was a 
convenient opportunity to endeavour to 
extract from the Government some fore- 
shadowing of what their policy was likely 
to be upstairs, in elucidation of what the 
right hon. Gentleman had just said. 
He would tell the House the chief objection 
they had had all along to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee last year—and it 
was not much better this year. The 
chief objection was, that, owing to the 
peculiar position assumed by the Govern- 
ment in that Committee, especially 
towards the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Elgin and Nairn, the 
ordinary rule of Government responsi- 
bility was absolutely disregarded. The 
objection went far deeper than anything 
that could be brushed aside by protesta- 
tions of good faith. That was not the 
ground of accusation. It was that the 
so-called success of the Committee de- 
pended very much on the unjustifiably 
peculiar position assumed by the Gov- 
ernment during the Sittings of the Com- 
mittee. He would point out the extreme 
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| peculiarity of that position. The Gov- 
ernment brought in a Bill in which 
their followers thought there were 
certain conspicuous omissions. One 
of these was attempted to be sup- 
plied by an Amendment brought 
forward by a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. That Amendment was regarded 
by the Government as so important and 
vital to the Bill that they assured the 
hon. Member that it would be fatal to 
the Bill if persisted in. It had no refer- 
ence to what the House of Lords was 
going to do, because the purpose of a 
res; onsible Member of the Government, 
in making that remark, was to induce 
their supporters to withdraw that 
Amendment. Their supporters saw 
their opportunity, and were afforded the 
rare luxury of voting down their own 
Government without affecting, the least 
in the world, governmental responsibility ; 
and that on a matter on which the Gov- 
ernment had declared their support vital. 
This was the plain English of it. There 
was no accusation of bad faith. The 
accusation went far deeper, and to the 
very root of the position which the 
Government assumed last year, and 
which he maintained from a constitu- 
tional standpoint was utterly false. 
They wanted an assurance that this 
would not be repeated. It was proposed 
to send another Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill to a Committee constituted 
practically as it was last year ; and there 
had been more than shadowed forth an 
intention on the part of supporters of 
the Government to move Amendments 
adverse to the Bill—to include certain 
proposals which were not in it; and all 
they wanted to know was, whether the 
Government intended to repeat the con- 
duct of last year. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lanark proposed—in a Resolution 
which he was wise enough to withdraw— 
that no legislation whatever affecting 
local government for Scotland shouldgbe 
proceeded with unless it provided for 
the purchase of land by public bodies 
for workmen’s dwellings. That was 
a very taking proposal, but he (Sir 
C. Pearson) did not think the country 
would find the Opposition side of 
the House lag in the least behind the 
opposite side in the promotion of it. 
But was not the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s assertion that 
opposition would be fatal to the Bill last 
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year this: that he saw that the intro- 
duction in the Local Government Bill of 
powers to local bodies to purchase land 
would draw with it large proposals both 
in the way of the compulsory taking of 
land and the advance of money? Unless 
they allowed local bodies to go into the 
matter with absolute recklessness and 
become land-mongers and house-mongers 
—unless they were prepared to do this— 
the thing must be carefully safeguarded. 
He believed the Secretary for Scotland 
said on that occasion that the complexity 
of the clauses which it would be necessary 
to introduce into the Bill—even if the 
minor proposal of the Member for Elgin 
and Nairn were introduced—would, of 
itself, be fatal to the passage of the Bill. 
There was a still more singular proposal 
now—to resuscitate, by way of Amend- 
ment to a Bill, which was sent to the Grand 
Committee on the footing that it did not 
raise contentious matters in a Party 
sense, the abolition of the Standing 
Joint Committee. That Committee had 
two functions: A pecuniary function— 
to safeguard the expenditure of capital ; 
and an administrative function, in the 
way of control of the police. The Secre- 


tary for Scotland knew very well that 
that would make the Bill a highly con- 


tentious measure, and last year he 
dropped that clause as a condition of 
being allowed to go into Committee. 
[Ministerial eries of “Oh!”| Yes: 
Section 51 of the Bill of last year, 
which contained the proposal to abolish 
the Standing Joint Committee, was 
abandoned before the Committee 
stage, so contentious was it con- 
sidered to be. Barring protestations of 
good faith—which no one thought of 
impugning—the House had received no 
assurance from the Government, during 
the discussion that had taken place, that 
they would not take the same course as 
last year. In that case, what would 
happen? Here was a Bill sent to a 
Grand Committee on the assurance of 
the Leader of the House that, if it con- 
tained any contentious matters, it would 
not be sent there ; because the practice of 
sending contentious Bills to the Com- 
mittee would tend to break up the system 
of Grand Committees. Amendments 
were imposed on a_ reluctant Gov- 
ernment by its fervent followers, 
notwithstanding the struggles of the 
Opposition to save the Government. 


Sir C. Pearson, 


{COMMONS} 
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The Government declared it vital as the 
only important Scotch measure of the 
Session, stood the brunt of an adverse 
Division, and instead of resigning—he 
did not expect them to do that—or even 
considering their position; instead of 
showing the remotest indication of a 
sense of Governmental and Ministerial 
responsibility attaching to such a situa- 
tion; they came to the House and said :— 


“It is true that proposal was withdrawn 
from the Bill, and that the Bill would never 
have gone to that Committee if that proposal 
had been in it. But we have been over-ruled 
by the majority, in which our own supporters 
voted against us; and we are going to adhere 
to the views of Scotland so expressed.”” 


This was what the Opposition were con- 
cerned about. It seemed to him that it 
would have the effect he had indicated, 
and it was only fair to give the Govern- 
ment ample and distinct notice that if 
the Bill became contentious in its pas- 
sage through the Committee, and turned 
out to be a measure which would never 
have reached the Committee stage had 
this Amendment been broached by the 
Government before it went there, the 
passage of the Bill through its future 
stages would not be so easy as the Gov- 
ernment might suppose.. He again— 
although, he was afraid, hopelessly—in- 
vited the Government for an assurance 
upon the matters to which he had 
referred. 

*Mr. J. PARKER SMITH said, the 
House was entitled to have an answer 
from the Government to the appeal of 
his hon. Friend. The question was much 
too serious to be passed over in silence 
when put formally, as it had been, to 
the Government. No questions of per- 
sonal good faith were raised, but one 
much more serious—of how Ministers 
were to conduct business through the 
House. The Secretary for Scotland had 
actually taken credit to himself for 
having, on the floor of the House, upheld 
the concessions made in the Committee 
He could not, personally, remember any 
such concessions. The Bill was altered 
in certain points by the general sense of 
the Committee, and not in concession to 
the views of any particular section. 
Assuming there had been concessions, 
was any virtue to be assumed by a 
Minister who, in order to meet and con- 
ciliate opposition, made concessions which 
might be unpalatable. Could credit be 
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claimed for having adhered to such con- 
cessions subsequently. Where a man 
had made a bad bargain and paid the 
price, he must stick to it. That was one 
thing, but it was a different matter 
where they allowed themselves to be over- 
ruled and pressed from behind into a 
position in which they were completely 
unable to assert themselves and carry 
their point. [Ministerial Cries of “Oh?” 

It was a question not so much of goo 

faith as of the mode in which the busi- 
ness of the House was to be conducted, 
whether, when a Minister had made a 
concession in order to get rid of the Oppo- 
sition to a Bill, he should allow himself 
to be over-ridden by his own supporters, 
and compelled to set aside the arrange- 
ment he had entered into with his oppo- 
nents. A Minister was not entitled to 
allow his hand to be forced by those 
over whose actions he had control, and 
he was bound, on his Ministerial responsi- 
bility, to exercise that power to the full 
where he had made any agreement with 
the Opposition on the footing that his 
Bill was to be carried through. He, 
therefore, thought that before this Bill 
went to the Scotch Committee they 
were entitled to some further assurance 
than the mere airy declaration of good 
faith which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made. 

Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL (Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox) hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not give any assurance of the 
kind suggested by the hon. Member for 
Partick (Mr. James Parker Smith). 
They had spent a great deal of time in 
reducing the Standing Committee on 
Scotch Bills into a microcosm of the 
House, whatever that might be, but 
if every Amendment that might be 
brought up in the Standing Committee 
was previously to be discussed in the 
House, and if the Government were to 
be pledged to accept or to reject those 
Amendments, they might as well give up 
the Standing Committee altogether. It 
would be perfectly impossible to con- 
duct the Committee upon those lines, and 
he hoped that the Government would be 
left perfectly free to deal with the 
Amendments as they thought fit in 
Committee. 

*Mr. RENSHAW said, that there was 
one point upon which he _ thought 
the House ought to have some informa- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman, the 
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Secretary for Scotland. The Bill as it 
stood proposed to amend the Local 
Government Act of 1889. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman propose that it was to 
be open to his followers, or to the 
Opposition to introduce in Committee 
Amendments dealing not only with the 
Local Government Act of 1889, but also 
with the Local Government: Act of last 
year creating parish councils? If such 
questions were to be opened up, an 
enormous number of Amendments might 
be moved in Committee. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would adhere in 
the Bill to what he believed was his in- 
tention, namely, that the measure should 
be an Amendment of the Act of 1889 
only, and that the Government would 
not allow subjects which were irrelevant 
to that Act to be dealt with in this 
Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


*Sir C. PEARSON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland, which of the two Bills 
now referred to the Committee would 
take precedence. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that he 
hoped it would be convenient that 
the Fatal Accidents Bill should come 
first. That was the intention of the 
Government. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order read for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 


ham) said that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland had intimated that he could not 
assent to any modification of the clause 
in the Bill which enabled Irish voters to 
exercise the franchise, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were receiving outdoor 
relief, he had no course left but to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. No doubt the Gov- 
ernment thought that it would be as well 
to insert this clause in the Bill in view 
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of the approaching General Election, but 
he failed to see why the Irish voters 
should be dealt with in this respect upon 
a different footing from that occupied by 
the rest of the voters of the United 
Kingdom. He was not aware that at 
the present moment there was any 
exceptional distress in Ireland which 
would justify any different treatment of 
that country in this respect. He begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second 


time upon that day six months. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 


said, that he did not rise to second the! 


Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY, in _ seconding 
the Amendment, said that the Bill 
sought to make a great difference 
between the pauper voters of Ireland 
and those of England and Scotland. 
The question of poor relief in England 
had been the subject of inquiry upstairs, 
and at the commencement of this 
Session an unusually large Committee, 
consisting of 25 members, had been 
appointed to receive evidence upon the 
subject. If the Irish voter receiving 
out-door relief were to be allowed to 
exercise the franchise, why should not 
the same privilege be extended to pauper 
voters in England,in which the working 
population were suffering in consequence 
of agricultural depression and other 
causes. He had a strong opinion on the 
subject of pauper voting, but he did not 
desire to raise that question on that 
occasion. He wished to protest against 
any difference being made between the 
Trish pauper and the English and Scotch 
pauper in this respect. He was aware 
that he should be told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that this 
Bill was based upon one that had been 
introduced by the late Government, but 
that did not affect the propriety of the 
present proposal, seeing how greatly, cir- 
cumstances had changed since the pre- 
vious measure was introduced. He 
thought that that part of the United 
Kingdom which the Prime Minister had 
described as “ the predominant partner,” 
ought to be treated fairly in this matter, 
and that if State aid were to be 
given to the Irish pauper, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to find a little 
money for the relief of the English pauper 
also. The policy of this measurehad regard 
to votes, and from that point of view the 


Mr. Banbury. 
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, unfortunate peasant farmer and agricul- 
; turist in England, who was suffering 
from great depression, was not so im- 
‘portant to the Government as the Irish 
voter. He thought the question of the 
relief of distress ought to be treated as a 
_whole. The relief of distress in England 
‘and Ireland was similar, and the Report 
‘of the Committee to whom this subject 
had been referred, which he hoped they 
would produce before long, would be of 
some use in regard to distress in Ireland. 
Treland had many advantages and privi- 
leges over England, and he protested in 
the interests of England against this 
unfair treatment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he did 
not propose to discuss the Bill from the 
‘standpoint of his hon. Friends opposite. 
| He understood that the law in regard to 
| the receipt of poor law relief in ordinary 
cases was the same in Ireland and Eng- 
land. He wished to elicit some informa- 
tion from the Chief Secretary in regard 
to this Bill, which had been some time 
before the House, and which provided 
that Poor Law Boards should be author- 
ised before the lst September, 1895, to 
grant fuel and food on the authority of 
the Local Government Board. He had 
very considerable doubts in regard to the 
whole system of outdoor relief in Ireland, 
which, he thought, had been granted on 
many occasions to evicted tenants, and 
others who had nothing to do with 
evicted tenants had had to bear most of 
the burden. There was no ground for 
saying that there was any exceptional 
distress in Ireland at the present time. 
He never paid the slightest attention to 
any demand for relief works from hon. 
Members opposite, because the moment 
any work of that sort was set on foot by 
the Government other districts were 
certain to hear of it, and to think that 
they had as good a right toit. All these 
applications required to be most closely 
sifted if open fraud was not to be per- 
petrated on the ratepayers. What was 
true in regard to relief works was true 
in regard to outdoor relief. He did not 
oppose the Bill in any way if the Chief 
Secretary could make out a good case 
for it. The third clause of the Bill 
seemed to assume that Boards of Guar- 
dians had been authorised in some way 
to act at a time when distress did pre- 
vail. If the Chief Secretary had autho- 
rised them to so act without the authority 
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of Parliament, trusting to receive an in-| Parliament to indemnify him. He had 


demnity, he was very far fromdenying that 
that was necessary. 
in Ireland to meet the necessities of Ire- 
land ; if it harmonised with English law, 
so much the better, but if it did not, 
why should they be tied to a similarity 
with English law ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) said, the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had not made a single 
observation of which he had the slightest 
reason to complain. In his remarks 
upon the inexpediency of a rash authori- 
sation of outdoor relief in Ireland he 
thoroughly concurred. He agreed also 
as to the risk which any Government 
ran which once undertook open relief 
works. He had had some experience in 
regard to the matter in 1886, when it 
was his unfortunate lot to bring in a 
Bill for the relief of distress, and had 
found that a rush was made the 
moment it was known that there was 
any public money going. He had been 
carefully on his guard during the time 
that he had had the administration of 
the funds that Parliament had already 


voted since last December, and though 
he had been charged by some Gentlemen 
opposite with being one of the most 
parsimonious Ministers that Ireland had 
ever had, he did not regard the charge 


as a very serious one. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone that 
a Minister with money to dispose of in 
relief works had very wisely to keep his 
eyes open. The hon. Member, however, 
had done what he conceived the hon. 
Mover and Seconder had not done, he 
had read the Bill. [Mr. Banpury: “I 
have read it.”| The argument of the 
hon. Member for Peckham and the hon. 
Member for Islington fell to the ground ; 
the argument that now it was summer 
and that therefore this Bill was not 
wanted had no application. He had 
been obliged to do what his predecessors 
in his present Office had had to do 
before, he had to authorise Boards of 
Guardians to give outdoor relief under 
conditions which, in the ordinary way, 
it was not legal to do without the 
authority of Parliament. He had been 
obliged, as other Chief Secretarys before 
now had been obliged to do, to take the 
responsibility of authorising that irre- 
gular form of outdoor relief, trusting to 





| taken the responsibility upon himself of 
He wanted the law | authorising the boards of guardians in 


various unions—there were about 15 or 18 
of such unions—to give outdoor relief in 
circumstances where, under the ordinary 
law, they would not be empowered to do 
so. He had been very careful to direct 
the Local Government Board, before 
authorising the boards of guardians to 
take these steps, to be vigilant, so that 
the money should not be given in a 
reckless way, or for irregular purposes, 
and from the conversation which he had 
had in Dublin last Saturday with the 
officer of the Local Government Board, 
to the best of their knowledge, this 
power, which he now asked Parliament 
to indemnify the boards of guardians 
for exercising, had only been used 
to meet cases of exceptional distress. 
He believed when the Report of all that 
had been done was before them, and for 
which this Act would indemnify the 
Boards of Guardian: and the Local 
Government Board in Treland, it would 
be found that there had been no extra- 
vagance and no misuse of the powers 
which the Government had taken upon 
themselves. The hon. Member who 
moved the rejection of the Bill took up 
the extraordinary position of opposing it 
because, as he remarked, he was not 
aware thatthere was now any exceptional 
distress in Ireland ; but the hon. Member 
forgot that Parliament had already voted 
£35,000 in the form of a Supplementary 
Estimate, and would, he hoped, vote 
£35,000 more when, some day or other, 
the Estimates again came up for the 
relief of exceptional distress. Hon. 
Members moved the rejection of the Bill 
in ignorance really of what had been 
done in that House. It had been 
suggested that the Government had 
brought in the Bill because an Election 
was probably near. They would be very 
curious persons if that were so, because 
all the powers to be exercised under this 
Bill would extend only to the Ist of 
September. The hon. Member who 
seconded the rejection of the Bill thought 
the Measure was going to alter the law 
in Ireland and make it different from 
the lawin England. But they were not 
altering the general law in Ireland ; they 
were only taking an exceptional power for 
a very short period of time to meet 
exceptional circumstances. The hon. 
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Member talked as if the money to be 
given for outdoor relief in this irregular 
way in Ireland came out of the pockets 
of the British taxpayers. But not a 
penny of itdid. This was not a Bill 
for enabling the Boards of Guardians to 
relax the rules of outdoor relief, but to 
enable them to dispense with that outside 
assistance which the hon. Member in a 
general way very properly deprecated. 
The Bill was one to empower the Govern- 
ment to authorise Boards of Guardians 
to grant outdoor relief where, under the 
Gregory Clause, it would not be legitimate 
or lawful to give outdoor relief. The 
Gregory Clause forbade the granting of 
outdoor relief to small landholders hold- 
ing land above a quarter of an acre. It 
was, in the long run, far cheaper for the 
State and for the Union, and far better 
for the people concerned, that, where 
exceptional distress arose, those poor 
people should be enabled to remain on 
their land instead of being turned out 
on the roadside. What they were 
authorising Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland to do under this Bill would not 
in the least affect that great, broad and 


most important question which gentle- 


men were considering upstairs. The 
receipt of outdoor relief in those excep- 
tional circumstances under this Measure 
was not to impose electoral disability 
upon the recipients, as was the case under 
the ordinary law alike in Ireland and 
England. The Government were not 
thinking of the General Election when 
they introduced this provision. They 
introduced it, partly because it was the 
right thing to do, and partly because it 
was in the Bill passed by the right hon. 
Member for Thanet when he was Chief 
Secretary, partly because it was in the 
Bill which he (Mr. Morley) brought 
forward in 1886, and because Parliament 
in 1880 and 1886 took the common- 
sense view and said it was not fair to 
impose an electoral disability for the 
receipt of some small measure of outdoor 
relief, the power to grant which was to 
extend over a period of four or five 
months only, though it might be perfectly 
fair in the case of a regular pauper 
receiving outdoor relief. He hoped, in 
view of what he had said, that hon. 
Members would withdraw their objections 
and agree to the proposal for the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. John Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) had no desire, after the speech of the 
Chief Secretary, to refer to the objec- 
tions taken by the two hon. Members 
who had spoken against the Bill, and he 
hoped they would respond to the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman and allow 
the measure to be read a second time. 
It should be remembered that the Bill 
had been blocked for a considerable time, 
and it was now absolutely necessary that 
it should become law. One thing that 
had struck him in the short discussion 
that had taken place was, that the hon. 
Member for Islington, who was so well 
informed about things in general, should 
have displayed such great ignorance on 
this matter. He only hoped the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member would 
appreciate the fact. The hon. Member 
claimed that this was exceptional legisla- 
tion for the Irish people, and he actually 
found fault with the Bill because he 
said the money of his constituents was 
being so spent. It was a very astonish- 
ing thing to find that an hon. Member, 
who posed as one fit to legislate for the 
Irish people, should deliberately obstruct 
the Bill on those grounds, when really 
the effect of the Bill was simply to give 
the Irish people and their Poor Law re- 
presentatives the power to deal most 
effectively with their own money. With 
regard to the 3rd Clause on which one 
of the hon. Members who opposed the 
Bill founded his objection, he must say 
that no comparison could be drawn be- 
tween people who were compelled to 
seek temporary relief for exceptional 
distress and those who might be con- 
sidered ordinary paupers. The cases 
were not at all similar, and it would be 
monstrously unfair that the people of a 
whole country side should be disfran- 
chised simply because exceptional dis- 
tress compelled them to apply for a short 
period for a certain amount of outdoor 
relief. The system of outdoor relief, 
instead of maintaining people in the 
workhouses, was an economical one. 
Distress could be relieved more 
cheaply and more directly by it, and 
it did not force the poor into the work- 
houses—of which the Irish people had 
an abhorrence—and compel them to 
break up their homes. He repeated that 
the Bill was absolutely necessary, and 
he would appeal to hon. Gentlemen to 
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withdraw their objection, for this eo 
if for no other—that one of his own | vented any apprehension or misapprehen- 
Leaders, the right hon. Member for/sion on the subject. His hon. Friend 
Thanet, when he had to deal with the | the Member for Peckham took the Bill 
matter as Chief Secretary, made a pro-|as it stood. The hon. Baronet gave a 
posal precisely similar to that which was summary of what he had already said, 
now submitted. He was surprised to|as a matter of courtesy to the Chief Sec- 
hear the hon. Member for South Tyrone | retary, who had just re-entered the 
say that he would never dream of grant- | House. 
ing relief to the Irish people if hon.| Mr. J. MORLEY took exception to 
Members on the Irish Benches asked | the statement that this was an indemnity 
for it. | Bill. If, he said, the hon. Member had 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never said | ‘tead the Bill 
any such thing. I said it was necessary!) Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: 
that all those applications should be|read the Bill. Of course I have. 
carefully sifted. | Mr. J. MORLEY: If he has read the 
Mr. W. REDMOND said, if the hon. | Bill he will see that the powers are to 
Member did not make exactly the remark |extend until Ist September next. I 
he had quoted, he certainly said some-| have never said there is no occasion now 
thing very much like it—that he would | for a resort to those powers. Never. 
never grant any relief on the representa-| Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: Either 


tion of the Members on those Benches. | there is distress now or there is not. If 
not, then it must be an indemnity Bill, 


[Mr. T. W. Russet: “ No, No”!] He| 
could not understand what object the | to give the sanction of Parliament to 
hon. Member imagined he could have in| what the Chief Secretary, in his high 

discretion, has authorised to be done in 


coming there and asking for relief for 
the people in the County of Clare for | Ireland. His hon. Friends, in the cir- 
cumstances, objected to these extraor- 


instance, on insufficient grounds, when | 
_dinary grants for the relief of distress 
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was the case, because it would have pre- 


I have 


nothing could be easier than for the| 


Chief Secretary to ascertain by inquiring | being given in Ireland, when no such 
in a very short time whether such an | grants were made when similar distress 


application was warranted or not. He/arose in England. His hon. Friend the 
thought he was right in saying that in| Member for Islington also objected that 
the County of Clare some of the Poor | whereas any kind of out-relief caused 
Law Guardians had acted on the autho- | | disqualification i in England it did not 


rity of the right hon. Gentleman to give | 
outdoor relief in the Union of Kilrush | 
and others, and he contended that the 
remark of the hon. Member for South | 
Tyrone was not justified. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) rose not so much to continue | 
the Debate as to give some explanation 
on behalf of his hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Peckham and Islington. The 
hon. Member for Peckham laid great | 
stress on the fact that at the present 
moment there was no distress in Ireland ; 
on the contrary, the demand for labour 
was greater than thesupply. They were 
compelled to fall back on the conclusion 
that this was an indemnity Bill. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, 
N.) [“Hear, hear!”] Certainly it is 
an indemnity Bill. 

Str RICHARD TEMPLE retorted, 
that it was all very well to say “hear 
hear,” but it would have been better if 
the House had been informed that such 


cause disqualification in this Bill. He 
had listened very carefully to the 
‘speech of the Chief Secretary, and he 
understood him to say that this Bill was 
brought forward to meet certain sudden 
and “extraordinary distress to which 
Ireland was more liable than other parts 
of the kingdom, mainly owing to the 
precariousness of the potato crop; and 
that unless the small tenements and 
occupiers got such relief as would enable 
| soon to tide over the crisis their 
property might be sold up, which would 
result in their being ruined altogether. 
That, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, would be a matter of grave national 
iregret, and it was to obviate such a 
calamity that this relief was to be 
afforded. That, as he understood it, 
was the Chief Secretary’s answer as to 
why there should be this difference of 
treatment as between England and 
Ireland. He did not say that answer 
was insuflicient, but the House ought to 
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be informed whether it was the real|talking on Irish Poor Law, who had 
answer or whether there were other and | some knowledge, perhaps, of Stock Ex- 
better answers. He thought his hon.| change matters, but who knew as much 
Friend had done good service in calling about the condition of Ireland—and 
attention to this question of differential | cared less—than he knew about the con- 
treatment, which was one of grave} dition of the inhabitants of Mars. He 
principle, and in pressing it on the| declared, of the Unionist exhibition of 
Government, so that a full and sufli-| that evening, that if it had been possible 
cient explanation might be given to| for the people of this country to have 
Parliament. |seen and heard it, it would have had a 

Mr. C. DIAMOND remarked that} good moral effect, and that the fairplay 
the hon. Baronet who had last spoken | and fair-mindedness of Englishmen would 
had found it necessary to explain what have been so influenced by it, that they 
the hon. Member for Islington (Mr. | would for the future be allowed in that 


Bartley) meant in his speech. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Islington 
did not display much knowledge as to 
the scope and object of this Bill, and it 
was indeed a speech as far away from 
the point as the speech they had last 


listened to. There was a rule which! 


was sometimes applied in that House 
which dealt with tedious repetitions and 
irrelevant arguments, and he thought 


if that rule had been vigorously enforced | 
on this occasion the Debate would have | 
been very materially shortened. The! 
Gentleman who moved the Rejection of | 


the Bill was equally at sea with regard 


to its principles. He would like to. 


appeal to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, and ask if exhibitions like that 
which they had just witnessed in con- 
nection with simple Irish matters, per- 


‘House to escape such an absurd waste 
of time on any similar occasion. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said, 
'the hon. Member for Monaghan had 
spoken of the Members of the Opposition 
wasting the time of the House as if hon. 
Members for Ireland had never wasted 
one moment of their time. The Chief 
Secretary had met the objections of the 
hon. Member for Kingston on the good 
old plan of accusing him of not having 
read the Bill, an assertion which he pre- 
sumed the right hon. Gentleman did not 
believe for one moment when he made 
\it. [Cries of “Order!”|] He thought he 
was in order in suggesting that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kingston had 
read the Bill, and that it was obvious 
he had read the Bill when he was 
speaking, 





mitting the Irish people to spend their); *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
own money for the relief of their own | is not entitled to state of another Mem- 
neighbours amongst whom they lived, ber that he said something which he did 
would not be enough to convert fair-|not believe to be true of another 
minded Unionists to the necessity of Member. The hon. Member must with- 
permitting the Irish people to deal with draw that expression. 

their own affairs? He did not say that) [Mr. Pierpoint withdrew the expres- 
the speeches displayed want of capacity. | sion. 

It was not that, but it was absolute) Mr. PIERPOINT said, of course, he 
indifference to the merits of the question | must respectfully withdraw, and he ven- 
at issue, seemingly for the purpose of tured, with very great respect to the 
talking round the subject and expending | right hon. Gentleman, to tell him he did 
an amount of time for the purpose, he| not for one moment intend in the least 
presumed, of preventing other business | to accuse him of having made an asser- 
of the Government coming on. He) tion which he did not believe. He de- 
hoped the House and the Members of | sired to emphasize the point raised by the 
the Government present would note| hon. Member for Islington—namely, the 
what kind of thing they had to put up| part that England not unnaturally, but, 
with, and take some practical step to! he thought, very properly, played in this 
shorten discussions of this kind. As an| matter. They objected to Clause 3 of 
Trish Member he felt a certain amount) the Bill, because it applied a great prin- 
of humiliation in having to sit and | ciple to an exceptional piece of legisla- 
listen to pure absurdities of this descrip-| tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
tion in connection with Irish affairs. | this was exceptional legislation for ex- 
They had had an exhibition of gentlemen} ceptional distress, but was there never 
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In|in Essex, and told them if they voted 


his own part of the country, in the recent | ‘straight at the next General Election, 
great coal strike, they had very excep-|he, in conjunction with providence, 


tional distress. 


Was there then any|would cause the prairies of Essex to 
proposition on the part of the Govern-} wave with golden grain. 


The Chief 


ment to allow the franchise to be exer- | Secretary, not long ago, said he objected 
cised by those unfortunate people who, | to this system of sops and loans when 


through no fault of their own, were com- | 


pelled to draw upon the rates? He 
thought they were right in protesting 
against such exceptional legislation,even 
though it only affected a very small Bill, 
and in demanding that whatever was 
extended to Ireland should at the same 
time be extended to England. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) hoped | entirely out in the cold. 


the hon. Member for Monaghan would | 
not consider he was talking round the 


subject or endeavouring to obstruct | 


Government business, because as far as 
the business of the Government went, 
they were all waiting for the Light 
Railways Bill, which they were anxious 
to see brought on. He had lived some 


years in Ireland ; he was aware that 
chronic distress did exist in that coun- 
try, and hon. Members were perfectly 
right in coming there to ask for relief 


to be given to men who had sent them 
to Parliament. But there were other 
places besides Ireland. Distress existed 
in the east of England just as much as 
in Clare or Kerry, and the fault they 
found with the Government was that 
they did not recognise this fact. This 
Bill was supposed to be for the relief of 
distress, but did hon. Members opposite 
think there was no distress in England ? 
Their own Commissioner, Mr. H. 
Pringle, in his Report published last 
year, referring to Essex, said that the 
distress in the East of England was so 
great and crying that the Government 
should at once take exceptional and ex- 
traordinary measures in order to relieve 
it. The Government thought the dis- 
tress in Ireland was of an acute nature 
at the present moment. He did not 
deny it, and if that was so they were 
quite right in bringing in this Bill. 
But why leave out all thought for that 
part of England which was suffering as 
much as Ireland at the present moment. 
He spoke from the agricultural Mem- 
bers’ point of view, and he thought they 
might enlist the Chief Secretary on their 
side and consider him as an agricultural 
Member, because in April 1892, the 
right hon. Gentleman came to Braintree, 
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applied to Ireland. How very incon- 
sistent the right hon. Gentleman was, 
because he was now promoting a Bill, 
not for doles out of the English pockets, 
but what was practically the same kind 
of thing when applied to Ireland, whilst 
he left those in England who needed 
| Telief just as much as the Irish farmers, 
Why should 
they in Essex, when they needed relief, 
not be tarred with the same brush with 
which the Government were going to 
tar the people of Ireland who also 
wanted relief ? 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the Bill, but having 
heard the speech of the Chief Secretary, 
he wished to say afew words. The right 
hon. Gentleman found fault with the hon. 
Members for Peckham and Islington 
because they based their Opposition to the 
Bill on the ground that.one measure of 
treatment had been meted out to Eng- 
land and another to Ireland. He 
thought that that objection was a very 
strong and a very valid objection, not 
only in regard to this Bill, but also with 
regard to a great deal of the rest of 
the proposed legislation of the Govern- 
ment. They had, for instance, the 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill. He believed 
no measure was more unpopular in the 
country, because it proposed to give a 
large amount of relief to certain sec- 
tions of the Irish population, while the 
English population who were in equal, 
if not in greater want of relief, had 
no such consideration shown them. 
The same argument applied more or less 
to that Bill. Under that Bill certain 
advantages were proposed to be conferred 
upon a portion of the people of Ireland, 
and certain privileges were to be given 
to those people. That was to say, that, if 
they were relieved, the disabilities in re- 
gard to voting which still extended to 
the English electors under similar circum- 
stances were to be removed in the case 
of the Irish. That special favour, if shown 
to Ireland, would add to the increasing 
feeling that existed in England in regard 
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to the exceptional treatment of Ireland. 
He had had experience of that feeling in 
various parts of the country, and he found 
that there was nothing which touched 
the English people more keenly than the 
knowledge that the Government were 
exceedingly sensitive of every complaint 
from Ireland, while they were neglectful 
of all such complaints coming from Eng- 
land. That was put down by the people 
to the belief that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment depended for existence on the 
Irish votes. He did not know whether 
the public mind was justified in holding 
that opinion, but he knew that it existed 
and that there was a strong feeling in 
consequence. There was another point 
to which he would like to refer, and that 
was the peculiar way in which relief was 
often administered by Irish Boards of 
Guardians. If he had known that this 
Debate was coming on, he could have 
fortified himself with a number of very 
interesting cases to illustrate the extra- 
ordinary way in which the Irish Boards 
of Guardians often administer their 
relief. He heard of one remarkable 
story which occurred under the last 
Radical Governmentof ’80 to’85, when the 
present Chief Secretary held that office. 
It was discovered that inonecase the num- 
ber of persons to whom relief was granted 
exceeded by 700 the whole population 
of the Union. The case was investigated, 
and it was found that the relieving 
officer had made returns in apparently 
properform ; but when he was asked where 
he got the extra names, he replied that he 
got them from the grave-stones. That 
was an example of the loose way in which 
relief had on more than one occasion 
been administered in Ireland. Then 
when a certain section were anxious to 
get relief for their constituents, they 
were told that the first thing necessary 
was to get up a famine. A famine 
accordingly was artificially got up, and 
relief came afterwards. He did not say 
that was a usua! course, but it had been 
done on more than one occasion. His 
hon. Friends’ main contention was quite 
justified—namely, that the Government 
did favour the Irish in all these questions 
of relief, whereas they left the undoubted 
distress—and the even greater distress 
which in recent years prevailed—in Eng- 
land entirely without any attempt at 
relief, and he thought an argument 
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based on that ground was one deserving 
of the consideration of the House. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
the chief argument on the Opposition 
side of the House against this little Bill 
was, that it was part and parcel of the 
system of exceptional legislation that 
Ireland too frequently received as com- 
pared with England, when claims for 
similar benefits were made on behalf of 
England. He at once admitted the 
truth of the complaint, but was it not 
due to the fact that they had denied to 
Ireland the right to self-government ! 
The responsibility for that state of things 
was involved in a larger and deeper 
question than the question now before 
the House; and a question which the 
House would have to settle one day— 
and sooner than some hon. Members 
seemedtothink. Butlet them discussfrom 
a rational point of view the objection 
which had been urged against the Bill. 
If exceptional distress were to prevail in 
England, by their splendid system of 
town and county government they 
would be able to relieve distressed work- 
men, at the current rate of wages, without 
involving the disfranchisement from 
which workmen in Ireland could not 
escape under the existing law. There- 
fore the answer to the objection which 
had been raised against the Bill was not 
to blame Ireland for the exceptional 
treatment she received, but to extend 
to Ireland the means by. which, through 
the initiative of local authorities work- 
men in Ireland would get that relief 
which workmen in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales now got in times of 
exceptional distress. He was not par- 
ticularly desirous of giving to Ireland 
that which he was not prepared to give 
to England as well. But what were the 
facts? During the past twelvemonth 
exceptional distress had prevailed in 
certain districts in Ireland. Relief had 
been given—not out of Imperial funds, as 
had been implied, but out of local rates 
levied by the local authority. In conse- 
quence of that relief numbers of voters 
had been disfranchised ; and the simple 
object of the Bill was to secure that 
deprivation of political rights should not 
follow on relief in exceptional—but not 
chronic—distress. The hon. Member for 
Islington said that was preferential treat- 
ment for Ireland, and therefore an 
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injustice to England. The hon. Member 
had his remedy : let him move that the 
provisions of the Bill be applied to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, as well as to 
Ireland. But let them not deny to 
Ireland the justice asked for in the Bill 
because they, as Englishmen, had not the 
courage to bring in a Bill on similar lines 
to meet cases of relief in exceptional 
distress in England. The hon. Member 
for Islington also said that this Bill 
would prejudice the question now before 
the Unemployed Committee. But if 
English workmen laboured under dis- 
abilities or disadvantages in periods of 
distress, as compared with Irishmen, 
two Bills had been brought in for 
abolishing all political disqualifications 
through the receipt of relief in periods of 
exceptional distress; and if the hon. 
Member for Islington was sincere in his 
protest against Ireland alone getting 
what England also ought to have let him 
put his name on the back of those Bills. 
He sincerely trusted that this little Bill 
would pass. His only regret was that it 
was confined to Ireland. But he was 
sure that the local authorities of Eng- 
land, Scotland, aud Wales would also 
seek those powers, which all local autho- 
rities ought to have, so that honest 
workmen who received relief in times 
of exceptional distress should not be 
deprived of their votes. 


Amendment negatived. 


Bill read 2°. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Question [30th April] : “That 
the Bill be now read a Second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, that 
undoubtedly the Bill was an improve- 
ment on the Bill of last year. The Bill 
of last year was a skeleton Bill. That 
description could not be given to the 
present measure, but still it was devoid 
of many of those properties which would 
enable it to become a vital, active, and 
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living measure. The Bill might be 
roughly divided into two parts. One 
dealt with conciliation, and the other 
with arbitration. With regard to con- 
ciliation he thought the Bill ineffective 
and inadequate to a large degree ; and 
as to arbitration it was either useless or 
dangerous, so far as it tended to effect 
that object. Clauses | and 2 of the Bill 
gave to the Board of Trade power to do 
certain things which it had already got 
ample power todo. The Board got power 
to endeavour to bring parties in a dis- 
pute together, and to endeavour to effect 
a reconciliation between them if possible. 
That was to be done either by the action 
of the Board of Trade itself, or by the 
action of persons whom they were to 
nominate for the particular dispute 
under consideration. If the Board of 
Trade thought their action was likely 
to be more authoritative or productive 
of better results 1f they had this statu- 
tory power to do that which they had 
already got the inherent power to do, 
he was sure there could be no objection 
to granting it; but don’t let hon. 
Members imagine that the granting of 
such statutory power would be produc- 
tive of any very great or beneficial results. 
There was in the two clauses one provi- 
sion which, if it was ever acted upon, 
might be of a very valuable character, 
and that was the provision which enabled 
the Board of Trade, or their nominees, 
to make a report upon the dispute in 
question. But what was to be the 
character of the report? Was it to be 
merely a report upon the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the difference, an historical 
resumé of the situation, or was it to be 
a report upon the merits of the dispute 
with a suggestion or recommendation as 
to what should be done in order to bring 
the dispute to an end. If it was to be 
of the former character, it would be to 
a large extent useless ; if of the latter 
character, it might be very valuable. 
Neither side to a great industrial dis- 
pute could carry on the conflict long 
if the force of public opinion was 
against them; but there was the diffi- 
culty of forming an intelligent and 
well instructed public opinion. If there 
could be an authoritative body—a body 
whom the public could trust—to make a 
report as to what ought to be done in 
the future, much would be done to bring 
a conflict to a termination. He would 
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be told, truly, it would be for any Gov- 
ernment or any Governmental Depart- 
ment to make a report which would even 
have the suspicion of having a partisan 
character ; that it would be dangerous 
for a Government to decide, as it were, 
upon the merits of the opposing parties 
in the case of a great industrial conflict. 
Granted, and therefore he said the inter- 
vention for this purpose of the Board of 
Trade or their nominees was far less 
likely to be valuable than the interven- 
tion of an outside tribunal, some Board 
of a more permanent and independent 
character than the Board of Trade or 
their nominees could possibly possess. 
Tf Clauses 1 and 2 were useless, Clause 3 
was even more useless, because it gave 
power to the Board of Trade to make 
inquiries, and to talk over the expedi- 
ency of forming a Board of Conciliation 
or Arbitration in a particular district. 
He should have thought there was no 
necessity to give statutory powers to the 
Board of Trade, or, indeed, to any other 
public body to talk. Clause 4 he re- 
garded as the most important clause of 
the Bill. It gave power to County and 
Borough Councils to appoint Boards of 
Conciliation for their county or their 
borough and to bear certain expenses 
connected with or incidental to the work 
of the boards, but he should have 
expected to find in the clause or in some 
other clause, something bearing upon the 
constitution of the Board. He should 
also have expected to find something 
laid down for the guidance of the county 
councils as to the duration of office which 
the members of the Board should hold. 
He should have expected to find some- 
thing relating to the duties which the 
Boards would have to perform. One 
would naturally like to know how were 
these Boards to be brought into active 
work. Was it to be upon the joint 
requisition of the employers and the 
employed, or would they be bound 
to take action upon the requisition 
of either the employers or the em- 
ployed. Or was it in ceriain cases to 
be left to their own initiative to take 
action. Of all that there was not a 
word in the Bill. Again, he would like 
to know what these Boards were to do 
when they were appointed. Were they 
to be merely Conciliation Boards, that 
was Boards for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and, if possible, 
Mr, Butcher. 
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effecting a reconciliation, or were they to 
be something more. Boards of the nature 
of Arbitration Boards which should, in 
case conciliation failed, be able to inquire 
into the matter and make an award, 
which, as he had already pointed out, 
would be of the highest value. He now 
passed to the arbitration provisions. It 
would be generally admitted there must 
necessarily be a considerable number of 
cases where methods of conciliation 
would fail. He found that in Clause 5 
there were powers given to the Boards 
to require the attendance of persons, and 
to take evidence if necessary. There 
was not the necessary result that the 
Boards should be empowered to produce 
some result of their labours by making 
an award or something equivalent to it. 
Of course he did not suggest that the 
award should have compulsory or binding 
force. He did not suppose anyone in 
the House would suggest such a thing, 
but without any provision of that sort at 
all there would be a strong force in the 
shape of public opinion which could be 
brought to bear for the purpose of en- 
forcing the award. How was the matter 
of arbitration dealt with? Clause 6 
provided that where there was a written 
agreement to submit to arbitration a 
present or future difference, all the pro- 
visions, with the exception of two, of the 
Arbitration Act 1889 should apply. 
The provisions of the Arbitration Act 
which would apply included the power 
of enforcing by legal process any award 
that was made by the arbitrating body, 
and they included the power of 
enforcing the payment of costs by 
the unsuccessful party. He did not 
think he ocxaggerated when he 
said the incorporation of any such powers 
in the Bill would be received with the 
utmost resentment and indignation by 
the whole of the working classes of the 
country. But that was how the matter 
stood according to the Bill as drawn. 
What was the meaning of the words 
“ written agreement”? What might be 
intended was an agreement signed by 
every one of the employers and workmen 
whose interests were concerned. If that 
was meant the clause would be absolutely 
useless ; because, was it conceivable that 
in a great strike involving the interests 
of hundreds and thousands of workmen 
they could get every workman to sign 
an agreement consenting to refer the 
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matter to arbitration? In a compara-,real or substantial change in the law, or 
tively small dispute every workman | gave any powers which were not already 
might be got to sign the agreement, but possessed. The present Bill did confer 
even in that case the award would be|some new powers. It gave to the local 
enforced by legal process which would be | authorities powers, which, without en- 
objectionable and impossible in the last | actment, might be held to be wltra vires, 


degree. They could not make a man 
work for a certain wage ; and, therefore, 
to apply the provisions of the Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1889 to the case of 
trade disputes was not only un- 
reasonable but absurd and impossible. 
It might be that there was another 
meaning attached to the words—that not 
every single workman was a party to the 
dispute was to sign the agreement, but 
only representatives of the employers on 
the one hand and of the workmen on the 


_to appoint organisations foreign to their 
original purposes. It conferred on the 
arbitrators powers to compel attendance 

‘and the ancillary power to administer 
oaths and order the production of books 
‘and documents. That was a serious and 
| substantive addition to the law. Further, 
it was proposed that, where a written 
| agreement existed, the provisions of the 
Arbitration Act in the modified form 
‘should apply. He could understand that 
in the case of the Bills previous to this, 


other hand. If that were the meaning, | which gave no new powers, and merely 
it was, again, open to the gravest objec- | expressed the pious opinion of the House 
tion. It was to force men to accept the | and its academic desires, it might have 
decision of a tribunal which they had|been contended that something like a 
never practically agreed to, and to! Parliamentary sanction was necessary to 
enforce such an award would be im-|give a satisfactory /ocus standi to any 
possible. As far as the Bill dealt with | Courts of Inquiry or Boards of Arbi- 
arbitration, itappeared to him to be useless | tration. It might be so, but in previous 
or dangerous, and if this clause were to! Debates he had pointed out that the 


remain in the Bill, it would have to be same result would be perfectly well 


largely remodelled in Committee. He attained by a mere Vote in Supply to 
had suggested—not in an unfriendly way, | provide for the necessary expenses of 
he hoped—what he thought were the! sending down an officer to any district 
defects of the Bill. But he desired to| where his services were required. And 
express, on behalf of himself and many he doubted whether more recent experi- 
hon. Gentleman on the Opposition side; ence tended to confirm the view that 
of the House who were interested in this' Parliamentary sanction was necessary. 
question, gratitude to the Government | It was not found necessary in the case of 
for having brought in this Bill. Many | the London cab dispute, in the case of the 
of the defects could be remedied in Com-  boot-trade dispute, and-—most conspicu- 
mittee ; and he hoped that it would be /|ous of all—in the case of the great coal 
converted, if not into a perfect measure, | strike. In the latter case he was in- 
into one which would be satisfactory for | terested himself, because he represented 
the purpose of promoting those great|a constituency in which coal formed a 
results desired by all, and of putting an larger portion of the material necessary 
end to those disastrous industrial dis-|for production than it did in any other 
putes which had done so much to ruin} town in the United Kingdom. In that 
our trade and bring misery on the work- | case the result was attained by the purely 
ing population. ‘voluntary, and—if the assumption 
*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, |of the previous Bills was correct— 
Hallam) said, that this was a Bill which | illegal intervention of a Department. 
was usually debated in the dinner-hour Another remarkable instance where 
and in odd fragments of time when the! Parliamentary sanction was not thought 
continuous discussion which was neces-|necessary was the {establishment 
sary was truncated by the rules of the | of the Labour Department of the Board 
House. But without animadverting too | of Trade. That was a more remarkable 
much on this evidence of the regard in| departure than the active intervention 
which the Government held their own | of the Board of Trade in labour disputes. 
production, he would point out that it|In the case of that new Department 
was no longer contended that the pre-|there were Inquiries and Reports which 
vious Bills on this subject effected any ee none the less so because they were 
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periodic and rendered according to a 
carefully-elaborated system. No doubt, 
that Department had been established 
with good results ; but in one respect it 
required more Parliamentary sanction 
than the present proposal, because it 
was completely subversive of all the 
present principles of our Civil Service. 
Appointments were made which were in 
their method completely repugnant to 
the spirit on which our Civil Service was 
organised. If statutory powers were 
not found necessary in this instance, it 
was strange that they should have been 
thought necessary in the case of the 
Bills of 1893 and 1894. He congratu- 
lated the Government upon having at 
last nerved themselves to the task of 
putting something into their Bill which 
could really be called an enactment— 
which would add to, and possibly im- 
prove the law. If there was a stand- 
point from which statutory powers might 
be regarded as desirable, there was 
another standpoint from which it must 
be regarded as extremely undesirable. 
This Bill would make it almost inevitable 
that the Board of Trade, and that De- 
partment alone, would be appealed to. 
To begin with, the Board of Trade was 
not the true Labour Department. The 
Home Office was in much more direct 
and constant communication with labour. 
But even if the Board of Trade were 
what it pretended to be, he was not sure 
that it was desirable that the Board of 
Trade should be the only Department to 
which the parties to a dispute should be 
able to appeal. He had in mind the 
coal strike of 1893. The right hon. 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield was at that time President of 
the Board of Trade, and no one could 
have been more fitted to intervene in 
such a dispute. But the hon. Member 
for Normanton at that time went round 
from platform to platform saying that 
the one thing he would not consent to 
was the intervention of the right hon. 
Member for the Brightside Division. 
Ultimately the intervention came from 
a totally different Department, and the 
one perhaps most remote from questions 
of this kind. Now the proposals of the 
Bill would tend to fix procedure, and to 
limit the choice of mediators. No one 
could doubt that this Bill would receive 
a Second Reading ; and he was glad of 
it; for it was an inoffensive little 
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measure which might be the germ of 
something in the future productive of 
good results. He was glad too that the 
Government had at last seen the real 
necessities of the situation, and that to 
do any real good the law must be 
changed. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanarkshire, N.E.) said, that before the 
hon. Member for the Hallam Division 
spoke, hethought hehadsome criticisms to 
makeon the Bill, though he approved of its 
purpose ; but he found himself disarmed 
by the criticism of the hon. Member, 
which he thought to be in the main far 
from reasonable. He entirely dissented 
from the view that the previous Bills on 
this subject were entirely unnecessary. 
He had reason to know from the circum- 
stances in his own constituency that it 
would have been highly advantageous if 
the Board of Trade or any Department 
had had a statutory locus standi in the 
case of the Scotch coal strike. The 
examples which the hon. Member had 
cited were entirely beside the point. In 
the cab strike, the boot strike, and the 
English coal strike, the parties appealed 
to the Government to come to their 
assistance. But in the case of the 
Scotch coal strike he knew that, so far 
from the Government being appealed to, 
overtures from the Government were 
received with great coldness; and he 
was certain that if the Government had 
publicly tendered their good offices, or 
had endeavoured to force them upon the 
parties, they would have _ received 
a snub from the coal masters to 
which no Government could be ex- 
pected to subject themselves to. 
It was of great importance that the 
Government should have a statutory 
locus standi to interfere. He had some 
doubt whether the machinery of the 
Bill was as perfect as it ought to be ; and 
in his judgment it was a somewhat 
difficult Bill to interpret and to master, 
because the plan was not so simple as it 
ought to be. This was a somewhat 
serious objection and one which might 
perhaps be capable of alteration in 
Committee. Altogether, he did not 
think that the Bill was definite enough. 
He did not ask for a large degree of 
compulsion, but he wished to see some- 
thing like an attempt to establish a 
system of conciliation everywhere where 
there was the probability of a trade 
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dispute arising. He was afraid that a 
Bill like this, as was the case with 
former attempts in the same direction, 
would remain a dead letter if a little 
further definiteness was not given and en- 
couragement held out to the establish- 
ment of such Boards. The proposal for 
County Conciliation Boards might be 
made more definite in its terms than it 
was. In his opinion the Bill should 
contemplate more clearly than it did 
two stages and not one stage in these 
disputes. The Bill provided for a pro- 
cess of conciliation, and then it con- 
templated the possibility of the question 
being further referred to arbitration, 
which was a different thing. In his 
opinion it would be better to regard 
these two stages as the normal process 
which disputes of this kind passed 
through. There should be a system of 
conciliation so general in the Bill as to 
be almost universal. If the parties 
who met for the purpose of conciliation 
agreed, then there was an end to the 
matter ; but if they did not agree to 
submit the point to arbitration, then he 
thought that there should be a second 
stage ; there ought to be a power resid- 
ing in either party to appeal to a Stand- 
ing Board to obtain their opinion. The 
force of public opinion in these cases 
was one of the most important elements 
in the question. There ought, therefore, 
to be a Standing Board of Arbitration 
in the counties, and also a Governmental 
or central body to which the parties 
a appeal if they distrusted the local 


y: 

Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) said, there had been 
an immense loss during the last few 
years, caused by strikes, not only to the 
employers and employed, but to the 
trades of the country in which large 
exports were made. During those periods 
trade had very often been taken by 
foreign competitors, which we had never 
been able to recover. It was a great 
advantage to any competitor to have 
the hands of his opponents tied for two 
or three months. It was only by con- 
stant industry, low prices, and low cost 
of production that our opponents were 
able to defeat us in the markets abroad, 
where we exported our goods under 
ordinary circumstances. Public opinion 


was a most important matter in connec- | 


tion with these disputes, for unless a 
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large strike had the support of public 
opinion it could not last very long ; if, 
therefore, they could introduce any 
method by which they could inform 
public opinion in regard to these matters 
it would be a great advantage. The 
public entered upon one side or the other 
of these disputes in perfect ignorance of 
the real cause of the disputes, and he 
welcomed any endeavour on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to try and 
enlighten the public on these matters. 
Strikes often went on for weeks and 
months before an appeal was made to 
any outside authority. In the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland they 
considered that they were ahead of other 
parts of the country. Conciliation had 
been no new thing with them for the 
last 14 or 15 years. In Durham and 
Northumberland they had joint com- 
mittees, consisting of six representatives 
of the masters and six representatives of 
the men, presided over by the County 
Court Judge as an independent author- 
ity. For this purpose the county of 
Durham was divided into three districts. 
Splendid work had been done by those 
joint committees, and they had settled 
a large number of disputes. He admitted 
that there had been cases where a 
decision had been given by a joint 
committee when difficulty had arisen 
for a short time afterwards, but when 
once the decision was given by that 
committee a dispute rarely lasted for 
more than a week afterwards, even when 
it was not at first accepted What he 
desired was to see the same system 
adopted in our counties as they had 
in their three districts of Durham. 
During the last few years they had 
had some serious strikes in Durham, one 
lasted 13 weeks, and the Bishop of 
Durham was called in as an arbitrator 
to settle what was practically a slight 
difference between employers and em- 
ployed. If they had had an authority 
in the county to deal with a county 
matter, as they had to deal with local 
matters, they would not have found it 
necessary to apply to an outside arbi- 
trator. If they could adopt the same 
system in our counties it would be of 
very great advantage to the whole of 
the industries of the country. He was 
thoroughly opposed to any compulsory 
powers being taken in regard to this 
matter, because he could not see how 
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they were to be enforced. How could 
the Board of Trade enforce a decision if 
the workers were dissatisfied and said 
they would not accept it? Was the 
House in a position to compel the work- 
men to go down in the pits and hew the 
coal on the terms decided by the Board 
of Trade? It was utterly impossible. 
Similarly, if the employers were dissatis- 
fied, could the House compel them to 
work their mines at a loss? The only 
way would be to pay that loss, and he 
questioned if any Parliament would grant 
power to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to provide for the losses of an in- 
dustry in that way’? It was proposed 
that the Board of Trade should take 
considerable powers, but the county he 
had the honour to represent did not like 
too much Government interference; they 
thought they could manage these things 
very much better than the Board of Trade. 
There were none who knew better the 
value that should be put upon the work- 
ing of a seam of coal than the men who 
had to work it; and there were none 
who knew better than they did the 
value of the coal when it was worked. 
The Board of Trade should have very 
little power in such a matter. The 
only reason he supported the Bill was 
that he believed in the principle of it, 
and he was anxious to see in existence 
some authority which should be able to 
obtain and to give such information as 
would enable the public to form a just 
opinion on the merits of a dispute. 
While supporting the Second Reading, 
he reserved to himself the fullest liberty 
to move Amendments in Committee. 
*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said, it would be generally admitted 
that the last speech was a very useful 
contribution to the discussion upon the 
Bill. All were agreed as to the desira- 
bility of attempting to do something in 
the direction of establishing a better 
system of conciliation in trade disputes, 
and it would be admitted that the Bill 
introduced by the Government the year 
before last was a very feeble effort ; but 
Mr. James oicey. 
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when they looked at the intricacies and 
difficulties of the subject as illustrated 
by this Bill, it might be conceded that 
it would be the exercise of a wise dis- 
cretion not to attempt to go too far in 
the first instance. In the construction 
of the Bill there appeared to have been 
two minds at work, and the results of 
their labours were hardly amalgamated. 
Whatever happened he hoped the Gov- 
ernment would accept the advice that 
compulsory arbitration should form no part 
of the Bill ; indeed, compulsionand arbitra- 
tion seemed to be acontradiction in terms. 
He could understand two persons who 
agreed as to the question to be submitted 
to arbitration concurring in the further 
agreement that the result of the arbitra- 
tion should be binding upon them, and 
should be capable of -being enforced by 
one upon the other; but, when you had 
to determine such questions as rates of 
wages, to say that, an arbitration once 
held, you were to be able to bring the 
parties before some unknown Court of 
Law to make them conform to an agree- 
ment, seemed to him to be an impossible 
and absurd conclusion to arrive at. As 
had been urged by the hon. Member for 
York, the only force that could be relied 
upon was the force of public opinion ; 
and arbitration would be most successful 
if it could be arranged that that force 
should be an important element in the 
settlement of disputes. With respect to 
Clauses 4 and 5, he could not help feel 
ing some hesitation as to whether county 
councils and borough councils were the 
proper parties to appoint conciliators. 
There was a difference between con- 
ciliators under Clause 2 of the Bill and 
these to be appointed under Clauses 4 
and 5. If a conciliator under the 
former clauses were paid at all, he 
was to be paid out of public funds ; 
but a conciliator, or a Board of Con- 


ciliation, appointed by a county or 


a borough council were to be paid out of 
local funds, and the whole county was 
to be liable for the payment. 
ciliators might be appointed for a trade, 


The con- 
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or for all conciliation purposes gener- 
ally. They were to have absolute 
authority to act for the whole county, or 
for any part of it. He wished to call 
attention to what appeared to him to be 
a difference of idea on the part of the 
Board of Trade with regard to concilia- 
tion under this Bill and conciliation 
as had been hitherto accepted by them. 
In the Railway Traffic Act of 1888 there 
was a conciliation clause under which 
the Board of Trade was empowered 
to intervene and arbitrate between 
traders and railway companies; but 
it had always been contended that 
it had no power to go beyond the 
giving of advice, and that if the 
advice when tendered to the railway 
companies was rejected, the Board could 
go nofurther. In its inquiries the Board 
of Trade had no power to enforce the 
disclosure of documents or anything of 
the kind ; all it could do was to invite 
statements to be made, orally or in 
writing. 
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Now it was proposed by this 
Bill to form a Board of Conciliation, 
with extensive powers indeed. We were 
becoming familiar with the formation of 


anomalous judicial bodies. The Board 
of Trade, the Home Office, and other 
Departments introduced into Bills bodies 
that conducted inquiries of a judicial 
character without taking any means 
to provide that the persons 
exercised these judicial powers should 
have any kind of judicial experience. 
He objected that the Bill proposed to 
devolve the nicest judicial functions with 


regard to the administration of an oath | 


and the production of evidence upon a 
body which would not be of a judicial 
character. 
the Bill would go should carefully con- 
sider whether the powers proposed were 
proper powers to be given to persons who 


were described as conciliators ; whether 


it was not desirable that all the process 
before the conciliators should be of a 
Voluntary character ; and whether it was 
desirable that persons who exercised 
these powers should be nominated by 
public bodies popularly elected, and, 
therefore, subject to popular feeling. 
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THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he was happily relieved from one 
task that devolved upon anyone on the 
First Reading of commending tothe House 
the general aim and objects which the 
Bill sought to attain, because every 
Member, whatever criticisms he had 
passed on the particular provisions of the 
Bill, had expressed agreement with its 
general principles, and compatibly with 
that had expressed the desire that it 
should be ‘read a second time, and re- 
ceive further discussion in Committee. 
That would be the best place in which 
to discuss it, because anyone who had 
followed the Debate for three nights 
would have noticed that all the criticisms 
that had been offered had turned on the 
details of the clauses; but the general 
principles of the Bill had been accepted 
unanimously, and the observations which 
hon. Members had made—many of them 
with great experience and knowledge, 
great minuteness and acuteness—had 





who | 


The Committee before whom | 


|gone to an examination of particular 
/points in the Bill, and _ suggesting 
| Amendments to particular clauses. He 
| observed, further, that a great many of 
| the criticisms made had been made from 
‘exactly opposite points of view. One 
half of those who had spoken seemed to 
\think the Bill went too far, and others 
that it did not go far enough. He must 
leave these opposite censors to reply to 
one another. Several Members had said 
they disapproved of giving compulsory 
powers of obtaining evidence or calling 
for the production of documents ; others 
thought compulsory power was one of 
the best points in the Bill. The hon. 
Member for York thought the proposal 
for the creation of Boards of Conciliation 


by local authorities was a valuable one, 


but several other Members thought it 
dangerous. Under these circumstances 
he thought the House would agree in 
thinking it was right they should fight 
out those opposing views — between 
which the Bill endeavoured to sail—in 
Committee. All he would do now was 
_to explain shortly the general scope of 
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the scheme of the Government. There | view of the Government, the same board 
were two modes by which the great) that would be best for arbitration would 
object of preventing trade disputes might | be the best for conciliation, because each 
be promoted. One was called Concilia-| board would possess the two elements of 
tion, and the other Arbitration. He| knowledge and of impartiality. He could 
distinguished conciliation as that which | imagine cases in which, from conciliation, 
attempted to effect its object by bring-|the parties would be willing to go on 
ing the parties together and persuading|and turn what was a board of concilia- 
them to agree to a settlement of the| tion into a board of arbitration by giving 
dispute. In that case the settlement of|it further scope. It was clear, therefore, 
the dispute was an active feature, and|that in the cases of boards of concilia- 
the element of compulsion was evidently | tion the element of compulsion must be 
altogether absent. The matter was|entirely absent, even in the matter of 
entirely left to the will of the parties,| obtaining evidence, because directly 
and it was the object of the Conciliator,| coercion in any shape were adopted, the 
President, or Chairman to endeavour to| manly attitude that ought to be main- 
bring the parties fairly together, to leave | tained by the parties to a dispute would 
to the Chairman questions of order, and|be destroyed. Therefore, he should 
to help them to arrive at a determina-|deprecate any amendment which should 
tion. Arbitration, on the other hand, | have for its object the conferring of com- 
as they understood it, was where the|pulsory powers upon, at all events, 
parties, conceiving themselves unable to| boards of conciliation. On the other 
settle a dispute by their own considera-| hand, when they came to consider the 
tion, agreed to leave it to a third person | case of boards of arbitration, the parties 
to settle. They might do that by meet-|would know that the boards were to 
ing on the board and constituting an in-|enjoy the power of calling witnesses, 
dependent umpire who was to be the/and, therefore, there was clearly not the 
deciding voice, or they might constitute | same objection to conferring compulsory 
a board on which they were not repre-| powers upon boards of arbitration as 
sented, but which was to act as a|there was in that of the boards of con- 
tribunal of arbitration. Whichever | ciliation. When the Bill got into Com- 
method was adopted, it was plain that | mittee it would be desirable to confer 
his decision was not their decision, but) upon the boards of arbitration some 
that of the Arbitrator they called in, | powers which were conferred upon boards 
and the effect and force of his decision | of conciliation. It had been suggested, 
sprung from the fact that they had/in the course of the Debate, that the 
agreed to refer the matter to the Arbi- | Bill ought to specify the exact composi- 
trator. He became their agent to de-| tion of the boards of conciliation and of 
termine the matter, and they bound them- arbitration. The Government, on the 
selves to accept his decision. Sometimes|contrary, thought that it would be far 
there would be conciliation, sometimes | better to leave the question of the com- 
arbitration. For himself, he believed position of these boards an open one. 
much moreinthe former than in the latter. | After all, they were only making an ex- 
In many cases those who could not settle | periment in this direction, and they 
their differences for themselves were | had not as yet sufficient experience to 
willing to have them settled for them. | enable them to determine what would be 
He had been asked several times in the|the best composition of such boards. 
course of the Debate whether, in the | The right. hon. Gentleman the Member 
opinion of the Government, there | for the University of London had sug- 
should be any _ difference in the | gested that the boards should consist of 
constitution of the two boards. In thejan equal number of employers and of 
Mr. J. Bryce. | 
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working men ; but, in the view of the 
Government, such an arrangement would 
be undesirable. It was not absolutely 
necessary that the boards should consist 
of employers and working men only, and, 
indeed, it had been suggested that the 
boards should consist of five members 
only, one of whom should be an em- 
ployer and one a working man, and the 
remaining three independent. The 
Government, therefore, thought that, on 
the whole, it would be better not to 
specify the composition of the boards, 
and should leave it to the Government 
Department to choose the best tribunal 
that could be obtained. It had also been 
asked whether it would be best to allow 
the boards to be chosen by the local 
authority ; but, as had been already 
pointed out in the case of the great coal 
dispute and of the great boot trade dis- 
pute, many counties were involved, and 
therefore it would be impossible to fix 
upon any particular local authority who 
could have chosen the boards in such 
eases. He did not exclude the idea of a 
board witha very large scopeof authority, 
and that was the reason that the Bill 
had been drawn in somewhat elastic and 
vague terms. It would, of course, be 
impossible to enforce the decisions of the 
boards unless the parties agreed that 
they should be enforced, and therefore it 
was proposed that a stake should be 
deposited. That was tried and suggested 
in the recent boot-and-shoe strike, and 
formed part of the agreement arrived at 
then. It was found to be a very useful 
experiment. It was suggested by the 
employers and accepted by the workmen. 
It was as vet too soon to say whether it 
would turn out well in practice, and of 
course it was to be hoped that there 
would be no necessity to have recourse 
to it. As to the question of giving 
powers to take evidence upon oath and 
to call for the production of documents, 
the Government had felt that there was 
difficulty in investing Boards of Concilia- 
tion with any such powers. A strong 
desire had, however, been expressed by 
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the London Chamber of Commerce that 
such powers should be given in certain 
exceptional cases where evidence of great 
value would be obtainable which could 
not be obtained now. A provision had, 
therefore, been introduced into the Bill 
to enable the Board of Trade in extreme 
cases, and where it was shown and proved 
to be desirable, to clothe the Boards of 
Conciliation with such powers pro hac 
vice tanto. He thought that this pro- 
posal would deserve the careful considera- 
tion of the Committee, and he would be 
glad to receive the views of hon. Mem- 
bers to see whether it would be wise or 
not to go as far as was proposed in the 
Bill. This was a tentative scheme, and 
it was a matter for argument to see 
whether men of experience in such 
matters desired to see a power of 
this kind conferred or not. Several 
speakers had referred to the value 
possessed by a Report of a Board 
of Conciliation. One advantage would 
be, he conceived, the invoking of public 
opinion in cases where the parties did 
not «arrive at a decision or did not leave 
their disputes to the decision of an 
umpire. There might be cases in 
which one party refused to come before 
the Board or broke away before the 
process of conciliation was complete. In 
those cases it ought to be in the power 
of the Conciliation Board to go on 
ex parte, and if they saw their way to 
produce a Report which they considered 
a fair and proper Report, they ought to 
be empowered to make it on the state- 
ment of one side alone. This, of course, 
was a power which ought to be used 
carefully. He could, however, imagine 
cases in which one party might be so 
obstinate or so inflamed by passion that 
it might be desirable for an impartial 
body to go on and arrive at a determina- 
tion on the subject, and throw on the 
recalcitrant party the onus of refusing 
to submit to it. Such a case very nearly 
arose in the Scotch strike of last year. 
He thought and hoped he had now given 
a fair statement of the general plan 
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which had inspired the Government|and the law upon the construction of 
with their endeavour to make the Bill| their werds would be a great deal more 
as large and drastic as they could.| certain than it would be upon the con- 
He ought to add, in deference to the| struction of new words. The view of the 
criticisms of the hon. Member for|draftsmen of this measure was that the 
Sheffield, that the Government had no| Arbitration Act covered these disputes ; 
desire to constitute the Board of Trade| and, therefore, as he had already stated, 
as arbitrator in these matters. The|it was thought better to include the Act 
Board of Trade did not desire to be] of 1889 rather than to exclude it, and to 
arbitrators themselves, and they thought | leave the parties to apply any part of it 
._ that they would be far more useful in| they thought fit. If, however, it should 
taking steps to promote Boards of Arbi-| appear in Committee that the wish of 
tration. The difficulty which the hon.|those who had the best right to speak 
Member raised could not, therefore,| was that the Act of 1889 should be left 
arise, and it would be possible for any|on one side he had no strong feeling on 
one to be proposed as arbitrator in| the matter, and he was perfectly open to 
these disputes. Neither, he would add, | reconsider the question. His hon. Friend 
was it the fact that the Labour corre-|the Member for Durham had said just 
spondents of the Board of Trade held| now that he was opposed to any com- 
any political office. It was not desir-|pulsory powers. He would have liked 
able that they should. They were|to remind his hon. Friend, if he had been 
neither political persons nor permanent| present, that the Board of Trade had 
officials. They were persons employed | quite lately been invoked in the county 
from time to time to save the Board of|of Durham. There had been formed in 
Trade the expense of sending down|that county a large conciliation board, 
their own officials. They were, in fact,|and only three months ago that board 
nothing more than local correspondents | had asked him to appoint an arbitrator 
of the Board of Trade. He ought, | to preside over their deliberations. There 
perhaps, to make some reply to the| was one more criticism which he must 
criticisms of his hon. Friend the Member | refer to, and that was the criticism of 
for Bethnal Green. Both his hon. Friend | those who said that this Bill was not 
and the Member for Leeds seemed | needed because the Board of Trade could 
alarmed at the incorporation in this/do all this already. That was not really 
Bill of the Arbitration Act of 1889;|so. There had been a number of cases 
but that Act applied already, whether | in which the Board of Trade would have . 
it were formally incorporated or not. | acted if they had had the authority of 
He was advised that trade disputes | Parliament to do so. They would often 
would come within the terms of that| venture even to go and risk a refusal. 
Act, and it was, therefore, thought| With regard to the boot-and-shoe trade 
better formally to incorporate it in the | dispute, although the Board of Trade did 
present Bill. It was, however, left|succeed in bringing the parties to an 
open to the parties to exclude its|agreement in that case without the 
operation in any particular case. | existence of any statutory powers, there 
Still, however, it was a point on which | were moments in the course of the nego- 
he had an entirely open mind. The/tiations when they almost despaired 
Government thought that to begin to | owing to the want of statutory power ; 
introduce new provisions would be a) and it was probably chiefly owing to the 
much more difficult process, because it | tact and ability displayed by the gentle- 
would tend to throw doubt on the law.| man who was responsible for the conduct 
The provisions of the existing Acts had|of the proceedings that they were 
been the subject of judicial construction, | brought toa successful issue. He would 
Mr. J. Bryce. 
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like to add that when this Bill had 
received a Second Reading he should be 
prepared to assent to the Second Read- 
ing of the other two Bills before the 
House, and to move that all three Bills 
should go together to tie Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, where they could all be 
properly discussed. He hoped that the 
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Committee would enter upon its work in 
the same spirit of fairness which had 
been shown by almost every one who had 
spoken in this Debate, and he trusted he | 
might appeal with confidence to the 
House to do its best to pass into law a 
measure the need for which had been so 
frequently displayed. He hoped, too, 
that if the Bill succeeded it might be the 
means of making arbitration more fre- 
quent, of giving greater authority to the 
decisions of arbitrators, and of opening 
the way to meet one of the greatest evils 
that afflicted the industrial interests of 
the country. 

Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.)| 
said, he felt it was necessary for him to’ 
say a word now in order to reserve to| 
himself full liberty of action hereafter. | 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of | 
the criticisms on the Bill as only) 
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in certain recent cases they would have 
brought those powers into operation. 
Mr. BRYCE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had misapprehended him. 
He said nothing about the Board of 
bringing forward compulsory 


Trade 
powers. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly stated that the 
Board regretted they had not the power. 

Mr. BRYCE: Certainly, but not 
compulsory powers. 

Mr. JACKSON : Surely, if there was 
regret at the absence of the powers, it 
was because of a desire to bring them 
into operation. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that what he said 
the Board regretted was the absence of 
Statutory power to create a Board of 
Conciliation. The use of compulsory 
powers was not even contemplated by 
the Board. 

Mr. JACKSON : When the board of 
conciliation is formed, the Board of 
Trade, to act at all, must invest the con- 
ciliator. 

Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot have read that part of 
the Bill. It is not provided that the 





criticisms of detail. With regard to the | Board of Trade are to have compulsory 
powers proposed to be given to county | powers. The powers would be used only 
and borough councils, that he considered | in extreme cases for some particular 
a question of principle at all events.) purpose. 

His own impression was that the right) Mr. JACKSON said, the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman had failed to appre-| Gentleman had referred to the use of 
ciate the fact that a great many | the compulsory powers in extreme cases 
of the county and borough councils | only, but every case that came before the 
were elected strictly on Party lines. Board would be regarded as an extreme 
He contended that the county councils case. If the Board of Trade thought fit 
were absolutely unfit bodies to be en-,in any of those particular cases, they 
trusted with those compulsory powers, | might appoint a conciliator with all the 
and he hoped that they would be struck | compulsory powers to summon witnesses, 
out when the Bill got into Committee. | to inflict penalties on witnesses for non- 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- attendance, and, in the event of an em- 
man as to the undesirability of bringing | ployer refusing to come before the Board, 
in those compulsory powers, and yet| to summon the foremen of departments 
without them the Bill would be confined | to give evidence. If the compulsory 
practically to Clauses 1 and 2. The powers were not to be brought to bear 
right hon. Gentleman had told them in| the Board of Trade need not act at all, 
the latter part of his speech that if the! because their action would be entirely 
Board of Trade had been able to do so| ineffective. 
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Mr. BRYCE: Not at all. The Board | he hoped, this being so, that the powers 
of Trade would not use the compulsory | would not be given, for he was confident 
powers themselves, but only have power that they never could be limited to the 
to enable the Board of Conciliation to use |extreme cases which the right hon. 
them where necessary in extreme cases. | Gentleman contemplated. 

If a board, for instance,came tothem and| Mr. BURNS said that, speaking 
said they wanted a particular piece of | generally, he looked upon the Bill as an 
evidence and could not get it without | optional, a tentative, and an experi- 
the use of the compulsory powers, then| mental measure. The Bill sought 
the Board of Trade would consider the|to crystallise past experience, and 
application, and require strong and clear |he did not share the opinion that it 
proof that the powers were absolutely | would be likely to multiply strikes 
required before they permitted them to | indefinitely. In nine cases out of ten 
be exercised. strikes were unduly prolonged because 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought they | both parties made fools of themselves, 
must all look upon this Bill as if the lost their tempers, and indulged in 
compulsory powers were to be given to| unbecoming personalities. What was 
the Board of Trade. They knew per-| wanted was that a third party should 
fectly well that pressure would be|come in and seek the bed-rock of 
brought to bear on the Board of Trade| economic fact underlying the dispute. 
to exercise those powers, and therefore | The county council in trade matters was 
the House might as well look the fact in | just as representative of industrial feeling 
the face that if those powers were given as the House of Commons, and was more 
to the Board of Trade they would be urged | likely to be in touch with the actual 
to exercise them. And the Board of | facts involved ina local dispute. It was 
Trade would have no right to complain | proposed to give to the county council 
if they were called upon to exercise the | the power to nominate a Board of Con- 
powers which Parliament had given | ciliationwith the approval of both parties. 
them, because it would be very properly | If the plan should be unacceptable to 
argued that, Parliament having entrusted | either party, it would not apply. How 
the powers to the Board, Parliament in- | that could lead toa multiplicity of strikes 
tended the Board to use them. Those | he could not imagine. Another objection 
were the points to which he wished to| that had been raised was that under the 
direct the attention of the House, be-| proposed arrangement pressure would be 
cause he thought the compulsory powers brought to bear upon the Board of Trade 
were extremely dangerous powers, and | by powerful organised trades. He recog- 
so far from thinking that the Bill as it, nised that the Board of Trade was 
stood would tend to settle disputes, he sometimes the better for a little intelli- 
ventured to say, after the greatest con-| gent pressure, but he failed to see how 
sideration, that in his humble opinion it could be intimidated. In his opinion, 
it would have the effect of multiplying Prime Ministers and Presidents of the 





strikes enormously. For on the face of 
it the parties who were in dispute would 


| Board of Trade were more fitly occupied 
in looking after their own Departments 
Tf the 


always have the chance of getting some-| than in acting as conciliators. 
thing. The compulsory powers were pressure brought to bear by organisations 
not consistent with the title of the Bill. was simply directed to the object of 
He gathered from the speech of the | inducing local bodies to nominate con- 
right hon. Gentleman that he himself | ciliators, it would be pressure which he 
did not think that these compulsory |should not fear. The Board of Trade 
powers should be brought into operation | was to be given the power to inquire. 
except in the most extreme cases, and | Shakespeare said that there was no dark- 
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ness but ignorance. Surely a power to 
inquire must be harmless. Very often 
neither masters nor men knew fully the 
facts involved in the dispute in which 
they were engaged. The Board of Trade 
might well be encouraged to send a 
competent reporter to the locality of a 
dispute. Hitherto the Department’s 
reporters had been fairly impartial and 
judicial, and he had never known their 
view of the essential facts of a case to be 
traversed by either of the parties to a 
dispute. Inquiry did not involve any 
tyrannical pressure on either masters or 
men, and was desirable both in their 
interests and for the information of the 
public. The Bill only attempted to do 
what was done already with the best 
results in Northumberland and Durham. 
Other districts had not the industrial 
experience which had prompted those 
counties to take the initiative them- 
selves and to establish Boards of 
Conciliation, but why should not other 
places be encouraged to follow the good 
example set by thetwo northern counties? 
This Bill had, in his opinion, the mini- 
mum of compulsion for either party, and 
for that reason he defended it. But he 


dissented very strongly from the alarmist 
remarks of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Durham, who talked of this Bill 
being vitally necessary to prevent the 
dislocation of trade and the collapse of 
manufactures too frequently brought 


about by strikes. He had heard that 
kind of story before. It was always 
thrown upon the poor striker and on 
the strike leader ; but had not the hon. 
Baronet heard of lock-outs—in this 
country often, and in America more fre- 
frequently—being deliberately under- 
taken by the masters to work off exces- 
sive production? He did not believe 
in those alarmist views, whether put 
forward as against strikes or lock-outs. 
In spite of strikes and lock-outs we had 
this broad fact staring us in the face—- 
that there were more men and boys 
employed in the mines of Great Britain 
than ever before, and 22,000 more men 
than last year. We had sent out to the 
world 36,000,000 tons more of coal than 
we wanted for trade purposes at home, 
and there never was such a large amount 
of coal output as at the present moment. 
This girding at strikes, this goading at 
strike leaders for bringing about the de- 
moralisation of trade, he had heard ad 
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nauseam. It was “all my eye and 
Betty Martin.’ He trusted that, after 
the testimony in its favour, the Bill would 
be allowed to go to the Grand Committee 
and be there amended or improved, and 
that it would be passed into law before 
this Session was concluded. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
and himself naturally looked at trade 
disputes from different points of view. 
Any Bill, however, which could diminish 
the animosities engendered by such dis- 
putes or diminish the number of them 
would have his best support. But he 
could not take the roseate view of the 
present Bill that the hon. Member for 
Battersea did. If it was ever to be of 
any use it must be very considerably 
licked into shape in Committee. The 
point which struck him as most objection- 
able was an Arbitration Board appointed 
by town and county councils. These 
bodies were, in his opinion, the least 
suitable people to appoint such boards. 
The Northumberland and Durham Board 
was composed half of workmen and 
half of employers, all of them tho- 
roughly conversant with the nature 
of the dispute and of the employment. 
They could not expect that those who 
would be appointed by thecounty councils 
would have anything like the same 
knowledge or interest in the matter, and 
he was afraid in many cases Party 
politics would be at the bottom of the 
appointments. Supposing this Bill had 
been law 12 months ago, and the Lon- 
don County Council had appointed a 
conciliation board, if he had been an 
employer of labour in London, and a 
dispute had arisen between him and his 
workmen, he should have been very 
sorry indeed to have allowed such dis- 
pute to go to the arbitration of a board 
so constituted. He thought town and 
county councils should have nothing to 
do with such appointments. The hon. 
Member for Battersea had said that if 
the parties concerned did not care for a 
board so appointed they need not appear 
before it ; but they had no option, as the 
board had power to summon them and 
fine them for non-attendance. The 
power of appointment would be taken 
out of the hands of the Board of Trade 
and would rest entirely in the hands 
of the county council. This was a most 
vital portion of the Bill, and he hoped 
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it would receive the best attention of | before giving an answer would like to 
|consult the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
|in whose sphere of action the matter 


the Committee. 
Bill read 2°. 


lay. 
Mr. BRYCE moved, “That the Bill} Sim M. HICKS-BEACH: This is 


be committed to the Standing Com- |rather an important matter. 


mittee on Trade, etc.” 

*Mr. TOMLINSON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he expected the 
Standing Committee on Trade would be 
able to deal with the Bill in time for it 
to be passed this Session. There was 
now before the Committeeaa Bill of great 
complexity and requiring careful con- 
sideration, whilst there was at least one 
other Bill waiting to go before it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested that 
the two other conciliations Bills should 
be read a second time and considered by 
the Committee on Trade along with this 
Bill, so that one suitable Bill could be 
moulded out of the three. He ques- 
tioned whether the machinery of the 
Standing Committee, which resembled 
very much that of a Committee of the 
whole House, was adapted to such a 
process, which could be better performed 
by a Select Committee, to which he 
urged the three Bills should be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. BRYCE considered the Standing 
Committee would be a much better 
Committee to send the Bills to, and he 
hoped before long the important Bill to 
which the hon. Member had referred 
would be through the Committee, and 
that it would be free to take this Bill. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON: But there are 
other Bills waiting to go before it. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
pointed out that the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors (Ireland) Bill had been referred 
to the Standing Committee on Trade— 
why he did not know. This Bill ap- 
peared to him to be of much greater 
practical importance, and one with 
which the Standing Committee were 
much better qualified to deal than with 
a liquor Bill. Were they to understand 
the Government would take measures to 
secure that the Conciliation Bill should 
be considered in the first place after the 
Factories and Workshops Bill, so that, 
at any rate, there might be some chance 
of its becoming law in the present Ses- 
sion? He was anxious that the Bill 
should become law. 

Mr. BRYCE was not conversant 
with the position of the Irish Bill, and 


Mr. G. W. Wolff. 





What I 
want to know is this—are the Govern- 
ment Bills to have precedence before the 
Standing Committees as against private 
Bills? They were certainly intended to 
have when the Standing Committees 
were constituted, and I hope they will 
be allowed to have in future. 

Mr. BRYCE would, of course, be 
very pleased if the Bill could go at once 
before the Standing Committee on Trade, 
but he did not think he ought to give an 
answer on behalf of the Government 
without consulting the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and the Leader of the House, 
with whom he would communicate on 


the point. 


Question put and agreed to: “ That 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Trade.” 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Mr. BRYCE formally moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 
*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
rose to move :— 


‘*That, so long as Light Railways are con- 
structed and maintained by Imperial subventions 
in Scotland and Ireland, no Bill for the con- 
struction of Light Railways in England will be 
satisfactory which does not provide for like 
assistance from the Treasury.”’ 


He observed that when the President of 
the Board of Trade asked for leave to 
introduce this Bill, speaking of the ques- 
tion of State aid, he said :— 


“ Next, as to the probability that these lines 
will be made without the provision of some kind 
of public aid. It has been suggested that public 
aid should be given to these enterprises from the 
national Exchequer. I do not think that the 
Government would be justified, in the present 
condition of the public revenue, and of public 
opinion in regard to this question, in proposing 
a measure so novel and open to so many serious 
objections of policy.”’ 

In his Amendment he had carefully 
guarded himself against asserting the 
principle of State Aid. He ventured 
to assert, however, that so long as it 
was the policy of this House and of 
the Government of the day to advance 
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State Aid for the purpose of Light Rail-| case of the West Highland Railway’ 
ways in Scotland and Ireland, it should | interest at the rate of 3 per cent. on 
also be the policy of the Government of | £260,000 of capital, and to pay a 
the day to adopt the same course in sum not exceeding £30,000 to the 
the case of Light Railways for England. | Company for making a light railway. 
There was an interesting letter in The | But it was well known that the great 
Daily News of the 22nd of April last| railway companies were now able to 
from Mr. E. B. Cotton, General Manager borrow money at practically less than 
of the Belfast and Northern Counties |3 per cent. The question of giving some 
Railway, who, in 1890, was appointed by aid to English light railways had been 
the Public Works Commissioners to hold | taken up by the agriculturists of the 
inquiries into the schemes for light country, who strongly approved of the 
railways in Ireland. That gentleman, | principle of dealing with England in 
who was so well qualified to speak on the this matter in the same way as Ireland 
subject, said, in reference to the Bill|and Scotland had been dealt with. 
now before the House, that he was not | After his amendment was placed on the 


Light Railways 


sanguine of the success of light is ce 


in England unless a system adopted 
in Ireland was also adopted in England, 
it was that the light railways should 
be constructed with money from Imperial 
sources, and then handed over to the local 
railway companies to work. The House 
had before it the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Light Railways. No doubt it 
was a valuable Report, but it would have 
been well if the House had also been 
allowed to have the evidence on which 
that Report was based; and also the 


Report furnished by the Foreign Office 
in regard to light railways in other 
countries. He had tried to get those 
documents, but had not been able to 


obtain them from any source. He 
thought it was only right that the House 
should be allowed to see them, in order 
to get more accurate information as to 
whether it would be wise to give State 
aid to light railways in England, as in 
Scotland and Ireland. Why did he 
ask for State aid in England? It was 
because of the very large sums 
which had been voted by the State 
for the construction of light rail- 
ways in Ireland and Scotland. The 
total amount voted under the various 
Trish Light Railway Acts amounted to 
the enormous sum of £65,000 a year ; 
£30,722 of that sum was used to pay to 
the shareholders dividends not exceeding 
2 per cent., on the barony guaranteeing 
a like amount, and the rest of the 
sum, which, capitalised, amounted to 
£1,142,600 had, so far as he could make 
out from the official returns, been used for 
the construction of light railways in Ire- 
land. With regard to Scotland, there 
was a Government Motion on the Paper 
asking Parliament to guarantee, in the 





Paper, the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture passed a resolution almost iden- 
tically the same as his Amendment. 
The hon. Member for East Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Channing) made a slight 
protest, but otherwise the Resolution 
was passed unanimously, It was said 
there was no precedent for giving Gov- 
ernment grants in aid of local matters. 
That was not quite the case, because 
grants had been made from Imperial 
funds for technical education the pro- 
motion of which was quite as local a 
matter as the construction of light rail- 
ways. He maintained it was very im- 
portant we should have light railways, 
and he had shown by the statements he 
had quoted it was very difficult to 
get them without some State aid or 
some guarantee, as was given in the 
case of light railways in Ireland and 
Scotland. It seemed to him the only 
alternative was to remodel and recast 
the Bill if we were to get any good out 
of it through the agency of private enter- 
prise. He had been told by high railway 
authorities that the only saving under 
the Bill would be that of the expenses 
of witnesses to London: that other- 
wise the expense of promoting a light 
railway before a County Council would 
be almost identically the same as that 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. He thought there would be 
more advantage derived by the Bill if it 
provided some means of making cheap 
tramways worked by steam or other 
motive power. [Mr. Bryce: “It is 
practicable.”| He was glad to hear that. 
He did not want to commit himself 
to State aid under all circumstances. It 
was arguable whether it was right for the 
State to aid private enterprise. But the 
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Government could not expect English 
Members to go on voting money for 
light railways in Ireland and Scotland 
to enable Scotch and Irish farmers to 
send more easily over here their produce 
to compete with ours, and at the same 
time ask the House to pass a Bill 
authorising the construction of light 
railways in England without affording 
the same facilities granted to Irish and 
Scotch lines. He concluded by moving 
his Amendment. 

_ *Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk and Malton) seconded, and 
said, if he spoke at length on this or 
some other occasion it was because of 
the remarkable position of the consti- 
tuency he represented. That constituency 
was of enormous area, and contained 
within it, not one, but several districts 
sparsely populated and of an agricultural 
character. But if the population were 
sparse the people who did live there had 
taken the keenest interest in the question 
of light railways. They had already 
laid down one light railway which was 
in working order, and they had pro- 
jected various others for the purpose of 
developing, not only the agriculture, but 
the mineral resources of the district. All 
these projects stopped short precisely 
where the Bill stopped — at the 
money. With the view of helping those 
who projected light railways he rose 
with pleasure to second the Resolution. 
The Easingwold Railway, to which he 
had referred, was practically a light 
railway. It was only two and a-half 
miles long, and it might have been made 
without any very heavy expenditure. It 
possessed one or two remarkable ad- 
vantages, for it was a connecting link 
between a large agricultural district and 
the much-frequented markets of Thirsk 
and York. The passenger traffic was, 
therefore, considerable—probably more 
than that of any other light railway 
which might be constructed — and 
amounted to £600 or £700 a year. 
Further, the railway had the exceptional 
advantage of the unpaid services, as 
Manager and Secretary, of Dr. Buller 
Hicks. Dr. Hicks had enormously im- 
proved the service on the line, and had 
reduced the expenses, but he had not 
been able to make the railway pay a 
dividend. If this railway could be made 
to pay—he thought, though not a share- 
holder—it would do more to promote light 


Mr. E. Strachey. 
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railways than any efforts of Parliament. 
He had gone into the figures of the five 
years during which the Easingwold 
Railway had been working, and into the 
figures of the cost of obtaining Parlia- 
mentary powers and building the line. 
The undertaking was hampered at the 
commencement by some of those coun- 
sels of perfection which successive Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade had always 
thought it necessary to apply to the con- 
struction of railways in this country. 
It had also been hampered by the ex- 
pense of getting its Bill passed, though 
those were not the difficulties which had 
overburdened theCompany. Thereal bur- 
den was thedifficulty ofraising the original 
capital. The Parliamentary expenses were 
£1,084, or £434 per mile. That was 
too much, of course, but even if that 
could all be done away with, it would 
not represent the difference between the 
present partial success and a complete 
success. The most accurate calculations 
showed that, had all the capital been 
available beforehand, so that the Com- 
pany would have been clear of any 
trouble with its contractors, and had not 
needed to be financed by them, and if the 
railway had been made with the advice 
of experienced men connected with the 
Board of Trade, the line might have been 
constructed for £6,000, instead of for 
more than £11,000, the actual cost. That 
was a difference of £2,000 per mile. So 
that, while the Parliamentary expenses 
might well be reduced, the real difficulty 
could only be met in regard to light rail- 
ways by providing cheaper capital for the 
construction. The experience of the 
Easingwold Railway was not exceptional. 
Mr. Sellen told the Committee that im- 
provident methods of raising money were 
the largest head of expenditure in con- 
nection with light railways. 


Debate adjourned. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report progress; to sit 
again this day. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 11th June 1895. 


The House met shortly after Three 
of the Clock. 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 
(IRELAND). 


Return [presented 10th June]; to be 
printed.—| No. 292.] 


DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1865. 


Account presented of the Receipts 
and Expenditure under the Act for the 
year ending 3lst December 1894 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


FINES, &c. (IRELAND). 


Copy presented of Abstract of 
Accounts of Fines accounted for by the 
Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks for 
1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


MEDWAY CONSERVANCY. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :—Account for the 
year 25th March 1894 to 25th March 
1895 [by Act]. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


The following Provisional Order Bills 
[u.L.] were read 2°, and committed :— 


ELEMENTARY EpucatTIon (Acton) ; (Bris- 
ToL); (Croypon); (Horysey) ; 
(Leeps); (Liverpoor); (Lian- 
GOLLEN) ; (LONGBENTON) ; (LowEs- 
TOFT) ; (MANCHESTER) ; (PWLLHELI) ; 
(WeEstTon-SUPER-MaRrE) ; (WILMING- 
TON) ; 


Locat GovERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8), (No. 9), 
and (No. 10); 
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| 

| Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(Hovusinc oF Workine C.assks) 
(No. 2); Locat GoverRNMENT PRo- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8), (No. 9), 
(No. 10), (No. 11), and (No. 12). 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orpvers (No. 17). 


Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the counties of Buckingham, 
Cambridge, Oxford, and West Suffolk. 


Motion made :—“ That Standing 
Order 193a be suspended, and that the 
Bill be read the first time.”—(Sir Walter 
Foster.) 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Pe’er- 
borough) said, he always objected to the 
suspension of Standing Orders, especially 
when no explanation whatever was given 
of the reason why it should be done. 
The object of this Standing Order, as he 
understood it, was that these Bills should 
be introduced and read a first time by a 
certain date. Everybody but the Govern- 
ment would be bound by it, and he could 
not see why the Government should 
not be. 

*Toe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tus LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Sir Watrter Foster, 
Derbyshire, Ilkeston) said, he was sure 
that his hon. Friend, as a hard-working 
man, would sympathise with a hard- 
worked Department. The Local Govern- 
ment Board had no less than 116 of these 
Orders to get through this year. Thirty- 
seven of them related to the alteration of 
the boundaries of parishes under the Local 
Government Act of 1894. In this way 
a very large amount of work was thrown 
upon the Department. It was through 
no want of energy on the part of the 
Department that those Bills were not 
ready by the proper date, and he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not persist in his 
objection. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, 
that in the circumstances and after the 
explanation, which might have been 
given at the outset, he would let the hon. 
Gentleman off this time. 


Motion agreed to; Bill presented 
accordingly, and read 1°; and to be 
printed.—[ Bill No. 30.] 

2P 
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LocaL GovERNMENT PROVISIONAL | 
Orpers (No. 18). | 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional | 
Orders of the Local Government Board | 
relating to Eastbourne and Nelson, | 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter | 


Foster and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. iI 


| 
Order 193. | 
Bill be read | 
Foster.) 


Ordered, That Standing 
be suspended, and that the 
the first time.—(Sir Walter 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 1°, | 
and to be printed.—[Bill No. 307.] 
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perjury against one Jordan, who it was 
alleged had falsely sworn that he had 
been assaulted by one Harris ; (2) whe- 
ther sworn information had been offered 
to the stipendiary to prove that Harris 
nad not assaulted Jordan, and refused 
by the stipendiary ; and (3) whether 
the stipendiary is correctly reported to 
have stated that his decision had been 
friendly Home 
Secretary ” ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: At the hearing of 


the original case the magistrate was of 


opinion that the only blow proved to 


\have been given by Jordan was given in 


QUESTIONS. 


CURSITOR TO THE COUNTY PALATINE | 
OF LANCASTER. | 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., | 
Heywood): I beg to ask the Secretary | 
of State for the Home Department | 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of abolishing the office of Cursitor to) 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, now | 
vacant ; and whether as a considerable 
portion of the cost of writ of dedimus 
potestatem, charged to Lancashire county | 
justices when qualifying for the com- 
mission of the peace, has been heretofore 
paid to the Cursitor, that charge can 
henceforth be discontinued ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asqurru, Fife, E.) : Yes ; but there 
are other duties besides the issue of 
writs of dedimus, such as the issue of 
writs for the appointment of coroners, 
and writs under the Church Discipline 
Act in the case of contumacious clergy- 
men, which may make it convenient to 
retain the office. Should a new appoint- 
ment be made, it will be under the 
express condition that the Cursitor is | 
not in the future to issue any writs of 
dedimus. 


ALLEGED PERJURY. 


'self-defence after he was struck by 
| Harris. 
| question put to me on the 


As I stated in answer to a 
26th March 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea, the question was purely one of 
fact, as to which I did not feel justified 
in interfering with the magistrate’s 
decision. He informs me that he re- 
fused to grant the summuns for perjury 
because he was satisfied upon the 
materials before him that there was not 
the slightest chance of a jury convicting. 
Of course, I have no jurisdiction to 
interfere in such a matter, The magis- 
trate denies that he used the expression 
attributed to him in the last paragraph 
of the question. What he said was: 
‘You may be sure of the impartial con- 
sideration of the Home Secretary.” 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF IN INDIA. 


Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON: I 
beg leave to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has 
called to the condition of the 
Army Medical Staff in India; whether 
the Medical Department terribly 
undermanned ; and whether adequate 
arrangements are made for a reserve 
in case of emergencies like the Chitral 
Expedition ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The establishment of the 


een 


is 


Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West) Army Medical Staff in India is con- 





Ham, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary | sidered sutticient for the requirements of 
of State for the Home Department— | the Army in peace and war, and there 
(1) whether his attention has been called | is no reason to suppose that it is “ ter- 
to the refusal of the stipendiary magis- | ribly undermanned ” 


as assumed by my 
trate of West Ham to grant process for | hon. Friend. 
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Armenia. 


CONTINENTAL FARES. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Glou- 
cester, Stroud): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he is aware 
that the first and second class fares 
charged by the South Eastern Railway 
Company and the London Chatham 
and Dover Railway Company for the 
conveyance of passengers from London 
to Calais and Boulogne are much higher 
than those charged by other railway 
companies for similar distances in Eng- 
land ; if so, whether he will endeavour 
to bring about a reduction in these fares ; 
whether he is further aware that each 
through passenger to stations beyond 
Calais is only allowed to take 56)bs. of 
luggage without additional charge ; and 
whether he will endeavour to secure an 
increased allowance of free luggage for 
such through passengers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr.J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): 
I have communicated with the South 
Eastern Railway and the London 
Chatham and Dover Railway Com- 
panies with regard to the hon. and 
learned Member’s question. The com- 


panies urge, and it is the fact, that their 


first and second class fares to Folkestone 
and Dover are within the maximum 
powers of charge, and that no fair com- 
parison can be made between any 
“similar distances in England” and 
those to the Continental ports men- 
tioned. As regards the weight of 
luggage carried free beyond Calais and 
Boulogne, I am further informed that 
the arrangements now in force are not 
under the control of the English 
companies. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. WILLIAM AMBROSE (Middle 
sex, Harrow): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether there is any Treaty obligation 
on Great Britain, as distinguished from 
a mere discretionary right, to interfere 
in the afiairs of Armenia by making 
war upon or otherwise coercing the 
Porte in respect of the reforms demanded 
by the ultimatum lately delivered by 
England, Russia, and France to the 
Porte ; and if there be such a Treaty 
obligation will he specify the Treaty and 
the particular article or articles creating 
such obligation, and lay a copy of such 
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article or articles upon the Table of the 
House for the use of Members ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin which is relevant to the point 
raised by the hon. Member is the 61st. 

Mr. AMBROSE: The question I 
have asked is, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government in what they are doing are 
acting upon a sense of duty created by 
the Treaty or are they acting upon their 
own view of policy ? 

Sir E. GREY : I understood the hon. 
and learned Member to ask what Treaty 
is relevant to the action which has been 
taken by the three Powers in relation to 
Armenian reforms. I have given him 
the Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
which is certrinly relevant to that action, 
and if he wishes me to give him an 
interpretation of it I can only reply that 
the Articles were very carefully drawn, 
and I must leave the words to speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE: TI do not ask 
for an interpretation. What I want to 
know is, whether the Government are 
acting upon a sense of their duty crea‘ed 
by the Treaty, or are acting upon a 
policy entirely of their own ; and is there 
any objection why the particular Article 
should not be printed and laid upon the 
Table so that Members may be able to 
form their own opinion upon it ? 

Sir E. GREY : The only objection to 
printing the Article is that the Treaty is 
well known, and is accessible in the 
Library. As regards the action of the 

tovernment, they have been acting with 
two other Powers, but the British 
Foreign Office have continually made 
representations to the Porte during the 
last several years, sometimes under one 
Government and sometimes under 
another, and the representations which 
have been made lately are only in con- 
tinuation of the policy which has always 
been pursued by successive Governments. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): In connection with this question, 
is it not a fact that Article 61 of the 
Berlin Treaty lays no obligation what- 
ever upon this country ? 

Sir E. GREY: The hon. Member 
must form his own opinion as to the 
whole scope of the Article. 


2P2 


Armenia. 
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Electric Lighting 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose—and, if so, when— 
to make any statement as regards the 
action they have taken, and the action 
they propose to take, with regard to 
Turkey, and to the affairs of those 
Turkish subjects known as Armenians ; 
and, when they propose to lay any 
Papers on the subject on the Table of 
this House, or in any other way to give 
the country information as to the policy 
they have pursued and are pursuing ? 

Sir E. GREY: As has been pre- 
viously stated, a project of reforms has 
been presented to the Porte by the 
Embassies of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. The full text of the reply of 
the Sultan has only been received within 
the last few days, and till it has been 
considered by the three Governments, no 
further statement can be made. Papers 
cannot therefore yet be laid on the Table. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is _ the 


project of reforms as published in the} 
English papers the correct text of the | 
document’; and, inasmuch as the English | 
official report is not yet received, and I 


translation of the document was tele- 
graphed from Paris, was it supplied by 
an English official ? 

Sir E. GREY: There is another 
question on the Paper as to that. The 
answer is, that, with the exception of one 
or two errors of translation, the version 
in The Times was substantially correct ; 


but, so far as I know, it was not supplied | 


to the newspapers from any British 
authority. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : As I understand, 
the right hon. Gentleman has replied to 
my later question, I wish to ask whether 
he is aware that the scheme of reforms 
published in the newspapers contained 
no fewer than 15 new sets of officials 4 

[The later question standing on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
was as follows :— 


{COMMONS} 








of Barracks. 


on the Paper, and the hon. Gentleman 
had ibetter ask his question in his proper 
turn. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT rose 

amid cries of ‘ Order !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is asking a question which arises out of 
a future question. 
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Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
No, Sir. [Cries of “Order!”| I beg 
pardon. May I be allowed to explain 


that the hon. Baronet has just answered 
my question? He stated so. [ Order, 
order.”| I am speaking to order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs referred to part 
of an answer which he was going to give 
to the hon. Member; and it is out of 
question No. 19 that the further question 
of the hon. Member arises. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I should like to ask my 
hon. Friend whether he can make any 
statement as to when the Report of the 
International Commission is likely to be 
laid before the House ? 

Sir E. GREY: The proceedings of 
the Commission are not yet closed ; the 


cannot say when it will be. It is not 


expected that the inquiry will last much 


longer. 

Sirk E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
asked whether the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was aware that this 
scheme proposed to establish no less than 
15 new sets of officials for the adminis- 
tration of some of the poorest provinces 
of Turkey. 

Sir E. GREY : I have stated that the 
scheme as published is correct. I admit 
of course, that it does include the 
appointment of some fresh officials, but 
[have not calculated the number exactly. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) asked whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could give the House some idea 
of the cost of carrying out the scheme? 

Sir E. GREY said, that he could not 


| answer the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 











| 
“Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett,——To ask the | 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | 
whether the statement of administrative changes | ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF BARRACKS. 
rey isnec 3 wspapers on | : r ~ 
png acy es ata tee pei | Sm DONALD MACFARLANE 
py France, Russia, and England to the Porte.’’] | (Argyll): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
| State for War whether the Government 
*Mr. SPEAKER: There is a later|are aware of the benefit to health arising 
question in the name of the hon. Member | from the use of electric light in crowded 


question. 
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rooms, such as barracks, &c., and the 
consequent saving of public money ; 
whether any offer has been made by a 
public company to supply electric light 
in barracks at the same annual cost as 
hitherto paid for gas - if so, has such offer 
been accepted ; if not, are the Govern- 
ment willing to reconsider the question ; 
and whether ary experiments with 
electric lighting are now being made in 
military works under the auspices of the 
Government ? 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamMpBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): I would assure my hon. 
Friend that barrack rooms are not 
always crowded. No direct comparisons 
as to improved health from electric light 
instead of gas have, so far as I am aware, 
been made, although the advantages of 
electric light are undoubted. Offers to 
supply the electric light to barracks have 
been made and declined, for the present, 
at Great Yarmouth and Dover. A 
succession of experiments in electric 
lighting has been approved, and plans for 
providing the light in Colchester Hospital 
and Cambridge Lines, Woking, are in 
progress. 

Sirk DONALD MACFARLANE: 
May I ask whether medical officers have 
not often reported that gas in barracks 


is less wholesome than the electric 
light ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


We all know the difference between gas 
and the electric light. I have no doubt 
the electric light may be ultimately 
introduced into barracks, but at present 
we are only feeling our way towards its 
introduction. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Mr.-GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have any knowledge of 
negotiations being in progress between 
the Government of France and the 
Government of Russia, with the object 
of attaching the political condition of a 
more complete alliance between those 
two countries to the proposed financial 
arrangement whereby the whole or a 
large portion of the loan of £16,000,000 
to be made to China by Russia is to be 
provided by French financiers; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
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aware of the existence of any convention 
or arrangement between Russia and 
China whereby Russia is to receive 
territorial or other advantages from 
China in return for the loan in question 
if so, whether he can say what those 
advantages are to be? 

Sir E.GREY : Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot make a statement with 
respect to negotiations between other 
Powers to which they are not a party, 
but my answer must not be taken as 
implying that the suggestions made in 
the question are well-founded. 


Seamen. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

Mr. C. M. RAMSAY (Forfar): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether a number of gentlemen 
cadets, awaiting Commissions in the 
Royal Artillery after completing their 
education at the Royal Artillery 
Academy, are now attached to the 
Royal Artillery at various stations, and 
receive a special allowance of 4s. or 6s. a 
day according as they are given quarters 
or not ; whether these young gentlemen 
have any proper military status and are 
able to perform any regular military 
duty as a return for the pay thus given 
to them; and, what is the reason, if any, 
why they should not be given Commis- 
sions as Supernumerary Second Lieu- 
tenants with the special rate of pay at 
present allowed them, so as to place 
them on a proper military footing and 
to enable them to perform regular 
military duty. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I fully appreciate the point. All I can 
say at present is that the question of 
giving these gentlemen rank is under 
consideration. 


SUPPLYING SEAMEN. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade—(1) whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of a Mr. Herbert Walker, a Royal Naval 
Reserve fireman, who was engaged in 
the port of Middlesbrough on 27th May 
last by the chief engineer of the steam- 
ship Mennythorpe to serve on that 
vessel, on condition that Walker had a 
Federation ticket ; (2) whether he is 
aware that the master and engineer went 
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to the Shipping Federation Office to get 
their crew, that the Shipping Federation 
official (whose name is Beresford) ob 
jected to Walker signing on the vessel 
although he had a Federation ticket, 
and was a Royal Naval Reserve man, 
and that this Federation official supplied 
another fireman in the place of Walker ; 
and (3) whether he can state if the said 
Federation official is licensed by the 
Board of Trade to supply seamen, and, 
if not, whether he intends to take any 
steps to prosecute such official for 
illegally supplying seamen (under sec- 
tion 146, sub-section i., of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854)? 

Mr. BRYCE: The only complaint 
which I have received is one contained 
in a letter from the hon. Member him- 
self. I have inquired of the Shipping 
Federation what they have to say about 
the matter, and they 
follows :- 


answer as 


“It is true that a fireman named Herbert 
Walker was informed by the chief engineer of 
the s.s. Menuythorpe, on or about 27th May, that 
he would le engaged as firemen on that vessel, 
subject to the Master’s approval, provided his 
Federation papers were in due order. Walker 
was sent to the Federation office at Middlesbro’ 
with the rest of the intended crew, that it might 

e ascertained whether their pa’ ers were ail 
regular, when it was found that those of Walker 
were not in order, and that he had cmitted to 
re-register his ticket and benefit hook in accord- 
ance with the rules. On this being pointed out 
to him he became abusive, using foul language, 
and the engineer of the Mennythorpe, acting on 
the instructions of the Master, thereupon selected 
another fireman from amongst the men in 
attendance at the office in the place of Walker.”’ 


The Federation official is not licensed by 


the Board of Trade. As regards prose- 
cution, i must refer the hon. Member to 
the very full answer given on this sub- 
ject by my predecessor in the House on 
June 20th, 1893, in which the difiiculties 
that beset the question and the position 
adopted by the Board of Trade are 
clearly stated. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: T beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is not the fact that in this case the 
whole crew was supplied by this Federa- 
tion, and, if this were so, is it not a 
breach of the Merchant Shipping Act 
for any person to supply seamen who is 
not duly licensed by the Board of Trade, 
and what steps does the Board of Trade 


intend to take in order to put down this | 


illegal supply of seamen ? 
Mr. J. Havelock Wilson. 
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Mr. BRYCE: It is extremely difficult 
to answer this question, which is a long 
and complicated one, within the proper 
limits of an answer. All I can say, 
within the proper limits of an answer, is 
this : Some years ago a question arose 
whether the Seamen’s and Firemen’s 
Union should be allowed to supply crews, 
the members of the Union being persons 
who were not licensed by the Board of 
Trade. It was decided in this case that 
they should not be prosecuted, although 
they were not officially licensed. That 
decision was subsequently upheld in 
a case in which persons representing the 
Shipping Federation supplied crews, and 
upon those lines the policy of the Board 
of Trade has since proceeded. If the 
hon, Gent!eman will refer to a very long 
answer given in the House in June 1893 
by my predecessor, he will find the 
matter fully stated there ; and I cannot 
add anything to what was said then. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : T beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is not aware of the fact that this man 
was a Royal Naval Reserve man, and 
that Royal Naval Reserve men cannot 
get employment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hen. Member is asking, a question 
altozether different from that on the 
Paper. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
that he should like to ask for some 
further information upon the subject. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question upon the Paper has already 
been answered. 


Camp. 


ALDERSHOT CAMP. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether several officers have been 
seriously ill, caused by the insanitary 
condition at Aldershot; whether he is 
aware that they or their friends have 
been put to large expense in obtaining 
private medical attendance ; and, will he 
explain on what grounds the War Office 
refused to pay these expenses ! 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Among the cases that have occurred at 
Aldershot among officers, only those of 
enteric fever could be caused by in- 
sanitary conditions; and of this disease 
only four cases have occurred since 
November 1 last. The origin of the 
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disease was, in all the four cases, stated 
to be doubtful. Any oiticer whose illness 
is distinctly traced to the insanitary | 
condition of his official quarters is in- | 
demnified for any medical expenses he | 
may incur, when an Army medical officer | 
is not available. | 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked | 
whether it was the fact that in certain 
cases the War Office had refused to 
refund the expenses incurred by officers 
in the circumstances to which he had 
referred ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that the expenses to which officers 
were put were only made good to them 
under the conditions he had stated. 


GRIEVANCES OF POSTAL EMPLOYES. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : | 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can state when the Com. | 
mittee to inquire into the alleged griev- | 
ances of postal employés will be ap-| 
pointed ; also the names of those who | 
will comprise it ? 





Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL | 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, | 


E.): Iam glad to be able to state that | 
I have secured the co-operation of | 
Lord Tweedmouth(Chairman), Sir Francis 
Mowatt, K.C.B., Sir Arthur Godley, 


K.C.B., Mr. Spencer Walpole, and Mr. | 


H. Llewellyn Smith (Labour Commis- 
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School Board. 


new by-laws in respect of artillery 
target practice seawards in the vicinity 
of Plymouth Sound; and, if so, what 
conclusion he has come to thereon ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This question is not understood, as, up 
to the present, no objections to the pro- 
posed by-laws have been received at the 
War Office. 


MILITIAMEN AT FORT GEORGE. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORMON: I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether it is 
the fact that Sheriff Ivory has refused 
to the Militiamen of Harris, Uist, and 
Skye, now in training at Fort George, 
ermission to record their votes at 
Inverness ; and what steps will be taken 
to protect the rights of those voters now 
serving their country ? 
*Tfue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
I have no official information in regard 
to this matter, but the officers in com- 
mand of the Militia will doubtless see 
that the men are afforded the oppor- 
tunities provided by law for exercising 
the civil right of voting. 


BARNES SCHOOL BOARD. 
Mr. T. SNAPE: I 


right hon. gentleman the Vice 


] 


KK 


the 
Presi- 


beg to as 


sioner at the Board of Trade) as mem-|dent of the Committee of Council on 


bers of the Committee. 


The Committee | Education whether he is aware that the 


have held a preliminary meeting to-day. | Auditor of the Barnes School Board, at 


Mr. KEARLEY asked whether the | 


Inquiry would be a public one? 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that he 
understood that the Inquiry would be a 
public one—that was to say, the news- 
paper reporters would be present, but he 
could not say that the public would be 
admitted. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 
what instructions had been given to the 
Committee ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that the 
he had read to the House before the 
recess. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE IN PLYMOUTH 
SOUND. 
Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, 


Totnes) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he has yet con- 
sidered the objections to the proposed 


their letter 
} 


. | 
terms of reference would be those which | 


j \ 


the annual audit last month, passed a 
payment for rent of a so-called parish 
room, although the Department, after 
prolonged correspondence, decided in 
to the Board of 10th July, 
1894, that the room in question is sub- 
ject to the trust deed under which the 
adjoining school premises are held, and 
that the charge for rent could not be 
permitted to appear in the Board’s ac- 
counts ; and, what steps he proposes to 
take in view of the Auditor’s action ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The decision 


|of the Auditor is not subject to review 


by this Department, but is made subject 
to an appeal to the Local Government 
Board, which can, I understand, be made 
by any aggrieved person whose objections 
have been overruled by the Auditor. I 
have no knowledge of the decision of the 
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Auditor in this case, but I will communi- ; 


cate with the Local Government Board 
on the subject. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE SUMMER 
CLOTHING. 

Mr. SNAPE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, as an example to the municipal 
and county constabulary authorities 
throughout the cvuntry, arrangements 
can be made to promote the comfort of 
the Metropolitan Police by supplying 
them with lighter clothing during the 
hot summer months ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This question has 
been frequently considered, and, as I 
stated on April 12, 1894, the opinion of 
the Commissioner and of the Chief Sur- 
geon of the Police is adverse to the pro- 
posal. I will obtain a fresh Report on 
the subject. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Mr. W. BIRKMYRE (Ayr Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the Government of British 
Columbia have made any application to 
Her Majesty’s Treasury for the advance 


of the whole or any part of the sum of | 
£150,000 authorised to be advanced to. 


them under the British Columbia (Loan) 
Act, 1892, for transferring families from 
crofter parishes in the Highlands to 
British Columbia ; and, if so, what has 
been the result ? 

THe SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hissert, Oldham) : 
No, Sir, the Treasury have not received 
any such application from the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 


ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose, this Session, to submit to this 
House the Resolution relative to the 
House of Lords, as set forth by the 
Prime Minister in his speech at Bradford 
on the 28th October, 1894? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) :| 


Yes, Sir. 
Mr. A. H. D. Aclund. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps it will be for the con- 
venience of the House if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House will 
state what will be the business for 
Friday, and will give us in general terms 
the substance of the Motion he proposes 
to move on Thursday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: The Motion I propose to 
move on Thursday will be placed upon 
the Table to-night, but it will practically 
be the same Motion as that which I 
made on May 31st last year. I desire 
to make an arrangement by which there 
shall be a regular day each week appro- 
priated for taking Supply, and that will 
be involved in the proposal which I shall 
make on Thursday. The particular day 
thus appropriated, however, may be sub- 
ject to alteration. But supposing the 
House agrees with the Motion I shall 
move on Thursday, the business next 
Friday will be Supply. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked when the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
the Army Estimates ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am not able” to reply to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
question at the present moment. 


In answer to Mr. Gisson Bow Les, 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that there would be 


an ordinary Sitting of the House next 


| Friday. 


| 


| GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

| Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
\asked whether the appointment to the 
| Governorship of New South Wales had 
been made ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The hon. Gentleman must 
give notice of his question, which I am 
not able to answer now. 
| Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
that he had put a question down on the 


| paper on the subject for Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (No. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Archibald Grove, 
| Bill to amend the Public Health Amend- 
ment Act, 1890, presented and read 
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the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 308. } 


Crofters’ Holdings 


RURAL ADVERTISEMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. E. Boulnois, Bill 
to authorise county councils to frame 
the by-laws for regulating advertising 
display in rural localities, presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 19th June, 
and to be printed. [ Bill 309.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgton) formally moved the Second 
Reading of the Crofters’ Holdings (Scot- 
land) Bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) rose to move the following 
Amendment :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
present Bill, while interfering with contractueal 
rights without adequate justification, neither 
provides means for the improvement of the 
material condition of the poorer crofters and 
cottars in the Highlands, and the alleviation of 
the distress due to the redundancy of population 
in the overcrowded townships, nor is calculated 
to diminish the difficulties which have in 
recent years arisen between the different classes 
of the community.”’ 


He said that hon. Members who were 
particularly interested in this subject 
would remember that in 1892 the Gov- 
ernment appointed a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into the conditions of the 
Highlands, and upon several occasions, 
when pressed by their supporters as to 
when they would introduce their Bill, 


they replied that the Commission 
had not yet reported. The inquiry 
was limited to certain specified 


counties, which were those to which 
the original Crofters Act applied. Whe- 
ther the House looked to the terms of 
the remit to that Commission or to the 
view that the Commissioners took of 
their duties, it would be seen that the 
primary and only object of that inquiry 
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was to discover if there could be found a 
remedy to that state of congestion which 
certainly existed in some districts of the 
Highlands. One result of this Deer 
Forest Commission had been to give a 
quietus to the argument, that all that had 
to be done to remedy evils which existed 
in certain parts of Scotland was simply 
to turn out the sporting tenant and let 
some one else come in. The case against 
the deer forests, so far as the Report of 
this Commission went, had entirely 
broken down. This was not a matter 
for surprise, because it had alsobroken 
down in the case of a well-known Com- 
mission that reported many years ago. 
He took it that the real reasons for this 
congestion, especially in the western 
districts of Scotland, were to be found 
mainly in the habits of the people. The 
Celtic race that inhabited the western 
district had always been peculiar in that 
their virtue in loving their country had 
almost turned into a crime; they had 
been exceedingly unwilling to take any 
of those opportunities of going elsewhere 
and bettering themselves which had been 
largely taken advantage of in other parts 
of the kingdom. The crofting popula- 
tion were not really a population of 
farmers in the way in which the term 
farmer was understood in any other part 
of the kingdom, because they were not a 
self-supporting population on the croft 
The crofter mainly did something else ; 
generally he was a fisherman, or he 
earned his living at some other employ- 
ment in the neighbourhood. The croft 
was really the crofter’s house, just as 
much as was the case with an artisan 
who had his house in the suburb of a 
town. The crofters never supposed that 
they could get their living off their 
crofts, and they had never been able to 
in the past. There was no doubt that, 
historically, the origin of the present 
congestion was excessive subdivision, and 
subdivision was the effect of the habits 
of the crofters themselves, and was not 
in any sense due to the action of the 
landlords. In cases where the landlords 
had been strict, and even severe, there 
the crofter population were better off 
now; but where in olden times there had 
been laxity and indulgence, there the 
crofter problem had assumed its acutest 
form. When the late Sir James Mathe- 
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son bought the Lewis, the population 
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was 11,000; now it was 30,000. Al- 
though the Lewis had a seaboard, there 
was certainly a very great racial mixture 
there. On the eastern promontory there 
were the finest specimens of fishermen to 
be found in the British Islands. The 
same, however, could not be said of some 
of the inhabitants on the west, who often 
allowed the coast fishermen from the 
other side of Scotland to come in and 
take away their bread. If this island 
had been left to the ordinary develop- 
ment of economical conditions, the popu- 
lation would probably never have 
increased much beyond its capabilities 
of affording employment. When this 
rich proprietor bought it, however, he 
spent an enormous fortune on the island, 
and thus created employment, which, 
together with the laxity in regard to 
subdivision, caused the enormous increase 
in the population. 

SIR DONALD M ACFARLANE 
(Argyllshire): He imported the popula- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
did not think the Lewis men needed 
much importing. Orkney and Shetland 
would probably be in much the same 
condition as the Lewis were it not that 
they were very much superior as regarded 
harbour accommodation, and that as a 
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rule the inhabitants produced better sea- | 


faring men than the Celts on the western 
side of the Lewis. No doubt these 
western Highlanders were of 
service to the Naval Reserve and the 


great | 


Militia, but this was often the reason for | 


their returning home instead of migrating, 
when they might do so with beneficial 
results, to other parts of the country. 
The general tendency was towards the 
creation of larger holdings. Two years 
ago the Duke of Argyll had shown, in 
some instructive articles written in Zhe 
Scotsman newspaper, that on an estate 
in Northumberland, belonging to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland, there were the same traces 
of a crofter population, but no one 
proposed that that part of the country 


should be re-divided and that crofters or | 


small tenants should be put upon it. 
The Deer Forests Commission cer- 
tainly shared the views which he had 
been placing before the House, because 
they pointed out that it was not evi- 
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out also that there had been such a 
difference in the standard of living 
within recent years that it was quite 
improbable that now-a-days the people 
would longer be satisfied with the old 
conditions under which they had to live 
in out-of-the-way places. ‘The Commis- 
sioners further said that, though it might 
be that some individuals were desirous 
of settling in those places, still they were 
satisfied that this desire was not wide- 
spread, and that, in any case, they were 
not prepared to make any recommenda- 
tion with regard to any part of that area 
which had not been scheduled. All this 
state of congestion, which was the true 
problem of the crofting in the west, 
was a state of matters which he was 
thankful to say did not exist in the east 
of Scotland. He now proposed to ask— 
first, what did the Bill do to remedy 
this evil? As to its being an evil the 
Deer Forest Commissioners spoke in no 
unambiguous terms as to the ery for the 
means of subsistence on the land, and 
for getting proper houses on the land on 
the part of the landless cottars. He was 
not a supporter of the Government, and 
therefore he was not privileged, like their 
own extreme supporters, even if he had 
the wish, to be rude to them. But he 
wished to call attention to a_ speech 
delivered during the Recess by the hon. 
Member for Caithness, in which he said 
at a meeting that— 
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“In accordance with the pledges given to 
him last year by Lord Rosebery the Crofters 
sill should have been introduced in the early 
part of the Session, and that one of the excuses 
given for the delay was that the Government 
were waiting for the Report of the Deer Forest 
Commission; but it turned out that they 
were only humbugging them, as not a single 
recommendation of the Report was in the Bill.” 


Now, he did not adopt, or associate him- 
self with, the language of the hon. 
Member, but when he looked at the 
problem, as set forth by the Commis- 
sioners, and looked at the provisions of 
the Bill, he was bound to say that it 
seemed to him that it did not touch that 
problem. There was no way in which 


|this Bill could be worked to make pro- 


vision for a single new holding ; there 
was no provision in the Bill under which 
the cottar was benefited one whit. He 


| remembered with approbation what the 


dence to say simply that these were Secretary for Scotland said when intro- 
He was 


places of occupation ; and they pointed ducing the other Crofters’ Bill. 


Mr. Graham Murray. : 
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dealing with the difficulty as to stocking, | payable by the tenant under the lease. 


and he said then that he could not see! 
his way to recommend that the Govern- 
ment should provide from public funds 
money for stocking a farm, because they | 
might just as well expect money to be | 
asked for the labourers in Warwickshire 
to stock farms at the expense of the 
crofters of Sutherland. But there was | 
another way, and it was clearly pointed | 
out in the Report. They might make | 
provision for the enlargement of hold- 
ings, but at the same time they must 
take care to have some safeguard that 
the persons put on those lands which 
were taken for the first time were in 
some way able witli advantage to profit- 
ably occupy them. The whole of the 
Commissioners practically kept that in 
view. But this matter did not rest on 
a mere barren opinion, and those among | 
them who read the Scotch papers might 
be aware that at the end of last \ eek a 
scheme of land purchase was sketched 
out, and to that scheme were appended 
the names of the three Commissioners 
who signed the addendum Report. He 
did not think it was the time, nor was 
it his place, to pronounce upon the 
desirability of the land purchase scheme ; 
that was a matter for the responsible 
Government to undertake. But quite | 
apart from a land purchase scheme, the 
Commissioners said that there must be 
some safeguard, even in the occupation of 
grazing. One of the great blots in this 
Bill was that there was no safeguard 
whatever. In the portion which dealt | 
with the enlargement of the crofters’ 
holdings, the only thing it did was, 
simply to take the present Crofter 
Commission and to let them loose upon 
a set of lands which had been scheduled ; | 
and scheduled, so far as the opinion of | 
the three Members to whom he had re- | 
ferred was concerned, wholly and solely | 
for the creation of new holdings. Ta | 
one clause only the Bill proposed any- | 
thing in the nature of a safeguard, and | 
how illusory that was would be found | 
when the clause was looked at. He re- | 
ferred to Clause 9, in which it was pro- 
vided that where any portion of a farm | 
or other holding held under lease was 
assigned by the Commission for the 
enlargement of holdings, the Commis- 
sion, when they so assigned it, should 
fix the amount of the deduction, if any, | 


But was there not a very obvious lacuna 
in this provision! Suppose there was a 


neighbouring farm with a rent of £100 


a year, and suppose upon crofter appli- 
cation a part of that farm was given, 
and the rent of the part so given fixed 
at £20. Was there any provision in 
Clause 9 to say that the deduction was 
to be exactly £20? If not, the two parts 
that used to make the whole of the rent 
in old days would not make the whole 
in the new. It should be remembered 
that the application was to be for 
specific land, and made at the instance 
of the crofter. Did they not suppose 
that the crofters had sutticient know- 


ledge of their own interests that when 


they saw a neighbouring farm which 
they liked they would have the sense, so 
to speak, to pick the eyes out of it? If 
they did, what was then to be done? 
Upon whom was the loss to fall if there 
was a loss! or was there to be a pro- 
vision that there should be no loss—that 
after the thing was done they would be 
able to take the remaining rent of the 
landlord and tenant and add that to the 
fair rent, which had been fixed for the 
first time to the crofter, and that those 


/together should meet exactly the old 


rent? If it did not, all he could say 


| was, that they would be destroying the 
|landlord’s property without compensa- 


tion. Nobody, even on the most fantastic 
historic basis, could say that this par- 
ticular crofter had any particular right 
to this particular land. On the other 


/hand, they had the fact that the land- 


lord who had been in possession of the 
property had found a willing man in the 
open market who was content to give 
him the rent which, up to that time, 
had been exacted. Accordingly he 
found that this part of the Bill was 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to 
prolong the life of what he must call the 
moribund Crofter Commission. That 
Commission, during the last year, had 
not done suflicient work to justify its 
own existence. The amount of rents 


'that it had dealt with was something 


under £3,000, and the reduction of 
these rents was perfectly trivial—some- 
thing, he thought, under £100. The 
reason why more work was not done 
was not that those gentlemen wished to 
be idle, but simply because there was no 


which ought to be made from the rent work to do. There were other things to 
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be thought of, but he could find) roughly, the two great proposals in the 
no trace of them in this Bill.| Bill were the application of the Act to 


He would like hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to remember that there was such a thing 
as a crofting rate. In the Lewis, for 
instance, they would find that the whole 
of the arrears were in the crofting por- 
tion of the island. Of course this was 


only natural, but he would point out) 


that, if the whole land in the Lewis were 
given to the crofters, it would, in the 
first place, be nothing more than a mere 
palliative for the evil; and, in the second 
place, it would not go to the root of the 
matter, but would be exhausted in a few 
years, and would render the island bank- 
rupt, so that it would be impossible to 
collect the poor rate there. The ques- 
tion of sport had also to be considered. 
The amount of extraneous matter which 
was put into Scotland, and which the 
people were all so glad to strip the 
Englishmen of, was simply incalculable ; 
and one result of any extension of arti- 
ficially propagating crofters would be 
that it would tend to endanger the 
sporting rents. These matters ought 


mate portion of the Bill, the Govern- 
ment had not thought fit to regard the 
recommendation of their own Commis- 
sioners—that recommendation which was 
the vital point on which the Report was 
founded—and had not thought fit to put 
in a single safeguard with the object of 
insuring that these new holdings, when 
created, should be given to persons who 
would be able to stock them properly. 
Was it best to intrust the selection to 
local bodies who would know all about 
those persons or to send down a com- 
mission of strangers to inquire into 
their fitness? In matters of discretion 
such as this it was certainly best to have 
a local body who knew the men. If 
something of that sort were not done, 
the result of allowing the Crofters’ Com- 
mission a fresh lease of life and a free 
hand to go and extend in some ill-defined 
way the holdings of the existing crofter 
population, the result would be to entail 
a loss upon the present landowner, to 
render valueless portions of the High- 
lands which were now economically 
cultivated, and to aggravate the existing 
evil. So much for sins of omission. He 
had something more serious to say as to 
sins of commission in the Bill. Speaking 


Mr. Graham Murray. 





leaseholds and to certain crofting 
counties. The only justification given 
by the Government when the Crofters 
Act of 1886 was introduced and when 
the present Bill was brought in was the 
historical origin, and the Secretary for 
Scotland said that he looked on the 
crofter class as persons who had an his- 
torical justification for being given these 
lands. This had been answered over and 
over again. The Bill was open to the 
grave objection that it interfered with 
contracts, though he knew that, in the 
minds of some hon. Gentlemen, who 
broke contracts by the dozen, that was a 
small thing. The Irish analogy was no 
justification for this proposal, though his 
right hon. Friend, Mr. Balfour, was 
twitted with having broken contracts in 
one of his Acts. But what happened in 
the Irish Land Acts was that when the 
leases expired the holders under the 
existing law got the status of crofters, 
whereas no one in Scotland acquired the 


i status of a crofter by effluxion of time. 
not to be overlooked. His point was, | 
that in this, which he called the legiti- | 


What was done in Ireland was simply to 
accelerate the period which would cer- 
tainly come; but this Bill proposed to 
bring in for the first time a set of persons 
who, under the original proposals, were 
never crofters at all. The effect of apply- 
ing the Crofters Act to leases was abso- 
lutely different, according to the portion 
of Scotland which was thought of when 
prescribing the application. He was 
willing to admit that, so far as the 
original crofting districts were concerned, 
there was really no practical reason why 
the Crofters Act should not be made 
applicable to leaseholders. In the west 
of those districts he had been referring 
to leaseholders were few and far between, 
though, in other portions of the High- 
land districts—notably the eastern fringe 
of the crofting counties—they would find 
more leaseholds, and that was one of the 
places where, not unnaturally, trouble 
arose, as it did at Ardens. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland took the enormous 
responsibility of practically refusing his 
assistance to allow the Queen’s Writ to 
run when the case against the rents had 
never been heard and when there was 
nothing more than a popular clamour 
against those rents. So far as the real 
Highland counties were concerned, he 
did not believe that the proposal to apply 
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the Act to leaseholders would do one 
whit of harm. But, when they came to 
connect that with the proposal in the 
present Bill—and he maintained that 
they could not separate the two—when 
they came to a proposal to apply the Act 
to new counties, it became a proposition 
of the greatest magnitude and one to the 
importance of which he believed the 
House and the Government had not 
awoke. Whiat were these people in the 
east? An unfortunate play had been 
made upon the word “ crofter,” which 
simply meant a small farmer, who had a 
small piece of land with a rental of, say, 
£10 to £12 a year, who lived on his 
farm. He might eke out his existence by 
other employment, if he could get it, but, 
primarily, he was a farmer, and he was 
only called a crofter because he happened 
to live in a crofter parish. But who 
were the people to whom this Bill was to 
apply? They were no more like the 
original crofters than a householder in 
London was like a tenant in the north of 
England. Asa peasant he was admirable. 
He was a peasantof which any State would 
be proud, and probably no other parts of 
the country could show such a splendid 
record of self-advancement as that shown 
by the small peasants of Elgin and Nairn, 
East Aberdeenshire, and other counties 
in the East. Again and again cases 
would be found of men who had begun 
as ploughmen, and who, after living on 
small crofts of the value of £12 a year, 
had migrated. The descendants of such 
men often possessed the best farms in 
the countryside. This was a peasantry 
that was willing to move wherever 
improved conditions of life were likely to 
be obtained. These peasants did not 
live in townships and were not chained 
to particular holdings. In the East 
hereditary tenancy was a very rare 
thing, and this rarity was not the result 
of evictions, which were comparatively 
unknown, but of the migrations of the 
tenants with a view to the improvement 
of their fortunes. Land legislation 
applicable to the west might very well 
be inapplicable to the East. In the 
East there was no congestion and no 
subdivision of holdings, and that the 
relations between the landlords and the 
tenants were, on the whole, perfectly 
satisfactory could not be denied. There 
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could be no confiscation, because im- 
provements were not executed by the 
tenants. There was, therefore, no justi- 
fication for the establishment of any 
system of the nature of dual ownership. 
In certain places, no doubt, tenants had 
built their own houses, but where that 
had been done the rents were very small 
and the leases had been treated as 
improving leases. But in East Aber- 
deenshire the improvements had been 
effected by the estates. Did the Secretary 
for Scotland know what the effect of his 
own Bill would be? Did he understand 
the details of the systems prevailing in 
East Aberdeenshire? For example, did 
the right hon. Gentleman know what 
“dead inventory” was? It was the 
custom on estates for the landlord to 
supply the stone and lime for a house 
and for the tenant to provide the wood- 
work. <A tenant who left had a claim to 
be reimbursed for the value of the wood- 
work either by the incoming tenant or 
by the landlord, and if the latter paid 
for it and thus became the proprietor of 
the whole structure the term “dead 
inventory” was applied to the transac- 
tion. He did not think that the House 
yet realised in how extraordinary and 
haphazard a way this Bill would be 
applied. The original Crofters’ Act of 
1886 declared a crofter to be a man who 
resided upon a holding from year to year 
in a crofting parish, and it defined a 
crofting parish in which there was 
evidence of any common grazing within 
80 years. Under this Bill, however, a 
leaseholder would be able to claim to 
be a crofter if only he resided in a parish 
conforming to the description of a 
crofting parish. The Secretary for 
Scotland, in introducing the Bill, tried 


to justify his proposals by saying 
that the old distinction between 
the clans and the lowlands did not 


coincide with the county boundary ; but 
did the right hon. Gentleman think that 
it coincided with the parish boundary ? 
The origin of parishes was wrapt in the 
mists of antiquity, it was concealed 
among the records of a defunct ecclesias- 
ticism. But in respect of the applica- 


tion of this Bill, the question whether a 
locality should have the benefit of a land 
court would depend upon the existence 
of a record that within 80 years two or 
more men had had common grazing in 
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the parish. Had the Government formed 
any idea as to the number of parishes to 
which the Bill would apply? He doubted 
whether they had made the necessary 
inquiries, and he felt certain that the 
Secretary for Scotland did not realise the 
extent and scope of his own measure. It 
would give fixity of tenure to small 
leaseholders in parishes declared to be 
crofting parishes ; it would create a set 
of small occupancy entails. They used to 
hear a great deal about the desirability of 
the free transfer of land. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who favoured that policy 
ought to consider this a_ retrograde 
measure. By establishing these small 
leasehold tenancies in the way proposed 
they would, of course, paralyse estate 
management, and would discourage im- 
provements by the landlord. How far 
was the operation of this Bill to extend ? 
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Could it be supposed that its operation | 


would be kept within the arbitrary lines 
laid down by the Secretary for Scotland! 
Was the Bill to apply to Perthshire, and 
if to Perthshire why should it not apply 


to Fife? In almost every condition large | 


parts of the two counties were exactly 
similar. Carse of Gowrie was just one 
of those places which would be declared 
to consist of crofting parishes, because, 
though rich and fertile itself, it was 
hemmed in by the Sidlaw Hills, where 


there must be places where there had | 


been common grazing within 80 years. 
Digressing for a moment he wished to 
say a word in defence of the attitude 
which he had always taken up on the 
subject of the application of crofter 
legislation to his own constituency. In 
Bute the tenancies were mostly large and 
the Crofters’ Act would therefore notapply. 
Arran again would get no benefit from 
the Crofters Act. It was not a crofting 
island, as now understood; it was a 
house-letting county. The normal popu- 
lation of Arran was 5,000; in the 
summer-time it was 25,000. He knew 
places where the people got £12 and £14 
a month in the summer months for 
letting, and where the rent they were 
at present paying was £1 a vear. Suppose 
the rent were reduced by 10s. a year, 
what benefit would it be to them? But 
if the House was going to take the island 
out of the present management and make 
the owner a mere rent-charger, then he 
could not be expected to keep the estate 
as he had done for the benefit of the 
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Arran people; and once they opened 
the door to the ordinary building specu- 
|lator, the days of Arran lodging-keepers 
|were gone, and the people would be 
/ruined. He maintained there was abso- 
|lutely no call, in anything connected 
with the management of the estate, for 
‘the application of the Act. As they 
‘could not stop this movement by the 
‘arbitrary line of a county, so they could 
‘not stop it by the arbitrary line of £30. 
If they were going to give the status of 
|a crofter and the advantages of the Land 
| Court to tenants under £30, how about 
the man who pays £30 10s.? Was he 
going to sit down tamely and not agitate 
for what his neighbours had got? And 
lastly, how was the Government ever 
| going to stop it according to the fanciful 
delimitation of a particular parish? He 
had used his best endeavours to find out 
the number of parishes to which the 
Act could be applied under the extra- 
ordinary test of a common grazing—he 
had very good information with regard 
to Forfarshire—and he said confidently 
that there they found parishes side by 
side, with tenants under exactly the 
same conditions, and yet, just because in 
one parish there happened to be some old 
moss, some old bit of common grazing, it 
was to be declared a crofting parish, and 
the other was to be left out in the cold. 
Did they suppose such a state of things 
would ever be allowed to go on? The 
parish which was not favoured would, of 
at once begin an agitation in 
order to get similar advantages. The 
meaning of that was that if they passed 
this Bill they would be doing nothing 
less than passing a Land Act for Scot- 
land. He had put down an Amendment 
on the Paper; but on mature consider- 
ation, he did not propose to move it, be- 
cause he did not intend to make hon. 
Gentlemen opposite a present of an 
attitude which was not his, nor that of 
|those who sat beside and behind him, 
| by saying that under no conditions was 
janything to be done for the crofters. 
'He had indicated clearly enough what 
portion of the Bill was legitimate ; but 
other portions contained provisions which 
had no right to a place in the Bill at all. 
| They were ill-considered provisions, the 
application of which the Government at 
_present did not see and could not know. 
| They were principles which, if put into 
| practice, meant nothing less than a Land 
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Court for Scotland—he might say for| was suitable for the improvement of the 
the United Kingdom. If they were to existing holdings. If they wanted to 
have a Land Court for the United King- |fulfil the conditions which the Com- 


dom, at least let them face the question.) ._. . . 
| missioners laid down, and which the hon. 


To the landlords of Scotland, and espe- | dl d Gent! 
cially to the smaller landlords, such a| #4 learned Gentleman approved-—that 


Court might mean destruction, and they | the occupants of these lands must be 
had a right to re-echo the old ery of Ajax: selected with care, how could they select 
“At least let us perish by the light of | them with greater care than by taking 
day.” They wished, of course, to move | the crofters who already were established 
such Amendments as would destroy that | in their crofts as farmers, whohad learned 
part of the Bill in Committee—if the everything from father to son, who were 
Bill ever reached Committee ; and if the | men of established position in the neigh- 
Government did not accept those Amend-| bourhood, and if they were to be called 
ments then they would think it their | upon to pay a fair rent, using the words 
duty to divide on the Third Reading. _| in the statutory sense, for their holdings, 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | what better guarantee could they have 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow,|than that they were crofters under the 
Bridgeton) admitted the knowledge and | statute, paying a fair and statutory rent. 
grasp of his subject shown by the hon.| It was no small matter that a Bill had 
and learned Member, but a great part| been introduced increasing by twenty 





of his speech was really directed not only 


against the Bill, but essentially against | 
Now there 


the Crofters Act of 1886. 
was not one principle in the Bill—there 
was scarcely one detail—which Parlia- 
ment had not approved, or intended to 
approve, no less than nine years ago. 


All that the Bill did was to supplement | 
the deficiencies which Parliament left in | 


the Act of 1886—deficiencies, he was 


bound to say, as few as ever were left in | 


an Act of that importance—to supple- 
ment them, and then to extend the Act 
to other parts of Scotland, not altering 
its 
class of persons to whom it was to be 
applied, but leaving it as it was, as it is, 
as he hoped it would be, an Act for the 
benefit of the crofters in Scotland where- 
ever crofters might be found. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said the Commis- 
sion appointed three years ago made no 
recommendations which applied at all to 
the Bill as brought in by the Govern- 
ment; but that was not the case, for 


the Commissioners reported that they | 


had been able to schedule lands suitable 
for profitable occupation by industrial 
tenants, adding that the occupants of 


this land must be selected with great | 


care, and must only pay a fair rent 


for the holding, using those words in| 
The Commission | 


the statutory sense. 


scheduled 439,000 acres of land. That 


was to say, roughly speaking, twenty | 


times as much Jand as had already 
been granted to the crofters in exten- 
sion of their holdings, and which 


character, not altering in any way the | 


|times the amount of land which was 
available to be given in the extension of 
existing crofters’ holdings and laying 
down conditions under which that land 
could be so given instead, as at present 
was the case under the Act of 1886, of it 
only being given in such small portions 
as not at all to fulfil the intentions of 
Parliament? The hon. and learned 
|Member referred with something of 
regret to the state of the Lewis. Every 
hon. Member in that House knew some- 
thing as to the condition of the Lewis, 
and all would gladly do something to 
improve that condition. But hon. Mem- 
bers must take to mind the fact that this 
question of the crofters was not only or 
mainly a question of congestion. The 
complaint was that the Highlands of 
Scotland were now much more thinly 
inhabited than in the old days, and that 
land which ought to be cultivated, and 
which ought to breed a fine race of men, 
living in happiness, was devoted to other 
| purposes—to the exclusive possession of 
sheep farms and, to a less degree than 
many imagined but still to a certain 
degree, to sporting purposes. The Lewis, 
happily, was not all the Highlands. It 
was not even a characteristic district of 
the Highlands. The evils of the High- 
lands were different, and they were great. 
Instead of there being an enormous 
population and no land which could be 
cultivated by men there was a very sparse 
population indeed, and a great deal of 
|land which, with advantage both to the 
farmers and the public, would raise cattle 
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man made an allusion to the Duke of 
Argyll and to his(Sir George Trevelyan’s) 
estate in Northumberland. He had not 
spoken or written on this subject from 
that day to this. The truth of the story 
of his estate was this. In one of those 
terrible snowstorms about seven or eight 
years ago the Duke of Argyll did their 
county the honour of being snowed up in 
the latitude of Morpeth. He was snowed 
up for about 60 hours, and, he was glad 
to say, received that hospitality, which 
any man would be proud to give him, 
from a neighbour of his. The Duke of 
Argyll, who was for very good reasons 
annoyed at the drift of crofter legislation 
recently, spent this time in what he 
called getting up his (Sir George’s) estate, 
and as the result of this study did him 
the honour of publishing in The Scotsman 
more than 12 columns of large print 
describing what went on on that property. 
His Grace said, among other things, that 
in the old days—150 or 200 years ago— 
there had been a large crofting population, 
but there was no such population now. 
He was not going to indulge in the bad 
taste of telling how his estate was 
managed, and would leave that to general 
report. The great charge made against 
him by the Duke was that, while he 
spoke of noble Lords in the Highlands 
devoting large spaces of land to pleasure, 
there was a portion of his own land, 
called Wallingham Demesne, upwards of 
2,700 acres, entirely devoted to pleasure. 
The whole of these 2,700 acres, with the 
exception of a garden of reasonable size, 
was pasture held generally in single 
fields by the upland farmers, and which 
now, he was very glad to say, under the 
new Parish Councils Act, would be cut 
up to a considerable extent in holdings 
of four acres for allotments. That wasa 
specimen of the facts which the Duke of 
Argyll stated with regard to his estate. 
It never was a crofting property, and 
Northumberland was not a crofting 
county. He did not believe that 150 or 
200 years ago there were a dozen, or 
even six, small freeholders in any part of 
the property. He thought it best to 
leave the Duke of Argyll’s charges 
absolutely alone, and from that day to 
this he had heard nothing more about 
them, and he believed they fell absolutely 
dead upon the public, and they had only 
confirmed his habitual practice of never 
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|The hon. and learned Member said there 





was nothing in the report of the Com- 
missioners which the Government had 
put into their Bill. He thought that 
was a proof that the hon. Gentleman had 
not studied it very carefully. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY inter- 
posed the observation that that was 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Caithness. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he would 
then answer the hon. Member for 
Caithness. In the first place, there were 
these 439,000 acres which had been 
scheduled for the purpose of being avail- 
able for the extension of crofters’ 
holdings. Then there were the very 
strong recommendations of the Com- 


missioners that rules should be 
laid down regulating the grazing 
rights of crofters and the number 
of cattle they were allowed to 


place on common grazing. That had 
been followed out in the Bill. Then 
there was the suggestion with regard to 
the club farm system, which had also 
been followed out. A much more im- 
portant recommendation was that in 
which these eight gentlemen, of all 
parties in politics, and of every sort of 
calling and position, united in making 
a set and careful panegyric on the 
benefits which the Crofters Act had 
conferred on all classes in those parts of 
the Highlands where it had been put 
into operation. The Government had 
embodied in their Bill that opinion of 
the Commissioners—first, by extending it 
to those leaseholders who had hitherto 
been outside its scope; and then, by 
extending it to those other parts of the 
Highlands which had not at present the 
benefit of its provisions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted the Supplementary Report 
of the hon. Member for East Renfrew. 
He could only speak with great respect 
of any production to which his hon. 
Friend had put his name, because he was 
sure every Member of the House must 
be very grateful to him for the immense 
amount of work he did at the expense 
of so much time and trouble. The hon. 
Member stated that the land scheduled 
for the specific purposes of the Report 
could only be profitably cultivated and 
advantageously occupied under a well- 
considered scheme of land purchase by a 
representative body, with full powers of 
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carrying out properly all the regulations, 
both as to the selection of tenants for 
new holdings and also the occupation of 
all the grazing scheduled. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member with re- 
gard to that large portion of land to be 
given to new buildings, but he entirely 
disagreed with him as to the part which 
could be given for the enlargement of 
existing farms. He thought that ought 
to be regulated, as now, by the existing 
Crofters’ Commission, and ought, as now 
to be given to the crofters. Then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
hon. Member for East Renfrew and his 
two colleagues, Mr. Forsythe and Mr. 
Gordon, very properly did not content 
themselves with a mere short and lucid 
Report, but gave a scheme. What was 
their proposal? Their first proposal was 
that there should be a system of land 
purchase ; that the land should be bought 
by the public from the proprietors and 
then distributed among the new crofters. 
But out of what fund and by what body? 
They proposed it should be done by the 
county councils. He must say their ex- 
perience of the county councils in the 
Highlands, admirably as they did their 
work in many particulars, did not incline 
him to think they could take the place 
of the Crofters’ Commission, or that in 
any case they would be a proper body 
to be middlemen and brokers between 
the landlords and the tenants. In the 
summer of 1894 careful inquiries were 
made as to what use the county councils 
had made of the Small Holdings Act and 
the Allotments Act, and the result was 
that at that time, in the counties of 
Argyll, Bute, Elgin, Fife, Orkney, 
Sutherland, and certain Lowland counties, 
applications had been received in some 
cases in considerable number from the 
poorer people in these counties for allot- 
ments and small holdings, but the county 
councils, after due inquiry and con- 
sideration, resolved not to put the 
Acts into operation; and he must 
say he met his hon. Friend on the 
threshold and declared that he 
thought the county council was not 
the body to be instrusted with this duty. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
urged that no land should be divided 
unless the whole plot was taken up by 
the county council. To that he could 
not consent. It would be a fatal objec- 
tion if, when there was a great mass of 
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land scheduled as available, a few 
crofters should not be able to get a 
certain portion of it unless the county 
council was willing to take it all over. 
He could not agree either with the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member that the sheriff and not the 
Crofters’ Commission should settle legal 
disputes. The Crofters’ Commission was 
the cheapest body, so far as he knew, 
that ever dealt with great questions 
between man and man. Something like 
£5 was the outside of the expenses of 
almost the largest transaction which 
could be conducted by the Crofters’ 
Commission, while before the sheriffs 
court the very minimum expense would 
be £40 or £50. But this was not only 
a question of cheapness ; it was a ques- 
tion of administrative efficiency and 
experience, and he thought it would be 
an evil day if Parliament were to throw 
aside the admirable experience which 
the Crofters’ Commission had obtained 
and the great confidence which, he did 
not hesitate to say, it had acquired from 
all classes of the community. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained that 
the Government had not put into their 
Bill any protection to the farmer—with 
the exception of the clause which enabled 
the rent to be regulated by the Crofters’ 
Commission—when a portion of his land 
was taken for crofters. In the opinion 
of the Government no such protection 
was needed, because their Bill was an 
Amendment of the Crofters’ Act, which 
in Sub-section 3 of Clause 13 enacted 
that no land forming part of any farm 
should be assigned for the enlargement 
of a crofters’ holding unless the Crofters’ 
Commission were satisfied that the land 
could be so assigned without material 
damage to the letting value of the farm. 
No injustice had been done in that 
respect hitherto, and there was nothing 
in the class of men who administered the 
Act, or in the manner in which the Act 
was administered, to apprehend that any 
injustice would be done in the future. 
In the latter part of his speech the hon. 
and learned Gentleman attacked the 
Government rather severely for what he 
called their sins of commission. The 
policy of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and of those who sat around him—a 
policy which he (Sir G. Trevelyan) was 
glad they had determined to adopt—was 
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to allow the Bill to get a Second Read- 
ing, and then in Committee to attack 
those sins of commission by proposing in 
detail to leave them out of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman objected to 
the extension of the advantages of the 
Crofters’ Act of 1886 to leaseholders. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman objected 
to interference with contracts, and said 
that, in the minds of Members of the 
Government, contracts were small things, 
and that they would break contracts by 
the dozen, which induced an hon. 
Gentleman on the Government Benches 
to remark that the late Conservative 
Government had in [Ireland broken 
150,000 contracts. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman thereupon tried to lay down 
certain points of difference between Irish 
leaseholders and Scotch leaseholders. He 
thought then, as he thought on previous 
occasions when he had heard the same 
argument, that those distinctions would 
not hold water in the manner in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman en- 
deavoured to enforce them, but that, 
on the contrary, they enormously 
strengthened the case for the Govern- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the difference between the 
Irish Act and the Bill before the House 
was that the Irish farmer-leaseholder, 
under the Act of 1881, acquired the 
status of a present tenant on the expiry 
of his lease; but that the Scotch lease- 
holding crofter did not get the benefit of 
the Act of 1886 on the expiry of his 
lease. What did that mean? It meant 
that the Irish farmer-leaseholder did not 
get the benefit of the Act of 1881 at the 
time it was passed; but that he was to 
get it at a future time, and that the 
Scotch leasehold-crofter did not get the 
benefit of the Act of 1886 at the time, 
nor was he to get it at any future time. 
Two wrongs did not make a right. The 
Scotch farmer was in a worse position 
than the Irish farmer; but he denied 
that that was a reason for keeping the 
Scotch farmer in that position ; and he 
maintained that every argument in sup- 
port of giving to the Irish leaseholder 
the benefit of the Land Act held good in 
favour of giving to the Scotch lease- 
holding crofter the benefit of the Crofters 
Act. The origin and character and 
nature of the leaseholder’s farm were the 
same as the farms of the people around 
him. But he saw his neighbours’ rents 
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reduced, and their futures absolutely 
secured, while his rent remained un- 
touched, and in some cases remained at 
the figure at which it stood 20 or 30 
years ago, although since then the rents 
of English farmers and Lowland Scotch 
farmers had been reduced by economic 
causes by, on an average, 25 per cent. 
He did not understand the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to seriously dis- 
approve of his action, or rather his want 
of action, in regard to the Ardens 
crofters. What happened in that case ? 
The Standing Joint Committee of 
Sutherland, who had control of the 
police, refused unanimously, with the 
exception of the sheriff, to call in the 
aid of the police of other counties for 
the purpose of serving writs of eviction 
on the crofters, which the sheriff in- 
formed them could not be done by their 
own police; and they refused to take 
that action, not for motives of economy, 
but because of the state of the public 
mind in regard to the condition of the 
crofter - leaseholders. He might have 
overridden the decision of the Standing 
Joint Committee, But he did not do 


so; and the present quiet of those dis- 


tricts, and the conferences which had 
taken place between the landlords and 
tenants in those districts, convinced him 
that he had taken the right course in 
preventing those poor people from being 
turned out of their crofts, against the 
opinion, apparently, of all classes in 
their own county, until Parliament could 
give them that relief which he hoped 
they would maintain through the instru- 
mentality of that Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member had said that, so far as 
real crofters were concerned, he did not 
object to the extension of the benefit of 
the Act of 1886 even to leaseholders, 
but that what he did object to was the 
extension of the Act to counties which 
would bring in men who were not real 
crofters. It was impossible that any- 
one who was not a real crofter could be 
brought in under the Bill, owing to the 
strict definitions of “crofter” and 
“crofter parish” in the Act of 1886. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
asked him whether he had made any 
inquiries as to whether there were crofter 
parishes in the counties set forth in the 
Bill. He had made the most careful 
inquiries in the quarters where the most 
authoritative information in regard to 
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the Highlands was to be obtained, and he | 


had received the most satisfactory infor- 
mation that there were crofter parishes 
answering to the description in the Act 
in every one of those counties. It was 
also said by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that there might be one single 
crofter in a parish which would make 
the parish answer to the description in 
the Act; and that, therefore, every 


On the contrary, he was informed that 
a parish was never constituted a 
crofter parish on account of one in- 
dividual, and that there was a consider- 
able number of crofters in every parish 
which had been constituted a crofter 
parish. The Chairman of the Crofters’ 
Commission had stated that there was 
rarely any difficulty in answering the 
question whether a parish was a crofters’ 
parish or not. Out of 150 crofting 
parishes there were only six or seven 
in which special inquiries had to be 
made in order to decide whether or not 
they were properly crofting parishes. 
He was informed that one and all of 
those who had received benefit from the 
Crofters Act were undoubted crofters, 
and that there would not be the slightest 
difficulty in confining the advantages of 
this new Bill to undoubted crofters if 
the limit of £30 were preserved ; and the 
Government considered it was quite 
necessary to preserve that limit. When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman talked 
about paralysing estate management, 
and taking away from the landlord any 
inducement to make improvements, he 
was denouncing and attacking the 
original Bill. The effect of the original 
Bill had been on the Highlands in general 
most satisfactory. The hon. and learned 
Member said he proposed to withdraw 
his Amendment. He did not deny that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did his 
best in his speech to prove that the 
Amendment was just. The Amendment 
consisted of three parts. In the first 
place, it stated— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent Bill, while interfering with contractual 
rights without adequate justification—’’ 


The present Bill did not interfere with 
any contractual rights which had not 
already been interfered with by the Act 
passed by both Houses of Parliament 
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nine years ago—an Act which had 
worked to the admirable benefit of the 
districts to which it had been applied. 
There was nothing whatever in this Bill 
which violated this principle which was 
not violated in the Crofters Act. The 
next part of the Amendment to which 
he would refer was that the Bill— 


‘‘is not calculated to diminish the difficulties 


| which have in recent years arisen between the 


leaseholder in that parish could be| 
brought under the benefits of the Act. | 


different classes of the community.” 


Now, nothing was more certain than 
that in the Highlands one great and un- 
doubted advantage of the Crofters Act 
had been, first of all, entirely to do away 
with the friction and ill-feeling that 
existed between the great mass of the 
people and the Government, and, in the 
next place, to do away with very nearly 
all the ill-feeling and friction that existed 
between landlords and tenants. The 
landlords, as well as tenants, had 
gained. The landlords got their rents— 
reduced rents certainly—and they lost 
nothing by not being allowed to exact 
the nominal arrears. To that part of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment he must give an absolute denial. 
And then came the middle of the 
Amendment—viz., that the Bill does not 


“provide means for the improvement of the 
material condition of the rer crofters and 
cottars in the Highlands, and the alleviation of 
the distress due to the redundancy of popula- 
tion in the overcrowded townships.’ 


He did not say that was altogether cor- 
rect, but, even supposing it was, that 
was not a reason for neglecting the Bill. 
The last great proposal for the benefit of 
the crofter was the Bill of 1886. There 
was an Amendment brought forward on 
the Second Reading. That Amendment 
said— 

“that the distress and overcrowding of the 


Highlands ought to be relieved by crofter 
emigration.”’ 


That Amendment had been put into 
practical shape by high-minded, public- 
spirited men, who had the resources of 
this great country at their command, 
and it had resulted in a sad and lament- 
able failure—a failure in which there 
was no bright spot whatever; and he 
was bound to say he thought the crofters 
could only look back to that Amend- 
ment as to a well-meant endeavour, for 
reasons with which they did not agree, 
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to deprive them of the benefit which 
legislation eventually gave them. He 
thought that part of the hon. and learned 
Member’s Amendment, which said that 


the Bill was insufficient to remove the | 
overcrowding of the congested districts, | 


could only be regarded as a sort of in- 
direct means of delaying and defeating 
the measure. He was glad the hon. and 
learned Member did not want to delay 
and defeat the measure as a whole, and 
had withdrawn the Amendment. He 
did not think that in his speech the hon. 
and learned Member had given any 
valid reason against any single provision 
of the Bill, and he earnestly hoped that 
the Bill would become law very much in 
the shape in which it was now before 
the House. 

*Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Renfrew- 
shire, E.) said, he approached the con- 
sideration of the Bill in the same spirit 
in which he had embarked on his duties as 
a member of the Highland Commission, 
that was to say—with an anxious, 
and even eager, desire to support and 
uphold every proposal that he believed 
could really re-act to the benefit of the 
crofter population. That being the case, 
he found that the leading principles of 
the Bill were principles to which he was 
entirely and out-right opposed. There 
was not the slightest reason, historical or 
physical, why the Bill should be con- 
fined to the counties named init. There 
was no reason whatever that he could 
see why if the Bill was good for those 
counties it was not good for every other 
county in Scotland, or to the northern 
counties of England, if not, indeed, to 
the whole of England. At any rate 
he would be justified in examining 
the Bill as though it were not 
limited to certain counties, but applied 
to all the counties of Scotland. It 
was necessary to recall what the 
Crofters Act of 1886 was, what its pro- 
visions were, and why it was applied to 
certain counties. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland seemed 
to have formed an exaggerated estimate 
of the value of that Act. It was quite 
true, as was shown in the Report of the 
Commission which he signed, that new 
houses had been put up since the passing 
of the Act. The Commissioners stated : 


“We found new and improved houses and 
buildings erected by the crofters themselves 
since the passing of the Act.”’ 
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But he could not recall more than three 
or four in any one of the townships they 
visited. Hon. Members must not run 
away with the idea that the Crofters 
Act had been an unadulterated benefit 
wherever applied. It carried with it 
the most dangerous principle that could 
be applied to agricultural holdings, be 
they large or small, and that was the 
principle of dual ownership. They had 
seen how much evil that principle had 
worked in Ireland. Whatever good the 

Crofters Act had done, it had done 
it in spite of this inherent principle. 
In scores and hundreds of cases of 
well - managed estates the proprietors 
had been accustomed to _ provide 
material for building and_ repairs, 
but the moment the principle of dual 
ownership was brought into play they 
very naturally could not be expected to 
continue to do that. So far as the Act 
had succeeded at all, he regarded it as a 
drastic remedy. It had been applied 
with a certain amount of success to a set 
of very special circumstances, but to say 
that because it had been successful when 
applied to special circumstances it should 
be extended to other parts of Scotland 
was as much as to say that because they 
found a strong remedy succeeded with a 
patient lying seriously ill they should 
apply the same drastic remedy to every 
man in health. He was afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman also took too favour- 
able a view of the question of arrears 
since the passing of the Crofters Act. 
Any one who had read the Report of 
the Highland Commission would be 
amazed at the amount of the arrears 
in the Island of Lewis. When the 
Royal Commissioners visited that 
place fair rents had been fixed, and 
yet the arrears on the fair rents 
amounted to no less asum than £12,000. 
In the southern portion of Skye there 
were 12 parishes where the fair rents 
totalled up to £428 5s., and where, in 
1893, the Royal Commission found that 
the arrears outstanding amounted to over 
£1,000. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Was that 
on the estate books ? 

*Mr. SHAW STEWART said, that 
those figures were given by Mr. Mac- 
intosh, factor to Lord Macdonald, and 
though he was cross-examined at con- 
siderable length his statement was 
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unshaken. He was certain that it aston- 
ished the friends of the hon. Member op- 
posite at the time. He gave that fact to 
indicate that there was a reverse side to 
the shield, which it was only prudent to 
bear in mind when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite spoke of the Crofters’ 
Act of 1886 as an unadulterated success. 
He wished to speak with all respect of 
the Chairman of the Crofter Commission. 
He had served under him on _ the 
Royal Commission for over two 
years, and he had nothing but regard 
and friendship for the Chairman person- 
ally. But while he had the greatest 
respect for Sheriff Brand, and equal 
respect for and confidence in the other 
gentlemen who worked with him, believ- 
ing that they had fulfilled their duties very 
well, he thought it was timethat the Crof- 
ter Commission came to an end, because 
they had nearly finished all the work 
which they had to do in the Highlands. 
For nine years that Commission had been 
going about at a cost to the country of 
between £7,000 and £9,000 a year. The 
cost of the Commission up to the present 
time amounted to something like 


£67,000, and last year the estimate 


was for more than £7,000. Looking 
to the report of last year’s pro- 
ceedings, he found that while the Com- 
mission inspected some 540 crofts, the 
reduction in rent which they found it 
necessary to make did not amount to 
£250. The applications numbered 14, 
and of those 12 were diminished, and 2 
were sustained. Of course there was 
a certain amount of work still to 
be done; but it could perfectly well, 
and more cheaply, be overtaken by the 
local sheriffs assisted by two local 
assessors. This opinion was shared by 
many who had watched the proceedings 
of the Commission ; and if it were correct, 
then it was time that the Commission 
came to an end. Yet the House was 
now face to face with a proposal to give 
the Commission a fresh lease of life in 
another direction altogether. He did 
not think that the Members of the 
Government had understood what would 
be the results of the application to other 
counties. The Secretary for Scotland 
endeavoured to meet the argument of his 
hon. and learned Friend by saying thatthe 
proposal was quite safe, because, in the 
first place, it had to be determined what 
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Gentleman said that in the Highland 
counties no crofting parish had been 
found to be such except where 
there were a number of crofters 
already living there. But that was 
simply because the Act then applied 
to parishes which consisted mainly of 
crofters. It was now proposed, however, 
to apply the Act to parishes where 
crofters in the real sense of the word did 
not exist, had not for years existed, or 
perhaps had never existed atall. It was 
no exaggeration to say that there could 
be found numerous instances of the fol- 
lowing kind in the counties to which 
it was proposed to extend the Bill. 
A 30 acre wood had been cut down 
within the last eight years, and the owner 
had not replanted it. He granted the 
grazing to two or three small tenants in 
the neighbourhood. The fact of that 
common grazing granted to tenants 
at less than £30 a year, was enough to 
establish that parish as a crofting parish, 
and to admit to the Act numbers of 
other men who might be living in that 
parish, not only as leaseholders but 
as tenants from year-to-year, and who 
would be astonished to be told that they 
were crofters. In some parts of For- 
farshire these year-to-year tenants were 
not at all uncommon, and numbers 
of year-to-year tenants as well as lease- 
holders would be admitted all over these 
counties, and to an extent which he did 
not believe was contemplated by the 
Government or their Scotch supporters. 
They might say that this would do no 
harm. But it would be sowing the 
seeds of strife for future generations to 
extend this principle of dual ownership 
in the land. For some years the evil of 
this principle in Ireland had been 
patent, and every means for bringing it 
to an end, such as the Ashbourne 
Act, had been welcomed. But in the 
face of this example, Parliament was 
calmly asked to apply this very principle, 
not only to the crofting counties in the 
North of Scotland, but to every single 
county in Scotland. He could not 
imagine a more serious blow to the 
struggling industry of agriculture all 
over Scotland. As to the second part 
of the Bill, it was not too much to say 
that it was almost an insult to the 
crofting community to offer them this 
measure. For two years nothing had 


was a crofting parish; and the right hon. | been done in the direction of legislation to 
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relieve the pressing needs of some of 
the congested districts of the highlands ; 
they had been told to wait for the Re 
port of the Highlands and Islands Com- 
mission. That Commission had sche- 
duled an immense quantity of land ; and, 
indeed, he and his colleagues had been 
taken to task for agreeing to such a 
schedule. But he called his colleague 
opposite to witness that the greatest 
care was taken to combine in the 
schedule land suitable for new holdings 
with land suitable for grazing. His 
hon. Friend could not contend that the 
Royal Commissioners contemplated that 
part of the land which they set apart for 
grazing being dealt with separately, 
instead of as a whole in connection with 
the land for new holdings. 

*Mr. J. MACLEOD (Sutherlandshire) : 
I take exception to that statement at 
once. The land referred to in the Bill 
is stated in the Report as scheduled pink 
“for extension of existing holdings.” 

*Mr. SHAW STEWART said, that 
he at any rate had no conception that a 
Bill would be introduced dealing with 
land set apart for grazing quite 


separately from land set apart for new 


holdings. The latter was that which 
was nearest the crofter’s heart. It was 
what he wanted first and most sorely ; 
and to propose any measure for the 
crofter’s benefit which did not provide 
for the establishment of new holdings 
was practically to give him a stone 
when he was asking for bread. 
He was aware that in thus criticising 
the measure it would be a fair retort to 
ask him, “What better remedy would you 
propose?” He spoke for no one in the 
House but himself, but he did speak for 
two of his colleagues on the Commission 
—one a practical land valuer, and another 
a Highland laird — who, with him, 
believed that something could be done 
to solve the crofter difficulty by a sys- 
tem of land purchase. He would not 
then go into the details of the scheme of 
land purchase put forward by himself 
and his friends, but would conclude by 
saying that he was so convinced of the 
evil effects which the Bill would have if 
extended beyond the present counties, 
and that it would confer no real benefits 
on existing crofters, that he, for one, 
would be ready unhesitatingly to record 
his vote against it. 
Mr. Shaw Stewart. 
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*Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) said, with reference to 
what had fallen from the last speaker, 
that he would be glad to see the 
Bill made applicable to the whole of 
Scotland as regarded that class of 
persons in the position of the crofters. 
He was not, however, in a position to 
speak except for the constituents whom 
he represented. On behalf of them he 
tendered to the Secretary for Scotland 
his sincere thanks for having brought in 
a Bill to extend the Crofters’ Act 
to the north-east counties of Scot- 
land. The main and _ substantial 
object of his constituents was to ob 
tain protection for their improve- 
ments. They believed that that protec- 
tion would be given if they had fair 
rents and fixity of tenure; and those 
benefits would be conferred by the 
Crofters’ Act. They were, therefore, 
excessively anxious that the Crofters’ 
Act should be extended to them. He 
had attended many meetings in which 
mixed opinions were held, but at every 
one of them a unanimous vote was re- 
corded in favour of the extension of the 
Crofters’ Act. So unanimous was the 
opinion on this subject that even his 
opponent in the constituency had stated 
publicly that he was prepared to support 
the extension of that Act. The whole 
of the crofters as a class had made their 
own improvements. He had seen them 
at work. These men were very skilful 
and industrious ; he had seen them en- 
gaged in removing boulders, stones, and 
black heather, and in making fine cul- 
tivable soil. They drained bogs and 
laid down drain-pipes ; in short, they 
put into the soil a great deal of capital 
as well as labour. The crofters also 
built their own houses, and many of 
them were very good structures of two 
storeys with slated roofs. But the pre- 
sent state of the law was most unjust, 
because the result of the expenditure 
of all this capital and labour was that 
the property belonged not to the tenant 
but to the landlord. He mentioned a 
case in which a crofter actually pur- 
chased timber of his landlord with hard 
cash. The man put the timber thus 
bought in the roof of the house he was 
building, and as he fitted it into the 
roof it ceased to belong to him—it be- 
came the property of the landlord. The 
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same result happened with the slates ; 
as each slate was nailed down it ceased 
to belong to the tenant. The crofters, 
therefore, grievously needed a reform of 
the law which would remedy this in- 
justice, and which would confer on the 
tenant the ownership of the improve- 
ments he had made. When this Bill 
was first introduced the Leader of the 
Opposition laid some stress on this ques- 
tion of improvements and the right to 
them. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he considered the argument of 
similarity of situation and condition to 
be one deserving of considerable weight. 
The similarity of condition and situation 
between the people in his constituency 
and the crofters in the West Highlands 
consisted in the fact that they almost 
invariably built their own houses and 
created their own improvements—in fact 
they created the land. An Eastern 
philosopher said that that man was the 
best citizen who made two blades of 
grass to grow where one only grew 
before. But here were men among the 
crofting population who made 20 blades 
of grass to grow where only one grew 
before ; and he asserted that the owner- 
ship of 19 of these blades of grass ought 
to be with the tenant, while the one 
blade which formerly belonged to the land- 
lord should belong to him still. All that 
was wanted was a perfectly fair arrange- 
ment. Something had been said with 
referenee to a land - purchase scheme; 
but the crofters did not want the 
ownership of the land so much as 
reasonable security and protection for 
their improvements made by their own 
labour. The Leader of the Opposition 
further said that in the extension of the 
Act a very difficult question had been 
raised, and that he was anxious to safe- 
guard the cases where, for example, the 
landlord had made the improvements. 
The right hon. Gentleman added that 
i a crofting parish it might happen 
that the landlord had made the improve- 
ments, and that they might not be 
secured to him. He agreed in that 
respect with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. If a landlord had made the 
unprovements, by all means let the 
Government secure them to him. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would be willing to agree to 
adefinition of a crofter parish which 
would meet his object of protecting the 
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tenants’ improvements without endanger- 
ing any fair and reasonable rights of the 
landlord—with the latter he had no wish 
to interfere. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman was not aware that he had 
had the honour, in conjunction with some 
of his friends, to bring in a Bill to extend 
the Act to the north-east counties of 
Scotland. The definition of a crofter 
proposed in that Bill was— 

“ The tenant of a holding the annual rent of 
which does not exceed £30 in money, and who 
by himself, or his predecessors in the same 
family, has paid for the larger share of the 


permanent or unexhausted improvements in his 
holding.”’ 


That would provide against any case of 
injustice to the landlord, and perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would give it his 
consideration. He wished also to ask his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether he did not think the time 
had come when the definition of a crofter 
might be advantageously extended. It 
was quite true that the Crofter Commis- 
sion had extended it to all the original 
counties, and he had no reason himself 
to doubt that if it was applicable to 
Sutherland and Caithness, it would be 
applicable to the north-eastern counties. 
At the same time it depended on the 
legal decisions of the Commission, and 
he thought it would give satisfaction 
if it were definitely laid down that 
the authorship of the improvements 
was the test. That would have the 
further advantage that it would in- 
clude other classes who were great 
sufferers at present. In many cases, 
artisans in Scotland, or, as they were 
called there, village tradesmen, had a 
little cottage and holding which they held 
practically in the same way as the 
crofters, and yet they could not get the 
benefit of the Act. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bute had challenged him to 
mention any cases of wholesale eviction 
in Banffshire. He had never made any 
complaint against the landlords of that 
county as a class, but such cases were 
not unknown, and he would refer the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the evictions 
in the Botrarm parish, which occurred not 
so long ago. It was not so much actual 
eviction that he complained of as the 
power of eviction. It was the want of 
security and independence that was com- 
plained of. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bute had also said 
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that he had maintained at a meeting 
that this Bill would make the Crofters 
Act applicable in Banffshire, and that 
another Gentleman said it would 
not. It was true that his opponent 
in that county had been very busy 
telling everybody that this Bill was 
a delusion and a snare, and that the 
Act would not apply at all in a great 
part of the county; but he did not 
appear to have studied the decisions of 
the Crofters’ Commission, nor to hold 
with the Leader of the Opposition that 
this was a very big measure. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I never said it was 
a big measure. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN said, he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that it was a measure which raised 
the most difficult questions and required 
a great deal of discussion. It seemed to 
him that in Parliamentary language 
this meant that there would be great 
difficulty in passing it through the 
House. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Yes, I said it raised 
very difficult questions, but I also said 
that if it was passed it would do very 
little good. 

*Sirm W. WEDDERBURN said, that 
if that was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion he differed from the humble 
people he represented. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to assist in 
getting such a definition as would avoid 
the difficulties to which he had referred, 
and would arrange for the protection of 
the industrious in the improvements 
they had made. 


Mr. BALFOUR: The hon. Gentle- 
man, in the very fair and moderate 
speech he has made, has referred very 
pointedly to what I have said on pre- 
vious occasions, and to the general 
opinions I have expressed on the subject 
of the reform of the laws relating to land 
tenure in the Highlands. The whole 
speech of the hon. Gentleman was in 
favour of a measure which would give 
protection to the small tenants in his 
constituency in their improvements. He 
would be content, it seems, with any 
measure that would carry out that 
object, and his approval of this measure 
is based on the fact that he thinks it 
would afford that protection. But the 
hon. Gentleman must see that, while the 
object he has in view is a very legitimate 

Sir William Wedderburn. 
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object—and it is one in which I entirely 
agree—the machinery proposed in this 
Bill is a very dangerous and clumsy way 
of carrying it out; and, further, that it 
is a very imperfect way. The hon. Gen- 
tleman pleads for the protection of the 
small tenants in their improvements. In 
my opinion small tenants have an abso- 
lute right to be protected; but they 
have no greater right than the big 
tenants, and, therefore, the right ought 
not to be confined to one or two counties 
in the north-east of Scotland. I should 
like to see that protection extended in a 
safe and fair form to all counties in all 
cases in which expenditure by the tenant 
has taken the form of a legitimate im- 
provement of the holding of which he is 
the occupier. But observe that this Bill 
touches but a very small part of the 
Highlands, and but a very small class in 
the counties to which it refers ; and, in 
order thus imperfectly to carry out a 
perfectly legitimate object, the hon. Gen- 
tleman is prepared to support a clause in 
the Bill which contains more anomalies 
than any clause ever introduced into any 
Bill. The particular clause to which I 
allude is, of course, the clause to extend 
the Crofters’ Act to new counties. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland said that there was no principle 
sanctioned in this Bill which did not 
find ample justification in the previous 
legislative efforts of the Government in 
regard to crofter legislation. I entirely 
dissent from that statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the effect which this clause will 
have upon parishes where there is no 
pretence that the holders of land, whether 
large or small holders, are historically or 
economically of the class properly called 
crofters. My hon. Friend near me has 
pointed out with irresistible force that 
under Clause 13 it would be possible, and 
even probable, that parishes could be 
found in these added counties in which 
the mere fact that there were, or had 
been within the last 80 years, two people 
in the enjoyment of a cottage holding 
would enable every tenant under £20, 
whether a new comer to the parish or 
one who had lived there as the last of a 
line of ancestors, to claim to come under 
the Act. The Act would apply not only 
to him, but also to holdings in which 
everything has been done by the owner 
and nothing by the occupier, and would 
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bring them under the scope of legis- 
lation which is admitted to be of so 
exceptional a kind that we ought most 
jealously to watch the smallest extension. 
The right hon. Gentleman appears to 
think it is so great a blessing to put 
these people under the Crofter Commis- 
sion that any excuse is sufficient ground 
for doing it. The whole circumstances 
of a parish may be those which prevail 
in the Lowlands of Scotland, or in 
England, or in France, or in America; 
they may be the familiar conditions 
under which the landlord makes the 
improvements and under which the 
tenant lives under free contract, in which 
there is no interference as between 
one class and another by any body of 
gentlemen having’a right to fix rent or 
to fix the interest on capital ; because if 
you are going to allow the Crofter Com- 
mission to deal with the rent of holdings 
on which the improvements have been 
made by the landlord, you give to that 
Crofter Commission not only the duty of 
fixing the rent on the unimproved value, 
but also the duty of deciding what 
interest the landlord shall get for his 


8 Holdings 


own free expenditure of capital—you 
are going to do that, and on the smallest 


excuse and provocation possible. It is 
true the right hon. Gentleman told us 
that never was a parish declared to be a 
crofting parish unless there was a con- 
siderable body of crofters in it; but he 
forgot that up to the present time the 
Crofters Act has practically been confined 
to counties where the mass of the agri- 
cultural population were crofters. You 
are now going to extend it to counties 
where you will only find a crofter here 
and there in comparatively few parishes 
and possibly in isolation. Is it not 
certain that in such circumstances you 
will find that you will have deliberately 
brought under this crofting system 
parishes and populations who have none 
of the characteristics which a crofting 


parish, by your own definition, ought to | 


possess? Is that a good thing or a bad 
thing? I put on one side the question 
of improvements, because I think hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will admit that the 
declarations made on this side upon the 
subject of protecting tenants in the enjoy- 
ment of their improvements have been 
as full, as explicit, and as satisfactory as 
any declaration of opinion could possibly 
be. But remember we are not dealing 
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now simply with the case of protecting 
tenants in the enjoyment of improve- 
ments ; we are going much further ; we 
are bringing under the control of a body 
of gentlemen absolutely irresponsible 
even to this House, or to the Govern- 
ment, or to anybody but themselves, the 
management of practically all the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant, of 
all the relations between neighbours ; 
and, more than that, we are actually 
handing over to them the decision as to 
the principles upon which land is to be 
cultivated. This Crofter Commission 
you mean to perpetuate is to decide not 
merely fair rent, not merely questions of 
boundary, rights of way, and all matters 
which must arise between the occupiers 
of contiguous holdings, but you are going 
to leave them to determine in these 
crofting parishes whether land shall beheld 
as a farm or under common grazing-—in 
fact, you are going to give them the whole 
control of agricultural affairs both of 
owner and occupier with regard to every 
tenant under £30, be the previous 
history of that tenant what it may, be 
his relation to the improvements on his 
farm what it may, be he connected or 
not historically with the parish. I say 
that that principle is bad. It is a course 
you may be driven to pursue under stress 
of necessity ; it is a course which may 
have some justification with regard to 
the northern counties, and which may 
have, in your opinion, full justification in 
those counties. But can any gentleman 
say he wishes to see the relations between 
citizen and citizen, whatever their class 
in life may be, put under the control of 
a Commission unless there be some over- 
powering, controlling motive? You are 
deliberately extending a system which is 
intrinsically an imperfect system, which 
you may have been right originally in 
setting in motion, but which it is your 
bounden duty to limit as far as possible, 
so as to preserve as far as may be the 
healthier régime of free contract between 
man and man. Therefore, for my own 
part, feeling as I do that this is not a 
proper way of protecting the small 
tenants of the crofting counties, not the 
proper way of preserving to them the 
enjoyment of their improvements ; feeling 
that it is a deliberate extension of a 
system of land management which is 
only tolerable as a remedial measure in 
an intolerable state of things; I shall 
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certainly resist the clause in its present 
shape, or in any shape which it may 
assume, When this Bill goes into 
Committee I shall do my very best 
to persuade the House and _ the 
Government that they are committing 
a serious breach of trust, a serious 
legislative mistake, and an error for 
which we shall all pay in time if we 
persist in thus unduly extending the 
regimen of a system of land tenure which 
they would be the last to desire to see 
introduced into Northumberland and 
Durham, and which certainly there is 
little more justification for in Elgin and 
Ayr. I will ask the House to consider 
what are the principles which ought to 
animate a Government entirely desirous 
of improving the condition of that large, 
end I fear in many cases most im- 
poverished, population which crowds 
the districts along the western coasts 
of the Highlands and the adjacent 
islands. My hon. and learned Friend has 
pointed out that the poverty which they 
suffer from is largely due to congestion, 
by which I do not, of course, mean the 
crowd of a very large population into a 
very small area, which very often is not 
congestion at all, but the crowding of a 
population upon an area totally incapable 
of supporting them in comfort; that 
is the first of the evils to which the 
poverty of the western part of the High- 
lands is due. Secondly, these evils are 
the consequence of bad methods of cul- 
tivation, the difficulties of climate, and 
the total absence in many cases of the 
capital necessary if you are going to cul- 
tivate grazing farms to advantage. I 
think I may add one more cause, which 
is the overwheming pressure of the rates, 
which have proved to be absolutely 
ruinous to landlords, and directly or 
indirectly have weighed most heavily 
vpon the larger number of tenants. 
These being the evils we have to contend 
with, what is the remedy proposed by 
the Government? The climate they 
cannot touch ; but congestion and bad 
methods of agriculture. the want of 
communication, and possibly the rating 
difficulty, are more or less within the 
control of legislative remedies; and if 
they cannot be cured, it is not absolutely 
impossible to relieve them. But I look 
in vain in this Bill, from the first clause 
to the last, to find one single provision 
by which the lot of the poorer members 


Mr. Balfour. 
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of the crofting population will be im- 
proved. I grant that in a few cases where 
there is a weathy crofter with either a 
superfluity of capital or of stock, and 
where there are contiguous to his holding 
grazings which come under the opera- 
tion of this Bill, I grant that this 
man’s lot may be improved — and 
possibly improved at the cost of the 
landlord ; but the lot of no other class 
is touched at all. So this Bill is a 
legislative paradox, for it asks us to help 
those who need little help from it, and 
leaves absolutely unhelped those who 
cry with the greatest justice for some- 
thing to be done for them. The short- 
comings of this Bill appear to me to 
mark clearly the difference of policy 
which has always divided the two sides 
of the House. In our attempts to deal 
with problems of a similar kind in Ire- 
land we have endeavoured, by the 
extension of the railway system, by the 
Congested Districts Board, and by other 
machinery of a similar kind, to do some- 
thing real and substantial for the benefit 
of the poor people. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have always preferred the 
simpler and easier, and, above all, the 
cheaper course of not spending a sixpence 
out of the Imperial funds, but of carving 
out from the property of one class any 
advantage, real or supposed, which they 
intended to give to another class. I am 
convinced that the plan of the Govern- 
ment was not only injurious—I had 
almost said not chiefly injurious—to the 
landowning class in Ireland and in the 
Highlands ; but, whether this is so or 
not, I am sure that the general principle 
of the policy we advocate will have 
incomparably greater effect in really 
touching the evil which stares us in the 
face, which will not be touched, which 
you yourselves do not profess will be 
touched, by the Bill you have introduced 
with so much pomp and circumstance. 
If the Government had brought forward 
some plan for railway extension, some 
plan parallel or similar to the Congested 
Districts Board in Ireland ; if they had 
attempted to deal with this question of 
congestion, then I should have said they 
really had produced something for the 
benefit of the populations on whose 
behalf these legislative measures are 
contrived. But they are content with the 
construction of a Bill which will have no 
permanent effect, and which will benefit 
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no body of individuals except the three 
gentlemen who will receive salaries as 
Crofter Commissioners. I said just now 
the Bill would be injurious in some 
respects to those whom it was intended 
to benefit. That it may be injurious to 
the landlord is denied by none; that it 
will be an injury, or may be an injury, 
to the small occupier is surely obvious 
when you reflect how much in many 
parts of the country small occupiers must 
depend for any amelioration of their lot 
upon the introduction of capital into the 
country, and upon the free expenditure 
of money upon improvements, not merely 
by themselves, but also by others. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
told the House that in the county he 
represented small occupiers had no 
desire to become owners. I regret to 
hear it, because I have always wished to 
see small ownership extended in every 
part of the country; but I admit that 
there is one advantage in small occu- 
pancy as compared with small ownership. 
There being no landlord, there is no 
source from which the occupier or cul- 
tivator of the soil can hope to obtain 
capital for improvements, without seri- 
ously diminishing resources which ought 
more properly to be used in conducting 
from year to year the current business 
of a farmer. How can you expect land- 
lords under legislation of this kind ever 
to spend money on small holdings? In 
Ireland it was open to you to say—and 
it may be with some justice—that it was 
so little the practice of landlords to 
spend money on permanent improve- 
ments that it is possible, without grave 
injustice, to ignore the small minority 
who did. That is not the case in Scot- 
land, and has never been the case in 
Scotland, outside the west coast and in 
the Highlands. The Scotch tradition is 
for the landlord to undertake the bulk 
of the permanent improvements, and it is 
well that it should be so. You put an end 
to all that by legislation of this kind ; you 
discourage all expenditure and make 
every owner of land feel that the money 
he puts into his land, when he can put it 
into the funds, is money he is handing 
over to the tender mercies of eccentric 
legislators, when he might keep it with 
absolute security and hand it on to his 
children. I cannot conceive that this 
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will not re-act unfavourably to the pro- 
spects of agriculture in Scotland, and 
England too. There is an echo of legis- 
lation of this kind far beyond the area 
originally affected. But that is not all. 
I desire to see an extension of the system 
of small owners, but I also desire to see, 
where that is not possible, an extension 
of the system of small occupancy. But 
what landlord, who ought not to be in a 
lunatic asylum, would ever let a farm of 
less than £30 value in any county of 
Scotland or England to which legislation 
of this kind might be applied? Is it 
not obvious, on the face of it, that you 
penalise the subdivision of holdings by 
measures of this kind; is it not mani- 
fest, when the Government come down 
and say all holdings under £30 shall be 
under a peculiar system of tenure un- 
favourable to the landlords (and also, I 
think, to the tenants—but certainly to 
the landlords)—is it not manifest that 
no landlord under these circumstances 
would create holdings to which this 
special disability would extend? So it 
seems to me that, both in the counties 
to which you wish to extend it, and 
partly in counties where it already exists, 
you inevitably drive landlords either 
into occupying the land themselves or 
making their farms so large that they 
will escape the net you spread for all 
small holdings. Therefore, Sir, the 
result of my survey of this effort of the 
Government in legislating for the High- 
lands comes to this—that they are deter- 
mined to extend to counties where it is 
wholly inappropriate a system which, in 
so far as it is tolerable, is only tolerable 
in the really crofting districts of Scot- 
land ; that in doing so they have no 
consideration for the special circum- 
stances of those counties to which they 
mean to extend it ; that they have not 
taken a course in which I should have 
supported tnem—of simply protecting 
the tenants in the enjoyment of their 
improvements ; that they have done 
nothing to stimulate self-reliance on the 
part of the occupier, but have done 
everything they can to prevent expendi- 
ture on the part of the landlords ; and, 
while these are positive evils which this 
legislation would produce, they have 
carefully abstained from initiating, on 
their own behalf, legislation which would 
materially improve the condition of the 
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crofters and cottars in the West High- 
lands ; and having, apparently, no inven- 
tion of their own on the subject, they 
have not condescended to imitate the 
example we set them in dealing with 
similar problems in Ireland. I do most 
earnestly entreat the crofter Members— 
if I may venture to address them on the 
subject—and I certainly entreat the 
Government, to change the whole spirit 
of the policy which appears to animate 
them. Let them remember that, if it 
be justifiable at all to treat exceptionally 
those very poor agricultural districts in 
Scotland and Ireland, it is justifiable to 
expend on their behalf public funds. 
This, however, is not the view of 
the Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has gone out of his way to 
tell us on previous occasions that not 
one penny of money will he take out of 
the common fund of the British nation 
for the purpose of benefiting these poor 
people. Well, I say that people on 
whose behalf it is justifiable to pass ex- 
ceptional land legislation are the people 
it is justifiable to assist by special 
financial aid ; and if the Government set 
to work to see what system of railway 
extension they can make, what system 
corresponding to the Congested Districts 
Board they can set up, then they would 
have had my hearty and cordial support. 
As it is, I cannot but feel that if this 
Bill passes in its present shape—as I 
hope it will not—it cannot do anything 
but harm to the counties to which it is 
proposed to extend it; and as regards 
the counties to which crofter legislation 
is already applicable, if it be capable of 
producing any benefits at all, those 
benefits must be confined to that very 
small and scattered minority which re- 
quire no special aid or assistance from 
this House. 

Sr D. MACFARLANE expressed 
his cordial agreement with many of the 
remarks of the Leader of the Opposition. 
It seemed to him that if the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Secretary for Scotland 
could have been closeted together, the 
latter dealing with the clauses relating 
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to the landlords and the Leader of the 
Opposition with the financial clauses, 
they might have produced a most satis- 
factory measure. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bute denied that there was 
any parallel between leaseholders in 
Treland and leaseholders in Scotland. 
But he forgot that the Irish Act of 1887 
did not apply to the limited number of 
leaseholders under £30, but to all lease- 
holders, no matter what their rent. 
This was a good Bill as far as it went, 
but it did not go nearly far enough in 
any direction. In the Report of the 
Deer Forests Commission 750,000 acres 
were scheduled as suitable for new hold- 
ings, and there was nothing in the Bill 
which proposed to make a single new 
holding. He had received many com- 
munications from the Highlands on the 
subject of the Bill. Resolutions of 
public meetings had been sent him re- 
questing him to vote against the Second 
Reading of this Bill, on the ground that 
it was inadequate and that it left out 
the cottars and the landless and needy 
classes. He sympathised with their 
anger on the subject, but he had in- 
formed the senders of these resolutions 
that he was not prepared to vote against 
the Second Reading of the Bill on that 
ground or to prevent leaseholders and 
others from deriving the benefits con- 
ferred upon them by this Bill because it 
did not include other classes; that if 
this Bill were rejected on the Second 
Reading the landless and the cottar 
class would be no better off, and the 
tenants and others would be much worse 
off. He looked upon this Bill as a 
small instalment towards the payment 
of a large debt, and as such he was 
prepared to accept it. He wished this 
Bill had been discussed by the Scotch— 
or the so-called Scotch — Committee, 
because it had been so adulterated by 
English Members that it was no longer 
really a Scotch Committee. It seemed 
to be the opinion of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that Members on the Minis- 
terial side coming from Scotland were 
communists and revolutionists, and were 
not to be trusted to deal with a measure 
of this kind. He found it hard to be- 
lieve this. He had never seen them 
holding meetings in Hyde Park on 
Sundays, or met them going to the 
Scotch Committee singing the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.” He believed they might be 
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trusted to deal fairly in the Com- 
mittee between landlords and tenants. 
In his opinion, the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman had adopted in refer- 
ence to this measure was one that was 
very dangerous to its success. He could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Scotland there was a feeling of 
extreme dissatisfaction with the provi- 
sions of this Bill in the north, and he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) that the measure would require 
considerable alteration in Committee 
before it would meet with general 
approval. He, however, could not 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
opposing this Bill on the ground that it 
was unsatisfactory, and he should sup- 
port the Motion for its Second Reading 
in the hope that it might be so amended 
in Committee that it might afford, at all 
events, a small modicum of justice to the 
crofters, and would enable some portion 
of the three-quarters of a million of acres 
of land in Scotland which was available 
for the purposes of the extension of 
crofts to be used for that purpose. It 
had been said on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the Bill had been kept back 
until now in order that the Report of 
the Crofters’ Commission might be 
thoroughly well considered and digested, 
and its recommendations embodied in 
the measure. In his view, the Bill abso- 
lutely failed to carry out any of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 
The only thing that the Bill did in the 
way of extending the privileges of the 
crofters was to enable one instead of five 
crofters in a district to take action. The 
Bill entirely failed to do that for which 
the crofters had been patiently waiting 
for the last three years. The hopes 
which the crofters had entertained 
during those years had been disappointed, 
and it was only yesterday that a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed at a public 
meeting held in the Islands embodying 
a Vote of No Confidence in the present 
Government. He made full allowance 
for hon. Members who were not as well 
aware as he was of the necessity for 
carrying Bills of this character, but the 
people in the Highland districts did not 
understand how it was that any Gov- 
ernment possessing a majority in that 
House were prevented from carrying out 
the pledges which they had given three 
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years ago. Those ple could not 
understand that a Bill might be killed, 
not so much by direct opposition as by 
being overwhelmed by an enormous 
number of amendments being moved. 
He, however, thought that half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and therefore 
he should vote for the Second Reading 
of the Bill on the understanding that he 
should endeavour, with the assistance of 
hon. Members opposite, to amend its 
provisions in Committee. 

Lorp WILLOUGHBY pz ERESBY 
(Lincolnshire, Horncastle) said, that he 
was afraid that the Bill would injuriously 
affect one class of persons in Scotland 
who were deserving of protection—he 
referred to those who were successfully 
working sheep-farms in that country. It 
was a fact that the sheep-farmers in 
Scotland had suffered less from the 
depression of agriculture than any other 
farmers in the United Kingdom. The 
Report of the Crofters’ Commission 
showed conclusively that the chief part 
of the land stated to be available for the 
extension of crofter holdings was occupied 
by sheep-farmers. It was a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that that land was used 
for the purposes of deer forests. It would 
be most unjust to the sheep-farmers to 
deprive them of just that portion of their 
land which enabled them to make their 
farms pay. It would, in his opinion, be 
most unfair and unwise to take the sheep 
farms for the extension of crofter hold- 
ings, and yet it was said that unless the 
Commissioners had power to do so, it 
would be useless to pass a Crofters’ Act. 
As far as he understood the question, it 
was contended that if the crofters were 
to be materially benefited, power must 
be given to take away the best portions 
of their land from the sheep-farmers. In 
his view the present sheep-farming 
tenants were entitled to protection. 
Many hon. Members opposite had ex- 
pressed a strong opinion that the English 
tenants were entitled to fixity of tenure, 
but in that case how could they support 
a proposal which would deprive the 
Scotch sheep farmers of their holdings in 
order to give them to others. He did 
not think that it would be possible to 
convert Scotland into an Hl Dorado for 
crofters, or that this measure would 
settle the crofter question once for all. 
Even if all the sheep-farms were turned 
into crofts many grave difficulties would 
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still remain to be faced. A great difficulty 
would necessarily remain to be dealt with 
in the case of common grazing grounds 
from the fact that where large numbers 
of ewes were turned out it was necessary 
that tups should be turned out also. 
Then a man sometimes kept an urchin 


and some racing dogs, so as to keep the | 


sheep off the best bits of pasturage, so 
that his own sheep might feed there. 
He was sure the Commissioners could 
not settle this question to the satisfac- 
tion of a large part of the community. 
The best they could hope for was that 
they might extend these crofters’ hold- 
ings by extending the grazing of some 
of the best sheep-farms in the neigh- 
bourhood, and by doing that they might 
cause a great injustice to the existing 
tenants. He wished the question might 
be settled, and he spoke without any 


prejudice on the subject, as in that part | 
of Scotland with which he was ac-' 


quainted there were no crofters ; there 
might have been long ago, but he was 
afraid the land had not been good enough 
to support them. There was one very 
large proprietor, certainly, who had a 
great many crofts on his estate which he 
believed were in a fairly prosperous 
condition ; he did not believe this Bill 
would much benefit them. He did not 
care to support the Bill, because he did 
not believe it would settle the question, 


and it would not only inflict hardship | 


on the landlord, but also on the already 
existing tenants on sheep-farms. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) said that, had the previous 
speaker heard the speech of the Secretary 
for Scotland, he would have seen that 
in the Act of 1886 there was a provision 
which would effectually debar any land 
being taken if the taking of it would in- 
juriously affect the letting value of the 
remainder. He must admit that he was 
one of those who came under the lash of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, who told them that the 
extending of the Crofters Act of 1886 
to additional counties in Scotland was, 
in his opinion, the biggest absurdity 
ever proposed to be committed by any 
Government. He was one of those who 
had ventured to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the inclusion in the Bill of the 
counties of Elgin and Nairn, which he 
had the honour to represent. He was 
very glad that the Amendment which 
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had not been moved had been put upon 
the Paper, because he thought it was 
well calculated to bring before the 
House and the country the real position 
that the extremer sort of landlords 
desired to claim with regard to the 
land. The hon. Member for West Ren- 
frewshire had told them that in his 
opinion the Bill contained the most 
disastrous principle of dual owner- 
ship. But this plain language was 
nothing more nor less than what they 
desired. They wanted the landlords 
to come forward in the good old 
undisguised spirit, and say that nobody 
but they had the slightest right in the 
soil of the country, and that it was only 
on sufferance from them that anyone 
else possessed the right to live on the 
surface of the planet. What did dual 
ownership mean? Simply that the man 
who cultivated the soil, and the labourer 
who assisted him, should have the right 
to live upon its surface upon some fair 
terms. He had been challenged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bute- 
shire with regard to one or two 
points. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had said that the fact of receiving 
sporting tenants, and letting Highland 
properties to them was not a disadvan- 
tage, but a saving of the districts from 
something like bankruptcy. He had said 
that the sporting tenant, having hired the 
land at a higher rent than it would yield 
if cultivated by the people of the country, 
was an advantage, not only to the land- 
lord, but to the people amongst whom 
that rent was partially spent. Had the 
hon. Member’s attention been drawn, 
however, to the fact that in Scotland, 
within the last. 10 years, according to 
an official Return which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament, a very large 
number of properties had been let 
to sportsmen at a rent considerably 
less than the agricultural rent which had 
been paid by the Highlanders, who, with 
their wives and children, had inhabited 
those properties? Certain sporting proper- 
ties scheduled in that Return were bring- 
ing in now a rent of only £5,000 a year, 
where formerly, when inhabited by an 
agricultural population, they had brought 
in £6,000. That was a point which 
ought to be considered by hon. Members 
opposite before they accused them of a 
false policy, in desiring to turn out 
the sporting tenant, for the beneficial 
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object of the retention, maintenance, 
and propagation of the Scottish people 
upon the soil of their own country. Of 
course, they all admitted the exceptional 
case of the Island of Lewis, but neither 
by the Crofters Act of 1886, nor by the 
present Bill, was it contemplated to 
remedy the congestion of the population 
of the Island of Lewis, but to remedy the 
depopulation of the Highlands of Scotland. 
By another return based upon the last 
censusit would be found that in thecounty 
of Nairn, after making due allowance for 
the ordinary increase of population, the 
natural agricultural population had, 
during the last ten years, absolutely dis- 
appeared to the extent of one-fourth. 
Now he had been challenged by the hon. 
and learned Member for Buteshire with 
regard to the question of eviction and 
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candidate for Elgin and Nairn had 
alluded, yet he thought that in a speech 
which that gentleman delivered last year 
in prosecuting his candidature, he was 
probably alluding to this case. In 
replying to a question as to whether he 
would extend the Crofters’ Act to Elgin 
and Nairn the candidate said :— 


‘*You know that sometimes a crofter builds 
a house, and when he has built it feels snug and 
comfortable, and looks forward to ending his days 
there. If the property falls into other hands 
he is in danger of being turned out and of losing 
the value of his house. That is unjust, and 
therefore I should strongly approve of the 
Crofters’ Act being extended to Moray and 
Nairn, so as to protect these men.’’ 


He would not venture to say that his 
Grace was being alluded to, but he had 
heard of instances, which he believed to 





confiscation in the counties of Elgin and 
Nairn. Well, he wassorry to say thatthere 
were many instances of the kind. He did 
not say instances of violent evictions, such 
as took place in Ireland a few years ago, 
before the eviction-made-easy enactment 
was passed ; but there were evictions and 
confiscations of the most substantial 
character, although they might not have 
created all the disturbance which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
would arise if they existed at all. He 
would point to a salient instance, and 
he thought he was right in saying that 
there was more than one instance relating 
to the same landlord, who was no less 
highly placed a gentleman than the 
Duke of Fife, and who possessed large 
stretches of land in the county of Elgin, 
His Grace had for some years past, very 
wisely he thought, been disposing of that 
land in blocks of from 100 to 400 acres. 
It was due to his Grace that he should 
mention that, in comparison with many 
other landlords, the Duke maintained 
the character of being a good landlord. 
Yet what had happened when those 
blocks of land were sold? The most sub- 
stantial houses had been built upon them 
during the progress of the leases, and 
when a farmer died, or for some other 
cause, his Grace desired to sell the farm 
or the land, he sold it to the highest 
bidder, house and all, lock, stock, and 
barrel, and put the whole of the money 
into his own pocket. That was a fact 
well known in the counties he repre- 
sented, and though he would not say 
that it was to his Grace that the Tory 


be absolutely undoubted, that when 
| those sales took place, the whole of the 
value of the house had been confiscated. 
There were positive instances in which 
|grave injustice had been done in this 
way by the confiscation of house pro- 
perty, and it was noteworthy that the fact 
had even forced itself upon the notice of 
the Tory candidate for the Division 
which he had the honour to represent. 
He would venture to make one further 
remark, and that was—that the counties 
of Elgin and Nairn occupied a very in- 
vidious position with regard to the pre- 
sent order of things. Almost the whole 
boundary of those counties marched 
along with Inverness-shire, which was in 
possession of the Crofters Act. What 
was the result? There had even been 
transfers of land from one county to the 
other since 1872. The boundary be- 
tween the counties was ill defined. 
Sometimes a dyke, sometimes a rivulet 
or a river, or nothing but a wire fence, 
divided the counties ; so that all along 
the line of some 50 miles, the people on 
one side were in possession of fixity of 
tenure and were able to build respectable 
houses and live in them in comfort, to 
pay a fair rent, and to stock their land, 
while on the other side the crofter did 
not dare to put a sixpence into the soil 
or a tile on his house more than he could 
possibly help. All that they were asked 
by the Government to do, was simply to 
uproot that wire fence, and extend the 
blessings which Inverness-shire enjoyed 
through the Crofters Act to the counties 
which he represented. He quite agreed 
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with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Argyllshire, and also from 
the leader of the opposition as regarded 
the fact that the Bill was not big enough 
or wide enough to cover the smaller 
holders in the Highlands. He remem- 
bered in the Debate on the First Read- 
ing that the Secretary for Scotland took 
up this point when it was enunciated by 
the Leader of the Opposition, and the 
Secretary for Scotland very promptly 
invited him to bring forward any such 
Amendments in Committee as would ex- 
tend and lower down the level of the 
blessings of the Act to those poorer 
classes. He joined with the Leader of 
the Opposition and the Secretary for 
Scotland in the hope that when the 
Amendment Paper appeared they would 
see that Amendments had been put 
down, by one or the other of the right 
hon. Gentlemen, for the purpose of 
broadening out the value of this excel- 
lent measure, so that it would throw 
its mantle of prosperity and of jus- 
tice round a much larger number 


of the poorer people of Scotland than it 
now proposed to do. 
*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 


he had looked through the sections and 
clauses of the Bill, and had asked him- 
self whether this could really be a 
Liberal measure. He had failed, how- 
ever, to see anything really Liberal in 
it. He looked in it in vain for some- 
thing that would meet the hopes of the 
Highlander, but he was sorry to say 
that he could find nothing in the 
measure which would satisfy those 
Highland hopes and aspirations which 
had existed in the breasts of the long- 
suffering clansmen for many years. 
This Bill, therefore, was to his mind 
nothing more than a miserable congeries 
of claptrap clauses, and he looked 
upon it as practically an insult to the 
Highland people. In fact, there were 
only two clauses of value in the whole 
Bill, and it would be found that they 
referred to the leaseholders. The Bill 
indeed seemed to be for the benefit only 
of the £30 leaseholders. Why had not 
the drafter of the Bill extended it to 
the poorer section of the Highlanders 4 
He had been through the Highlands 
many times, and he knew many of the 
cottars who were toiling in their little 
patches of ground. Where was there 
any security for them in that Bill? 
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There was no hope whatever in the Bill 
for the poorer class of crofters in the 
Highlands, and therefore he considered 
it an insult to the Highland people and 
to intelligent Gaelic-speaking men. He 
wondered why it was that a Liberal 
Government, which professed great love 
for the working-classes and the poorer 
sections of humanity, should not have 
introduced something into the Bill that 
would have been a tangible benefit to 
them. It was well-known that there 
were some landlords who would be glad 
at this moment to sell thousands of 
acres of land even at prairie value. 
Why had not the Government come 
forward to buy two or three thousand 
of those acres so as to put some of the 
poor cottars upon the land, and to assist 
them in stocking their little holdings. 
Would not that have been fair, honest, 
and just legisiation, and have gone a 
long way towards fulfilling the hopes of 
the Highlanders? But there was no 
such proposal in the Bill, in which he 
could find nothing that was calculated 
to improve the condition of those poor 
men. Money had often been voted in 
that House for the Sister Island. He 
had never objected to it ; in fact he had 
voted in favour of it. Why, then, could 
no votes of money be granted to assist 
the poor Highlanders in their little fish- 
ing villages, where there was much diffi 
culty for the men to land their catches 
of fish through the want of proper 
harbour accommodation? Why could 
not the Government get a few thousand 
pounds voted to improve the harbours of 
the Western H ghlands? Though he 
agreed with the Bill in a certain sense, 
so far as the leaseholders were concerned, 
yet he could only say as a lover of the 
Highlands, and as one who knew the 
Highlanders very well, that he was 
gravely disappointed with this so- 
called Bill, which, when he looked 
over it, he thought must _ surely 
have been drafted by a _ landlord. 
In no quarter of the House would the 
claim of the Highland population to 
assistance be denied. It was known 
what kind of men had been taken out of 
the Highlands, and what those men had 
done for the glory of the Empire. Why, 
then, he asked, was not something done 
by the Government to purchase land for 
these poor cottars and to assist them in 
stocking that land, thus enabling them to 
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rear once again the grand race of men 
who had so often carried the British 
name to glory? Instead of proposing a 
Vote for such a practical purpose, this 
Government, which called itself “ Liberal,” 
only came forward with this miserable 
bagatelle of a measure. When Ministers 
went all over the country preaching and 
promising benefits for the working 
classes, he wanted to see something 
tangible produced, when opportunity 
offered—something like they voted and 
endeavoured to do for the Sister Island. 
He trusted, when this Bill came before 
the Committee, that every Member 
would stand out against its only applying 
to the thirty-pounders, and would insist 
on extending its provisions to the poorer 
cottars; and he hoped that all would 
then do what was possible to make the 
Bill worthy, not only of the House, but 
of that country which it was supposed to 
benefit. 

*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) said, that, representing as he did, a 
constituency which was partly industrial 


and partly agricultural, he regarded with, 


considerable apprehension some of the 
provisions of this Bill, and especially the 
proposed extension of the Crofters Act 
to leaseholders in counties outside the 
crofting counties. This last, he was 
afraid, would raise grave questions in the 
future as to how far these limitations 
could be confined, in the first place, to 
those counties which were included in 
the 13th clause ; and, in the second place, 
how far it would be found ultimately 
possible to limit them to the artificial 
standard of £30 of annual rent. Accord- 
ing to the Return moved for by the 
Member for South Aberdeen, in those 
counties included in the 13th clause, 
and in which the provisions relating to 
crofting parishes were to be extended 
to leaseholders under £30 of annual rent, 
there was very little difference between 
the number of agricultural holdings 
under £30 and those in some counties 
which were not included within the scope 
of the Bill. In Kincardineshire, out of 
1,464 farms, 645 were under £30 annual 
rental ; Elgin, out of 1,769 farms, 1,107 
were under £30; Banff, out of 3,045 
farms, 2,014 were under £30; Aberdeen, 
out of 11,339 farms, 6,453 were under 
£30; Perth, out of 3,921 farms, 1,233 
were under £30, and so on. In some of 
the counties not included there was 
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almost as large a proportion of farms 
under £30. In Clackmannanshire, for 
example, there were 140 farms, of which 
68 were under the figure; Dumfries, 
there were 2,739 farms, of which 1,023 
were under ; Fife, 2,640 farms, of which 
1,316 were under, and Roxburgh, 1,197, 
of which 462 were under £30. That 
being the case, it seemed evident that, if 
the House once admitted the principle 
of the extension of the Act to counties 
other than those which had hitherto 
been regarded as the crofting counties, 
pressure would inevitably be brought 
to bear on the Secretary for Scot- 
land to include additional counties. 
He could easily understand the grounds 
upon which the argument would be 
advanced in favour of their inclusion. 
He noticed in The Scotsman newspaper 
a few days ago a quotation from a 
speech of the hon. Member for Banff- 
shire, in which he advocated the exten- 
sion of the Bill to counties outside the 
six crofting counties on the ground 
that it was “real Liberal organisation.” 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I think 
there is a little misunderstanding about 
that. I said that to get the confidence 
of the people it was the right thing to 
meet their just wishes, and to 
measures in accordance with true Liberal 
principles. 

*Mr. RENSHAW had quoted the 
words he saw reported and which, he 
believed, had not been corrected in the 
public Press by the hon. Member. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I think 
I wrote to the papers to correct it. 

*Mr. RENSHAW said that, at all 
events, he did not think his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharson) would question the 
accuracy of another quotation he was 
about to make from a speech the hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have 
delivered on the occasion of a visit, he 
thought of pressure, which he paid to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland. On that occasion the 
hon. Member was reported to have 
said— 


“Such a measure of inclusion would be 
beneficial to the country at large, it would be 
beneficial to the people who were individually 
concerned and to the Government, and above 
all, it would be beneficial to the Members who 
had to represent these parts of the country in 
Parliament.” 
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Those were the specious grounds upon 
which hon. Members on the other side 
of the House had put great pressure 
upon the Secretary for Scotland, and it 
was, he was afraid, in consequence of 
this undue pressure, and the exigencies 
of the political position, as well as their 
own position in the counties they repre- 
sented, that these additional counties 
had been included or that it was pro- 

ed to include them in the provisions 
of the Bill. He not only deprecated 
the extension of the provisions of the 
Crofters Act to other counties, and to 
leaseholders on the general grounds 
to which he had alluded, but he 
was apprehensive they would have 
another and most disastrous effect. 
The Leader of the Opposition had 
pointed out what he believed would 
be the effect of this proposal to deal 
differently with holdings under £30 
from other agricultural holdings. The 
inevitable result would be that they 
would make landlords try to get rid of 
holdings under that amount where 
they existed, and thus militate immensely 
against the creation of small holdings in 
future. In future no landlord, if he 
believed the provisions of this Bill were 
to be given effect to, and leaseholders 
under £30 of annual value were to be 
dealt with in the way proposed in this 
Bill, would be likely to create new 
small holdings or give allotments. The 
machinery of the County Councils could 
be set in motion, and they would have 
small holdings and allotments, which 
had+been obtained through the instru- 
mentality of the County Councils, which 
would not be affected by the provisions 
of the Bill; and on the other hand they 
would have small holdings and allotments 
which, prior to this date, had been 
established by existing landlords, but 
which would be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Bill. A landlord who had 
divided up his farm and created small 
holdings, would thus be exposed to its 
provisions, and the small holdings he had 
created, if situated in a crofting parish, 
would become the subject of settlement 
in regard to rent and other conditions, 
by the Crofters’ Commission. He was 
very much disposed to believe, after all, 
that the proposal to extend the provisions 
of the Crofters Act to counties other 
than those which had hitherto been re- 
garded as thecrofting counties, was to find 
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Commission. He noticed, that like every 
other body which did its duty efficiently 
and had not fresh work found for it, it 
was running outof a job. Last year the 
Crofters’ Commission dealt with 540 
crofts, which were rented at £2,292. 
The rent was reduced to £2,056, ora 
reduction of £236. There were two 
groups of applicants for enlarged hold- 
ings, and whilst the total reduction 
made amounted to £236 the expense of 
the Commission to this country was 
£7,000, so that he ventured to say they 
were paying a great deal for a very small 
result. He had not the slightest doubt 
that if the Bill as submitted to the 
House was passed, the result would be 
to find an enormous amount of work for 
the Commission. He should like to call 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land to the fact that in the Bill he might, 
at all events, have made some provi- 
sion for dealing with a grave matter, 
which was referred to by the Com- 
missioners in their annual report for 
the year just concluded. Under date 
November 26 1894, there was a state- 
ment as to the erection of dwelling- 
houses in contravention of the Act in the 
Island of Lewis. He should like to ask— 
Why was no provision inserted in this 
Bill to deal with the question dealt 
with so fully by the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion? What did they say in their Report 
which covered the years 1893-94. On 
page 147 it was stated :— 


“The Commissioners deem it their duty on 
the occasion of issuing Orders in the various 
Applications under Appeal to refer particularly 
to the following matter :—In the Act of Parlia- 
ment, section 1, sub-section 4, it is provided : 
‘ That the crofter shall not, without the consent 
of his landlord in writing, sub-divide his hold- 
ing, or sub-let the same or any part thereof, 
or erect or suffer to be erected thereon, any 
dwelling-house otherwise than in substitution 
for those already upon the holding at the time 
of the passing of this Act.’ The Com- 
missioners accordingly regret to have found 
in the course of their inquiries, both under 
the Fair Rent Applications and under 
the Appeals, that in most, if not all, 
quarters of the crofting area throughout 
the Island of Lewis, there has been pursued 
what cannot be otherwise characterised than a 
systematic violation of this provision of the 
Act In other districts under the Act there 
are no doubt to be found here and there in- 
stances (which, however, are rare) of contra- 
vention of this provision, but in the island of 
Lewis the contravention is general, and appears 
to be persistent. The new dwelling-houses are 
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built sometimes on the arable or outrun of the 
holding and the holding itself sub-divided, but 
generally speaking on the common pasture. In 
many places there are to be found two dwell- 
ing-houses attached to the holding, and some- 
times three. In one house lives the old 
crofter with his wife and certain members of 
the family. In another and separate dwelling- 
house is to be found one of the sons, married 
and with a family; and in a third dwelling- 
house, on the croft or on the common pasture, 
another son, or son-in-law, or some other 
relative of the crofter, also with a wife and 
family; the total number of individuals thus 
aggregated being often considerable. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the holdings 
where this state of matters is to be found 
do not afford arable land, nor the rough ground 
pasture for grazing purposes capable of main- 
taining in any comfort such a number of per- 
sons. The Commissioners do not stop to 
inquire what have been the particular causes 
of this state of matters. They think it suffi- 
cient in this note to call special attention to 
the fact, and to express their opinion that 
such a condition of affairs, if allowed to ccn- 
tinue, must entail serious consequences. It is 
further to be observed that while a number of 
the cases under Appeal were found, on inspec- 
tion of the holdings, to be cases wherein had 
occurred a contravention of the provision before 
mentioned, by sub-dividing, sub-letting, or the 
building of more than one dwelling-house, no 
objection to the admissibility of the Appeal was 
urged for the landlord on any of these grounds, 
except in the case of Angus Macarthur, Lot 1 
Kirkibost. The Commissioners have accordingly 
disposed of the Appeals as in the absence of such 
objections, but they cannot shut their eyes to 
the very serious extent and degree to which the 
Act has been contravened, and the consequent 
necessity for some vigorous procedure being 
adopted towards remedying the evil.” 


He should like to ask the right hon- 
Gentleman why it was that this expres- 
sion of opinion, having been given in the 
month of November last, and a strong 
appeal made on behalf of the Crofters’ 
Commission to enable them effectively to 
discharge their duty under the existing 
Act, no provision had been made to deal 
with this question in the Bill now before 
the House? The right hon. Gentleman, 
in his speech that evening, had talked 
about crofters as cultivating land not at 
present cultivated, but which should be, 
and he referred a little disparagingly to 
sheep-farming. He should like to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of what sheep- 
farming had really done for Scotland, 
as was exemplified by the statistical 
account of Scotland published in 1793. 
Those sheep farms were regarded at that 
time as an enormous boon to the parts of 
the country in which they were estab- 
lished. One contemporary account de- 
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clared that “putting sheep on the hills 
amounted to lifting land from the bottom 
of the sea,” which meant that a profit- 
able use had been found for land that 
previously had practically been lying 
waste. Strongly as he sympathised with 
the crofters, he believed they occupied a 
position which was an impossible position 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The difficulty of the congested districts 
along the shores and in some of the glens 
of the west of Scotland could not possibly 
be solved by the methods proposed by 
the Bill. He did not believe that in the 
future of the country there was any 
permanent place for small farming, such 
ase the farming of crofts, carried on in 
districts remote from centres of popu- 
lation such as those on the west coast 
of Scotland. He knew from personal 
experience that, in the populous county 
of Renfrew, which he had_ the 
honour to represent—a county with 
great centres of population, such as 
Glasgow and Paisley—the whole tendency 
during the century had been to consoli- 
date farms, for it had been found difficult 
to-carry on agriculture profitably other- 
wise. He hoped the time would soon 
come when some legislation would be 
evolved which would have the effect 
of alleviating the lot of the crofter. 
But he did not believe that that end 
could be attained by extending the 
holdings of the crofters, or by other 
inducements to them to continue to live 
where they were living at present. He 
believed the Bill would really and truly 
injure the crofters, for it tended to 
perpetuate the system under which they 
at present existed, and made no attempt 
to direct their attention to other fields of 
livelihood ; and he, therefore, would be 
glad if a Division were taken against it. 
*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) said, he desired to say a few 
words in regard to one particular point 
of the Bill, which was the clause that 
had been the subject of the most adverse 
criticism from the other side of the 
House. The speeches which had been 
delivered from the other side showed 
very varied lines of opposition to the 
Bill, and also disclosed a very varied 
programme, which evidently the Unionist 
Party desired to lay before the country 
as their crofter programme. One of the 
items of that programme was the abo- 
lition of the Crofters’ Commission. He 
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did not think that that would prove to 
be a very popular item in the north of 
Scotland. No adequate cause had been 
shown for the abolition of the Commis- 
sion. It was not quite fair to condemn 
the Commission because of the small 
amount of abatement of rent which had 
been made in the year just past. TheCom- 
mission had other matters to deal with 
besides the fixing of rents. Indeed, the 
Leader of the Opposition found fault 
with the Commission, not because they 
did too little, but because they did too 
much. Another item of the programme 
was made clear when the Leader of the 
Opposition said that the Government 
ought not to have introduced a Bill 6f 


this kind at all, but that what 
they ought to have done was to 


make advances of public money to 
the crofters. He ventured to say that a 
suggestion of that sort, coming from the 
Leader of the Opposition, when the 
right hon. Gentleman knew that he had no 
power to carry it out, was made, not for 
the House, but for the constituencies in 
the north of Scotland. He would have 
thought that the experience of the 
Unionist Party when in Office would 
not have encouraged them to con- 
tinue such a policy in regard to the 
Highlands of Scotland. In the be- 
ginning of their career in Office they 
established a scheme of Government- 
aided emigration for the crofters of the 
Western Highlands. Public money 
was advanced in aid of the scheme, 
and the working of it was placed 
in the hands of honourable and capable 
men; and yet it grievously failed, and 
had to be abandoned. Then there was 
a Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Treasury to inquire into the wants 
of the Western Highlands, and an Act 
based on the Report of that Committee 
was passed. He did not want to go 
into the details of the Act, but he would 
ask the late Lord 


factory return, political or economical 


return, for the money that had been! was something more. 


expended under that Act ? 


Sm CHARLES PEARSON (Edin- 


burgh and St. Andrews Universities) : 


We did not look for a political return. 
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Advocate whether 
there had been anything like a satis- 
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General Election of 1892, stated in a 
public letter that the crofters should 
not complain if the Unionist Party left 
the further prosecution of the claims of 
the crofters in the hands of those the 
crofters had chosen as their representa- 
tives. But he would throw aside the poli- 
tical results, and ask what good economical 
or social results had flowed from the 
crofter policy of the late Government ! 
He did not think any large body of 
Members could be got to agree that 
good practical results had ensued from 
the expenditure of money on _ ,ail- 
ways and public works under _ that 
Act, but what he particularly wished 
to insist upon was, that the indefinite 
promise of money from the public purse, 
;made across the floor of the House by 
|the Leader of the Opposition, when an 
jelection was pending in a Highland 
|county, was a great abuse of the right 
‘hon. Gentleman’s position as the Leader 
|of a great Party. That indefinite pro- 
mise could only be meant for consump- 
| tion in Inverness-shire. The Leader of 
the Opposition and the hon. Members for 
| Bute and West Renfrew hed taken ex- 
ception to the extension of the operation 
| of the Crofters Act. The grounds of their 
opposition were partly general and partly 
special. The general grounds had been 
urged again and again, and they went 
to the root of the whole of the crofter 
legislation ; certainly they went funda- 
mentally to the root of the principles of 
the Act of 1886. In the course of his 
speech the Leader of the Opposition said, 
that the applying of the Act to 
other districts in Scotland was a 
‘clumsy method of obtaining a remedy 
ifor a grievance which he himself 
| acknowledged. They must all have 
'welcomed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
|admission that full compenstion should 
|be paid to the tenant for all improve 
iments he had made on his_ holding. 
|No statement on the subject could 
|have been stronger than the right hon. 
| Gentleman’s words, but what was wanted 
That was not 
good enough on the present occasion. 
| They wanted something practical. It 
| was no good to have a pious opinion ex- 
pressed, even by so distinguished a 




















*Mr. BUCHANAN thought he was | person as the Leader of the Opposition, 
justified in using the word “political,” | because, as yet, the right hon. Gentle- 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-| man was nothing more than the Leader 
ber for West Birmingham, after the) of the Opposition ; he had no power to 
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put his views into operation, and, there- 
fore, his expression of opinion was no 
better, for all practical purposes, than the 
expression of opinion of any other Mem- 
ber of the House. Having expressed 
such a view, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposed the best means, and the only 
means available, for obtaining the end he 
had in view. The supporters of the Bill 
advocated the present scheme for giving 
the crofters compensation for their im- 
provements upon the broad general 


ground that in Scotland they had had full | 


experience of the practical operation of 
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results would ensue if the same 
remedy were applied. That was the 
whole case stated in a nutshell. Small 
matters of detai] could be dealt with in 
Committee, but there was one point to 
which he wished to allude now, and that 
was the definition of a crofting parish 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Banffshire, that the definition in the 
Bill, which the hon. Member and he intro- 
duced some time ago, was a much better 
one than that in the present Bill. 
There could be no objection to the defi- 
nition being made more complete than 


the Crofters Act and of the working of |it was at present. The arguments ad- 
the Crofters Commission. It was because | duced now were used in 1886. They 
it had been found that the Crofters Act| were particularly used in regard to 
had been valuable, particularly for the| Orkney. There was a general repre- 
specific purpose of giving compensation | sentation on behalf of the owners of 
for tenants’ improvements, that they | land in Orkney that there were no croft- 
advocated the extension of the Act to|ing parishes there, and that, therefore, 
other parts of Scotland. In the Report | Orkney ought not to come under the 
of the Highlands Commission, it was| Act. The Commission held a special 
said that the fixing of fair rents had, |inquiry into the subject, and they de- 
to a large extent, removed the sense of |cided that all the parishes in Orkney 
hardship arising from the belief that| were crofting parishes. The decision 
the tenants had to pay rent upon their} was confirmed by the Secretary for Scot- 
improvements, that the combination of land, and that Gentleman was the 
fair rent and statutory security of tenure | present Leader of the Opposition. 
had, amongst other things, imparted a| The Government had introduced this 
new spirit in the crofters and imbued | 13th clause with the intention, he felt 
them with fresh energy. What could |sure, of bond fide extending the benefits 
they have stronger in praise of thejof the Act of 1886 to the other 
general effect of the legislation of 1886and | counties of Scotland, and they would 
of the way in which it had beencarriedout | not resist any necessary Amendments 
by the Crofters’ Commission ? The report | to secure that that extension should be 
went on to speak of the vigorous efforts | effectual. He and his hon. Friends 
made by crofters in many quarters to, welcomed the proposal which the Govern- 
improve their holdings, and also of ‘ment had made. It had been demanded, 
the improvement in the dwellings, | not by politicians of one Party only, but 
In Sutherlandshire, where the Crofters | by all parties in the parts of Scotland 
Act had been in operation, the medical | concerned, and by the great majority of 
officer called attention to the immense im- | Scotch Members, ever since the Act of 
provements in dwellings that had taken | 1886 was passed. 

place. The grounds upon which they who) *Strrm MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
represented the north-eastern counties | bright) said, that the hon. Member 
of Scotland came to the House and | represented one of the largest and flattest 
asked that the operation of the Act| counties in Scotland, and if the Crofters’ 
should be extended was that they had | Act were to be extended to that county, 
had nine years experience of the results| as the Government proposed, there was 
of that legislation, and they had over- | no reason why it should not be extended 
whelming testimony of its success in| to every county in the Lowlands, as well 
dealing with the grievances of the people. | as in the Highlands, of Scotland. 

They argued that if there were large) *Mr. BUCHANAN : [have the largest 
bodies of men in other parts of | number of crofters in my county of any 
Scotland who were similarly situated, | county in Scotland. 

who were under similar economic) *Sirn MARK STEWART, continuing, 





conditions and suffering under similar | said that they were not in the same 


grievances, the same equally good) position. There were crofters and 
| 282 
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crofters, and remedial legislation was not 
necessary for all. No doubt the hon. 
Member would wish these proposals to 
be extended all over the United King- 
dom, but what would be the advantage, 
and would they be acceptable in all 
parts? In Inverness-shire this Bill was 
ridiculed and regarded as no sort of 
palliation of existing grievances. It was 
for that reason that he opposed the Bill. 
In the counties to which the Bill was to 
be extended there were certainly a 
number of estates which had crofter 
holdings on them, but would the hon. 
Member propose to take out those farms 
and put them under totally different 
management? The very motive power 
of a well-managed estate was that the 
man who began with a small holding in 
time obtained a croft, and then a larger 
one, until at last he became a large 
farmer. That was the essence of Scotch 
farming, and had hitherto characterised 
it as the best system in the world. The} 
hon. Member had made merry over what | 
he termed the promises of the Leader of | 
the Opposition on the eve of a contested 
election. But the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition had only contrasted the policy of 
one side of the House with that of the 
other, and had pointed out that if there 
were a real grievance a practical policy 
was absolutely necessary—namely, to 
give something towards the alleviation 
of the deficiency. It was no use bring- 
ing in a Bill the greater part of which 
would do little good, and one clause of 
which would do a great deal of harm. It 
could not be denied that the money 
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of the position. The Bill was merely 
meant to adorn the Government’s shop- 
window, and to induce people to believe 
that the Government were doing a good 
business. The hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire let the cat out of the bag 
when he spoke at the deputation which 
waited on the Secretary for Scotland, 
and which was attended by the Radical 
Members from the north of Scotland. 
The hon. Member said that this clause 
would be beneficial to the country at 
large, and to the Government, and, 
above all, to the Members who repre- 
sented those parts of the country con- 
cerned. That was the real reason. But 
that was not the way in which sound 
measures were proposed and carried. 
They were brought before the House in 
a plain, straightforward way, on their 
merits. As to the protection of im- 
provements, it was well-known that 
the Agricultural Holdings Act did not 
work well. Why not amend that Act? 
The Government would then have had 
support from both sides of the House, 
and the proposal might have been carried 
in the present House of Commons. 
Nothing was done in this Bill for the 
rest of Scotland. It was all very well 
to laugh at the result obtained by 
advancing public money; but the pre- 
sent Government were willing enough 
to take all the revenues of the Scotch 
Church for labourers’ houses and _har- 
bours and nursing homes. If their 
policy were good in one case, why not 
in the other; and why not provide 
money out of the public funds to help 





which had been expended in Ireland 


had done a vast amount of good there. | 


If the Government had proposed some- 
thing in the nature of the Ashbourne 
Acts they would have proved them- 
selvee to be in earnest. He wished as 
much as any hon. Member opposite to 
protect the improvements of the tenants 
and to see the tenants flourishing, but 
that would not be the result if this Bill 
were passed. Did the Government 
intend to pass the Bill? They certainly 
would not be able to do so if the 13th 
clause were retained. No doubt the 
Government would get the Second 
Reading of this measure, but would that 
advance it one step? Would anyone be 
convinced by that that the Government 
were in earnest? He challenged any 
crofter Member to give his candid views 


Sir Mark Stewart. 


these people in the west of Scotland ! 
For a good object the House would not 
refuse to vote the money. This was a 
very bad Bill for agriculturists. If 
fixity of tenure and fair rent were ex- 
tended by a Commission to small pro- 
perties situated in the midst of large 
estates, while the other farms were not 
in the same position, great difficulties 
would arise. The landlords would not 
spend money as they had hitherto done. 
He could give endless instances in which 
many thousands of pounds had been 
spent in a short time to make estates 
more productive and to relieve the bur- 
dens of the tenants. Would that go on 
if the landlord had not the right to 
choose his own tenant? It might be 
said that the Bill would hit bad land- 


lords; but even then, would the small 
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good which could be effected compensate 
for the great harm? Agriculturists 
must stand or fall together, and if one 
class were injured, the others must suffer. 
He maintained that this Bill would do 
great harm to the landlord, and would 
be of little good to the tenant—in fact, 
none at all. The Bill took away the 
stimulus which ought to urge the small 
tenants to better themselves in the race 
for life. If this Bill passed as it stood, 
and applied to the other Scottish counties, 
hon. Members might depend upon it that 
its effect would not stop there. It would 
extend far and wide over Scotland, a 
result which was not desirable. Besides, 
the people did not require it, while legis- 
lation such as this really sapped the 
honesty of small cultivators by holding 
out a temptation to them. The Bill, in 
short, was a bad Bill. It ruined the 
management of estates ; it reduced the 
income of the landlord, and it would 
reduce the value of the estate. The 


Crofters’ Holdings 


main objection against it, however, was 
that it did not satisfy the people in the 
north ; it was not worth the paper on 
which it was printed, and if its principles 
were extended to Scotland and England 


as a whole, the Government would be 
embarking on a ruinous policy of which 
no one could foretell the end. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON = (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that judging from the 
past he had full confidence in the honesty 
and sincerity of the Government in carry- 
ing out what they had professed and 
promised ; and therefore he _ believed 
that they had brought forward this Bill 
with a definite intention to pass it into 
law. He joined with other hon. Mem- 
bers from the north of Scotland in 
expressing gratitude to them for having 
brought forward this Bill, and especially 
for the concession of including the 
northern counties withinits scope. Some 
speakers had referred to some observations 
he had made at a deputation to the 
Secretary for Scotland. After those 
observations had been made he found 
himself elevated to a position of unusual 
prominence. A special leader in every 
Tory paper in Scotland was devoted to 
that speech, and now that evening he 
found that speech again quoted. On that 
occasion he said that the Crofters Bill 
would be beneficial, first of all, to the 
people of Scotland; secondly, to the 
Government ; and, perhaps unwisely, to 
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those who represented the northern 
counties of Scotland. It was always 
beneficial for a Member of Parliament to 
be connected with wise and just legis- 
lation; and personally he was proud to 
have taken a share in promoting this 
legislation and in extending its pro- 
visions to other countries. If he had no 
worse record of oratory or of legislation 
than that against him in the future he 
might perhaps be inclined to think that 
he had not lived altogether in vain. 
This Bill was nothing more nor less than 
the logical and legitimate outcome of the 
Act passed nine years ago. Attempts 
had been made to minimise the success 
of the Crofters Act in conferring great 
benefits on the people. It was, however, 
only nine years old, and if in this short 
time success had been so great, surely 
great in proportion was the credit to 
those who introduced the Bill and con- 
ferred such benefits on Scotland. The 
success of the Act, however, was only 
partial, because the most important part 
of it had not been carried out, namely, 
the extension of holdings or more land, 
for which the crofters had been craving 
for so many years. The present Bill 
was intended to give more land to the 
crofters, so as to give them more elbow 
room, to take away the great evils of 
congestion, and to remove them from 
the helpless and _ hopeless condition 
which had been so often described. 
The hon. Member opposite spoke of this 
Bill as extending the great evils of dual 
ownership. He did not think that it 
did. The principle which this Bill 
carried out was the principle of stability 
and fixity of tenure which he hoped 
some day to see extended throughout 
the three kingdoms, and which would 
confer on the holders of agricultural 
lands an absolute right to compensation 
for improvements made by them. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act was admitted 
to be a failure, and it had broken down 
at almost every point, the tenants being 
no better—perhaps, even a little worse— 
off than they were before it was passed, 
He did not think that Scotland and 
Ireland could rightly be compared in 
these matters ; the conditions of agricul- 
ture were so different that it was difficult 
to argue from one set of conditions to 
the other. A dread had been expressed 
as to the proposed extension of the 
Crofters Act to the northern counties of 
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Scotland, and an opinion had been;for the poorer tenants in Ireland. 
hazarded that this was not wanted ; but| He remembered that in the last Parlia- 
he asserted that no political proposal of | ment a Bill corresponding with the first 
modern times had been received with | two clauses of this Bill was brought for- 
greater gratitude than this proposal to| ward merely to include the leaseholders 
extend the Crofters Act to northern | in the operation of this Act ; and it was 
Scotland. The Bill, distinctly laid down | opposed by right hon. Gentlemen and 
that only those counties where there | hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
were crofter holdings should be included | House, and so thrown out. He believed 
in this proposal. Why, he asked, should | that only one Member of the Unionist 
the northern counties be excluded? A} Party supported it. He was glad now 
great deal of the land in those counties | that the late Solicitor General for Scot- 
was held under the same conditions as|land had told them he was persuaded 
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land in those Highland counties which|that the leaseholders ought to be 
enjoyed the benefit of the Act simply | included. 

because they had the good luck to be) Mr. BALFOUR: He did not say 
visited by the Crofters’ Commission. They | that. 


had been told a good deal about the 
imaginary dangers which would ensue. 
What were the dangers of the landlord ? 
There were restrictions in the Crofters 
Act to protect the landlords. The land- 
lord could sport over the property, could 
quarry and take minerals, could dig 
peat, and could even stop a tenant from 
putting up a public house. 
that the landlord, under those condi- 
tions, rather got the best of it. Then 
they were told that the effect of the 
change would be that the landlords would 
not spend any more money on improve- 
ments. But he would remind hon. 
Members who put forward that argu- 
ment, that the land would still belong to 
the landlord, who would hardly be such 
a fool as to cease to spend money on 
absolute improvements, nor to he so un- 
mindful of their obligations, and they 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their tenants would be more con- 
tented under the proposed change. For 
these and many other reasons he gladly 
welcomed the Bill. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
they had been asked whether they meant 
business in supporting this measure. He 
hoped that they did, and he hoped that 
the Government meant business in bring- 
ing it forward. 
a hope that the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) and his supporters 
meant business, for if they did the right 
hon. Gentleman could do, as a Privy 
Councillor, what he himself could not do 
—namely, to propose grants to buy land 
and thus assist the poorer crofters in 
the Western Highlands of Scotland in 
a similar way to that in which 
the Congested Districts Board acted 


Dr. Farquharson. 


He thought | 


He would also express | 


| Dr. CLARK : He said he had no ob- 
| jection to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself apparently intended to discuss 
|the point, but inadvertently omitted to 
do so. [Mr. Batrour: “ Hear, hear !”| 
He must admit that, both on the First 
Reading and in this Debate he had ad- 
| mired the tone of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who could solve this difficulty. He 
had done a great deal for Ireland ; he 
could do it for the Western Highlands ; 
and he would earn much gratitude if he 
would. He had been a Highland land- 
lord of an estate that had been sadly 
depopulated, but he was a good iandlord 
himself, and no further harm was done; 
indeed, he tried to undo what had 
resulted from the follies of the past, and, 
if he would do as much for the whole 
system, they would all be very much 
obliged to him. This Bill, he quite 
agreed, would not touch the real diffi- 
culty in the Highlands. There was no 
use in thinking that by a Bill of this 
kind they were going to solve it. Let it 
| be understood that this Bill, good as far 
as it went, was practically of no value. 
The leaseholders were a very small section 
of the population ; probably in the whole 
Highlands there was a couple of thousand 
leaseholders, and the only difference be- 
tween them and the men round about 
them was that the leaseholders had placed 
a little more capital upon the land. But 
because these men had put more money 
upon the land in the making of improve- 
ments they were allowed to become bank- 
ruptand were driven away, whilst the men 
round about them, the year to year men, 
| who had not spent money, were free and 
| were paying only half the rent the lease- 
|holders were paying. Of course, the 
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result was there was dissatisfaction. If 
the Leader of the Opposition would work 
on true Conservative lines, he would try 
to solve this difficulty by supporting the 
proposal to extend the Act to leaseholders, 
and he would thus take away one weapon 
from those who were aiming at the 
abolition of landlordism, instead of 
strengthening their hands by postponing 
the settlement of the question. The late 
Law Officer for Scotland referred to Lewis 
as an example of the congestion and 
sub-division prevailing throughout the 
Western Highlands. Judging from his 
remarks he could hardly have read the 
Report of the Commission, in which the 
facts were clearly stated. This Com- 
mission, of which one member only was 
favourable to the crofter movement, took 
four typical parishes. One had a rental 
of £6,400. Seven big tenants paid 
£5,800 and 300 crofters paid £600 ; and 
there was a large deer forest rental. In 
another parish deer forests paid £1,120 
and four land tenants about £1,000, 
while 250 crofters paid £1,500, or about 
£3 a head. About one-third of the 
people in these parishes were crofters who 
had no land at all. A measure on the 


lines of the Ashbourne Act might be of 
great value in bringing the people back 


to the land. The processes by which 
the crofters’ holdings were taken away 
and the displacement of the people 
effected, were too familiar to require 
statement now; but the method 
was described by the Royal Com- 
mission, The Bill did not affect the 
class who most needed help. It did 
nothing to create new holdings. What 
a Bill was required to do was, to take 
the people of the townships and send 
them back to the land. He had just 
driven through 40 or 50 miles of country, | 
and had seen what the Commission had | 
seen and described. The people were | 
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that would be remedial. Now that the 
Leader of the Opposition was in favour 
of a settlement, surely the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be able to find 
£100,000 to bring it about. When both 
Parties were agreed that those who had 
been driven from the land to make room 
for sheep and deer were to be replaced 
on the land of their fathers, surely the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to help them to come to an arrange- 
ment. Sailing recently near Strome 
Ferry, he noticed that the proprietor had 
built himself a fine castle, but the rest 
of the people were living in the 
most miserable and contemptible huts. 
Why the local authorities permitted 
these huts to be used as_ residences, 
he failed to understand. For 
the people on the estate nothing was 
done. As a remedy for evils of this 
kind, emigration had been tried, but it 
had been a dead failure. Migration 
might be a success, and he trusted that 
the Leaders on both sides of the House 
would consent to give it a chance. He 
did not think that the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion would be a very idle body for the 
next year or two, for they had to re-value 
the holdings which were valued at an 
early stage of their operations. The 
rents of holdings were now in many 
cases from 20 to 30 per cent. too high, 
and must be brought down to the level 
of present prices. The late Solicitor 
General for Scotland had told them 
about Arran, his own happy land. In 
Arran there would be grievous poverty 
if it were not that in the summer 
months visitors to the island were 
willing to pay high prices for accom- 
modation. He could give a number of 
cases in which the rents of tenants in 
Arran had been raised. There was, for 
example, the case of Louis Hamilton, 
who obtained a lease at a _ rent 
raised from £13 to £18, and who built 


settled on ground that was almost value- | 
less, and from which it was impossible to | a house for his own use for nine months 
obtain a living ; but there were miles of |in the year, and for the accommodation 
splendid land with nothing on it but ed visitors for three months. The late 
few sheep. Nothing could be more| Duke of Hamilton wanted to raise the 
ridiculous and more contrary to the|rent from £18 to £80 upon the poor 
spirit of the nineteenth century than|man’s own improvements, but reduced 
the condition of these Western Highlands, |the proposed increment to £33 after 
where people were crowded on useless | attention had been called to the case. 
land, and yet there was plenty of good | Then, last Autumn, when he was in the 
land if only the people were allowed to| island, a case occurred in which rent 
cultivate it. He regretted the Govern-| was to be raised from £3 to £30, but he 
ment were unable to do anything now/|did not make much fuss about the 


| 
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matter, because the person chiefly 
affected was a clergyman of strong Con- 
servative views, and because he thought 
it not undesirable that the reverend 
gentleman should realise what it was to 
have one’s property confiscated by the 
Duke. In the Bill of last year, present 
leaseholders were included, but the un- 
fortunate class whose leases had expired 
were excluded. Now they were to be 
included if their rents were below £30) 
in 1886. He hoped that in Committee | 
an Amendment abolishing that condition 
would be agreed to | 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth City) | 
said, that the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeenshire had been stupid enough | 
to make one of the silliest charges ever 
made in the House of Commons. He 
had said that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had made, that night, a promise of 
public money for the crofting class, 
because an election was _proceed-' 
ing in Inverness - shire. It was 





impossible that the speeches that were 
being delivered in that House that 
night could be read in Inverness until 
to-morrow morning, and, therefore, all 
that the electors of that place would 


know before they went to the poll was 
that this Bill had been read a second 
time. He could not help thinking that 
if Dr. Macgregor had not resigned his 
seat just when he did the House would 
have been transacting other business | 
than discussing the Second Reading of 
the Crofters’ Bill. It was said that only 
a Member of the Government could 
move an Amendment embodying a_ pro- 
posal to vote money for the relief of the | 
poor crofters, and in that case he invited | 
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an absurdity. In his view the Bill was 
not suitable for the purposes for which 
it was introduced. If there was 
any ground whatever for legislation 
of this character in any part of Scot- 
land, then a pure land Bill appli- 
cable to the whole of the country 


should have been introduced, when the 


whole question could have been dealt 
with fairly and squarely. Several hon. 
Members who had taken part in the 
Debate that night had referred to the 
successful working of the Crofters Act. 
It was unnecessary that he should detain 
the House in discussing the question of 
the success or the non-success of the 
working of the provisions of that Act. 
It was perfectly true that, in certain 
districts of Scotland, it had worked 
successfully ; but it was equally true that 
in those parts of the country where it 
would have acted most beneficially it 
had remained practically a dead letter. 
That had been amply proved by the 
Report of the Deer Forests Commission. 
The result was that no practical good 
had resulted from the operation of that 
Act. It was also the fact that the third 
clause of that Act, which prohibited the 


subdivision of crofter holdings, had been 


allowed to become a dead letter, and 
that the great evil of subdivision of 


/holdings still continued to exist un- 


chequed. Neither did this Bill pro- 
pose to check the evil of the sub- 
division of holdings in any way. 
He thought the Government might have 
made some attempt to deal with the way 
in which the law as it at present existed 
was openly defied by the crofters in the 





the hon. Member to place the right hon. | Lewis. With regard to the leaseholders, 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition the Government proposed to extend the 
in such a position that he would be able jaction of this Bill to all leaseholders 
to move the Amendment in question.| under £30, providing they were in a 
The hon. Member for Caithness had said | crofting county. When the Crofters Act 
that he could not understand where the|} was under consideration a considerable 


so-called absurdity of the Bill came in. | amount of discussion took place with re- 


He should like to point out to the hon. 
Member that if it could be proved that 
any two men had hada common grazing | 
in a particular parish, the provisions of | 
the Bill would be applicable, whereas if | 


gard to the leaseholders, and the hon. 
Member for East Lanarkshire proposed 
to make a general application of the 
Bill to a limited class of leasehold 
crofters—namely, those whose families 


that proof were wanting in an adjoining | had been crofters on the same holding 

parish, even although it was a matter of | within the last 30 years. That, certainly, 

common knowledge that such common} would be less objectionable than the pro- 

grazing had existed, the provisions of| posal of the Government, because it 

the Bill could not be enforced in that| would mean that no one but a really 

parish. That, in his view, amounted to| bond-fide crofter would be admitted to 
Dr. Clark. 
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the benefits of the Act. 


with regard to those who paid just over 


be bound to lead to the abolition of a 


large class, and it would not be hard to | 


evade the Bill altogether. Several hon. 


Members had used their eloquence to | 


show the hardships under which lease- 
holders in Scotland lived. It had been 
said that the leaseholders had drained 
and reclaimed land, and that, of course, 
was a statement which naturally excited 


sympathy not only in the country, but. 


iu the House. But these hon. Members 
had not told them whether they had in- 


spected the leases under which these lands | 


were held. He had read a most interest- 
ing extract from a speech made by his 
right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate 
during the Debates on the previous Act 
of 1886. The right hon. Member re- 


ferred to leases where a piece of ground 
was let at a low rent, for probably 21 or 
30 years, on condition that the tenant | 
who occupied it should reclaim so much 
additional land, and said it was quite 
plain that it would be extremely diffi- | 
cult to deal with cases of that kind 


under the Bill. It could not be said, 
therefore, that the Government did not 
recognise the extreme difficulty of deal- 
ing with these cases, and yet there was 
not the slightest attempt made in this 
Bill to deal with them. The Govern- 
ment conveniently forgot the difficulty, 
and tried to pass a Bill which had a 
popular name in the Highlands, which 
might do something to bring back those 
numerous votes which their Church | 
policy had estranged from them in the | 
Highlands of Scotland. What could be | 


the use of telling the poorer class of | 
cottars and crofters that there were| 
thousands of acres suitable for their | 
cultivation and for putting stock on) 


when they had got neither capital nor 
stock? If the Government had been 
consistent they would have proposed to 
grant public money to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Bill. He did not believe in 
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sult of the present proposal would be) 


| for 645 crofter families. 
of that fact that the abolition of the 
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that the land available from that source 


would not provide for a tenth part of the 
£30 had already been shown ; it would | 


crofter population. 

*Mr. J. McLEOD asked where that 
was stated in the Report ? 

Mr. W. WHITELAW said, it was 
shown in the land schedule in the ap- 
pendix to the Report. The amount of 


| arable land in Deer Forests available for 
| the crofter population was 2 
‘and of pasture land 177,648 acres. 


,196 acres; 


It was also stated that a crofter family 
required 10 acres of arable land and 270 
acres of pasture land, and if hon. Mem- 
bers went through the figures they would 
see that the deer forests would give just 
sufficient arable land for 220 crofter 
families, and just enough pasture land 
To say in face 


deer forests would in any way materially 
affect the prosperity of the crofting popu- 
lation of the Highlands was absurd. 
The hon. Member for Gateshead had 
dilated a great deal on what the noble 
population of the Highlands had done in 
the past to advance the glory of the 
But it was unfor- 
tunately a fact that at the present day 
the greatest possible difficulty was 
experienced in getting the men among 
the population in the West Highlands 


| to join the Army or the Navy, either to 


maintain or to increase the glory of the 
Empire. One of the finest regiments in 
the British Service, he believed, so far 
as physique and character were con- 


cerned, was the Militia Regiment of the 


|Cameron Highlanders recruited in the 
‘district. Effort after effort had been 
made to get those splendid men from the 
West Highlands and the Lewis to join 
the Service, but in vain ; because they 
managed to make just sufficient to live 
on from their crofts, from the pay they 


| got during the Militia training, and the 
|high rate of pay they made at certain 


seasons of the year. Only last year a 


considerable party from one of our 


smartest Highland regiments went 


that policy, and he did not believe they | through the Western Highlands and 
could make the crofter system pay. The | the Lewis with fife und drum band to 
hon. Member for Caithness had declared | recruit, and one of the officers who 
that what they wanted was to get rid of accompanied the party told him that it 
the Deer Forests. If the Report of the | was impossible to get a man from the 
Commission proved anything, it proved | district to join the regiment, and only 
that the outcry against the Deer Forests |six men altogether were obtained as 
was a perfect sham. The Members of | | recruits by this organised march through 
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this part of the country. It would be a 


great advantage to the Highlands to) 


make the crofters understand that as 
long as they were content with their 
present system they might manage, with 
the help of Crofter Acts and other aid, 
to eke out a bare living for themselves 
and their families, but that they 
would never rise to anything better, 
never become wealthy, nor rise to 
the position of farmers of any sub- 
stance. The greatest want in the 


Highlands was undoubtedly the opening | 


up of the country by railways, so as to 
give the fishing population greater facili- 
ties for taking the fish they caught to 
markets, where they might get a tolerable 


price for them. Week after week, during | 


the fishing season, fish in large quantities 
might be seen lying and rotting on the 


shores on the west coast, simply because | 


there were no means of getting them 
away to market. Now, the late Govern- 
ment, he knew, from certain correspond- 
ence he had seen, were distinctly 
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where the crofter question did not apply 
and was not known. Many of the island 
glens might be taken as examples. Several 

proprietors in certain cases agreed to- 
gether that the commonty should be 
divided ; and he wished to know in what 
position the parishes in which the glens 

were situated would be placed under the 

Bill. He might instance Forfarshire, 

where the crofter question was not known 
at all, and where division of the common 
lands was extensively carried out in the 
small glens. What position would those 
parishes be placed in by the Bill ? Would 
all the tenants under £30 rental in those 
parishes be included in the benefits of 
the Crofter Bill? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
commonties in Scotland might be, and 
often were, divided under Statutes with 
which they were all familiar. If only the 
cattle or sheep of the common proprietors 
had grazed upon the commonties, he did 
‘not think that this would bring them 
within the scope of the Bill, but that it 
would probably be otherwise if there had 


country by means of railways, and he| been common grazing on the part of 
had reason to know that a grant was as| tenants. It was difficult to give a satis- 


good as promised for making a certain | factory answer without knowing the 
railway, which would have been of enor- | actual facts of the case ; and if his hon. 


mous advantage to the west seaboard | Friend would furnish him with these, he 
and to the Lewis. But it so happened, | would be glad to give him a reply. 
unfortunately, that that advantage was| Sir J. KINLOCH: These commons 
not taken of that promise. Still, the fact | belong to five or six proprietors. 
remained that the late Government were) *THE LORD ADVOCATE: There 
in favour of the policy he referred to, and | might not be a tenant on any of them. 
were ready to assist in order that it) Sir J. KINLOCH: But in the casel 
might be carried out If the present| speak of there are tenants upon them. 
Government had brought in a scheme | It is a very important matter for Forfar- 
of that kind, or some scheme which they | shire, for it will involve one-third of the 


could have shown would really give the 
people of the Highlands a chance of 
improving their condition, they would 
have been supported by hon. Members in 
all parts of the House in carrying it out. 
But when the Government contented 
themselves with simply bringing in a Bill 
which their own supporters had told 
them over and over again was absolutely 
futile, and could really do no good what- 
ever to the class of people most deserving 
of their attention, they could not expect 
any assistance from that side of the 
House. 

Sim JOHN KINLOCH (Perth, E.) 
rose to ask a question of the Lord 
Advocate. Some 30, 40, or 50 years 
ago a great deal of division of the com- 
monty took place in parts of the country 


Mr. W. Whitelaw. 


| county. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he had sat through the Debate for 
two reasons—first of all, though not a 
Scotch Member, he was a Scotchman, and 
|had great sympathy with the people in 
‘the Highlands ; and, in the second place, 
he had watched with interest the experi- 
ment that was being carried out in the 
/West of Ireland, and anyone who 
knew the West of Ireland knew well 
that the conditions there were largely 
‘the same as in the crofting districts. 
-The hon. Member for Caithness had 
|asked the Government a very pertinent 
| question—namely, whether they meant 
business with this Bill. It was now the 
‘middle of June; there were before the 
House three or four very large Bills, 
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and they had not yet got one single vote 
in the Civil Service Estimates. 
his hon. Friend the Member for Caith- | 
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fixed by any Court whatever, and any 


When ‘man who knew anything about the Irish 


‘land problem knew that our only salva- 


ness asked that question he looked at the | tion was to get back to single ownership. 


Bill, and he was forced to come to the | 


conclusion that in some parts it was | 
highly contentious. The hon. Member | 
for Aberdeenshire had said, in 
absence of the leader of the Opposition, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
an election speech with Inverness-shire 
in view. He was sure that the whole of 
the proceedings of the Government that 


night were in view of Inverness-shire ; | 


but, be that as it might, he had come to 
the conclusion that if this Bill was to 
pass, some operation would have to be 
performed. There were in the Highlands 
of Scotland a large number of lease- 
holders in exactly the same position as 
the Irish leaseholders. 
yearly tenant had got the advantage of 
the Act, 
precisely where the Irish leaseholder was 
left—that was, out of Court. In 1887 
his right hon. 
that in Ireland, and he did not think it 
was possible for the House, having 
admitted the Irish leaseholders to Court, 
to deny admission to the Scotch lease- 
holders. He could have understood a 


Bill simply dealing with Scotch lease-_ 


holders, and proposing only to confer the 


benefits of the Act on them. That would | 
‘old system to the 


certainly have passed, but this Bill did 
not so much deal with the Highland 
question, which was the pressing question 
after all, but absolutely proposed to 


extend the Crofters’ Act to other parts | 
| else. 


of Scotland. The whole cry had been 
for a remedy for the Highlands, but the 
main part of the Bill was to extend the 
Crofters’ Act to other parts of Scotland. 
If the other parts of Scotland were to be 
dealt with, that was more a matter for a 


general Bill protecting tenants’ improve- | 


ments. There were a number of Scotch 
Members who imagined that a Land 
Court was one of the greatest blessings 
that could befall a country. On that 
point he would like the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to give his candid opinion, 
There might be, as there was in Ireie sd, 
a Land Court i intervening between land- 

lord and tenant. 
tion for a Land Court was its necessity. 

Tt was a distinct descent to a lower plane 
of civilisation and departure from the 


the | 





The ordinary | 
|of best land. 


but the leaseholder was left | 


Friend opposite cured | 


estate in the same way. 


But the only justifica- | 





But he rose for another purpose. The 
| Member for Caithness said there was no 
use in applying the Ashbourne Act to 
the crofters. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in what he thought was one of 
the best speeches he had ever heard in 
the House—a generous and statesman- 
like speech——by no means confined him- 
self to the Land Purchase Acts in Ire- 
land. What had been done under the 
Congested Districts Board in Ireland 
would not only fit in with the wants of 
Scotland, but would prove a real remedy. 


|In the west of Ireland the Board had 
/purchased an estate for £13,000, on 
| which they found 32 tenants, and in the 


centre a grass farm of 400 or 500 acres 
This best land was 
reserved for the bullocks, and the poor 
land for the people. The Board bought 
out the grass farm, enlarged almost 
every holding on the estate out of the 
grass farm, built a school house and five 


/new houses, repaired all the old ones, 
‘made roads all through the estate, and, 


when they had done this, sold the pro- 
perty to the tenants under the Land 
Purchase Acts, and the tenants were now 
paying, as a terminable annuity, rents 
hardly larger than they paid under the 
landowner. The 
same thing might be done in Scotland. 


|The real difficulty in the matter was, so 


many people nowadays thought nothing 
of a gift unless taken from somebody 
Some were ready to use the 
resources of the State to any extent to 
enable people to help themselves ; others 
were only satisfied when collaring some 
class of people by the throat and handing 
over their property. He believed in his 
heart that the real remedy for this lay 
in the application to Scotland of the 
very principles that were being applied 
and worked out in the west of Ireland. 
But the Board had dealt with another 
He had never 
been able to understand why Irish 
tenants should be specially favoured 


| with these blessings, and the crofters of 


the Highlands of Scotland should be 
denied them. When the leaseholders’ 
part of the Bill was passed it would 
then be time to consider whether it 
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should be applied to other parts of| 
Scotland. 

Bill read 2°,and committed for Monday | 
next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. | 

Uider read, for resuming Adjourned | 

Debate on Question [10th June]. “ That | 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed, Debate re- 
sumed. 

*Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk and Malton) said, that on the last | 
oceasion when the Bill was under dis- | 
cussion he endeavoured to show—both by | 
the testimony of experts and also by | 
figures relating toa light railway actually | 
in existence—that the difficulty of pro-| 
curing sufficient capital before com-) 
mencing the work, and not the expense | 
of obtaining an Act of Parliament to | 
authorise the work, was the main obstacle | 
in the way of promoters of light railways. 
The object of the Amendment, which he | 
supported, was to remove that principal | 
initial difficulty by State aid. Let them | 
consider how the President of the Board | 
of Trade proposed to deal with it if this | 
Amendment were not carried. Directly, | 
his Bill did not touch that point at all. | 
Indeed there was one peculiarity about 
the Bill which actually obstructed the 
raising of capital. It dealt with light 
railways, but did not define them. That 
definition was to be left locked up in the 
breast of the President of the Board of 
Trade for the time being. | Anyone who 
desired tu promote a railway was to be 
left in the dark as to whether his project 
was a light or an ordinary railway until 
he forced himself face to face with the 
Board of Trade. Before he got there the 
Bill required him to go through certain 
onerous and _ necessarily expensive 
preliminaries. He must find his future 
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this scheme of the Bill did not deter pro- 
moters from undertaking these undefined 
enterprises, the promoters had in them- 
selves even more enterprise than they had 
ever given them credit for. Though the 
Bill did not directly assist in raising 
capital, the right hon. Gentleman might 
claim that it did help indirectly by 
decreasing the cost of construetion, and 
therefore reducing the amount of capital 
which it was necessary to raise. On the 
First Reading of the Bill he ventured to 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman’s 
estimate of the probable amount of the 
reduction. He had now had time to 
look more closely into the right hon. 


Gentleman’s words, and to test his 
figures and comparisons. These were his 
words :— 


“The estimates he had been able to obtain 
pointed to a probable reduction in the cost of 
making the proposed lines of from an average 
of £10,000 per mile to £3,500, or, according to 
some authorities, to £3,000 per mile.” 


There was nothing so deceitful as aver- 
ages. ‘l'aken as it stood, this statement 
would make it appear that the Bill would 
cause a reduction of £6,500 or £7,000 
per mile in the construction of these 
small lines. How was that average of 
£10,000 arrived at? By counting in 


all main trunk lines—even those parts 


of them constructed in cities. Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman did not mean 
to say that these small lines had cost 
£10,000 a mile. Yet the figure of 
£3,500 for the future applied only to 
small lines. It was not right to com- 
pare what small lines in future would 
cost with the average of what all lines 
had cust. A truer comparison of cost in 
past and future would have been arrived 
at if he had given the House the average 
cost at present of making a small line. 
With all the financial difficulties at the 
outset which he had detailed in the pre- 





shareholders, shareholdersin an enterprise 


vious night’s Debates, the Easingwold 


of which the promoter himself did not| line only cost £6,200 per mile. Without 


know the conditions. He must get his 
county council order, he might even 
have to make a deposit to guarantee com- 
pletion in a fixed time, and when he had 
done all this and worked and paid his 
way to the Board of Trade, that Board 
might declare, unfettered by any definition 
in the Bill, that his project was not a 
light railway at all, and that his time and 
money, so far as creation of a light rail- 
way was concerned, were all wasted. If 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 





|those difficulties it should have cost 


£4,200 per mile. He did not see how 
a reduction of £6,500 per mile could be 
made by this or any other Bill in the 
construction of a line like the line to 
Easingwold. The Bill clearly did not 
deal directly with this question of capital, 
although it did so indirectly, and it did 
not even indirectly so largely assist 





future companies as they were led to 
| Suppose from the right hon. Gentleman's 
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speech on the occasion of the First|it would be a new departure, whilst he 
Reading. Where did the President of| proceeded to give the impression that 
the Board of Trade think the money |where this aid had been afforded in 
was likely to come from’? He had speci- | foreign countries it had been attended 
fied a number of sources. He had|with bad results. If that were so, 
told them that he relied on the public foreign countries had not found it out, 
spirit, and possibly—though he did not because, not only were they continuing 

tell them so—he relied on the eye to| but they were increasing, the aid given 
profit which the landowners whose land | to light railways. Severa] foreign Tegis- 
would be benefited by the lines would | atures at the present moment had light 
have. He himself believed in the | railway bills before them, and the results 
generosity and liberality of the land-| achieved abroad should encourage them 


owners, and he did not think that, if | here to seek similar aid. What State 
they had a_ great deal of land | aid had done abroad was shown by the 
which would he affected by the lines, figures. The railways in Germany 


it would be a great strain upon their | between 1887 and 1891 had increased 
generosity to come forward and help the | by 9 per cent.; in France and Belgium 
right hon. Gentleman. This would be | by 11 per cent. ; in Italy and Switzerland 
done by the larger landowners, but| by 12 per cent. and in Austria by 13 per 
what about the small landowners?) cent., whilst in Great Britain, where 
They had little to live upon, and little | | there was no State aid, the increase was 
land which would be benefited by the 3 per cent., or only one-third of that in 
lines, so that they were not likely to | the least progressive of continental 
come forward to assist in advancing the | countries. It was generally imagined that 
capital. The small landowners had in. this country they had the best and 


always been the difficulty in the matter 
of railway construction. In France, 
where the land was divided among such | 
a large numbers of owners, this had been | 
especially the case. He would point out | 
that the policy of the present British | 
Government was not in favour of large 
landowners. If they were going to rely 
on the generosity of the large landowners, 
he had to say that their policy did not, 
at any rate, favour that class of the com- 
munity. The next source the right hon. 


most complete system of any country in 
Europe. As a matter of fact, they had 
fallen back until the position they 
‘occupied was that of having a ceil 
number of miles of railway per each 
100,000 of the population than many of 
the great countries of Europe. They 
tied with Belgium, but were behind 
Germany, Denmark, and France, and a 
long way behind Switzerland. Their 
falling back both relatively and substan- 
tially in this regard was a matter of com- 


Gentleman mentioned was the existing 
railway companies, but for his own part 
he thought if they placed this matter of 
local lines in the hands of the existing 
railway compainies, they would simply 


ment on the Continent at the present 
moment. With reference to the conten- 
‘tion of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
ithe policy of this country had always 
been against State aid to railways, he 
increase and encourage a monoply by pointed to India, whose policy, if they 
which many agricultural districts had | did not actually shape, they controlled, 
already suffered a good deal. Another and remarked that the Indian railways 
source the right hon. Gentleman men-| were constantly receiving grants. Not 
tioned were ‘private and independent | half-an-hour ago they heard from the hon. 
companies. It was that such companies | Member for Perth that an offer was quite 
might be started and carried on profit-| recently made to grant a sum of money 
ably that those who supported this | to a Scotch railway; and there was on the 
Amendment asked for State aid. The _ Paperat the present time a proposal which 
President of the Board of Trade rejected was in the nature of a guarantee in 
State aid altogether, and at the Confer-| regard to another railway in Scotland. 
ence on Light Railways, he made it one | But what about Ireland? They had in 
of the preliminary conditions that it|that country the most extraordinary 
should be understood the State should | illustration of the fact that it was the 
give no aid. The right hon. Gentleman | policy of this kingdom to help railways 
said it had never been the policy of this|so long as they were not in England. 
country to subsidise railways, and that|He found that our total liabilities for 
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Irish light railways was £1,326,000. 
What would that sum do for England if 
the country got it from the Treasury ? 
England had six times the population of 
Ireland ; but he would leave that argu- 
ment aside for the moment. Supposing 
England only got what Ireland had got, 
that at £3,000 a mile would create 430 
miles of light railway in England. But 
they were not to suppose that English- 
men would be content as Irishmen were 
content to cast all their cares on the 
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for giving assistance and advice to 
promoters and managers of light railways. 
Then there was another point. If the 
House would not give State aid to light 
‘railways in England, would they face 
the only possible alternative? Would 
they grant the directors of those railways 
power to charge rather higher rates than 
were charged by the great trunk lines 
which, with their big organised staffs, 
could naturally work much more cheaply 


public purse, or that English light rail- than the small lines? He believed that 
ways would be as unsuccessful financially | abroad the rates were higher on the 
as lines managed in accordance with) small lines than on the large lines. Of 
Irish ideas, so that a vast number of | course, that was a power that would have 
miles of railway would he added by to be carefully guarded. It might be 
private enterprise. If the financial aid | guarded by enacting that the sanction of 
from the Treasury were distributed in| the local authority should be given to 
accordance with the principle of popula- | the schedule of rates before it was 


tion—that was to say, that England | 
should have six times the amount granted 


to Ireland—2,580 miles of light railway 
could be constructed in England ; and | 


if the grant in aid were in proportion to 
England’s contribution to the Imperial | 
Treasury, the face of the country could 
be covered with a network of light rail- 
ways. But if the House would not 


agree to give direct subventions to those 
light railways, it ought at least to allow 
them such indirect advantages as were 


given to railways abroad, in addition to 
the direct State aid. For instance, in 
most foreign countries where there was 
a passenger duty, it was not levied on 
local lines. He believed the President 
of the Board of Trade would grant them 
that concession ; but, so far, | it was not 
in the Bill. The next advantage was, 
that if the postal authorities used such 
lines, they had to pay for what was 
carried over the lines as if it were 
conveyed by car. In Austria no 
Income Tax was raised on_ the 
income of those lines, and no stamp 
duty was charged on the transfer of 
stock ; if the lines were rated they were 
rated as agricultural land ; and in nearly 
all foreign countries there was a special 
Government department for giving in- 
struction and assistance in the manage- 
ment of those lines. In Russia there 
was actually a light railway journal 
published by officials of the Government. 
He did not know that we wanted any 
more Government journals in _ this 
country ; but he thought there ought to 
be a department of the Board of Trade 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 


‘allowed. He was sure that if they 
could not get State aid for the light 
railways some localities would agree 
to a slightly higher scale of rates 
| on those railways than on the trunk 
mca rather than do without them. 
| Within the last two or three years the 
| Commissioners who inquired into railway 
|rates had a case before them in which 
people interested in the main article 
carried on a certain line particularly re- 
quested the rates should be put up. It 
was a line which carried granite ; it was 
in the hands of a receiver, and was not 
in a very prosperous condition. The 
Commissioners proposed to put down the 
charge for granite from 3d. to 1}d., but 
the receiver said he would have to close 
the line if the charge were reduced. The 
people asked that the charge should be 
maintained at 3d., and the old rate was 
allowed. That showed that localities, if 
they could not keep their line in any 
other way, would consent to a slightly 
higher rate. There was one other point 
he desired to examine, and that was, 
whether there was anything in the Bill 
to tempt capital. If they could not get 
capital from the State, where were they 
to get it? The inducement to supply 
capital offered by the Bill was that there 
was to be a reduction in the amount of 
money that would have to be spent to 
get the authorisation of a line and a re- 
duction in the cost of construction. In 
the first place, promoters were to go to 
to the County Council instead of to Par- 
liament to get the authorisation. That 
was intended to save a certain amount of 
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money, but the hon. Member for Somer- 
set (Mr. Strachey) showed very plainly 
it would be just as expensive to take 
experts to the country as to bring 
ordinary witnesses to London. He, 
therefore could not see there would 
be any very large saving in that 
direction. But they could not 
keep Parliament out of the thing. 
In all the most important cases the 
promoters would have to come to Par- 
liament. The Bill provided that if a 
line ran into a town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, the county council and the council 
of the town were to agree as to the 
terms of the order. If they did not 
agree they would have to come to Par- 
liament and get a Bill. Take another 
instance. Suppose a line were going to 
fulfil the very useful purpose of breaking 
down the monopoly of some particular 
trunk line. That line would come under 
the special head the right hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned of a line which would 
have to be made by Act of Parliament. 
The unfortunate promoters would really 
never know whether they had to come 
Parliament or to go to the County 
Council. As to the reduction in the cost 
of construction, a certain amount of 
relief was to be given as to the require- 
ments at present existing in railway law 
and management. But those relaxations 
only applied to existing statutory require- 
ments. The county council could not 
deal with future Acts of Parliament, 
and could 
statutory powers of the Board of Trade. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
had many powers he exercised in his 
discretion. No order of the county 
council could control him in the exercise 
of his discretion. There was another 
danger which would threaten the share- 
holders in these lines. At any moment 
the House might pass another Act, 
like the Act of 1889, bringing up 
the standard of railways to a still 
higher degree of perfection. What 
would happen to the shareholders ? 
£860 a mile was the cost to the 
Cambrian Railway of complying with 
the requirements of the Act of 1889. 
Fancy a charge of that sort falling on 
one of these light lines. The attention 
of all agricultural clubs and _ societies 
had been drawn to this light railway 
question by a circular of which he 
received several copies. The Central 
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Chamber of Agriculture invited the 
societies to specify what would be 
thought the best improvements in the 
law on behalf of the agricultural com- 
munity. Forty-four sent replies, but 
only three mentioned light railways at 
all. Why was that? Because they 
knew that one of the conditions of the 
Government was that there was to be 
no State aid. He hoped it was not too 
late to reconsider that point. If they 
could not have the whole loaf given to 
Ireland and Scotland let them have a 
crumb. It would be something if they 
could only get the crumb that the Board 
of Trade would provide the promotion 
expenses if a bond-fide case were made 
out. There were two main facts in the 
whole of his argument: one was, that 
all foreign countries gave this aid to 
their light railways, and by so doing 
increased the competition against our 
manufacturers and agriculturists ; the 
other was, that this Government gave 
aid to every country under its control 
except England. On those two points 
he asked the House to agree with the 
Amendment, that this was not a satis- 
factory solution of the question. 

Mr. J. PARKER-SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, that he had a strong ob- 
jection to the separatism involved in 
this Amendment. His hon. Friends 
argued that if Ireland and Scotland re- 
ceived a grant, therefore England was 
bound to receive the same grant. The 
right way to look at the question was to 
regard the needs of each particular case ; 
and that was the way in which the 
House had looked at it. The first case in 
which a strong need for Imperial assist- 
ance was shown was in regard to Ireland, 
and there the light railway had proved 
to be of enormous value. Then a similar 
proof of need was made in regard to 
certain districts of Scotland; and the 
assistance was given in some cases and 
was promised in others. Those who 
thought that England ought also to have 
light railways must make out a corre- 
spondingly strong case. But there were 
difficulties. In the first place, how 
much money would be saved by the In- 
quiry which it was proposed to substi- 
tute for the present Parliamentary 
Inquiry, especially in cases where the in- 
terest, not only of the landowner, but of 
some great railway company, was in- 
volved? In Scotland it was hardly 
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possible to lay out a practical scheme of | which were deemed to be essential. The 
light railway which would not be in the| right hon. Gentleman spoke of relaxing 
interest of some great railway company | them, and the idea of his speech was, 
and adverse to the interest of another. | that they should be relaxed; but he could 
The effect of the scheme could not be not find in the Bill any actual provision 
determined @ priori, and yet it might| which empowered the Department to 
involve a serious attack on some com-| do so. 

pany; and consequently these com-) Jf being midnight, the Debate stood 
panies would bring to the investigation | adjourned 

all the best skill which could be found, ' : 

and would so make it almost as expen- | 

sive as the present Parliamentary In- GQrRT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
quiry. There was another serious | (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
difficulty, and that was the question Considered in Committee, and reported 


of the relaxation of the Board of | without Amendment: to be read the 
Trade rules in regard to construction. | third time this dav. 


On the West Highland Railway the | 

Board of Trade restrictions had been a) 

serious item in the cost of construction | QUT-DOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
and maintenance. He did not wish to! 


blame the action of the Board of Trade, | Considered in Committee : — 


Clause | :— 





because it was really public opinion (In the Committee.) 

which forced the Department to adopt | 

The expenditure of money by railways| Committee report Progress; to sit 

could make the occurrence of accidents | again this day. 

impossible ; but here they had a case, 

where irresponsible public opinion was| HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (COUNTY 

XONTINUOUS SITTINGS). — 

not Government money, but the eed (c <! er . einigronnd = 

of other persons ; and, therefore, they Ordered, That a Select Committee be 

extravagant amount of expenditure de- | if so what, steps are desirable to secure 

manded from the railway companies in | OMtinuous sittings of the High Court of 

necessary precautions. If, for example, | caster.——_( Mr. Holland. ) 

speaker, they were to have, in the carry-|,, oe —_ 

ing out of a light railway system, a man | PORE CORECE A —— AEE 

at each level crossing, this precaution | ee : ‘tte d 

meant a considerable addition to the | sagt = Eliya es 191 hipaa ily 

upkeep of the system ; and yet it might | read the third time this day. 

fairly be urged that this was one of | 

relaxed in the case rake a . In | [EXPENSES]. 

regard to existing railways, that power! (Qonmittee to consider of authorising 

the- way districts, where twafllc was! vided by Parliament, of the expenses 

station and signalling facilities were). ution of any Act of the present 
: Session to make better provision for the 

and population crowded. If, therefore, | . ¥ , 

they were to have the light railway | soement of Trade Disputes (Queen’s 


| 
this extreme stringency of requirements. 
and calamities on theirsystems practically | 
pressing the Board of Trade to spend, | PALATINE OF LANCASTER) 
had what seemed to him often a very appointed to consider whether any and, 
the direction of what were held to be| Justice in the County Palatine of Lan- 
as had already been urged by a previous | 

| 
expenses connected with the making and | ported, without Amendment; to be 
those requirements which ought to be CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
of relaxation did not exist, for, in out-of- | the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 

} hate 7 J] | 

scant and population sparse, the same |: arred by the Board of Trade in the 
found as at places where traffic was great | 

| Recommendation signified), this day.— 


it was now, there should be a very much | 
greater power conferred on the Board of Houce adjourned at Ten minutes 
Trade to relax some of the requirements | after Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. J. Parker-Smith. | 


system established more generally than | (Mr. Bryce.) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 12th June 18965. 





The House met at Fifteen Minutes 
after Twelve of the Clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LaNDs 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRrovi- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed. 


DOGS ee ae (IRELAND) ACT, 


Account {prentd 11th June] to be 
printed. [No. 294.] 


FINES, &c. (IRELAND). 


resented 11th June] to be 
No. 295.] 


Paper 
printed. 


CIVIL SERVICES ADDITIONAL ESTI- 
MATE, 1895-6 (BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA). 

Order [23rd May] referring the said 
additional Estimate to the Committee of 
Supply read, and discharged. 


CIVIL SERVICES REVISED ADDITIONAL 
ESTIMATE, 1895-6 (BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA). 

Revised Estimate presented,—of the 
amount required in the year ending 31st 

March, 1896, as a grant to the Imperial 

British Africa Company on their retire- 

ment from East Africa, and as a grant 

in aid of the expenses of administration 
in British East Africa [by Command] ; 
referred to the Committee of Supply, and 

to be printed. [No. 293.] 


{12 June 1895} 
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ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 

Accounts presented,—of the amount 
due by the public to depositors on 31st 
March, 1893, and of receipts, interest, 
and disbursements during the year ended 
31st March, 1894 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 296.] 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND). 
Copy presented,—of Thirteenth Annual 
Report, being for 1894, Part I. General 
Report [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


SEA FISHERIES ACT, 1868. 
Copy presented,—of Report by the 
Board of Trade of their Proceedings 
under Part ITI. of the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, orders for fishery grants, 1894-5 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


MAGISTRATES AS CHAIRMEN OF 
DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
aga 5th March; Mr. Loder]; to 
ie upon the Table. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MUNICIPAL ne (TRELAND) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) rose 
to move that this Bill be read a third 
time. He said hedid not think he need 
use many words in commending the 
Motion, because, as had been stated in 
another place, there was not a clause, 
not a line of this Bill that was not 
already in operation in England. The 
Bill created no new Franchise ; it simply 
improved the existing Irish Franchise ; 
and every word in it was taken either 
from the existing Irish Act of 1840 or 
from existing English Acts. He ob- 
served that notices had been given by 
the hon. Member for South Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney), and the hon. Member for 
Derry (Mr. Ross), to re-commit the 
Bill; and, therefore, he should like to 
say a few words with regard to the 
alleged reasons for that Amendment. 
The object of the Bill was to extend, and 
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not to restrict the Irish Municipal Fran- 
chise, and complaint had been made 
that in Grand Committee the promoters 
of the Bill would not accept Amend- 
ments which would have had the effect 
of restricting the Franchise, and this was 
made the ground for asking the House 
to re-commit the Bill generally. But the 
object of the Bill being the extension of 
the Franchise, surely it was no good 
ground of complaint that the Grand 
Committee did not by Amendments 
give the Bill a restrictive character? It 
was wholly unusual, if it was not un- 
precedented, to make a Motion for the 
recommittal of the Bill without a word 
indicating the clause or Amendment in 
respect to which this course was pro- 
posed. The House was to be asked to 
send the Bill to Committee of the Whole 
House without the smallest inkling of 
the purpose in view. Ample time had 
been afforded for the consideration 
of the Bill by constituencies in 
Ireland, and during the three days 
it was before the Grand Committee 
every Amendment proposed by hon. 
and learned Gentlemen who represented 
the Conservative Party in the direction 
of restricting the Franchise were re- 
jected, and he took the full responsi- 
bility for these rejections. Any 
Amendment going with the object of 
the Bill—the extension of the Franchise 
—he would have been happy to accept ; 
and he pointed out that the Bill still 
left in operation in 106 towns in Ire- 
land a most undemocratic Franchise for 
the protection of the propertied classes, 
such as had no existence in England and 
Scotland. In these towns there was a 
£50 immediate lessor Franchise which 
the landlords enjoyed, and a £4 
and under Franchise which land- 
lords enjoyed and tenants did not. 
The Bill did not propose to abolish 
this old Franchise, although it had no 
parallel in England or Scotland, and 
never existed in the eleven municipal 
boroughs, but if there had been any 
Amendment to assimilate the Franchise 
to that in England in this respect, of 
course he could not have resisted it. 
No such proposal was made in the Grand 
Committee, and he could find no justifi- 
cation in good sense or good judgment 
for the Motion. If it were carried, 
private Members might bid adieu to any 
prospect of carrying the Bill through its 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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was simply to kill the Bill. It looked 
as if the opponents of the Bill had no 
hope from the House of Lords, no con- 
fidence in that institution, because what 
graver slur could there be on that in- 
stitution, where the Tory Party had 
500 friends, than to mistrust their learn- 
ing and acuteness for remedying the 
errors in drafting in a Bill sent up from 
the Commons. Never could the func- 
tions of a Second Chamber be more fairly 
exercised than in the correction of draft- 
ing errors. But no such errors had been 
alleged in the Grand Committee. The 
chief opponents of the Bill there were 
the hon. Member for Derby and 
the hon. and learned Member for Mid 
Armagh, and he would give the House 
a hint of the state of things in the towns 
those gentlemen represented. The Cor- 
poration of the city of Derry consisted 
of 24 members, and not a single man 
among them was a Catholic. Though in 
the city of Derry the Catholic inhabi- 
tants were in a majority by some 3,000, 
they had no representative on the Cor- 
poration. And what was the case with 
the Corporation employés? The list had 
been before the country for two months, 
and no attempt had been made by the 
Corporation to dispute its accuracy. 
There were 30 employes of the Corpora- 
tion, and though the majority of the 
inhabitants were Catholics, the following 
officials were all Protestants :—Town 
clerk, city solicitor, assistant town clerk, 
assistant clerk, treasurer, city surveyor, 
city analyst, superintendent of markets, 
superintendent of cemetery, sword 
bearer, four sanitary officers, executive 
sanitary officer, mace bearer, four assist- 
ant sanitary officers, four serjeants of 
the mace—the importance of Protes- 
tantism to this office he was at a loss to 
understand—superintendent of the fire 
brigade, three watermen, caretaker of 
the reservoir, and electrical superinten- 
dent. He could understand that these 
gentlemen would be anxious that their 
Tory representative should distinguish 
himself in opposition to this Bill. Then, 
again, the hon. and learned Member for 
Mid Armagh included in his constitu- 
ency the ancient city of Armagh, where 
the majority of inhabitants were Catholic, 
and where every man of the 24 on the 
Town Council was a Protestant, and all 
the employés were Protestant. In the 
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last 30 years in that city, where the 
majority of inhabitants were Catholics, 
not a single Catholic had ever been re- 
turned to the Town Council, except upon 
one notable occasion, when they wanted 
to pass a somewhat decrepit water 
scheme and put £10,000 on the rates, 
and then they, to confer a share of 
the unpopularity on the Catholics, 
co-opted a Catholic member. He 
would not refer to the notorious case 
of Belfast where not a single Catholic 
was returned to the Town Council. But 
it had been said on behalf of Belfast that 
if the higher corporation officials in 
Belfast were Protestants the scavengers 
were Catholics, and that whereas London- 
derry would not employ Papal scavengers, 
Belfast would. But it was a considerable 
concession that they had ever reached 
that point. Who knew but that, even 
if the Bill did not pass the House of 
Lords, by the influence of this Debate 
they might not yet live to see in the next 
century a Catholic scavenger employed in 
Derry. A Bill of far greater importance 
—the Bill of the Member for Leeds— 
passed through the Grand Committee 
without amendment. The Bill as to the 
Rating of Machinery was down for next 
Wednesday, and, like the Bill under dis- 
cussion, it passed without amendment 
through the Grand Committee. There 
was another important measure coming 
on, and he would not take up further 
time by discussing this Bill, because he 
had no doubt that, as the learned lawyers 
in opposition to the Bill spent three days 
in the Grand Committee they were quite 
capable of consuming another day with 
their objections to it. Accordingly, 
reserving further observations respecting 
the Grand Committee toa later stage, he 
would confine himself to moving the 
Third Reading of this Bill. 

*Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.) moved, as an Amendment “ That the 
Bill be re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House.” He remarked that 
the Amendment was not directed against 
the principle of the Bill. It was far 
from his wish to prevent that principle 
from coming into operation in Ireland as 
early as possible. The hon. and learned 
Member for Louth objected to the form 
of his Amendment. But, by reference to 
the records of the House the hon. 
Member would have found that, though 
the Amendment was in a form not often 
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availed of, it was quite usual under the 
circumstances. The hon. Member said 
the object of the Bill was to enlarge the 
Franchise in Ireland. If that meant that 
its object was to assimilate the Franchise 
in Ireland to that of England, he agreed 
in the definition, but when the House 
the Second Reading it was never 
understood that the law in Ireland should 
be so altered that it would go farther in 
Ireland than it did in England. Ifso 
the House would not have permitted 
discrimination to be made in Ireland 
which was not sanctioned in England in 
regard to local government elections. 
His second reason for placing the Amend- 
ment on the Paper was that he asserted 
that the Standing Committee on Law had 
failed in its duty to the House, and did 
not, during the discussion of the Bill, 
rform any of those duties which he 
lieved the House intended to confer on 
Standing Committees. Standing Com- 
mittees of which he had been a member 
always came to the consideration of Bills 
of this description with a desire, where 
defects were pointed out to them, not to 
treat them in a partisan spirit, but to 
make the legislation as effective as 
possible. The defence of the Bill in the 
Standing Committee was left entirely to 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
and some of his friends, which was 
absolutely unprecedented in the history 
of Standing Committees. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was absolutely 
silent, gave no opinion whether the Bill 
was adequate to make perfect the 
machinery it proposed to set up, and did 
not assist the Committee in any way. 
If thoseinterestedin seeing the machinery 
under the Bill made effective had been 
forced to place this Amendment on the 
Paper, it was largely due to the neglect of 
the Irish Office. For those who assented 
to the principles of the Bill but dissented 
from some of its provisions, to have 
examined on the Second Reading all 
the details would have been highly in 
convenient. He frankly accepted the 
principle of the Bill and he believed 
it received the assent of all the 
Unionist Members from Ireland. But 
he did not criticise its details on the 
Second Reading because it was under- 
stood that, if referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee, the Bill, like other Bills, would 
receive considerate attention, and the 
objections raised by Unionist Members 
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from Ireland to some of its provisions 
would, at all events, have been treated 
with the courtesy they had a right to 
demand from the Chief Secretary. That 
had not been the case, and this Bill, 
which affected his constituency, and the 
constituencies of his Unionist colleagues 
in Ireland, had been “run through ” the 
Standing Committee without any protest 
from the Chief Secretary, and with the 
evident intention—according to state- 
ments in the Nationalist newspapers in 
Treland—that the House should be de- 
prived of any opportunity of discussing 
the provisions of the Bill on the Report 
stage. Grave responsibility would rest 
on the House if it sanctioned proceedings 
of that character. The Bill was referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law as a 
Bill that proposed to assimilate the 
Franchise in Ireland to that which existed 
in England. But the result of the dis- 
cussion of the Bill in the Grand Com- 
mittee had not been to carry out the 
pretensions urged in favour of the Bill 
on the Second Reading. The qualifying 
period in England for the exercise of the 
franchise in all municipal and parochial 
elections was 12 months, whether as 
regarded occupation or residence. By 
in 


this Bill, that qualifying period 
respect of residence was reduced to 


six months. This was defended on 
the ground that it existed under the 
Act of 1840. He was surprised at 
this, because, in the discussion on the 
Second Reading, the Act of 1840 and 
all its provisions were covered with 
ridicule and contempt, not only by the 
Nationalist Members, but by the Chief 
Secretary. In this Bill, instead of there 
being onequalifying periodas in England, 
affecting occupation and residence, they 
had, first, a qualifying period of twelve 
months, and a residential qualification 
of six months, and, in relation to up- 
wards of 100 towns which would come 
under the operation of the Bill, the 
qualifying period was reduced to three 
months. These were points which should 
have received the attention of the Irish 
Government, and they ought to have 
intervened to prevent the Standing 
Committee on Law doing that to which 
the House had not given its sanction, 
On another Standing Committee this 
Session in which the Government was 
represented, on a private Bill introduced 
by a Member of the House, the repre- 
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sentative of the Government intervened 
to prevent the insertion in that Bill 
of a principle with which he said he 
and the Government agreed, but to 
which this House had not assented. 
He believed it to bea true constitutional 
principle that the Standing Committees 
ought not to be permitted to apply in 
certain localities any principle to which 
that House had not first given its assent. 
The Standing Committee in the present 
case had failed its in duty to the House ; 
they had sent back the Bill containing a 
principle to which that House had not 
given its assent, and which it ought to 
have an opportunity of reconsidering in 
the Grand Committee of the Whole 
House. The second objection he had 
was, that the machinery of the Bill as it 
now stood was defective, and that it was 
absolutely impossible to provide for the 
necessary revision of the new electorate. 
The Bill divided boroughs and towns 
into three classes in Ireland,—(1) 
boroughs which were Parliamentary as 
well as Municipal ; (2) boroughs Muni- 
cipal and not Parliamentary ; and (3) up- 
wards of 100 towns and townships which 
were for the first time to be brought 
under an Act. As an example of the 
defective machinery, he instanced the 
city of Belfast. Under this Bill, the Par- 
liamentary and the municipal lists wereto 
be made out together, but Belfast was 
divided into five wards and four Parlia- 
mentary Divisions,and it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to have the revision of 
both lists simultaneously. [Mr. T. M. 
Hearty: “Why?”] That was the 
opinion of the officials connected with 
the revision. This Bill omitted to pro- 
vide a large class of machinery for which 
the Act of 1882 in England made ample 
provision. That Act went into the 
greatest detail, and repealed a large 
number of preceding Statutes; and it 
set out the provisions which were to 
govern the election of aldermen and 
councillors. The Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1882 also set out in minute 
detail the machinery by which the 
municipal lists were to be revised, but 
this Bill failed altogether to provide 
proper machinery for giving the Fran- 
chise proposed to be conferred on the 
electors. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did you move 
any Amendment to the clauses ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: “ Hear, hear !” 
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*Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was 
really surprised that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland should cheer that utterance. 
It was the duty of the framers of this 
Bill to see that the machinery was 
appropriate. It did not lie with the 
opponents of a Bill to rectify every error 
which existed in it; as great a responsi- 
bility lay with the Chief Secretary and 
the Irish Office to see that a Bill abso- 
lutely defective in machinery did not 
pass through a Committee without 
Amendments. This was the second 
occasion on which the officials of the 
Irish Office had altogether failed in the 
proper exercise of their discretion, for in 
the case of a Public Libraries Bill two 
or three years ago it was left to the 
House of Lords to discover that the Bill 
was absolutely inapplicable to Ireland, 
and the following year a Select Com- 
mittee had to be appointed to sit upon 
another Bill to bring the matter into 
some sort of consonance with the local 
situation in Ireland. The right hon. 


Gentleman, he had no doubt, had no 
very intimate acquaintance with the 
position in Ireland, but the Law Officers, 


and those who were responsible in the 
Irish Office, should have informed him 
of the deficiences in the Bill. 

Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire): Why do you not let this Bill go 
to the House of Lords ? 

*Mr. MACARTNEY said, he under- 
stood that the view of the hon. Member 
was that the House of Lords ought to 
be abolished and that it had been a curse 
to every bit of Irish legislation. The 
Bill was an example of the evils of legis- 
lation by reference, and he could only 
apply to it tne well-known phrase that it 
seemed to be “ a luxuriant jungle through 
which legislation by reference stalked like 
a grizzly reality.” The Bill was a direct 
contrast to those of 1878 and 1882, the 
framers and drafters of which had laid 
down, in clause after clause, the specific 
machinery necessary to carry out their 
intentions. Another objection to the 
Bill which applied to the City of Belfast 
and most of the municipal corporations 
in Ireland, was that the Burgess Roll 
was to come into operation on the 25th 
day of November, which was the day 
fixed for the election of aldermen and 
town councillors. [Mr. T. M. Hzaty: 
“That is the existing law.”] But the 
burgess roll did not come into operation 
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until the day of the election, although 
seven days beforehand the nominators, 
with their seconders and assenters, had 
to describe themselves on the nomination 
paper according to the description which 
stood on the burgess roll. And yet the 
burgess roll did not come into operation 
until the day of the election, so that it 
would be absolutely impossible as the 
Bill stood to sign the nomination paper. 
[Cries of “ No, no!”] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
difficulty ? 

*Mr. MACARTNEY said, the diffi- 
culty was thatthe Billapplied new machin- 
ery to theexistinglaw. Hehadthe highest 
authority for saying that the nomination 
papers could not besigned according tolaw. 
Under the Bill it would be absolutely 
impossible to make a nomination as the 
law required. There was another objec- 
tion, one of machinery, which he had to 
the Bill, and it was one to which he 
thought the House should have some 
regard. In the city of Belfast there 
were over 38,000 municipal electors, and 
it was calculated on the best authority 
that the Bill would add something like 
12,000 more. He had no objection to 
this increase, and he did not suppose 
that it would cause any great disturbance 
of the political constitution of the Town 
Council, but though the increase of 
electors might not much affect Belfast in 
this respect, it must make a considerable 
alteration in other towns where the cor- 
poration were of one complexion. He 
had no wish, however, to place any 
impediment oun the free exercise Of the 
Franchise as assented to on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but he would point 
out that the House ought not to stultify 
itself by sending up to another place 
a Bill which was totally defective in the 
machinery by which the electors, on 
whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
wished to confer the Franchise, would be 
enabled to avail themselves of it. To 
return to Belfast. At present there was 
one ward in the city in which over 
11,000 municipal electors had to record 
their votes at one polling station, and 
there was no power at the present 
moment in the hands of the municipality 
or of any other authority in Ireland, to 
provide additional polling places. This 
was extremely inconvenient, and led to 
a great deal of unnecessary excitement 
on polling days. Everyone connected 
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with the business of the municipal elec- 
tions in Belfast deprecated the present 
state of things, but the inconvenience 
which existed under the present law 
would be quadrupled by the large addi- 
tion which the Bill proposed to make to 
the municipal electorate. Having regard 
to those facts, he thought it would have 
been a proper compliment to the 
machinery of the Bill if power had been 
given, either to the municipality or to 
some other authority in Ireland, to pro- 
vide reasonable accommodation for the 
voters upon whom the Bill was going to 
confer the Franchise. He now came to 
the boroughs that would be affected by 
the 22nd Section of the Bill. These 
boroughs were municipal, and not Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, and he would take as 
examples the boroughs of Dungannon 
and Lisburn. What was the position of 
affairs at the present time in regard to 
those boroughs? In the borough of 
Dungannon the Commissioners exercised 
authority under the Act of 1828, and 
there was taxation on a £5 rating. It 
would be found that most of those towns 
in Ulster were satisfied with their local 
government ; all those persons under the 


£5 rating took no share of the expendi- 
ture, the whole of which was provided 
out of the taxes levied on those upon 


whom the Franchise was conferred. 
Now the Bill provided no machinery for 
making out the lists of voters, but left 
matters just as they were, and the 
present system was not satisfactory. 
In Dungannon the list was made out 
every third year, prior to the triennial 
elections, by the Town Clerk, and revised 
by the Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners, notice being given of the date 
of the revision. Every male ratepayer 
of £5 rating and above was entitled 
to be put on, but there was no remedy 
for the ratepayer if the Town Clerk 
and the Chairman of Commissioners 
made a mistake. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : By petition. 
*Mr. MACARTNEY said he had been 
informed on responsible authority that 
there would be no remedy by petition 
for the ratepayer in such case. There 
would be a right of petition under the 
Act of 1871 in the case of a Town Com- 
missioner being wrongly elected, but in 
the case of a ratepayer qualified to be 
placed on the list of voters, that rate- 
payer had no remedy against mistake 
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except by a criminal action against the 
Town Clerk or proceedings by mandamus, 
and hon. Members, knowing the ex- 
pense and trouble of such proceedings, 
would doubtless admit that this could 
hardly be regarded as a remedy. There 
was no provision under the Bill, there- 
fore, by which there should be any 
revision of the new electors except the 
triennial revision, nor was any provision 
made by which a new elector could 
establish his right if that right was dis- 
puted by the Town Clerk or the Chair- 
man of the Commissioners. The House 
would therefore see that it would be 
absurd to extend the Franchise to a large 
body of the inhabitants of Dungannon 
under such circumstances, the right of 
the elector being left entirely at the 
mercy of the Town Clerk or Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners. The 
town of Lisburn also came under 
Section 22, and here again the voters 
list was made out by the Town Clerk 
from the rate-book under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1871. He 
was the sole judge of the persons to be 
placed on the list, and the ratepayer had 
no remedy against mistake. The only 
remedy, if it could be called a remedy, 
the ratepayer had if he found he was not 
on the list when the polling-day came, 
was to appear at the polling station and 
demand to vote. Then an inquiry 
might be made as to whether he had a 
right to the Franchise or not. But 
surely this could not be regarded as 
sufficient, and hon. Members must see 
that while this might be a comparatively 
simple matter when there was only a 
limited number of voters in the place, it 
would become very difficult when there 
was anything like a large number of 
voters. In such circumstances it would 
be absurd, he contended, to assent to a 
Bill which would increase the number of 
voters in such a town from about 700 to 
over 2,000, with no machinery provided 
for the protection of the Franchise it was 
proposed to extend. There was a third 
class of towns which were to be dealt 
with by the Bill, and they would come 
under the 23rd clause. This class of 
town, upon which it was proposed to 
force the machinery of the Bill with all 
its attendant responsibility and expense, 
had in many cases a population of less 
than 1,500. In many cases, moreover, 
the population of those towns bad largely 
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fallen since the time when, because it 
stood at that number, they were there- 
fore enabled to claim the measure of 
local government they now enjoyed. He 
could quote case after case in proof of 
the fact, and he would instance the town 
of Antrim in the county of Antrim, 
where the population had diminished to 

1385, and where the municipal revenue 
was only £106. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do you want 
to force an annual revision ? 

*Mr. MACARTNEY said, he certainly 
did, if they were going to extend the 
Franchise to the people of Antrim and 
similar places, because he wanted to see 
that those upon whom the Franchise was 
to be conferred, were provided with the 
necessary means of ascertaining and 
confirming their rights. Among other 
towns coming under this 23rd clause 
were Aughnacloy, with a population of 
1,110 and a municipal revenue of £66 a 
year only; Bagnalston, with a popula- 
tion of 1,920, and a municipal revenue 
of £120, and the town of Castleblaney, 
with a population of 1,781, and a 
municipal revenue of about £100. On 
the Second Reading of the Bill he 
objected to it being extended to many of 
the towns of this class and he did so still. 
He asked the House to consider whether 
there was any instance in the Municipal 
Government of England approaching to 
the condition which would exist in Ire- 
land under this Bill if it should become 
law. He did not think there was any 
English county Member there present 
who would be able to point to any in- 
stance in England of small towns—only 
villages, in fact—where the local gov- 
ernment was separate from the local 
government of the county, and upon 
which all the responsibilities and conse- 
quent expense, which occurred in the 
larger municipalities, would be forced 
upon a small municipal population with 
an absolutely insufficient income. His 
view was that these small towns ought 
to have the option of deciding whether 
they wished to take advantage of the 
provisions of this Bill, or whether they 
would prefer to remain under the Gov- 
ernment which now existed in these 
small villages and townships. If they 
did express a desire to take advantage of 
the provisions of the Bill, to undertake 
the responsibilities, and to become 
answerable for the expenditure which it 
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would necessarily entail, then they ought 
to have the opportunity of doing so. 
Having recently had an opportunity of 
consulting the inhabitants of these small 
towns, he asserted that they had no 
desire to encumber themselves with re- 
sponsibilities which they thought would 
seriously embarrass their townships on 
account of the expenditure which the 
new provisions would necessarily entail 
upon them. These towns, which would 
come under Section 23, would number 
something like 85; and here again 
there was absolutely no machinery 
for revision of the new Voters’ List, which 
was left absolutely to the discretion of 
the Town Clerk, from whom there was 
no appeal except by the expensive method 
of mandamus or by criminal prosecu- 
tion. The utterly inadequate and ob- 
jectionable character of such machinery 
for preparing a register of voters even 
on the existing Franchise is described in 
Heron’s Municipal Election in Ireland 
pp. 32, 34 as follows :— 


“The Legislature has cast the important and 
responsible duty of preparing the list of persons 
entitled to vote upon the Town Clerk, but has 
failed to provide him with the necessary ma- 
chinery for satisfactorily performing it, yet the 
Voters’ List as prepared by him is as conclusive, 
as regards the qualification of a person to vote, 
as the one which (as we have seen) has been re- 
vised and settled in open Court, upon sworn 
evidence, by the mayor and assessors or by the 
revising barrister, after a preliminary List has 
been published and time allowed for the service 
of notice of claims and objections to it, and for 
the publication of such claims and objections. 
The Town Clerk, without those aids and safe- 
guards, prepares his List not in public but pri- 
vately in his office. He decides there on the 
best evidence he can get whether a person is or 
is not qualified to vote, and his decision is abso- 
lute and without appeal. It is not necessary 
for him to assign any reason for his having put 
the name of one person on, or omitted the name 
of another from, the List. He may endeavour 
to discharge this duty in the most painstaking, 
impartial, and strictly legal manner, yet he is 
liable to error; and besides, it is unsatisfactory 
for those ratepayers whose names are omitted 
from the List not to know the grounds upon 
which they are disqualified to vote. It may be 
open to anyone who considers that he has been 
unfairly, or with malice intent, disfranchised, 
to take an action, or institute a criminal prose- 
cution against the Town Clerk. The Town 
Clerk would not, however, his duties being of a 
judicial character in regard to the preparation 
of the List be liable for any mistake he might 
make through an error of judgment—see the 
Queen v. the Justices of Armagh, 1861 (6 “ Irish 
Jurist N.S.”’, p. 12), where it was held that the 
preparation of the Lists of jurors is a judicial 
act. An elector would not have time to obtain 
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a mandamus to compel the Town Clerk to place 
his name on the List of Voters, because he could 
not ascertain that his name had been omitted 
from the List until the date on which the List 
is published—viz., ten days before the election. 
The List is conclusive and final even upon an 
election tribunal, except in regard to persons 
inherently disqualified.” 

Having regard to the facts which he had 
stated, he thought he was justified in 
asking the House to agree to the 
Amendment which he had placed upon 
the Paper. He believed that it would 
be injurious, if not absolutely fatal, to 
the whole system of Standing Committees 
in that House, if the House were now 
going to sanction the method by which 
this Bill and the Amendments to it were 
treated in the Standing Committee on 
Law. If suggestions put forward by the 
minority, which affected, not the prin- 
ciple, but only the machinery, of a Bill 
were to be treated with absolute dis- 
regard—with disregard apparently as- 
sented to by the Minister in charge of 
the administration of the country to 
which the Bill applied—then, he asserted, 
it would be impossible for the House on 
a Second Reading, to confine the Debate 
to those general considerations to which 
it ought to be confined, and it would, 
in future, be impossible for himself and 
his Friends to assent to any Irish Bill 
going before any Grand Committee, and 
he did not think that the present Chief 
Secretary could feel surprise at that. 
He imagined that when the political 
complexion of affairs was changed in the 
House, hon. Gentlemen who disagreed 
with him had no reason to complain of 
want of readiness on the part of the then 
Chief Secretary in meeting the wishes 
of hon. Gentlemen opposed to them. 
[Ironical laughter and eriesof “ Closure!” 
From the Nationalist Benches. The 
closure was only invoked when all 
patience was exhausted, but he and his 
Friends did not exhaust the patience of 
the Standing Committee on this Bill. 
There were, however, other Amendments 
which they would have desired to press 
on the Committee, if they had felt that 
there was any desire in the majority of 
the Members of the Committee to give 
them a fair hearing, and if they had 
seen that the Chief Secretary had any 
adequate knowledge of the machinery of 
the Bill. He complained, with regret, 
that the Chief Secretary did not take the 
trouble to inform himself in such a way 
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as to be able to detect the grave failures 
in the machinery of the Bill which he 
had now pointed out, and which would, 
in his view, render the Bill absolutely 
inoperative. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry), in rising 
to second the Amendment, protested 
against such Bills as this being entrusted 
to private Members. He admitted the 
special knowledge of the Gentlemen in 


‘charge of this Bill, but there was not a 


single clause in it which did not show 
that it was a measure which ought to 
have received more thorough investiga- 
tion by means of the investigation which 
was at the disposal of the Government, 
but which was not at the disposal of 
private Members. He sometimes doubted 
whether Gentlemen below the Gangway 
were serious in regard to this Bill, for, 
if they had desired to wreck it they could 
not have adopted better means than they 
did in the Grand Committee upon it. 
He had been singled out by the hon. 
Gentleman as the representative of a city 
where an old and effete system existed. 
It was quite true that in the city of 
Derry they had been left under the 
system established in 1840, when the 
population which had now grown to 
36,000, was only 16,000. Nobody in 
Derry was in favour of the maintenance 
of that system. He and his constituents 
were most anxious that the Franchise 
should be popularised and lowered. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
that there was not a Roman Catholic 
official employed by the corporation of 
Derry. He believed that was so, and he 
regretted it very much, but Derry was 
not the only place where that state of 
things existed. In the south of Ireland 
they would find places where the whole 
of the officials were Catholics. He made 
a proposition in the Grand Committee 
with the object of lowering the Franchise 
in Derry, and distributing the city into 
proper wards. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman met that proposal by merely 
suggesting that they should go back to 
the three wards that were set up by the 
Act of 1840, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I said that the 
matter was out of order. So it was, and 
so is the hon. and learned Member's 
disccussion of it now. 

Mr. ROSS said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman most distinctly said that the 
cure for the present state of things in 
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Derry was to return to the three wards 
set up in 1840, when the population of 
the town was only 16,000. He most 
strongly complained of the way in which 
this matter was conducted in the Grand 
Committee. It did not merely affect 
this Bill, it affected the entire procedure 
and deserved the very close attention of 
the House, because, if it were permitted 
to go on, very great abuse might arise in 
connection with the working of the 
Grand Committees. They had thought 
that in the Grand Committee the Bill 
would receive thorough discussion: and 
investigation, but they found that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had deter- 
mined to accept no Amendment, however 
reasonable or necessary, simply for the 
purpose of evading the Report Stage in 
the House. Amendment after Amend- 
ment was moved, but they were put 
down roughshod by a Party majority. 
The Chief Secretary never opened his 
mouth at all; the Solicitor General did 
occasionally intervene, but in a great 
number of instances, when perfectly clear 
points were made to which any lawyer 
would have assented, the hon. and learned 


Gentleman threw in his vote with the | 
The Lord Advocate | 


brute majority. 
was also present, but he never intervened 
with a single word. He (the speaker) 


and his Friends were not quite so silly | 


as not to see the game that was being 
played. They had some self-respect, and 
seeing that the reasons which they gave 
were not considered at all, they ceased 
to give any reasons, and determined to 
bring the matter before the House as 
they now did. This was an exceedingly 
complicated Bill. A great number of 
clauses from English Statutes were intro- 
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people had much more political talent 
than in England. There were parts of 
Ireland where politics and registration 
were the serious business of people’s 
lives. There were more registration 
appeals from the city of Derry than from 
the whole of England, Scotland, and 
Wales put together. The House could 
see the fine scope that would be given to 
those able and energetic persons with 
electioneering talents the moment this 
Bill was passed. At once the munici- 
palities would be nobbled ; every human 
being, male or female, would be crammed 
upon the list, and the people who really 
paid the rates would have no voice what- 
ever. It was quite reasonable they 
should seek to assimilate the Municipal 
and Parliamentary Franchises, but to 
put every occupier on the list was to 
reduce the whole system in Ireland toa 
harlequinade. They would be told that 


this was fully and fairly discussed in the 
Grand Committe, but he doubted very 
much whether a discussion of that im- 
portance should have taken place in the 





Grand Committee on Law, and having 
| regard to the importance of the question, 


the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
not have had recourse to the mancuvre 
| of evading a discussion on Report in the 
|House. They were told that everything 
was to be made right by the House of 
Lords, that body that was to be 
abolished, and that could not be 
sufficiently abused. A new function 
was to be cast upon the House of Lords. 
It was to take the place of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons was to abandon its 
duty of criticising a measure in Com- 





mittee, and in a crude and unworkable 


duced, and were wholly inapplicable to | stage it was to be sent to the House of 
Ireland. On the other hand a number! Lords, who were to do what the House 
of clauses and provisions in the English | of Commons should originally have done. 
Bill were not introduced, and the Bill|He did not think the House of Lords 
took up the lofty position of providing | would quite relish this new duty which 
practically no machinery at all. The hon. Memberssoughtto thrust uponthem. 
fourth section conferred the Franchise | His hon. Friend, who had moved the re- 
upon every occupier. He need not be! committal of the Bill, had shown that it 
either the owner or tenant, and need | was full of defects, and unworkable. By 
not pay rates or taxes. That was Clause 15, an occupier was to receive 
simply preposterous. No doubt in | notice of the non-payment of his taxes 
the English Act of 1882 it was/from the Collector General, if he resided 
not explained that an _ occupier|in Dublin, and from the Poor Law 
should be either an owner or a tenant.|Guardians if he resided in another 
He did not know how it worked in| municipal borough. But how were the 
England, but he knew very well how it| Guardians, how was the Collector 
would work in Ireland. In Ireland | General to obtain the information which 
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must be in their possession before they 
could act? If they should fail to give 
notice of non-payment, they would be 
liable to a penalty of £2, and yet no 


machinery was provided in the Bill for | P® 


the purpose of enabling them to obtain 
the information which it was essential 
that they should have. This point was 
brought before the Committee, but was 
contemptuously pushed aside, and no 
explanation was vouschafed. Another 
matter to which attention was called 
was the proposed treatment of officials. 
The rights of Town Clerks and other 
servants of corporations ought to be 
safeguarded. These officials ought not 
to be placed at the mercy of new bodies. 
Everyone knew what would happen— 
they would, practically all be ejected as 
soon as the new regime came into opera- 
tion. Then, upon poor rate collectors, a 
great burden was cast by this Bill. 
Under the 12th clause, the names of 
occupiers were to be entered in the rate 
book. It would, therefore, become the 
duty of collectors to hunt for occupiers. 
[Mr. T. M. Hearty: “ Was an Amend- 
ment moved on this point?”] He held 


that he was within his rights in raising 


objecticns to proposals in this Bill, even 
if no Amendments to these proposals had 
been moved in Committee. It did not 
lie in the mouths of those who dragooned 
the Committee and flouted every reason- 
able Amendment to object to criticism 
on the ground that, in respect of 
the point criticised, no Amendment 
had been moved. As he was saying, 
under this Bill occupiers must be hunted 
up by the unfortunate rate collectors. 
There might be 20 people qualified as 
occupiers in respect of a singleroom. A 
room might be considered to constitute a 
dwelling-house, and there would be joint 
qualification, and so if 20 people took 
one room they would be able to vote in 
respect of it. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: 
“ Nonsense !”] Cries of nonsense were 
not arguments. It was convenient when 
hon. Members were not able to answer 
arguments reasonably to reply by dis- 
orderly and unreasonable interruptions. 
He would draw the attention of the hon. 
and learned Member who interrupted to 
the third sub-section of Section 4, which 
said— 

‘*A person occupying any such premises as 


aforesaid jointly with any other person or 
Mr. J. Ross, 
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persons shall be deemed an occupier of such 
premises within the meaning of this section.”’ 


A room might be a dwelling-house, and 
rsons who occupied it jointly were to 
be entitled to vote. Under the Parlia- 
mentary Representation of the People Act 
there could only be one inhabitant 
occupier, but under this measure there 
might be 20 such occupiers. For the 
discharge of the additional duties im- 
posed upon them the poor-rate collectors 
were not to receive one sixpence. They 
were, however, to be liable to penalties. 
Any person whose name was omitted from 
the lists would have the right to bring 
an action in a Civil Bill Court against 
the rate collector for a penalty of £2. 
That could be done where mere negligence 
on the part of the collector was alleged. 
In England this was not the law. Here 
the omission of a name to constitute a 
ground of action must be wilful, and the 
overseers were the people to be rendered 
amenable. Then under the 15th clause 
the rate collectors were required to serve 
an immense number of notices, and in 
default were liable to penalties. Under 
the 13th clause owners or immediate 
lessors would be bound to supply lists 
of occupiers. Where the occupiers 
were their tenants they would of course 
have no difficulty, but to require them to 
supply lists of mere occupants would be 
monstrous. Fancy the position of an 
old lady who owned a tenement house 
and collected her own rents, and who 
was expected to prepare lists of all the 
successive occupants during the year! 
Yet if she made an error in enumerating 
the many occupants who might have 
occupied the premises, she was to be 
liable to legal proceedings. By Clause 23 
townships were brought within the 
operation of the Bill, but no special 
machinery was provided for application 
to their case. Apparently the machinery 
applicable to boroughs under Section 12 
was not to apply to townships. This 
must lead to confusion. The town clerk 
would be the master of the entire situa- 
tion. He would be able to put A, B, C, 
etc., on the lists, or to omit them just as 
he pleased. He would only have to say 
that the omission of a name was an error 
of judgment, and there would be no 
remedy. It would be said that this 
was possible under the existing system. 
True; but at present the number 
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of the electors was small, and there- 
fore it was possible for a town clerk 
to discharge his duty efficiently. 
But when they increased the electorate 
to this enormous extent it was absurd 
and ridiculous to think that one man 
could do the work. The only answer 
given to the objections raised to the 
proposals of the Bill before the Grand 
Committee was, that proposals were in 
the English Act. But he would point 
out at least one objectionable feature that 
was not in the English Act. He referred 
to sub-Section 12 of Section 18, which 
proposed that all appeals from decisions 
of the municipal reviser should go, like 
appeals from the Parliamentary revising 
barrister, direct to the Court of Appeal. 
The law of England was different in this 
matter from the law of [reland. In 
England all questions affecting the 
Parliamentary Franchise came first before 
the Queen’s Bench Division ; and if an 
important point should arise it was 
allowed to go to the Court of Appeal. 
But in Ireland the Nationalist Members 
had always affected to look with suspicion 
on Queen’s Bench ; they said the Judges 


of the Court had all been Tory law- 
officers ; and so they got it arranged that 


all Parliamentary Franchise appeals 
should go to the Court of Appeal. The 
consequence was that the court of 
Appeal was the most congested court in 
the country; and although its Judges 
were most hard-working, it was always 
in arrear with its business. But it was 
now proposed by the Bill that, in addi- 
tion to the Parliamentary Franchise 
appeals, all those unimportant Municipal 
Franchise appeals were to go direct to the 
Court of Appeal. Could anything be 
more ridiculous or absurd than to send 
trumpery questions of that kind to the 
highest and busiest court in the land? 
Why should not the English course be 
adopted, and these appeals be sent, in 
the first instance, to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench? He had only given a few in- 
stances of the unworkable proposals of 
the Bill. Yet it had been described by 
the Chief Secretary as a scientific Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s notions of a 
scientific Bill were certainly peculiar. 
He submitted that the question of the 
Irish Municipal Franchise was a big 
subject, and that it ought not to be dealt 
with in a Party spirit at all. The people 
of the north of Ireland were perfectly 
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willing to support a fair and just measure 
of municipal reform. But this Bill was 
not of that character. It had, besides, 
been rushed through the House in an 
unprecedented manner ; the forms of the 
House had been abused in the case of 
this Bill in a way they had never been 
abused before ; and for his part, if there 
were no other reason, he would, on that 
account, protest against the Third 
Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, 
8S.) said, that as a Member of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law to which this 
Bill was referred, he desired to say a 
few words in the defence of the majority 
which had been described in the pic- 
turesque eloquence of the hon. and 
learned Member for Derry, as brutal, as 
hostile, and dragooning. He was sorry 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
explain in what sense he had used those 
epithets. The Committee was not 
brutal to the hon. and learned Member, 
it certainly was not hostile to the Bill, 
and it did not dragoon the Bill. 
Judging from what the hon. and learned 
‘Gentleman said his grievance was that 
he was not allowed to dragoon it him- 
self. He had great sympathy with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman as he repre- 
sented a city in which they had been 
told on good authority, every man, 
woman, and child knew the Franchise 
Acts and Registration Acts by heart. 
He could not imagine a deeper state of 
intellectual darkness in which any town 
could live. The opposition to the Bill 
was mainly conducted by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) who had favoured them with a 
few observations that day. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I was not a Member of the Committee. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL begged 
the hon. Member’s pardon. He meant to 
say the hon. Member for South Antrim. 
Here was also in opposition his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for 
Mid Armagh, whose constituency and 
its corporation, and the manner in which 
that corporation exercised its patronage, 
had been vividly described to them that 
day. He had no doubt the legal and 
technical difficulties which had been 
raised in the House by the hon. Member 
for South Antrim and by the hon. and 
learned Member for Derry were new 
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friends to the House. If so, he con- 
gratulated the House upon the pleasure 
of making their acquaintance. Those 
difficulties were old friends of his. He 
heard every one of them raised in Com- 
mittee, and he heard them answered 
fully and satisfactorily by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth, and 
by his brother, who represented the City 
of Cork. But there was one of those 
points to which, with the permission of 
the House, he would refer, and he would 
refer to it because it was the only subject 
on which he took the liberty of saying a 
word to the Committee—it was the sub- 
ject of registration appeal. The Bill pro- 
vided that in case of a municipal appeal 
the decision of the revising barrister 
should be reviewed directly by the 
Court of Appeal instead of pass- 
ing through the intermediary agency 
of the Queen’s' Bench Division. 
The hon. Member complained that it was 
a departure from the practice in this 
country. So far as it was a departure 
from the practice in this country, he 
thought it was a good departure. No 
greater social grievance and injustice 
existed in matters connected with the 


administration of the law than the multi- 
plicity of appeals which gave the victory 
not to the best cause, but to the longest 


purse. But this English practice was a 
very new one. Before the Judicature 
Acts there was only one appeal from a 
revising barrister in this country — an 
appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, 
whose decision in such cases was abso- 
lutely final. That was a good specimen 
of the points which were raised in this 
Committee, and for which the majority 
of the Committee were attacked because 
they would not accept the Amendments. 
He maintained that the discussion in 
the Grand Committee was thorough as 
well as exhaustive, and he did not 
believe there was a point which the in- 
genuity of any lawyer could have raised 
which was not discussed there. He had 
one great disadvantage in discussing this 
Bill as compared with the hon. Member 
for South Antrim—he had no acquaint- 
ance with the gentlemen who conducted 
the government of Dungannon. Non 
cutvis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
But there was an argument employed by 
the hon. Member which appeared to him 
to be the most singular he had ever 
heard adduced. It was said that this 


Mr. Herbert Paul. 
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Bill was not one to which the House 
gave its sanction on the Second Reading; 
and the hon. Member complained that 
the Grand Committee made no change in 
the Bill. Ihe hon. Member urged, in- 
deed, that the House had been deceived 
because its sanction to the Bill had been 
obtained, and then the Bill was pre- 
sented to it for Third Reading in the 
same shape as that in which it was read 
a second time. A more singular argu- 
ment he had never listened to. Again, 
the hon. Member urged that this was not 
in all respects a Bill in conformity with 
the municipal law of this country. There 
were some cases in which in Ireland the 
municipal qualification was only one of 
three months, whereas in this country it 
was one of 12 months ; and those cases 
were left by this Bill as they were before. 
Was it possible at this time, when both 
sides of the House proposed to lower the 
period of qualification in this country— 
one side to three and the other side to 
six months—that the House would de- 
liberately lengthen the necessary period 
for municipal purposes in Ireland? It 
was inconceivable that such an Amend- 
ment could obtain the sanction of either 
Party in the House or of any Committee 
to which such a Bill might be referred. 
The fact was, that the difficulty about 
understanding this Bill had been enor- 
mously exaggerated. Hon. Members had 
complained of the silence of the Govern- 
ment. The Chief Secretary was one of 
the most overworked men in the country, 
and he had done his best in connection 
with the Bill. The Solicitor General 
dealt with the legal questions that arose 
in Committee in a spirit of genial 
humour which in itself was a form of 
lucidity. The Government made no 
attempt to put pressure on their sup- 
porters. It really appeared, however, 
that it was difficult to satisfy the critics 
of the Bill. They were not against the 
measure, and yet they complained that 
it had not been altered in the form in 
which they desired to see it appear. This, 
however, was not the only Bill which 
had passed through a Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment even during 
the present Session. There was, for 
example, the Rating and Machinery Bill, 
which had come back to the House in 
the form in which it went before the 
Committee. He had been told that the 
hon. Member for South St. Pancras was 
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in the Chair, and that he would not allow 
anyone to speak; but in this Grand 
Committee there was a most patient, 
indulgent, and courteous chairman in 
the hon. Member for East Donegal, who 
allowed everyone to speak as much as he 
pleased. This Committee had been sub- 
jected to a great deal of attack, but he 
did not know who was supposed to have 
coerced the Committee. Personally, he 
came to the consideration of the Bill 
with an impartial mind. He had no 
special knowledge of the subject, except 
that he had taken the precaution to read 
the Bill. But he perceived early in the 
proceedings of the Committee what was 
the character of the Amendments being 
moved. They were restrictive Amend- 
ments ; they would, in his judgment, 
have individually impaired and collec- 
tively destroyed the effect of the measure. 
Acting on that belief, and having listened 
to the Debates on the Bill, he voted 
against every Amendment proposed. 
The divisions were not all taken on 
strictly Party lines. The hon. Member 
for Partick voted in the majority, and 
so did the hon. Member for East Somer- 
set. It was said that the effect of not 


having accepted any of the Amendments 
was to evade the stage of Report. 
Evasion was a very easy word to use 


and a difficult one to define. He should 
like to appeal to the Leader of the 
Opposition. The right hon. Gentleman 
had laid down principles which he 
thought ought to guide the House in 
sending Bills before Standing Com- 
mittees. Personally, he thought that 
all Bills ought to go before Standing 
Committees. Now this Bill was not a 
contentious measure; it was read a 
second time without a Division. It might 
be said that the Irish Land Bill was 
also read a second time without a 
Division ; but, at any rate, this Bill was 
sent to the Standing Committee on Law 
without a Division. No evidence had 
been brought forward to show that the 
Standing Committee had not considered 
on its merits every Amendment brought 
forward ; and he must distinctly assert 
that every Amendment was so considered. 
The fact was, the opponents of the Bill 
would not divide against it in the House. 
They tried to whittle it down and destroy 
its effect in Committee, and now asked 
the House to censure the Committee and 
to say that its proceedings should be set 
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aside, and that the Bill should go through 
the ordeal of Committee of the whole 
House, which meant that it could not be 
carried this Session. He was sincerely 
anxious that the Municipal Franchise in 
Treland should be reformed; and he 
thought that to lose this opportunity 
would be foolish and criminal. But 
there was something more important at 
stake in this proposal than the reform of 
the Municipal Franchise in Ireland, and 
that was the efficacy of the Standing 
Committees. If without a particle of 
evidence, and merely on the representa- 
tion of those who happened to have been 
defeated in Committee, the proceedings 
of the Committee were to be set aside, 
they might as well abolish Standing 
Committees altogether ; and he earnestly 
appealed to the House not to allow this 
Bill, which had been fully, fairly, tem- 
perately, and impartially considered 
before w proper tribunal, to be, under the 
guise of recommittal, destroyed and pre- 
vented from becoming law. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) observed, that his hon. Friend had 
said that he was in favour of referring 
every Bill to a Standing Committee, but 
he did not think that any large section 
of the House was prepared to sanction 
such a proposal. An essential part of 
the proposal now before the House was 
that this Bill was wholly unfit to be 
dealt with by Standing Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It was referred 
to the Standing Committee without a 
Division. 

Mr. BARTON: Yes, but that was a 
pure mishap. His right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition protested very 
strongly against that course being taken, 
and a Division would certainly have been 
forced if there had been a sufficient 
number of Members in the House to 
have justified it. His hon. Friend 
frankly admitted that he thought all 
Bills ought to go to a Grand Committee, 
and that, in his opinion, showed a lati- 
tude of mind which detracted largely 
from the value of his hon. Friend’s 
speech. He wished to make three ob- 
servations on the speech of the hon. 
Member who moved the Third Reading 
of the Bill. In the first place, he be- 
lieved the Bill, in itself, was in one par- 
ticular wholly unworkable, and that 
rendered it most difficult to be dealt 
with by any tribunal. The Bill 
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entirely departed from the English 
precedent. In England the extension 
of the Franchise had always been 
accompanied by machinery for adapting 
the new Franchise to the old circum- 
stances, but this Bill departed from that 
precedent. If the Motion to recommit 
the Bill was carried, he should certainly 
move an Instruction to admit other 
matters to be dealt with, which ought to 
be dealt with if the Bill was to be carried 
in a workable form. His second obser- 
vation was that the Bill dealt with two 
different subject matters—namely, the 
municipal corporations in certain cities, 
and the smaller towns and townships. 
Many hon. Members had not the same 
objection to that part of the Bill which 
dealt with municipal corporations, that 
they had to that part which dealt with 
the smaller towns and townships. He, 
for one, was perfectly prepared to deal 
with the municipal corporations on the 
same lines as the English corporations 
had been dealt with; but the Bill did 
not follow the English precedent, but 
threw in all the small towns and town- 
ships. His third observation was that 
the Bill ought never to have been sent 
to a Grand Committee, inasmuch as it 
was @ political Bill introduced by hon. 
Members below the Gangway, who 
voted down the minority from beginning to 
end on pure Party lines. English Mem- 
bers, too, on the Committee voted solid 
against every Amendment, without the 
smallest consideration for the arguments 
of the minority. On that point the 
Freemam’s Journal said :— 


“Nothing could be better than the way in 
which the English Liberal Members sat out the 
proceedings and prevented the Unionists from 
mutilating the Bill.” 


It was said that no Government Whip 
was issued. No Whip by the Govern- 
ment was necessary, for a Whip was 
sent out by the Masters of the Govern- 
ment, by whose permission the Govern- 
ment existed. If ever a number of 
English and Scotch Members were 
Whipped up to vote on a subject without 
reasonable consideration, it was on this 
occasion. The hon. Member who 
moved the Third Reading of the Bill 
referred to the religion of certain 
Members of the Commission in one of 
the towns in his (Mr. Barton’s) Division. 
He did not know what the religion of 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. ' 
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those gentleman was, but the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman showed that the 
object of the Bill was to make a clean 
sweep of all the Protestant officials in 
Ulster. It was very wise therefore on 
the part of the hon. and learned Member 
not to allow the Bill to contain any- 
thing but the Franchise. From the 
beginning to the end the Chief Secre- 
tary took no part in the proceedings 
of the Committee, and he now exulted 
in and boasted of it; and the Solicitor 
General intervened only on two occasions 
when he rose and simply corroborated 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth. But as the Chief Secretary 
cheered these statements, he would ask 
what would Scotch Members say if such 
a Bill dealing with the burghs of Scot- 
land passed through a Grand Committee 
without a single Amendment being 
accepted, because the Amendments were 
resisted by a majority of the opposite 
Party. 

Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire) : They would say that it would be 
a very good Bill. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON thought 
it would take a great deal to bring 
Scotch Members to that conclusion, and 
that they would not accept such a Bill 
so passed through a Committee of the 
Whole House. Was it to be said that 
only a Bill drafted by the Nationalist 
Members could be so perfect that no 
Amendment could be made in it? The 
hon. and learned Member for Louth said 
there was nothing in this Bill that was 
not in operation in England ; but let it 
be understood that that statement was 
challenged as being without foundation, 
because there were differences between 
this Bill and English law, not only upon 
minor, but also upon very vital, points, 
including the most vital of all—that of 
qualification. In the 31st line of the 
Bill were introduced the words “ whether 
separately rated or not,” and these were 
not in the English Act. It might, per- 
haps, be plausibly argued that the 
words were immaterial and made no 
difference whatever: but there was a 
great deal to be said on the other side; 
and, having regard to the construction 
which some might be disposed to put 
on the words, it was a matter which 
ought to be fairly considered. At all 
events, it was strongly objected that 
when they were called upon to passa 
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Bill on English lines they should be 
asked to accept one containing these 
words, which did not occur in the 
English Act. Then, in lines 32 and 34, 
dealing with the qualification of a coun- 
cillor, there were inserted the words 
“residence” and “apartments,” which 
were not in the English Bill. It was 
said that the decision in the English 
Court in Greenay v. Bachelor had de- 
cided that the words of the English Act 
included “residence” and “apart- 
ments ;’ and, if that were 80, 
he denied that the Irish Courts would 
not give effect to the decision. If the 
authors of the Bill insisted upon the 
insertion-of these words, they could not 
argue that it did not make the Bill wider 
than the English Act. Then the Bill 
would allow furnished houses to be 
sub-let for the Parliamentary Franchise ; 
but this was not the law in England. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY was understood 
to say that it was, and that it was ex- 
tended to Ireland for the municipal 
burgess list. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON continued 
that, with regard to appeals, there was a 
clear difference between this Bill and 


the English law. Appeals are sent in 
England to one tribunal, and in Ireland 
to another ; and no reason was given why 


the difference should be made. The 
argument of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh was against all appeals ; and in his 
opinions he stood almost alone. The 
most important and vital part of the Bill 
was the period of qualification. In 
England a year’s residence was re- 
quired; but in Ireland it was cut 
down by this Bill to six months in 
Dublin and three months in other towns. 
“Hear, hear.”| Perhaps the hon. Mem- 

r who cheered would like to have a 
week’s qualification! They were sup- 
posed to be assimilating the Irish 
Franchise to the English, and yet 
in an important particular this great 
difference was made. The hon. and 
learned Member had written to the Irish 
papers stating that under the old £10 
rating Franchise there was six months’ 
residence ; he also added that under 
£10 in England there was the same. 
That was no answer unless you followed 
the English precedent and required 12 
months’ residence for the borough 
occupation Franchise ; and this was what 
the opponents of the Bill as it stood 
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insisted upon. It could not be denied 
that the safeguard of a year’s qualifica- 
tion made a serious difference between 
the English measure and this Bill ; and 
this was the main and central point of 
the Bill. It could not be said that it 
assimilated the law of Ireland to that of 
England, for it did not. It had been 
clearly pointed out that this Bill dealt 
with the machinery of municipal 
corporations in a way that was un- 
suitable and unworkable. There were 
no provisions for the re-arrangement 
of wards, nor as to the way in which 
elections were to be carried out. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, these things 
were provided for by a special English 
Act, and there would have to be a 
special Irish Act. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON continued 
that that reply only showed how reckless 
this legislation was. Then in England 
rates were collected by overseers, who 
held a wholly different position from 
rate collectors in Ireland, and were paid 
in a different way. The partial adoption 
of the English machinery made the Bill 
unworkable. In Committee the omission 
of several clauses was moved, but every 
proposal of the kind was voted down. 
It was not he only, or only Unionist 
Members, who made these complaints ; 
but they had been embodied in a Report 
made to the Dublin Corporation by their 
own town clerk upon this Bill. The 
town clerk wrote :— 

“The changes that would be effected by it 
would be that every occupier would be entitled 
to be placed on the burgess roll, and every 
woman proving her claim to be a burgess. In 
Dublin considerable difficulty would arise owing 
to the Parliamentary voters’ list being made out 
in four Parliamentary Divisions, whereas the 
burgess roll covered 15 wards, ‘and some of 
those overlapped the Parliamentary Divisions. 
A heavy additional expenditure in making up 
the burgess roll would be thrown on the citizens 
since it would be the Parliamentary list plus all 
the women entitled to be on the burgess roll. 
Another important matter that would take 
place was that the assessors as now existing 
would be abolished. No provision was made 
for the appointment in Dublin of substitutes for 
these assessors. He regarded the abolition of 
assessors, which was practically a piece of 
patronage of the Corporation, as a very serious 
matter. He supposed there would be provision, 
although it was not made in the Bill, for ap- 

inting revising barristers, as in counties, 
a that the appointment would go to the 

wn.” 


Nationalist officials of a Nationalist cor- 
poration in Dublin bore out arguments 
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which were voted down in that House 
as preposterous and absurd. The most 
serious blot in the Bill was the entire 
absence of machinery for dealing with 
the other smaller towns dealt with by 
Clause 23. This 23rd clause attempted 
to deal with the machinery of the large 
municipal corporations; but it dealt 
with it inefficiently, and in a way that 
should be remedied in Committee. In 
England, the smaller towns were dealt 
with by the Parish Councils Act of last 
year and everything worked with ease. 
When these small towns formed a 
district or part of a county there was 
the whole county list to go to, and the 
county machinery for correcting the lists, 
having objections made and revised by 
some responsible authority. But in Ire- 
land there was no such machinery for 
these purposes, and it was proposed now 
to have a new list made for each one of 
these little districts scattered over Irish 
counties, without giving any machinery by 
means of which they could be carried 
out. At present, in these places, the 
sole person responsible was the town 
clerk. This was possible with the 
present limited electorate, but when 
they enlarged the electorate ten times, 
how could the town clerk alone attend 
to these matters. How were elections 
to be conducted? The thing was abso- 
lutely impossible, and the expense would 
more than swamp the rates. It was 
absurd to bring in this enormously in- 
creased electorate, and to throw these 
difficult and costly duties upon the town 
clerk without giving him a staff to do 
it and without a penny to pay for it, 
and incurring expense which would be 
greater than the rating of some of these 
small towns. When this 23rd clause 
came to be examined by those acquainted 
with the subject, it would be found 
utterly impossible and unworkable, and 
it ought never to have found a place in 
this Bill. The hon. Member for Louth’s 
answer that all this was— 


‘“*How am I to explain to my constituents 
how Drogheda is a corporation, and is to have 
its Franchise lowered under this Bill while Dun- 
dalk, a town of the same size, would not come 
under this Bill.’’ 


Dundalk ought to be a corporation, and 
it was Dundalk’s own fault that it was 
not a corporation under the Municipal 


Corporations Act. If Dundalk became 
Mr. Dunbar Barton. 
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a corporation it would come under the 
Bill, and be saved impossible duties, and 
extravagant and ruinous expenditure. 
When it was proposed that this Bill 
should go to a Grand Committee, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland clearly, from what 
he said, contemplated the possibility of 
the Bill passing through Committee 
without Amendment. He said that if 
there were any serious abuse of the powers 
of the majority in the Grand Committee 
it would be open to the House to re- 
commit the Bill, and it would then be 
in the power of the House to discuss 
every clause. What the Chief Secretary 
had contemplated had happened. It 
had gone through without Amendment, 
and the majority had tyrannically over- 
ridden the minority. Could the House 
conceive a Bill more requiring its clauses 
to be carefully considered than a Bill 
dealing with the franchise of 120 towns 
in Ireland. It was a case of res ipsa 
loquitur—the thing spoke for itself. 
Nationalist corporations had protested 
against the powers of this Bill. Irish 
Unionist Members tried to amend it in 
accordance with their complaints. 
They, equally with the supporters of 
the Bill, admitted the necessity and 
expediency of extending the Fran- 
chise in Ireland in the same way 
as in England, and adopting Eng- 
lish machinery to the circumstances of 
Ireland. But the Nationalist Party had 
introduced a Bill, which in a vital point 
differed from the English Franchise, and 
went beyond it. They had brought in 
a Bill which contained none of the safe- 
guards and accompanying provisions of 
the English Bill, and had forced it 
through a Grand Committee without— 
so to speak—allowing an “i” to be 
dotted or a “t” to be crossed, by a 
majority voting solidly and regularly for 
everything the hon, Member for Louth 
wanted. All the arguments and in- 
genuity of the Chief Secretary would 
fail to convince either the House or the 
country that the Bill had been fairly 
discussed, or that anything had happened 
except a gross abuse of the forms of the 
House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, there were two questions in 
dispute in the Debate — first of 
all, the conduct of the Grand Com- 
mittee; and, secondly, whether the 
Bill applied the law of England to the 
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Irish situation. As regarded the con- 
duct of the Grand Committee it had not 
been made clear tu him that this Com- 
mittee had done anything beyond its 
statutory powers. This Bill was delibe- 
rately referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. Fifteen Irish Members 
were added to the Committee in respect 
of the Bill. That Bill was representa- 
tive of the entire House, the Govern- 
ment merely having the majority it was 
entitled to, the same relative majority 
it had in the House of Commons. The 
Bill was submitted to the Committee, 
and discussed for several days. The 
charge now made was that Amendments 
were voted down. But he had seen 
Amendments voted down in that House. 
The House had been sitting on the Welsh 
Church Bill for a long time. He had 
never seen an Amendment of the op- 
ponents of the Bill carried yet, and he 
had never heard anyone defend the Bill, 
except the Minister in charge. There- 


fore, it seemed to him that the charge to 
the Grand Committee exceeded its power 
because its rejected Amendments was 
really no charge at all, and it struck at 
the root of the authority of the Standing 


Committee that a charge like that should 
be entertained by the House of Com- 
mons. He himself would shortly be in 
charge of a Bill before the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade, and was he to be told 
if in the exercise of his discretion he 
chose to vote against all the Amend- 
ments proposed by opponents of the Bill, 
and he persuaded the Committee to 
follow him in the Divisions that that 
was an abuse of the powers of a Standing 
Committee ? 

Mr. ROSS, interposing, said he did 
not charge them with any abuse of the 
powers of the Grand Committee, or any 
irregularity, but simply voting down 
their Amendments without reason. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
not quite certain that his hon. Friend 
had improved his case. It was to be 
presumed that the Members of the 
Standing Committee were in the main 
reasonable men. He could not concur 
in the charge against the Standing Com- 
mittee that it had not acted within its 
right. The Standing Committee might 
have been utterly wrong in what they 
had done, and he was very far from ap- 
proving of everything they had done, 
but the charge which had been made 
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against them needed a great deal more 
proof. He had been standing upon 
platforms for the Unionist Party night 
after night, week in and week out, and 
his position, and that of the Unionist 
Party generally was this, that whilst 
they were prepared to resist to the 
uttermost the concession of the primary 
claim of hon. Members opposite below 
the Gangway, they were not only willing 
but anxious that Ireland should have 
the same form of local government that 
England and Scotland possessed. Was 
he to be asked deliberately to stultify 
himself and to be told that on a question 
like the Municipal Franchise in Ireland 
he was to take up a different position in 
that House to that which he had taken 
up on every platform on which he had 
spoken? If all the Unionist Members 
from Ulster took up that position he 
should refuse to do so, because he be- 
lieved it to be a totally false position in 
regard to the primary question at issue, 
which was of greater importance than 
all these questions put together. The 
first objection was in regard to the 
qualifying period, and if the House last 
year in the Parish Councils Bill fixed the 
qualifying period as 12 months for Eng- 
land and Wales, then there was a case 
for saying that this Bill differentiated 
between England and Ireland in that 
matter. So far as was possible he was 
for making the law in these matters the 
same in Ireland as it was in England, 
and what was good enough for England 
last year was good enough for Ireland 
now. He thought the hon. Member 
for South Antrim had made a 
good case for his contention that 
there was no machinery for carrying 
out this measure effectively in Ire- 
land. He must say, however, that 
the Motion to re-commit the Bill ought 
to have been a Motion to re-commit it 
in view of that special deficiency, and if 
his hon. Friends opposite had confined 
themselves to that, they would not have 
opened the whole question in Committee 
but only one specific issue. Hon. Mem- 
bers must either be in favour of differen- 
tiating between England and Ireland, or 
admitting that this Bill was defective in 
regard to machinery. He was quite 
content to let the Bill go to the House 
of Lords, and to deal with the Amend- 
ments the House of Lords might make 
when it came back, but he would not 
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consent to have this question of Muni- 
cipal Franchise in Ireland hung up for 
ever andaday. He was heartily sick 
and ashamed of these stories about 
Belfast and Derry. He would not vote 
for the re-committal of the Bill, because 
it was not specifically declared in regard 
to what it was to be re-committed. That 
the Bill was defective must, he thought, 
be admitted by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I do not admit 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
perhaps too much to expect any admis- 
sion from the hon. and learned Member, 
but he thought the House generally 
would admit it. It was because he 
wished the law in Ireland to be assimi- 
lated to that in England that he should 
do what he could to let the Bill go to the 
other House. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.), asked if it would be in 
order to move an Amendment in respect 
of two clauses alone of this Bill during 
the discussion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the 
question which was before the House 
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—viz., that the words now proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill was 


answered in the negative, then the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Armagh 
would become the substantive Motion, 
and it would be competent for any hon. 
Member then to move an Amendment. 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I think the strong 
and clear speech of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone must have caused con- 
siderable searching of heart amongst, 
at all events, English Conservative 
Members who have been inclined to 
vote for the Amendment before the 
House. The hon. Member has said 
that what hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
doing is to go upon every platform in 
Great Britain and to say that they 
desire to place local Irish institutions 
upon the same footing as that on which 
those institutions exist in this country. 
The hon. Member has truly said that no 
Englishman, whether he is a Unionist 
or a Home Ruler, could: for all these 
years have faced the state of things 
which has been described by the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth in Bel- 
fast and in Derry without feeling that 
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same sense of shame which the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone confessed to 
feeling. A great deal has been said as 
to the conduct of business on the Grand 
Committee. Before I go to that part of 
the discussion I will just dwell for a 
moment upon the tolerably severe 
remarks made by the mover of the 
Amendment upon the conduct of the 
Irish Government and upon myself, 
The hon. Member did not see that in 
those remarks he was bringing forward 
what might easily and logically be 
developed into one of the strongest 
arguments for Home Rule that could 
possibly be used in this House. For 
what did he say? He said, not for the 
first time, that the Irish officials—the 
Trish Office, as he called them—had 
grossly neglected their duty. He said, 
in the second place, that he did not 
wonder that I was ignorant of all this 
legislation, because I was an Englishman 
who occasionally amused himself by 
passing a few weeks in Ireland. I ven- 
ture to say that nobody who has ever 
held the office which I have now the 
honour of holding has ever devoted more 
labour and more attention to acquiring 
a knowledge of Irish facts. Then of a 
Minister, who I think he will admit has 
devoted all his time, attention, and 
industry to acquiring this knowledge, he 
says we do not expect anything from, 
because he is an Englishman and he 
must be ignorant. And yet what he 
insists on is that Ireland is to go on being 
governed bya Minister whomust be ignor- 
ant and by officials who misinform him. 
Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was no 
part of the Unionist policy that a Chief 
Secretary should be an Englishman. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: That opens up 
an altogether new view. If the hon. 
Member thinks that it is part of the 
Unionist policy for the Chief Secretary 
to be an Irishman, I would remind him 
that there has only been one Irishman 
in that office since the Union. Little as 
I think of English Chief Secretaries, if 
Irish Chief Secretaries are to be chosen 
from the little band for whom the hon. 
Member speaks, and whom he represents, 
all I can say is that Ireland has gone 
through many days of tribulation, but 
that I think her worst days of tribula- 
tion would be to come. On the Second 
Reading of the Bill, I used language 
which was perfectly true, and what I 
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said was that the Bill is a scientific Bill, 
dealing with details most carefully and 
elaborately prepared. It is, as I am 
told, a Bill of excellent drafting, and 
embraces a scheme such as the Govern- 
ment might well bring forward. I have 
done my best to familiarise myself with 
all the points raised in the Bill, and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
not only a thoroughly good Bill in its 
general principles—to which the whole 
House has assented—but also in regard 
to its details. I attended the Standing 
Committee on two days, and I say de- 
liberately that the picture drawn of the 
proceedings of that Committee by the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment to recommit the Bill, and still more 
that drawn by the hon. Member for 
Derry, was a downright caricature. The 
hon. Member for Mid Armagh has quoted 
very fairly words which I used when 
the Motion was made to commit the Bill 


to the Standing Committee, and in the | 


course of which I said that, if there was 
any abuse of the powers of the majority 
—if there was any overriding of the 
minority by the majority—the House 
would have the remedy in its own hands; 


the story could be told to the House, | 


and the House could recommit the Bill. 
But the hon. Member who just now 
interrupted the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone said, he did not say that there 
had been any abuse of the powers of the 
majority, but that the minority offered 
reasons to the majority which they would 
not accept. But the hon. Member said 
more than that, as the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh has shown in his pointed 
speech, drawing attention to the curious 
use of language on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen who support the Amendment. 
The hon. Member for Derry said that 
the discussion was not discursive enough, 
and then that it was not thorough. 
Then, again, he said — showing the 
strange synonyms which prevailed in: his 
mind—that the Bill was not considered, 
and that the Amendments were not 
accepted. So that, because the discussion 
was not discursive, because it was not 
thorough, and because the Amendments 
were not accepted 

Mr. ROSS said, that he had already 
explained that the word “discursive” 
was a slip of the tongue. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, the slip 
looked at the moment to be rather an 
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alarming one. The hon. Member admits, 
however, that every point which he 
laboured most was threshed out in the 
Committee. Then he and his friends 
talk about theirAmendments having been 
voted down ; but, of course, all Amend- 
ments are voted down by majorities 
if those majorities think they ought not 
to be voted up. But I would point out 
that one Conservative and one Unionist 
| voted in the so-called “ brute” majority 
on the Second Amendment. In another 
Division, no fewer than five Conserva- 
tives voted in the majority, and in yet 
another division four or five Conserva- 
tives voted in the majority. 

Mr. BARTON: That was on the 
occasion of a Parnellite Amendment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Oh, but Conser- 
vative Gentlemen do not always vote 
against Parnellite Amendments. All 
this talk about a tyrannical majority is 
simply preposterous. The hon. Member 
for Mid Armagh has said that the 
| Liberals were whipped upby our masters, 
of whom we are the slaves, and that we 
sat perfectly silent and took no part in 
the discussion. But there were a great 
many Conservative gentlemen there too, 
but I do not find that a single Conserva- 
tive Member outside the four who took 
charge of the proceedings on the Bill had 
a single observation to make. The truth 
\is that the Committee acted in a very 
‘sensible way. They said :— 








| Here is an Irish question ; the Government 
|of the day say that this Bill has been well 
| drafted, and is a good Bill; all parts of the 
House have agreed that the object of the Bill is 
most desirable.”’ 


And, therefore, English and Scotch 
Members did what I consider to be an 
extremely sensible thing. They said :— 


‘¢ We have had the opportunity of hearing all 
the ability of three Lrish Queen’s Counsel and 
the Member for Mid Antrim on the one side, 
and the hon. and learned Member for Louth and 
two or three of his colleagues, especially the 
hon. Member for Cork, who is a proficient 
expert on the whole of this subject, on the other 
side; we have heard the arguments on both 
sides placed in the best possible light.’’ 


And they voted accordingly. I must say 
that I think that wasa verysatisfactory pro- 
ceeding. As to my not havingtakena part 
in the proceedings before the Committee, 
a doctrine—surely a very high doctrine— 
has been laid down, which I do not 
believe the Leader of the Opposition 
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would support—namely, that the Chief 
Secretary is bound to take an active part 
and to give a detailed opinion on every 
Irish Bill which comes before the House 
of Commons. It is my misfortune not 
to have an Irish Law Officer by my side, 
but the hon. Gentleman will agree that 
with regard to Bills of this kind, where 
the general principles are accepted by 
the Irish Government and by the House, 
the details are left to be dealt with by 
lawyers ; and I am sure that I should 
have no difficulty in finding occasions 
when Chief Secretaries have not felt it 
their duty to attend to every detail, or 
even to attend the Committee at all. I 
cannot have an Irish Solicitor General, 
and therefore I accepted the services of 
the Solicitor General for England. I was 
only too glad to avail myself of the 
services of my hon. and learned Friend. 
It is said that my hon. and learned 
Friend only corroborated the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth. But that is not so. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman gave an opinion 
of his own, and what reception did he 
meet with? Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
immediately cried out that he was an 
Englishman, that he knew nothing at all 
of the subject, and had better leave the 
matter alone. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked, who made 
that statement—who attacked the Soli- 
citor General ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not say that 
the proceedings of the Committee were 
reported as are the proceedings of this 
House, but I should have thought the 
incident was one which was known to 
every part of the House. I rather think 
it was the hon. Member for Antrim him- 
self who made the observation. I do 
not say it was made in a speech, but 
there were, at any rate, ejaculations 
made which did not encourage my hon. 
and learned Friend to proceed further 
with his observations. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he deliber- 
ately invited the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to assist the Committee with his 
professional knowledge. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : And having got 
it said that the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man gave no assistance whatever. I do 
not think, however, it can be denied 
that all the points that have been raised 
this afternoon were fully considered in 
Committee, and, as the hon. Member for 
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Edinburgh has said, there has been no 
evidence produced to-day to show that 
the points raised were not considered. 
A point has been raised by the mover of 
the Amendment about the small town- 
ships, and he gave figures showing the 
population and revenue of Dungannon, 
Lisburn, and other small towns. [ 
would point out to the hon. Member the 
fact that there is in England a municipal 
borough with a population of under 
1,000, and no fewer than 13 municipal 
boroughs with a population under 2,000. 
Therefore, the whole point of the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman falls to the 
ground. There is one other point which 
illustrates the kind of discussion which 
has been going on this afternoon with 
the view of showing that this is not a 
Bill which assimilates the practice in 
Ireland to that in England. It was 
asserted that it was in the highest degree 
inconvenient that the date when the 
municipal burgess roll should come into 
operation was to be the 25th of Novem- 
ber, which was also the day of the 
elections. But the date when the 
municipal burgess roll comes into opera- 
tion in England is the lst of November, 
and the date of the municipal elections in 
England is the lst of November. There- 
fore that point also falls to the ground. 
Another point was as to municipal 
tenure, but my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Edinburgh gave a complete 
answer to that part of the case. The 
real point for the House to decide is 
whether they are convinced—whether 
any evidence has been brought forward 
to convince them —that the Standing 
Committee did in any way abuse the 
forms or powers placed in their hands on 
this occasion. What single element, I 
want to know, would a Committee of the 
Whole House contribute to the discussion 
of this Bill which was not represented 
on that Committee? The Committee, 
as is always the case, was carefully con- 
stituted with special reference to the Bill 
before them ; Irish Members were added, 
and every pain was taken to make that 
Committee representative of the state of 
opinion in this House. I want to know 
what new element could be introduced 
if you sent the Bill once more before a 
Committee. No, Sir, we know quite 
well why this Amendment is moved. It 
is moved, not because anything which 
occurred in the Grand Committee justifies 
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any objection to the Bill or to one or two 
special clauses in the Bill. It means 
that Gentlemen who support this Amend- 
ment desire the destruction of the Bill. 
(Cheers and cries of “ Not”) Of course 
it did mean that. I ask whether 
anything is to be gained by hon. Gentle- 
men going to the country, with the 
position affirmed by the House, that, in 
regard to a measure before them re- 
dressing what was an admitted shameful 
abuse, they refused to take the only step 
to prevent the Bill becoming law, and to 
take the only means of redressing that 
scandalous abuse. I submit that no case 
has been made out in support of the 
charges of laches or abuse which have 
been put forward in regard to the 
conduct of this Grand Committee. I 
submit that the Bill was adequately and 
thoroughly discussed in that Committee. 
Tt has been examined by those in whom 
I have the fullest confidence, and they 
assure me that it is a Bill which will 
work. Under these circumstances I 
hope that the Amendment will be re- 
jected by such a majority as will show 
that the House is in earnest in its desire 
to redress abuses. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think it is natural, but certainly 
unfortunate, that the Chief Secretary 
should have confined his remarks to the 
proceedings in the Committee, and the 
expression of his general desire that a Bill 
dealing with the Irish municipal system 
should pass as soon as possible. But 
there is a question behind this Amend- 
ment far more general in scope and far 
more important in its character than any 
of the controversies which have been 
raised in connection with the conduct of 
business in the Grand Committee, whose 
proceedings have been under review this 
afternoon. Let the House consider 
exactly what we are asked todo. This 
Bill, which the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth told us was an extremely com- 
plicated measure, and which everybody 
will agree contains several parts of a 
highly controversial character, was sent 
to a Grand Committee. I made a protest 
at the time against that proceeding, but 
I will not refer any more to that. This 
long and complicated measure has been 
passed without the alteration of a fullstop 
or of a comma. No verbal or drafting 
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Amendment—no Amendment of sub- 
stance—has been admitted by the ma- 
jority composing that Committee. How 
far that was a justifiable proceeding I 
shall have a word to say in a moment. 
But even if the majority of the 
Committee were animated with the 
sole desire of bringing it out as perfect 
a measure as possible, I say that this 
House ought not to tolerate any Bill 
of this nature passing into law without 
having some opportunity of dealing with 
its details upon the Report Stage. Anew 
wheel in our Parliamentary machinery 
was provided by the institution of Grand 
Committees. That system is one from 
which we all hope much, and it is a 
system which is capable of carrying out 
its work, if only the majority for the 
time being use it in the spirit in which 
the institution was originally set up by 
the late Prime Minister, who, in pro- 
posing it, stated that he did not intend 
to give any excessive application to the 
principle of sub-division, but proposed 
to confine it to an endeavour to dispose 
of the Committee Stage in the House on 
certain Bills on certain subjects, and to 
leave to the House and to require the 
House to exercise its full powers in 
dealing with those Bills upon Report, 
after they had passed through the Grand 
Committee. There can be no doubt 
whatever that when the Committee Stage 
in the full House was got rid of by the 
adoption of the system of Grand Com- 
mittees this was done on the distinct 
understanding that the. only other stage 
should be left to the whole House. If 
you now permit proceedings like the 
present to take place in the Grand Com- 
mittee you will be leaving to the Grand 
Committee itself to determine whether 
the House as a whole shall discuss the 
details of a measure at all. I am quite 
aware that when a Bill gets through a 
Committee of the Whole House without 
amendment there is no Report Stage. 
The House, as a whole, is responsible 
then for not allowing its Members to 
discuss the details upon Report. But to 
leave it to the Grand Committee to 
decide whether the whole House shall or 
shall not discuss at all the details of a 
measure is, in my opinion, a great abuse 
of the machinery of the Grand Com- 
mittee system, and to make that 
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machinery a device by which the whole 
details of a Bill can be withdrawn from 
all discussion in the House itself. Those 
being the general principles which, in my 
judgment, ought to animate the House, 
I ask myself whether there is anything 
in the peculiar circumstances of this Bill 
which can justify a departure from those 
sound principles. We have heard a good 
deal about the mode of procedure 
adopted in this Grand Committee. Those 
who opposed the Bill in that Committee 
have told us that none of their amend- 
ments were considered ; those who belong 
to the majority of that Committee—the 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland—have 
given us their account, and have told us 
that there never was a Bill more fully, 
more fairly, more adequately, or more 
impartially discussed. I was not a 
member of that Committee—— 

Mr. T M. HEALY: Yes, you were ; 
but never attended. 

Mr. BALFOUR: If I was I never 
attended, and therefore I am not qualified 
to speak of what went on within its 
walls. But, after all, I am appealing to 


Gentlemen who have some knowledge of 
Parliamentary practice and procedure, 


and I ask them whether in their whole 
experience of Parliamentary life they 
have ever known a long, complicated, 
and controversial measure so perfect in 
all its details, so admirably drafted, 
covering so completely the ground in- 
tended to be dealt with that no amend- 
ment, even of an adverb, was inserted in 
Committee? [An Hon. Member: “ Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s Rating of Machinery 
Bill.”] The Rating of Machinery Bill 
is another instance, though not nearly so 
flagrant an instance. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Louth, with a modesty that was astonish- 
ing, told us that this Bill was far less 
important than the Rating of Machinery 
Bill. I should like to ask, then, what 
was the meaning or the value of 
the electioneering appeal which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary made in his speech just now! 
No, Sir. The Rating of Machinery Bill 
may be, and is,an important and interest- 
ing Measure, but to compare it with a 
Bill which revolutionises the whole 
municipal system of Ireland is really to 
ask us to accept a proposition which even 
the most prejudiced among us will, I 
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think, reject without discussion. The 
mere fact that this Bill has got through 
without Amendment is aconclusive proof, 
without going into details, that the 
majority of the Committee were animated 
by a desire to see that it did get through 
without Amendment, and that the House 
should not be allowed to discuss it 
afterwards. I do not believe that the 
members of the majority will deny it. 
[Mr. Paut: “I deny it.”] It never 
traversed the innocent mind of the 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh that, 
if he voted against every Amendment, 
this Bill would not have to pass through 
the ordeal of Report! It never occurred 
to him—such was his innocent ignorance 
of the procedure of this House—and he 
voted on the merits—[Mr. Paut: “ The 
demerits ”|—the demerits of the Amend- 
ments alone, without the least arriére- 
pensée with regard to the future progress 
of the Bill. I have heard of verbal 
inspiration in another connection, but I 
have never heard it asserted that any 
draughtsman, even the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, had verbal inspira- 
tion in the drafting of a measure of 
local government. In order to bring 
this matter to the test, in order to 
show the House what dangers they run 
by permitting a procedure of this kind 
to pass unchallenged, I will just call 
attention to one or two points which have 
been raised in this Debate, in which it has 
been shown conclusively that the Bill is 
extremely imperfect. Here let me say 
at once that I know it was not in the 
power of the Committee to deal with 
some of these points. It was out of 
order. It required a previous Instruction 
to deal with them. What does that 
prove? It proves that our whole method 
of referring Bills to a Grand Committee 
must be revised, because, as we now carry 
out the process of referring to the Grand 
Committee, there is no opportunity of 
moving an Instruction. By the rules of 
this House there must be notice of an 
Instruction, but by the practice notice is 
rendered impossible, because directly a 
Bill passes its Second Reading, the 
Gentleman in charge gets up and moves 
that it be referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee, and there is no opportunity of 
moving an Instruction which would 
enable the Grand Committee to carry 
out properly the work intrusted to them. 
Let me just give an illustration of the 
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case of the towns of which’ Dungannon 
is an example. As I _ understand, 
Dungannon, by the existing Irish Act, 
is under a peculiar system of rating and 
representation. The representation is 
extremely restricted, but, on the other 
hand, there can be no rating of premises 
under £5. The result is, that the occu- 
piers of premises under £5 are, neither 
directly nor indirectly, neither as com- 
pounding householders nor as direct 
ratepayers, responsible for subscribing to 
any of the cost of their local institutions. 
I am entirely in favour of giving to the 
inhabitants of Dungannon full municipal 
privileges ; but is it not manifest that 
when you are dealing with their Muni- 
cipal Franchise you must also deal with 
the extraordinarily exceptional and 
abnormal condition of things under which 
there is no rating at all for the smaller 
kinds of property in the towns? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: They can adopt 
the Towns Improvement Act at any 
moment. 

Mr. BALFOUR: The existing system 
is as I have described, and I put it 
whether our whole system of representa- 
tion and taxation is not absolutely 
violated by a Bill which leaves these 
anomalies in taxation but alters the 
anomalies in representation. That is an 
illustration of the procedure which had 
governed the framers of the Bill through- 
out. The hon. and learned Member for 
Louth boasted that for every provision 
in his Bill he could find a precedent, 
either in Ireland, or in England and 
Scotland. He founds upon that condition 
of things the inference that this Bill is 
according to precedent, and does not 
require special consideration by the 
House. Nothing in the world is easier 
than to make a patchwork Bill, taking a 
clause from this antiquated Act and 
another from that recent Act, a clause 
from this Act applying to Ireland and 
another from that Act applying to Eng- 
land, and making the whole so inconsis- 
tent with any of the principles that this 
House has ever sanctioned, that in truth 
the Bill is not carrying out the accepted 
methods of legislation, and may create 
the greatest conceivable anomalies. I 
have given Dungannon as an example. 
It would never have been tolerated in 
an English or Scotch Bill that you 
should leave this extraordinary condition 
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of local taxation while you adopted 
wholesale a system of representation 
framed to meet a very different state of 
affairs. That is the first of the points 
that ought to have been dealt with by 
the Bill or in the Committee. I will 
give another. Allusion has been made 
to the protection of existing officers. 
Now, there was a protection given to 
existing officers by the English Act ; but 
you are now about to allow a Bill to pass 
through without those precautions which 
we have been careful to insert in the 
English Act. And that does not show 
the full strength of our case, because if 
existing officers require protection in 
England, then a thousandfold do they 
require protection in Ireland ; and I will 
prove that out of the mouth of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself. ‘Was 
not his complaint against Belfast and 
Derry that there was not a single 
Catholic official in the service of the 
corporation ; that the whole machinery 
of municipal institutions was worked 
upon party and religious lines? It is 
most unfortunate that such a state of 
things should exist, but it does exist ; 
and I do not think you can blame the 
new constituencies which you wish to 
call into existence if they were at once 
to proceed to reverse, and perhaps to 
reverse with violence, a condition of 
things so obviously inequitable. But 
the offenders in that case are not the 
Officials, and they ought to have com- 
pensation. If they are competent for 
the work they perform it is monstrous to 
turn them out. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: 
“ Who is going to do it?”] I am quite 
sure if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had control of the matter in all these 
municipalities he would do full and 
generous justice to all these officials. But 
I think that even he, with all his power, 
is hardly in a position to answer for 
what the new constituencies he desires 
to call into existence may do in cases in 
which we all admit that injustice has 
been done, or, at all events, that one 
party is too exclusively represented 
among the officials of the corporation. 
Will hon. Gentlemen deny that that is a 
provision that ought to be introduced, 
and that it is a gross unfairness and in- 
justice that it ought not to be intro- 
duced? It has not been introduced, 
and by the vote you are going to give 
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this afternoon you are making it im- 
possible for us to introduce it. I am 
not sure that the House of Lords 
would be able to introduce it. I 
an not at all certain that we 
should not regard it as a violation 
of our privileges, if the House of Lords 
were to deal in any way with the finan- 
cial compensation out of the rates of the 
officers of these municipalities. And I 
am quite certain that the other case to 
which I referred just now—I mean the 
abnormal position of the system of 
rating in Dungannon—is not one which 
we would permit the House of Lords at 
all to touch; so that we are in this 
ludicrous position: We find the Bill 
with these great financial injustices and 
anomalies ; we send it to the House of 
Lords in the hope that they will put the 
Bill in order, and then we find that our 
own privileges prevent the Lords from 
carrying out the work for which we 
really are responsible. There is a third 


point, which every impartial auditor of 
this Debate must admit is one which 
should have been introduced into the 
Bill ; I mean the machinery for dealing 


with the voting lists in small boroughs. 
The Chief Secretary appeared to suppose 
that he had met this case by saying that 
in England there were some municipal 
boroughs as small as the towns to which 
the hon. Member for Armagh referred. 
Yes, there are one or two, not very 
many, as small as any in Ireland: but 
we have provided them with the most 
elaborate machinery for dealing with the 
list of voters. What you are doing in Ire- 
land, however, is this : You arecontinuing 
a system which everybody admits, which 
Irish Nationalists have asserted over 
and over again is inadequate, even to 
the small, the narrow, and the restricted 
Franchise which now exists. That 
machinery, inadequate for present pur- 
poses, you intend to overload by throw- 
ing upon it the duties which it is abso- 
lutely impossible that it could adequately 
perform. I would ask those who think 
that this Bill has been inspired, from 
the first word to the last, what answer 
have they got to make to those observa- 
about the machinery? The English pre- 
cedent is all against them. We have 
ever been careful in England to provide 
machinery, but here you are going to 
pass through this House, without any 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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machinery at all, a system which revolu- 
tionises all these little municipalities, trust- 
ing, I suppose, that in another place wis- 
dom will be found for dealing with a situa- 
tion which you havedeliberately neglected. 
One other point I will refer to—namely, 
the period of qualification. Is it not a 
violation of all our best Parliamentary 
traditions that we should admit without 
discussion, in the case of a Reform Bill 
for Ireland, a period of qualification 
which we do not admit in England? It 
is not denied that that is what is being 
done. Ido not say that the new voter 
in Ireland may not be so superior a 
person, and that municipal institutions 
in Ireland may not be of such a character 
that safeguards which we have thought 
necessary in the case of England may be 
unnecessary in Ireland. But whether 
this be so or not, ought not this House 
to discuss the subject? Ought we to 
effect so immense a change, a change 
which has no parallel in English or 
Scotch legislation, without taking a 
single division upon Amendments in this 
House, and without devoting a single 
hour to the consideration of the Bill on 
the Report stage? This appears to me to 
be an outrage upon our whole system of 
legislation, and I venture to implore 
Gentlemen opposite not to allow their 
desire to see an Irish Municipal Franchise 
Bill pass to blind them to the possible 
application of a precedent of this kind 
to future Bills. I object to this proce- 
dure as a Member of the House of 
Commons, and I do object to it still more 
when I reflect upon the duties which it 
will throw upon the House of Lords. I 
have never undervalued the position of 
the House of Lords in respect of legis- 
lative work ; but to ask that House to 
do all the detailed work which we ought 
to do and do not do, to throw upon them 
the responsibility of making the un- 
workable workable, to ask them to pro- 
vide the machinery which we have been 
too idle to provide, to ask them to 
remedy injustice to which we have 
deliberately shut our eyes, would be to 
invest the House of Lords with an 
importance of which I, as a Member of 
the House of Commons, should be ex- 
tremely jealous. I am looking forward 
with some interest to the Resolution on 
the subject of the House of Lords which 
we were again promised yesterday by the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will re- 
member, when framing this wonderful 
Resolution, that by the procedure of his 
Government and their supporters the 
responsibilities thrown upon the House 
of Lords are being increased daily. The 
President of the Board of Trade declared 
the other day in the country that it was 
becoming more and more obvious how 
dreadfully obstructive that branch of the 
Legislature is. The right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot to add that we are throwing 
upon them every day duties connected 
with the details of legislation which for- 
merly we jealously discharged ourselves. 
He forgot to say that we send up to the 
House of Lords, or mean to send up, 
Bills which we know to be imperfect, 
unjust, or unworkable, in the hope that 
in that other place wisdom and industry, 
in which we are deficient, will be found, 
and in the hope that they may send our 
measures back so altered as to prevent 
their being too great a disgrace to the 
Statute Book. I entreat hon. Members 


to exclude from their minds any pre- 
judice derived from the fact that the 
Bill is one which in its main lines they 


approve. I ask them to consider what a 
precedent will be established if the Bill 
is read a third time as it stands, and I 
also ask them to consider what dishonour 
they will cast upon their own as com- 
pared with the other branch of the 
Legislature. If they will consider these 
things, I think they will feel that the 
course which the Government propose to 
take in voting for the Third Reading of 
the Bill before we have had any chance 
of remedying the defects of the Measure 
is a course which we cannot support con- 
sistently with the credit and honour of 
this House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER withheld his consent, 

and declined then to put that Motion. 

Mr. A. E. GATHORNE- HARDY 
(Sussex, East Grinstead) wished to say 
a few words, because he was one of those 
unofficial and un-Irish Members of the 
country who had been alluded to by the 
Chief Secretary as having contributed 
no speeches to the Debates in that Com- 
mittee. The reason why he and other 
Conservative Members were silent was 
because the points raised by the Bill 
were highly technical. But their silence 
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in the Committee need not debar them 
from expressing the opinion that this 
was not a Measure which could have 
passed through without amendment 
unless there had been on the part of the 
majority a deliberate intention to with- 
draw the details from the consideration 
of the House. On this occasion two in- 
stitutions were on their trial. One was 
the institution of Grand Committees, 
and the other was the House of 
Commons itself. When these Grand 
Committees were formed originally it 
was not intended that by their agency 
Bills should be withdrawn absolutely 
from the cognisance of the House. He 
believed that when the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian made the statements 
which had been quoted that afternoon, 
he meant in good faith that no Bill by 
reason of its reference to a Grand Com- 
mittee was to be withdrawn altogether 
from the cognisance of the House for 
the purposes of amendment and altera- 
tion. He believed if a Division could be 
taken on the merits of this question, 
those only who had heard the Debate 
taking part in that Division, that the 
decision would be in favour of the 
Amendment. He did not believe that 
there was any Member on the Opposition 
side of the House, who really thought 
that this Measure, dealing with the vast 
and complicated question of local gov- 
ernment, was so perfect that it could 
not have been improved by amendment 
and alteration. He thought, also, that 
hon. Members must be aware of the 
fact that if there had not been a de- 
liberate intention to exclude the details 
of this Bill from consideration in that 
House, some Amendments would have 
been introduced in the Grand Committee. 
He held that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that tactics of that sort should 
be defeated. Grand Committees were 
fit bodies to deal with technical points 
of drafting, but it was never in- 
tended that they should withdraw 
from the cognisance of the House 
important and complicated measures. 
*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green), as a Member of the 
Standing Committee, denied that the 
description of the proceedings of that 
Committee, given by the hon. and 
learned Member for Derry was a cari- 
cature, as the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land alleged. He had attended the 
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sittings of the Committee from the be- 
ginning to the end, and he declared that 
the action of the hon. and learned 
Member in charge of the Bill and his 
supporters clearly showed to those who 
proposed Amendments that the de 
liberate intention was that the Bill 
should pass through the Committee 
without amendment of any kind, in 
order that the stage of Report in that 
House might be avoided. Speaking on 
the Second Reading, the Chief Secre- 
tary expressly stated that if there should 
be any abuse of the powers of the Grand 
Committee or any tyrannical user of 
those powers, a Motion could be made 
to re-commit the Bill to the House. 
That was the proposal which was now 
made. It had been said that the 
Amendments proposed in Committee 
were bad and vicious Amendments, but 
there was no ground for that statement. 
The Amendments moved in the first 
six clauses of the Bill by the hon. 
Members for Derry, Mid Armagh, and 
South Antrim and by himself, were de- 
signed to bring the measure into line 
with the English Municipal Franchise 
Act. And when their Amendments 
were negatived or defeated they did 
not repeat their arguments on those 
particular clauses of the Bill. The 
Chief Secretary had said that the Bill 
in all its details was a well-drafted Bill. 
In his opinion the Bill was another 
instance of the extraordinary manner in 
which Irish Bills were drafted which 
the House had witnessed within the 
past fortnight. On a previous Wednes- 
day the House had discussed a Bill to 
establish Irish County Councils. That 
Bill proposed that the House should 
abdicate its functions of legislating for 
Treland in respect of County Councils in 
favour of the Privy Council, a body 
which had been abused over and over 
again in Ireland by the Nationalists. 
To do the work which that Bill pro- 
posed that the Privy Council should do, 
the Privy Council would have to insert 
about 150 clauses into the Bill, and the 
Bill now before the House was to go up 
to the House of Lords for the purpose 
of inserting a number of Amendments 
to make it workable, particularly in 
reference to the 23rd Clause. The hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh had said 
that the Amendments moved in the 


Mr. W. Kenny. 
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Grand Committee were not reasonable 
Amendments. He would give the House 
one instance of the absolute confusion 
that must result if the Bill passed in its 
present form. The 14th Clause, for 
which there was no precedent, provided 
that the occupier of a House though not 
primarily responsible for the taxes, might 
pay so much of such taxes, as might be 
necessary to qualify him to be enrolled 
on the burgess roll. In Committee the 
hon. Member for Louth was asked what 
was the amount the occupier would have 
to pay ; whether the whole of the rate, 
or part of the rate, or if part, what part? 
But no reply was given, so that the 
amount the occupier would have to pay 
in order to qualify himself for the burgess 
roll was left uncertain. A good deal 
had been said in the course of the 
Debate about the 23rd Clause. The 
argument used by the supporters of 
the Bill was that a large number of the 
towns to which the clause would apply 
were towns with a very small income, 
and that a detailed and complicated 
revision of the burgess list would throw 
an immense expense on the town autho- 
rities. But many of those 85 towns had 
very substantial incomes, and it would 
have been quite possible to draft a clause 
which would apply the machinery for 
the revision of the lists to such towns, 
and except from its operation the small 
towns with limited income. As the Bill 
stood, the town clerk in all those towns 
revised the lists without any assistance 
of any sort, and was the sole arbitrator 
of the names that were togo on the 
lists. Indeed, the hon. Member for West 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton), speaking in 1893, 
described the system as “fantastic and 
absurd.” And yet the hon. Gentleman 
now proposed, with the aid of the Chief 
Secretary, to leave this fantastic and 
absurd thing in existence in those 85 
towns. For those reasons he would 
support the Amendment. 


Question put :— 


The House divided:—Ayes 239; 
Noes 177.—(Division List, No. 120.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 3° and passed. 
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POST OFFICE ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Read 3° and passed. 


PISTOLS BILL. 


On the Motion for the consideration 
of this Bill as amended by the Standing 
Committee, 


Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 
§.E., Middleton) moved that the Bill be 
considered “on this day six months.” 
He said that he wished to give the 
House another opportunity of consider- 
ing the merits of this Bill. It had 
emerged from the Standing Committee 
considerably amended; but not suffi- 
ciently to make it acceptable. On the 
Second Reading the House was informed 
that care had been taken to ascertain 
the views of the trade upon the matter. 
No doubt the statement was made in the 
best of faith, that the trade as a body 
were not opposed to the Bill, but it had 
been contradicted by the Petition which 
he had presented to the House. That 
Petition was signed very largely by the 
people concerned in the manufacture and 
sale of pistols, and they objected to the 
passing of this measure, on the ground 
that if the Bill became law in its 
present form, it would cause serious 
interference with the trade, detrimental 
alike to the traders, and to those who 
legitimately required to use pistols. 
Furthermore, they urged that i+ would 
not have the desired effect, but would be 
inoperative, because of the many ways 
in which its provisions could 
evaded. They objected that Clause 1 
did not make it incumbent for the maker 
or the seller of the pistol to be resident 
in the United Kingdom, and that by 
prohibiting the sale of ammunition suit- 
able for a pistol, it would prevent the 
sale of ammunition for a sporting rifle. 
These objections showed that in dealing 
with so technical a matter it was possible 
for the House to miss its object, and to 
enact something to the detriment of 
another interest not aimed at. 


It being half-past Five, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 
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FUNERAL EXPENSES OF CHILDREN 
INSURANCE BILL. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (lIsle of 
Wight) in moving that the Order for the 
Committee stage of this Bill “be dis- 
charged and the Bill withdrawn,” said 
that a few words of explanation were 
necessary. He said that he had received 
a large amount of support in reference 
to the main object of the Bill, and no one 
who had investigated the question could 
doubt that some Amendment of the law 
was necessary. He was informed that 
Her Majesty’s Government had proposed 
clauses with the same object in the 
Friendly Societies Bill, but had not intro- 
duced them for various reasons. He 
mentioned that fact because the idea had 
got abroad that this was in some way a 
Party question. But while some amend- 
ment of the law was required, he felt 
that in drafting this Bill he had not 
sufficiently considered the various 
interests involved ; and there were many 
societies which had a right to object to 
the Bill as it was framed. The Bill put 
things too much in the hands of the 
ordinary friendly societies, who, he must 
remark, had unanimously supported the 
Bill, and did not sufficiently regard the 
very best of the collecting societies. 
Much strong language had been used 
with respect to himself and his motives 
in connection with this matter, but that 
had not hurt him in the least degree. He 
simply thought that the Bill required re- 
framing from the point of view of pro- 
tecting bond-fide businesses, and of not 
interfering unduly with those who wished 
to benefit by them. On these grounds 
he should withdraw the Bill and intro- 
duce another one dealing with the same 
subject at a later day. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Rhondda) asked 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether he would initiate an inquiry, 
before re-introducing the Bill, with the 
view of finding out what evidence there 
was to justify the extreme opposition to 
this Bill. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would do that, he would have 
the co-operation of the friends of the 
working people in this country. 

Mr. J. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, that he had received 
a large number of communications on 
this matter; and he thought that no 
legislation on this subject should be 
attempted unless it were first referred to 
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a Select Committee, before which the 
evidence of a great number of conflicting 
interests could be given on oath. 


Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) said that he had always sup- 
ported the object of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Bill—namely, the protec- 
tion of children from cruelty and op- 
pression, but he hoped that before 
another Bill was introduced an Inquiry 
would be instituted. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
three years ago there was a Select Com- 
mittee which sat to inquire into this sub- 
ject, under the Chairmanship of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigtownshire ; 
but no facts were adduced to justify Mr. 
Waugh’s statements. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


Order for Second Reading discharged; 
Bill withdrawn. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON asked the 
Vice President of the Council whether 
he would receive a deputation on this 
subject ? 

Mr. ACLAND said, that the Chief 
Secretary and he would be glad to re- 
ceive a deputation. 


Order postponed. 


TRADES DISPUTES (CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRATION) BILL. 

Read 2°, and committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade, &c., to which 
the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill is 
committed. 

Mr. J. Powell- Williams. 


{COMMONS} 
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BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade, &c., to which 
the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill is 
committed. 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Read 3°, and passed. 


CONCILIATION (TRADES DISPUTES) 
[EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, that it is expedient to 
authorise the payment, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, of the ex- 
penses incurred by the Board of Trade 
in the execution of any Act of the pre- 
sent Session to make better provision 
for the settlement of trade disputes. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
+ tees AL ORDER) (ABERDEEN) 
ILL. 


Report [llth June] from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read. 


Ordered, that the Bill be read a second 
time To-morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Eleventh Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 
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1021 Glasgow Corporation 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 13th June 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GLASGOW eat et: ei AND POLICE 
BILL. 


On the Order for the consideration of 
this Bill, 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) rose to move that the Bill 
be recommitted to the former Com- 
mittee, in respect of Part V. and 
Part VI. He said that he did not 
make this Motion as representing the 
views of the citizens of Glasgow, or 
from any local standpoint. He did so 
solely on the ground that, inhis judgment, 
the Bill offended against certain recog- 


‘ nised principles upon which private 


legislation was founded. The first part 
of the Bill to which he took exception 
was Part V., which consisted of a clause 
which, with certain qualifications, practi- 
cally gave power to the Corporation of 
Glasgow to appoint stipendiary magis- 
trates and to vary their duties. If there 
was one principle which was held in 
greater regard than another by Parlia- 
ment and the country at large, it was the 
principle of the independence of the 
judiciary—that was to say, that persons 
learned in the law, appointed to hold 
judicial offices, so long as they conformed 
to the general principles which guided the 
discharge of judicial duties, should be inde- 
pendent and irremovable, except on the 
distinct ground of incapacity or mis- 
conduct. That was a principle to 
which Parliament had rigorously ad- 
hered, and which commanded universal 
assent in the country. How was that 
principle dealt with in this Bill? Under 
Clause 24 the Corporation of Glasgow 
originally sought to obtain the entire 
appointment and control of these judicial 
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officers ; but, in consequence of the action 
of the Committee, that very objectionable 
feature had been to some extent mitigated. 
It was now laid down in the clause that 
the Secretary for Scotland might, on the 
application of the Corporation, appoint 
one or more Magistrates as the Corpora- 
tion might from time to time think 
necessary. But the clause went on 
to say that the Corporation might 
define, add to, or vary the duties 
of the Magistrates. Thus, the House 
would see that these Magistrates would 
be dependent on the whims and 
caprices of the Corporation, and that in 
his judgment would be a great evil. 
There was a further provision, which 
declared that the Magistrates should 
not, without the permission of the 
Corporation, undertake or discharge any 
other duties. It was a_ generally 
recognised principle that a judicial 
officer should devote the whole of his 
time to his judicial duties; but this 
clause gave a dispensing power to the 
Corporation to refuse this permission to 
one Magistrate or to grant it to another. 
He had known a case—the names of the 
locality and of the individual were not 
material—in which the firmness and in- 
dependence of a magistrate had been 
tested to the utmost by those who might 
be described as busybodies or patriotic 
persons, according to the view that was 
taken of their action. His attention 
had only today been drawn to a 
case in the colony of Victoria, 
where a judicial officer, exercising 
functions corresponding to those of a 
county court judge, made an appeal to 
the parties to a suit, in which a pro- 
minent politician was largely interested, 
to allow the case to go to a higher tri- 
bunal, because, as he said, it was impos- 
sible for a person dependent as he was 
upon the breath of public opinion to dis- 
charge his duty faithfully and fearlessly. 
What would be the position of a sti- 
pendiary magistrate in Glasgow under 
such a clause as this? In a large num- 
ber of cases that would come before him 
the Corporation, his masters, would be 
parties to the proceedings. Take a class 
of cases constantly occurring in England 
—summonses against parents by school 
attendance committees. It frequently 
happened that, if the magistrates exer- 
cised their discretion in the interests of 
humanity in the sentences they imposed, 
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they were denounced as acting contrary 
to the spirit of the statute. A bench of 
magistrates to which he belonged had 
been attacked on that score; but he 
need scarcely add that they did 
not allow themselves to be influenced 
by these attacks. If there were such 
cases in Glasgow, what would be the 
position of the unfortunate stipendiary 
magistrate? He did not come forward 
with any pretence to the possession of 
local knowledge, and his only object 
was to bring before Parliament what 
he considered to be a grave depar- 
ture from a _ recognised principle 
established by Act of Parliament, and 
to ask the House whether such 
departure was consistent with the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, which had 
always been strongly insisted upon in this 
country. The corporation said that the 
provisions of the Sheriff-Substitute Act 
of 1875 were inadequate to the effective 
regulation of the office. But why were 


they? The real reason, he believed, was 
that the Act contained salutary pro- 
visions which were absent from this Bill. 
The Act said that a judge of police 


might be removed from his office by one 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State for incompetence or misbehaviour, 
but could not be _ subjected to 
interference from any other quarter. 
That was the general statute law appli- 
cable to Scotland, and on what ground 
was the protection afforded by the Act 
to be withdrawn from the stipendiary 
magistrates for Glasgow by this Bill? 
He proposed to send the Bill back to the 
Committee without any mandatory in- 
struction, because he had full confidence 
in the wisdom and judgment of the Com- 
mittee, and believed that, if their atten- 
tion were drawn to the difference between 
the Bill and the general statute law they 
would modify the provisions of the Bill, 
and reconsider any decision at which 
they had formerly arrived. Part VI. of 
the Bill had been to some extent modi- 
fied by the Committee, and the cele- 
brated cat-and-mouse clause had been 
rendered less objectionable, as it had 
been put into a somewhat less ridiculous 
form than it occupied in the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892. That was 
a Bill of 518 clauses, and it was hurried 
through Parliament at the end of a 
Session. 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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Burghs) : It was a Conservative Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER continued, 
that he did not care what Government 
hurried it through ; all the same, it was 
a scandalous proceeding. As to this 
Part VT. he was prepared to deal with it 
in detail if necessary ; but, in the first 
instance, he would move the Motion 
standing in his name. The Burgh 
Police Act, passed under the circum- 
stances he had referred to, contained 
absurdities equally glaring, whatever 
Government passed it ; while the present 
Government, if they gave their sanction 
to the present Bill, could not 
escape the charge that they had 
allowed the corporation to embody in 
a private Bill provisions contrary to 
those of the general law. Many of 
these clauses were so absurd that, when 
the House dealt with them seriatim, 
he hoped it would see its way to omit- 
ting many of them from the Bill. The 
Motion he made was not intended to 
preclude the discussion of the other 
Amendments on the Paper. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Motion. 

*Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 
S.E., Middleton) seconded the Motion. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby) said, that as he was Chair- 
man of the Committee to which this 
Bill was referred, it might be conve- 
nient if at that moment he said a few 
words on behalf of the Committee. His 
right hon. Friend based his attack on 
the Bill in its present form, and the 
Committee which passed it, on the 
allegation that Clause 24, as it had 
emerged from the Committee, would 
alter the law which had hitherto gov- 
erned judicial appointments in this 
country, and he had suggested that if the 
Corporation of the city of Glasgow were 
inclined to maladminister the affairs of 
that great city, they could practically 
coerce their stipendiary magistrate. His 
right hon. Friend had entirely over- 
looked Sub-section 9 of that clause, 
which made any such action on the 
part of the Corporation of Glasgow 
absolutely impossible, for the simple 
reason that it provided that the stipen- 
diary magistrate, when appointed, should 
hold his office during Her Majesty’s 
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pleasure. So it would be impossible for 
the Corporation, even if so minded, to 
remove him. 

Mr. LOWTHER, interposing, said, 
he did not suggest that under the Bill 
the Corporation would be empowered to 


dismiss the stipendiary, but the Corpo-| 


ration might submit him to much 
inconvenience. 

*Mr. LONG said, he certainly under- 
stood his right hon. Friend to say that 
the practice of Parliament had been to 
make these judicial appointments abso- 
lutely independent of the control of the 
local authorities. 
difference inthe world between giving the 
Corporation powers to arrange the duties 
of the magistrate, and giving power to 
interfere with the discharge of his duties 
as to make them unpleasant for him. 
The right hon. Gentleman had paid 
testimony to the services the Lord 
Advocate rendered to the Committee 
which considered the Bill. As a rule 
the Police and Sanitary Committee, in 
dealing with Bills concerning England 
and Wales, were favoured with the 
presence of a representative of the de- 
partment affected—the Home Office, the 


Local Government Board, or whatever 
it might be— whose advice was ex- 
tremely useful ; who watched the Bill 
in conjunction with the Committee, and 
gave them information as to the effect of 
the clauses and proposals of the Bill as 


compared with the general law. But 
where a Bill affecting Scotland or 
Ireland was before the Committee, the 
Committee was left to its own resources. 
In reference, however, to the Bill the 
House was now discussing, it seemed 
desirable that the Committee should 
have expert assistance from the Scotch 
Office, and the Secretary for Scotland 
was good enough to accede to his request 
that the Lord Advocate should attend the 
sittings of the Committee and give the 
benefit of his experience and advice. 
No doubt the Bill effected some change 
in the general law of Scotland. Upon 
what evidence, it might be asked, was 
the change made? This was not a 
matter on which local evidence could 
be invited from Glasgow, or upon which 
evidence from the Glasgow Corporation 
would have been of the slightest assist- 
ance to the Committee. The question 
involved was whether the administration 
of the law in the city of Glasgow by the 
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ong, agen magistrate would be likely 
to be injuriously affected by the adop- 
‘tion of the proposals contained in the 
Bill, and he submitted with great re- 
spect to the House, that it was impos- 
sible for the Committee to have gone to 
a higher or more trustworthy source for 
evidence on a point of that important 
and complicated character than to the 
head of the Scotch Bar. He was quite 
confident—and he knew nothing of the 
feeling for or against this Bill in the 
locality—that, if in the opinion of the 
Lord Advocate the adoption of the pro- 
visions of the Bill would be injurious to 
theefficient and pure administration of the 
law, or would tend, in the smallest degree, 
to diminish the absolute independence of 
the stipendiary, no man worthy to be Lord 
Advocate—still less the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who now filled that position— 
would have hesitated to have advised 
the Committee not to assent to the pro- 
posals of the Corporation, and, most 
unquestionably, the Committee would 
have resisted those proposals. With re- 
gard to the second charge against the 
Bill, he understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not object so much to the 
action of the Committee as to the action 
of the late Conservative Government, in 
passing a Bill which, he said, was ill 
digested. His right hon. Friend had found 
great difficulty in digesting much that 
took place in the last Parliament, but 
seemed to find greater difficulty in 
digesting some of the measures of the 
present Parliament. At all events, 
what blame there might be rested on the 
fact that the Corporation of Glasgow de- 
sired to possess, in a limited degree, the 
powers conferred by Statute upon other 
localities, and the Committee had an 
assurance from the head of the Scotch 
Bar and a member of the Scotch Execu- 
tive, that this was reasonable and might 
be fairly assented to. He respectfully 
asked the House, having regard to the 
fact that this Bill was carefully con- 
sidered, and that the Committee had 
the exceptional benefit of the advice of 
the Lord Advocate, whether it would be 
wise to recommit the Bill in order that 
the Committee upstairs might be called 
upon, by the action of the House, to 
reverse the decision at which he could 
assure the House they arrived after de- 
liberate inquiry, in no sort of way hos- 
tile, in the full belief that the powers 
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asked for might be fairly conceded to 
one of the geatest corporations in the 
kingdom. Was it not reasonable that 
the Committee to which the Bill was re- 
ferred should have some regard for de- 
mands of the kind when made by bodies 
so important and trustworthy as they 
believed the Corporation of the city of 
Glasgow to be ? 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would not 
say a word against the Committee or the 
Lord Advocate. No one had more 
respect for the qualities of the Lord 
Advocate than himself. But he did not 
think his action conclusive in this 
matter. He seconded the Motion that 
he might have an opportunity, on behalf 
of those who administered the law, of in- 
sisting on the dignity of the adminis- 
tration of the law, and the indepen- 
dence of judicial officers being preserved, 
as it would not be by this Bill. The 
Bill gave the appointment of stipendiary 
magistrates in Scotland to the Secretary 
for Scotland. In England, the appoint- 
ment was always in the name of Her 
Majesty. The Vote might be passed by 
with the comment that he did not know 
why this had been done. Clause 1 of 
the Bill he made no objection to. 
Clause 2 provided that, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary for Scotland, 
the Corporation might define, and, from 
time to time, add to or vary the duties 
of the stipendiary magistrate. There 
was no limit here to the extent to which 
his duties might be added to. By Sec- 
tion 13, the Corporation might, from 
time to time, determine the court or 
courts in which the stipendiary might 
act, and the number of the sittings of 
each court or courts. Here the inter- 
vention of the Secretary for Scotland, 
for the stependiary’s protection, was 
not provided—he was made absolutely 
the servant of the Corporation. He 
joined in the tribute that had been paid 
to the Corporation of Glasgow, but he 
knew that in many corporations there 
were little jealousies, and schemes ; and 
slights were sometimes put upon a man. 
If they wanted to get a man out of his 
office they could make it disagreeable for 
him, or put some slight upon him. It 
was true the stipendiary was protected 
so far as removal from his position was 
concerned by a later clause. When 
appointed, he was presumed to be able 
to discharge his duties efficiently and 
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to be master of himself and his court. 
He would ask the Lord Advocate whe- 
ther a member of the Bar who was 
appointed a stipendiary magistrate, and 
who was presumably duly qualified for 
his position, ought to be subject to the 
ruling of the town clerk of the corpora- 
tion. He submitted that a stipendiary 
magistrate when he was appointed ought 
to be subject to no master, and that his 
actions should be regulated by his own 
conscience alone. Clause 5, which pro- 
posed to provide that a stipendiary 
magistrate should not be permitted to 
discharge any other duties than those 
which appertained to his own office was 
in his view a most unnecessary one, 
because no one would suppose that a 
stipendiary magistrate could perform any 
other duties than those imposed upon 
him by his office. The mere fact that a 
stipendiary magistrate was appointed to 
his office implied that he undertook to 
discharge all the duties that were im- 
posed upon him by statute, and that he 
would devote his whole time to the per- 
formance of those duties. Holding, as 
he did, an office akin to that of a stipen- 
diary magistracy, he felt the necessity of 
being protected against the idea that 
might be entertained in mean minds that 
a magistrate might take a certain course 
in order to keep his masters in good 
temper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
was not aware until this moment that 
the clause that has been discussed, with 
reference to the recommittal of the Bill, 
was the same Clause 24 with regard to 
which there is a Motion on the Paper. 
I therefore think that it would be more 
convenient if the discussion were con- 
tinued on the Motion to leave out 
Clause 24. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER asked leave 
in the circumstances to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to leave out 
Clause 24, which, he said, dealt with 
the question of the stipendiary magis- 
trate, and which repealed a provision in 
a public statute. The clause introduced 
a novelty in procedure to this extent, 
that the Corporation of Glasgow were 
seeking by it to cancel a public statute. 
He held that it was the duty of the 
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Committee, which considered the Bill, 
to call evidence for the purpose of find- 
ing reasons why the existing law of 
Scotland was not sufficient for the 
purpose of carrying out the duties, and 
why a change in the law was necessary. 
On this point no evidence was taken. 
The Chairman of the Committee sent for 
the Lord Advocate, who merely stated 
that so far as the Scottish Office was 
concerned, they saw no objection to the 
proposed modifications in the law. There 
could be no doubt what the existing law 
of Scotland was, as regarded the magis- 
tracy. It was precisely the same as the 
law of England. Any local authority 
might petition for the appointment of a 
stipendiary magistrate, but the moment 
the Crown appointed a stipendiary, all 
interference on the part of the local 
authority was at an end. In no case 
either in England or in Scotland, had a 
local authority ever attempted to inter- 
fere in any way with a stipendiary after 
he was appointed.. But this Bill purposed 
to introduce a principle which was not 
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admitted either in the law of Scotland or | 


the law of England—namely, the right 
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Statute in Scotland was—that the Com- 
missioners might resolve to appoint a 
stipendiary at a fixed salary, possessing 
the qualifications required, and he could 
only be removable from his office for 
incompetency or misbehaviour in the 
same way as was the case with the 
sheriffs substitute. When the Bill of 
1892 came before the Committee there 
was one feeling in Scotland—that the 
magistrate should be independent of the 
sheriff-substitute. A stipendiary magis- 
trate was entitled to a pension as much 
as the sheriff-substitute, but where was 
that pension provided for in this Bill? 
Nowhere. It was proposed to modify 
his position, and to give him no pension. 
Glasgow was an important city, and why 
should it not be treated with the same 
attention as the smallest burgh in 
Scotland ? Even policemen were entitled 
to a pension, and why then should the 
Glasgow magistrates be refused one? He 
was surprised that the Lord Advocate 
should ever have thought of placing the 
city of Glasgow in a worse position. 
The public law in England did not allow 


| this interference, and by public statute 


of a popularly elected body to interfere | in Scotland there was no such power of 


with, and to dictate to, the stipendiary 
magistrate, where he should sit, and the 
number of hours he should sit. 
certain that they could not inspire con- 
fidence in their magistrates, if they 
allowed those magistrates to be at the 
mercy of the town council, for the pur- 
pose of being removed from one court to 
another in any way the town council 
might think fit. In Glasgow there 
was considerable alarm at the ex- 
treme powers contained in this Bill. 
In Clause 24 it was sought to repeal a 
public statute, and if this proposal were 
brought in,in a private Bill, it would 
deprive the House of legitimate oppor- 
tunities of considering it. Everyone 
knew the inexpediency of discussing ina 
private Bill questions relating to the 
administration of justice. There was no 
evidence before the Committee, nor any- 
thing else to show why the system of 
the public law should be changed, and if 
it ought to be changed it should only be 
by public statute. They had had the ques- 
tion of stipendiary magistrates brought 
up in Scotland in 1892. The Burgh 
Police*Act applied to stipendiaries in 
every burgh of Scotland. The Public 
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interference. This was the first occasion 
on which it had been proposed to alter 
the existing public law in Scotland as 
regarded stipendiaries. He therefore 
asked the House to delete this clause, 
and would leave Glasgow in the same 
position as the rest of Scotland. 

*Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk 
Burghs) seconded the Amendment. He 
said that, during his experience, there 
had never been any friction between the 
Court and the municipality of the city 
in which he had resided, but he was not 
sure that that would have been the case 
if the judicial office had been in any 
way under the control of the Corporation. 
The promoters of this Bill had three 
objects, and he thought the House would 
be satisfied that none of those objects 
were necessary or desirable. They 
wished, first, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of stipendiaries in Glasgow ; that 
was a good object, he admitted, but 
there was no need to come to Parliament 
for that, because the Act of 1875 already 
gave that power. The promoters asked, 
secondly, to define the duties of the 
stipendiaries to be appointed, and that 
was entirely unobjectionable, but they 
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did not propose to define the duties in 
the Act of Parliament, but that Parlia- 
ment should delegate to the Corporation 
the power to define the duties of the stipen- 
diaries. That was not a very material 
drawback to the Bill, because to do so 
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| that all officers of that class should be 
|appointed by the Crown. 
| remind his hon. Friend that in the Act 
|of 1875 the appointment of the stipen- 
diary magistrate for Glasgow was vested 
in one of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
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But he would 


they had to apply for the sanction of the | taries of State, and by theStatute creating 


Secretary of State for Scotland. They 
desired, thirdly, to determine the courts 
in which the stipendiaries were to sit, 
which in itself was also an unobjection- 
able proposal, but they did not ask the 
House to do it, but to delegate to the 
Corporation of Glasgow the determina- 
tion of the courts (and the time and 
place) where the stipendiaries were to 
sit. And these things the Corporation 
seeks power to do without the sanction 
of the Secretary of State. If the 
Bill were passed as it stood it would 
indefinitely increase the burden of 
work which might be thrown on the 
stipendiary magistrates, and the Cor- 
poration might capriciously send sti- 
pendiaries east, west, north, or south, to 
any of the nine courts. The judge ought 
to be as independent of the prosecutor 
as he was of the accused. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) 
said, although this was not a Govern- 
ment Bill, as repeated reference had 
been made to himself in the course of 


the discussion, he thought it was 
right to explain his views. The Bill, as it 
had come from the Committee, had been 
attacked on several grounds. His hon. 
Friend the member for Mid Lanark had 
spoken of what he called the general law 
of Scotland in regard to the appoint- 
ment of stipendiary magistrates. There 
was no such general law. In the Act 
of 1875, the main object of which 
was to regulate the Sheriffs’ Courts, 
power was given to appoint a police 
magistrate for Glasgow. But that was 
a unique and solitary provision in 
the law of Scotland at that time. That 
was the state of matters down to 1892, 
when authority was given for the 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates 
by police burghs if they chose to exercise 
it. But that Act did not apply to Glas- 
gow, and, therefore, Glasgow was not 
affected by it, though the city might 
have adopted it if it had chosen. The 
first complaint made by his hon. Friend 
was as to the method of appointing 
stipendiary magistrates, and he suggested 
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the office theSecretary for Scotland, he took 
the place of the Secretary of State in that 
matter. The Police Act provided that 
the Secretary for Scotland was to ap- 
point the burgh police stipendiary. The 
next point referred to by his hon. 
Friend was, that the Bill gave power to 
the Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary for Scotland, to vary the 
duties of the magistrate. It was very 
necessary that some one should have that 
power. The Corporation, however, would 
merely suggest what the changes should 
be, and their suggestion would be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary for 
Scotland, who would thus have the 
final and effective voice in the matter. 
Inconvenience had been found to 
arise in Glasgow from the want of 
such power. Then it was said that the 
Corporation would have the power to 
determine the particular Courts in which 
the stipendiary magistrate should sit. 
That proposal arose from the fact that 
there were nine Police Courts, which 
were usually presided over by unpaid 
magistrates. A bailie might be absent 
from one of them, and it was only 
reasonable that provision should be 
made for the stipendiary taking the 
business of the Court under such 
circumstances. Again, complaint was 
made that the Bill would place a 
judicial officer under the Corporation. 
He should be extremely cautious against 
doing anything of that kind, and he 
ventured to say that no hon. Member 
attached more importance to the inde- 
pendence and the purity of the Bench 
than he did; but to give power to regulate 
the attendance of a stipendiary at a 
particular court on a particular day 
involved no _ interference whatever 
with his absolute independence. He 
submitted that there was no force 
whatever in the objections that had been 
urged against the Bill. 

*Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, they had two Acts permitting the 
creation of stipendiary magistrates for 
Scotland, and there was not a single 
stipendiary in the country at the present 
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time. There had never been but one in 
Scotland, and he was appointed under 
the Act of 1875, and experience of 
the working of that Act showed the 
Glasgow Corporation that there were 
certain points which required amend- 
ment, and they came to the House to 
obtain it by this Bill. The great fault 
found in the Bill by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lanark was—that it did 
not provide fora pension for thestipendiary 
magistrate. He knew something of the 
people of Glasgow, but he did not know 
that they were particularly anxious to 
give pensions to their officals. The 
question of granting pensions to officials 
was one which must be decided on general 
grounds, and the fact that the Bill did 
not provide for a pension to the 
stipendiary magistrate in this instance 
was no justification of the hon. Member’s 
very severe denunciation of the measure. 
It must be remembered that citizen 
magistrates were everywhere performing 
the duties it was proposed to hand over 
to stipendiaries, and the reason why they 
now came to the House was, that they 
felt that trained lawyers were more 
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competent to determine certain cases 
than they were, and they asked for the 
provision in question in the interest of 


the administration of justice. It was 
said that this was an innovation in the 
case of the sole stipendiary that had 
ever been appointed in Scotland ; that 
it was for the first time intended that 
his duties should be varied according to 
the discretion of the Secretary for Scot- 
land. Asa matter of fact, exactly the 
same thing was intended when the late 
Stipendiary Magistrate was appointed 
in Glasgow. This was clearly shown by 
the terms of the Commission under 
which the then Home Secretary, Sir 
Richard Cross, appointed him, which 
declared that the appointment was made 
subject to such regulations as the Home 
Secretary might make under any powers 
which might be conferred upon him 
by subsequent legislation. But the 
general legislation which Lord Cross 
contemplated did not take place,and when 
it was attempted to obtain the intermedia- 
tion of the Secretary of State, it was found 
that he had no power to act. It was 
for the purpose of remedying that state 
of things, and to confer on the Secretary 
for Scotland the powers which Lord 
Cross hoped to have obtained, that this 
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provision had been introduced. There was 
not the smallest reason for dealing with 
this clause otherwise than as with the 
rest of the Bill. It had passed the 
strongest Committee in the House and 
had received the imprimatur of the 
highest authority. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped that the House would 
reject the Amendment. 

Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL (Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox) said, that there was 
only one point which had not received 
an absolute answer, namely, the asser- 
tion that the duties of Stipendiary 
Magistrates had not been dealt with in 
private Acts. In the Manchester Sti- 
pendiary Justices Act, 1878, the duties 
of Stipendiary Magistrates in Man- 
chester were clearly defined, and what 
had been done in England might surely 
be allowed in Scotland. It was not, he 
thought, too much to ask that the same 
privileges as had been allowed by Parlia- 
ment in the case of Manchester should 
be now extended to Scotland. 

Mr. SPEAKER was proceeding to 
put the Question, when 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) rose and said, that 
although this was, no doubt, primarily 
a matter of local importance, it was also 
one of general interest. He did not 
think it unwise that the provisions in 
the Bill should be rather closely scru- 
tinised. At the same time, he was not 
prepared to go the length of saying that 
this clause should be rejected as a whole, 
and he hoped that the hon. Member who 
had moved its rejection would withdraw his 
Amendment, so that the House might 
consider whether some Amendment might 
not be made in particular parts of the 
clause. There were, he admitted, pre- 
cedents for dealing with such matters 
as this in private Acts ; but it was clearly 
most desirable that no discordance should 
be created between the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates and the Corporate Authority. 
Although some latitude should be given 
to the latter, he thought it was rather 
dangerous that the power to direct a 
Magistrate to sit here one day and there 
another day should be given to the Cor- 
poration. The Home Secretary would 
know that it was sometimes necessary 
that magistrates should be moved about 
within the area of London. This was 
done sometimes by agreement between 
the Magistrates themselves and sometimes 
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by the Home Secretary. A Magistrate 
doing duty in a particular part of 
London might, perhaps, have got into 
collision with that part, and it might be 
found desirable that he should be moved 
to another part. Some such thing might 
arise in Glasgow in the future, and it 
was, he thought, desirable that there 
should be power to move Magistrates 
about. But he thought that all would 
recognise that it would be a very delicate 
office for the London County Council, for 
instance, to perform, if that body were 
invested with the powers which were now 
vested in the Home Secretary, to move 
Magistrates about within the area of 
London. If similar powers were to be 
conferred under the present Bill in refer- 
ence to Glasgow, those powers, he con- 
tended, should be vested in an indepen- 
dent personage, of high legal or adminis- 
trative authority. He thought, therefore, 
that the third sub-section should not be 
allowed to pass in its present form, but 
that it should be modified by introducing 
the approval of theSecretary for Scot- 
land, or some high judicial authority to 
exercise the power. In the same way, 
he thought that Sub-section 8 also re- 
quired consideration and modification. 
He hoped that the Amendment to reject 
this Clause in toto would not be persisted 
in, but he thought that, in reference to 
the modification of Sub-sections 3 and 8, 
there was ground for serious considera- 
tion, as to whether the House should 
not introduce into those two sub-sections 
a provision for the sanction of the highest 
authority. [Cries of “ Move!”] 

*Sir C. CAMERON intimated, that 
the Corporation of Glasgow would be 
quite willing to assent to that. 

Mr. CALDWELL proposed to with- 
draw his Amendment, and that the 
further discussion of the Bill should be 
deferred until to-morrow. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned until to-morrow. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES PROVISIONAL ORDER (ABER- 
DEEN) BILL. 


Read 2°. 
Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
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BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

Ordered—That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the 
Cheshire Salt Districts Compensation 
Bill, 1881; the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the Brine 
Pumping (Compensation for Subsidence) 
Bill, 1891; and the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the Brine 
Pumping (Compensation for Subsidence) 
Provisional Order Bill, 1893, be referred 
to the Committee on the Brine Pumping 
(Compensation for Subsidence) Pro- 


visional Order Bill.—( Dr. Farquharson.) 


SEA FISHERIES ACT, 1868. 
Paper [presented 12th June] to be 
printed. [No. 297.] 


MAGISTRATES AS CHAIRMEN OF 
DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
Return een 12th June] to be 
printed. [No. 298.] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (TRAINING 
COLLEGES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports and 
Papers relating to the Training Colleges 
of Scotland [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880. 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 357, of Session 1892) [Address 
26th March ; Mr. Provand]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EAST INDIA (PROGRESS AND 
CONDITION). 

Copy presented,—of Statement ex- 
hibiting the moral and material Progress 
and Condition of India during 1893-4 
bby Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
printed. [No. 299.] 


EDUCATION (EVENING CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS). 

Copy presented,—of Minute, dated 
13th June 1895, modifying the Schedule 
to the Evening Continuation School 
Code, 1895 [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Hovusinc oF THE WoRKING CLASSES 
ProvisIONAL ORDER (ABERDEEN) BILL. 
Read 2°, and committed. 


Loca, GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orpers (No. 5 anp No. 6) BILts. 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 

visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(Hovusine or WorkKING CrassEs) Bit. 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 3) Bri. 

Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 

visional Order confirmed]; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


Commons REGULATION (BEXHILL AND 
Hauirax) ProvisionaL ORDER BILLs. 

Reported, without Amendment [ Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


IncLosuRE (CasTOR AND AILSWORTH) 
PrRovisionaL ORDER BILLs. 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


IncLosurE (Upron Sr. Leonarps) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLs, 
Reported, with an Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRo- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BIL. 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 

visional Order confirmed] ; to be read the 


third time To-morrow. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

Return ordered, ‘of Net Public In- 
come and Net Public Expenditure, under 
certain specified Heads, as represented 
by Receipts into and Issues out of the 
Exchequer from 1875-6 to 1894-5 in- 
clusive (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 227, of Session 1894),.”— 
(Mr. Secretary Fowler.) 


{13 June 1895} 





National School. 


INDIA (NET INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE). 

Address for Return of-the Net In- 
come and Expenditure of British India, 
under certain specified Heads, for the 
10 years from 1884-5 to 1893-4.—(Mr. 
Secretary Fowler.) 


1038 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 


Ordered—That pages 71 to 96 of the 
Introduction to the Judicial Statistics 
for 1893 [C. 7725] which were presented 
on 26th April 1895, be reprinted, 
together with the diagrams and maps 
appended to such Introduction.—/(Sir 
Richard Paget.) [No. 300.] 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES ACT, 1878 
(SEPARATION ORDERS). 

Address for Return showing, for each 
town in England and Wales with a 
population by the last Census of more 
than 150,000, and in the case of the 
Metropolis for each Police Court Division, 
the number of Separation Orders granted 
under the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1878,-in the years 1888, 1889, 1890, and 
in the years 1892, 1893, 1894 ; with a 
summary for each year.—(Mr. Walter 
McLaren.) 


QUESTIONS. 


WEST MALLING NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that for the 
purpose of preventing the formation of 
a School Board, the Malling Board of 
Guardians have voted the sum of £50 
to the Enlargement Fund of the West 
Malling National Schools, and also £5 a 
year in respect to the pauper children 
attending the school, the school being in 
receipt of a free grant ; and, whether the 
Local Government Board has given its 
sanction to such payments ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
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Local Government Board have not sanc- 
tioned the payments of the sums referred 
to. They have informed the Guardians 
that they are not aware of any authority 
under which the proposed contributions 
can legally be made. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. CHARLES H. HOPWOOD 
(Lancaster, S.E., Middleton): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of Rose Hannah 
Loach, of 86, Park Street, Oldbury, who 
recently entered the Oldbury Smallpox 
Hospital, Portway Road, with her child 
Martha, aged five months, who was 
suffering from confluent smallpox ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Mrs. Loach, having 
never been vaccinated or had smallpox, 
resisted the importunities of the Sanitary 
Inspector and medical man at the hos- 
pital, who urged her to be vaccinated, 
stating that she had seen her husband 
and children take smallpox after vacci- 
nation ; and that Mrs. Loach was dis- 
charged from the hospital on the death 
of her infant, after close association with 
the worst forms of smallpox, unvacci- 
nated and free from smallpox; and, 
whether it is the duty of officials at 
smallpox hospitals to put such pressure on 
persons who may object to vaccination 
as useless and dangerous ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Sir Watrer Foster, 
Derby, Ilkeston): I am informed that 
the child referred to, who was about 
four months old, was suffering from 
smallpox in a small house where arrange- 
ments for isolation were impracticable, 
and where three cases of smallpox had 
previously occurred. The mother re- 
fused to allow the child to be sent to the 
Smallpox Hospital unless she was re- 
ceived in the hospital with the child. 
The Sanitary Inspector endeavoured to 
persuade her to be vaccinated before 
being taken to the hospital, but she re- 
fused, and the mother with her child 
was then admitted to the hospital. She 
was, it is stated, provided with a cottage 
which was some distance from the main 
buildings where the chief of the cases 
were. The utmost was done to prevent 
her from mixing with the other cases in 
the hospital, and after the death of the 


Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 


{COMMONS} 
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child, the mother, after a bath and her 
clothing having been properly disin- 
fected, returned to her home. I see no 
ground for thinking that the officers did 
more than it was their duty to do in the 
case. 


LONDONDERRY COUNTY ASYLUM. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Enagh Lough, from which 
it is proposed to obtain water for the 
proposed Asylum for Londonderry 
County, is a stagnant pond used by the 
neighbouring farmers for damming flax 
in, and that the water is totally unfit 
for human use ; and whether, in face of 
the present want of water at the City 
Supply and proposals to fetch water some 
20 miles to supply the City, the Govern- 
ment will give their sanction for building 
the asylum where proposed at Gransha ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : It has been decided 
by the Board of Control to build the 
new Londonderry Asylum at Gransha, 
provided the Board is satisfied as to the 
sufficiency and purity of the water 
supply. A very competent expert has 
prepared a scheme by which the asylum 
will obtain an excellent water supply 
from the Waterside Reservoir. The 
Board is still in communication with the 
Corporation of Derry as to the legal 
powers vested in the Corporation to in- 
crease the Waterside Reservoir so as to 
yield a sufficient supply under this 
scheme for the asylum. It may be noted 
that the supply for the Waterside suburb 
is quite distinct from the supply of 
Derry City proper; the quality and 
quantity of which have been made the 
subject of unfavourable comment. The 
proposal to use the Lough Enagh water 
has been abandoned. 


COUNTY INSPECTOR CLERKS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, when will an examination 
under Code (Section) 1383 be held for 
county inspectors clerks ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General informs me that no date has 
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been definitely fixed for an examination 
under this section of the Code, but that 
one will probably soon be held. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Inspector General’s 
circular of 1887 cancelling past un- 
favourable records in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary has been invariably acted 
on; and, if not, in what cases; and, was 
it not intended at the time to be of 
universal application ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The circular of 
1887 referred to has been, so far as the 
Inspector General is aware, invariably 
acted on. It is not intended to be of 
universal application, as the terms of it 
shew. It only cancels unfavourable 
records so far as they would affect sub- 
sequent punishments or the grants of 
pensions or gratuities. It was not in- 
tended to apply to other matters, such 
as promotion or the comparison in other 
cases of one man’s claim with another. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
local authorities in Ireland who have 
adopted the Compulsory Education Act, 
appointed school attendance officers, and 
included the expenses in their estimates, 
can now pay these expenses without 
being surcharged by the Local Govern- 
ment auditor ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that in no case in which the expenses 
mentioned have been paid, save in the 
case of Belturbet, the circumstance re- 
specting which I explained in answer to 
a question on the 29th April, has there 
been a surcharge by the auditors. 


SALE OF UNWHOLESOME MEAT. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the systematic sale of 
large quantities of unwholesome meat 
just beyond the area supervised by the 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London ; whether he has considered the 
letter of Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, Food 


{13 June 1895} 
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Analyst to the Commissioners, written 
in March of this year, in which he states 
that the sale of meat, which would be at 
once condemned as unfit for food by any 
competent meat inspectors, goes on openly 
in the shops referred to; that this out- 
side market is in the area of the Holborn 
Board of Works, who have not sufficient 
trained inspectors to examine the meat, 
or any apparatus for dealing with it 
when it is condemned; and _ that, 
although the Commissioners of Sewers 
have made proposals to the Holborn 
District Board of Works to take over, 
for a time, the inspection of meat in the 
implicated area, the Holborn Board has 
neither accepted the offer nor dealt with 
the evil in any other way ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that this meat is dis- 
tributed over the Metropolis, involving 
great risk to the people who buy the 
worst of it in the street markets, where 
it is sold as cheap meat, he will use his 
influence with the Holborn Board of 
Works to insure efficient inspection of 
all the meat sold within their area, 
either in the way proposed by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers or in some other 
way t 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have no 
direct information on this subject, and 
the letter of Dr. Saunders has not been 
communicated to me. I have, however, 
been informed by the Holborn District 
Board that, on every occasion when com- 
plaints have been made to them by in- 
spectors under the Commissioners of 
Sewers, of the nature referred to, they 
have done their best to investigate them, 
and have called for evidence to substan- 
tiate the charge, but that on no one 
occasion has evidence worthy of the name 
been put forward. 


SHIPPING CASUALTIES 
IRISH COAST. 

Mr. MICHAEL McCARTAN(Down, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the excursion steamer Davwar, with 700 
passengers aboard, mostly ladies and 
children, from Campbeltown to Belfast, 
ran ashore during a fog on Briggs Reef 
at Groomsport, near Donaghadee, on the 
morning of the 7th instant; whether, 
seeing that Briggs Reef is within a few 
miles of Mew Island, which the steamer 
had to pass, he will direct the attention 


ON THE 
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of the Irish Lights Commissioners to 
the fact that if a proper fog signal had 
been on Mew Island, the lives of these 
passengers would not have been so en- 
dangered ; and whether anything has 
yet been done by the Commissioners since 
the Treasury grant, in the way of making 
the long-promised tests as to the best 
signals to be used on Mew Island? 
Also, whether his attention has been 
called to the loss of the Belfast steam 
tug Ranger, when going to the assistance 
of the stranded steamer Davwar on the 
7th instant ; and whether he will inquire 
if the loss was due to collision with a 
submerged vessel wrecked there some 
time ago ; and, if so, will he consider the 
desirability of taking some means to 
have this wreck marked in order to 
warn mariners of the danger ? 

CotonEL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade—(1) whether he is aware that 
the tug Ranger, while assisting the 
steamer Davwar, stranded on the Briggs 
Reef in Belfast Lough on Saturday last, 
struck upon the stern-post of the steamer 
Emily, which was wrecked on the reef 
some years ago and foundered ; (2) whe- 
ther this is the same wreck on which the 
smack Betsy struck and was lost during 
the winter of 1893-94, and which the 
Board of Irish Lights then refused to 
remove, asserting that it did not consti- 
tute a danger to navigation ; (3) whether 
he is aware that the managers of the 
Groomsport Lifeboat have frequently 
called attention to the risk which would 
be incurred by their crew if called upon 
to assist a vessel in distress in that part 
of the lough from this invisible danger ; 
and (4) whether, in view of the proof 
now given that this wreck does constitute 
a serious danger to life and property, he 
will take immediate steps to compel the 
Board of Irish Lights to remove it ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.); The Board of Trade have ordered 
an inquiry into the casualty to the 
Davwar, and, pending the result of such 
inquiry, I can express no opinion as to 
the cause of the casualty. The experi- 
ments referred to in respect of the Mew 
Island siren have now been completed 
(not, however, under a Treasury grant, 
but at the expense of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund). A report of the result is 
before the Trinity House in accordance 


Mr. Michael McCartan. 
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with the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 
As regards the question of the hon. 
Member for North Down, I had better 
not express an opinion on the point 
raised in paragraphs 2 and 3 till I see 
the report of the inquiry. If it should 
appear that a wreck does exist, the 
Irish Lights Board will, doubtless, re- 
move it; should they fail to do so it 
would clearly be the duty of the Board 
of Trade to call their attention to the 
need of doingso. An official inquiry has 
been ordered into the loss of the steam 
tug Ranger, and until the report of the 
inquiry is received, I am unable to ex- 
press any opinion as to the cause of the 
casualty. 

CotoneL WARING asked whether 
the Irish Board of Lights had refused to 
remove this obstacle. 

Mr. BRYCE: Iam not aware of that, 
but I will inquire. If they have refused, 
it must have been because they thought 
it was not a danger tonavigation. If it 
should turn out from this inquiry that it 
is a danger to navigation, they will not 
then, I take it, persist in their view. 


CotoneL. WARING said, the fact 
that two vessels had been lost at this 
place within the past year proved the 
danger. 


NEWCASTLE WEST PETTY SESSIONS, 
COUNTY LIMERICK. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
a sworn inquiry will be granted into the 
grave chargesalleged against Mr. Dawson, 
Petty Sessions Clerk, Newcastle West. 
County Limerick, viz. : neglect of duty, 
misappropriation of the public funds, 
canvassing magistrates for decisions in 
favour of parties in whom he was person- 
ally interested, and inducing a magistrate 
to refuse information in a case of serious 
assault, as evidence in support of these 
charges can be given at such an inquiry 
by magistrates of the district and respect- 
able residents of Newcastle West ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I am advised that 
it is open to any person to prefer a charge 
against a Clerk of Petty Sessions either 
to the Lord Lieutenant or to the magis- 
trates of the district. If such a charge 
be definitely preferred to the Lord 
Lieutenant against the Petty Sessions 
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Clerk referred to in the question, im- 
mediate steps will be taken to inquire 
into it. But such an inquiry would not, 
T understand, be on oath, as there is no 
power in the Lord Lieutenant to order a 
sworn inquiry in such cases. 

Mr. AUSTIN asked whether it was 
not the right hon. Gentleman’s duty to 
dismiss this official when these charges 
were made against him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I can give no 
answer except that which I have already 

ven. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.) : Is it true that this gentleman has 
been charged with the misappropriation 
of funds ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Various charges 
have from time to time been brought 
against him, and he has twice or thrice 
been reinstated. 


KASHMIR NATIVE CONTINGENT. 


Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India when 


Imperial Service troops, the Kashmir 
Native Contingent, who are still armed 
with obsolete Sniders, are to receive the 


Martini ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Martini-Henry rifles have 
been issued to the Infantry, which forms 
the great majority of the Kashmir 
Imperial Service force. I am not able 
to say at what date they will be issued 
to the Cavalry, whcse numbers are, 
relatively, very small. 


MAIL STEAMERS BETWEEN GREAT 


BRITAIN AND CANADA. 


Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
when the Report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, appointed to consider 
the recommendation of Lord Jersey as 
Imperial delegate to the Ottawa Con- 
ference with respect to the subsidising of 
a first line of mail steamers between 
Great Britain and Canada, is likely to 
be presented; and, whether the con- 
clusions at which the Committee have 
arrived will, in view of the great impor- 
tance of this question to Imperial and 
Colonial interests, be promptly com- 
municated to the House # 


Christian Brothers’ {13 June 1895} 
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THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
That portion of Lord Jersey's Report on 
the Ottawa Conference which related to 
the Mail question was referred by Her 
Majesty’s Government to an _ Inter- 
Departmental Committee, which is 
considering the question arising from 
the approaching termination of the Mail 
Contracts to Australia and the East. 
The deliberations of the Committee must 
necessarily take some time; as many 
subjects before them refer to matters of 
the highest importance to our Indian 
possessions and the Australian Colonies. 


CASHEL QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Lord Chancellor 
has considered, and arrived at any 
determination with respect to, the 
emphatic contradiction given by Mr. P. 
Crowe, J.P., to certain allegations con- 
cerning his action on the bench at the 
Cashel Quarter Sessions in February 
last ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Lord 
Chancellor informs me he is perfectly 
satisfied with the statement made by the 
gentleman referred to in the question. 
It is only right to add that the chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, in a letter addressed 
by him to Mr. Crowe, stated that the 
latter did not, on the occasion to which 
this incident refers, remark that he had 
had an interview with the appellant, and 
that he intended doing all in his power 
to get him off, or that Mr. Crowe pro- 
tested against affirming the decision of 
the Justices at Petty Sessions ; on the 
contrary, he expressed to the Chairman 
his approval of the Justices decision. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
agreement has been come to between the 
Irish Government and the National 
Commissioners of Education with regard 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I can only 
say, in answer to the hon. Member’s 
question, that the correspondence be- 
tween the Irish Government and the 
National Education Commissioners is 
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rapidly approaching a final stage. By 
“rapidly” I mean that it will be con- 
cluded within a few days. Whether it 
will end in an agreement or not it would 
be premature for me to say. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there was a strong feeling in Ireland 
that this question ought to have been 
settled within the last two or three years. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am quite aware 
of the strong feeling. But it is much 
more easy to entertain a strong feeling 
than to find a means of settlement. 


Artillery Practice 


GOVERNORSHIPS OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether a Governor 
has yet been appointed for New South 
Wales ; and, if not, whether the ap- 
pointment will be immediately made, in 
view of the strong feeling that the posi- 
tion of Governor should not be left 
vacant for so many months? 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, if he is now in 
@ position to state whether any appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of New South 
Wales has been made ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick, replying in the absence of Mr. 
Buxton) : No statement can be made 
on the subject at present. Butin regard 
to the terms of the question of the hon. 
Member for East Clare, it may be 
pointed out that the vacancy only 
occurred three months ago, quite unex- 
pectedly, and that in an appointment of 
this importance many considerations 
have to be weighed, and it cannot be, 
and should not be, hurriedly filled up. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman could give the House 
an assurance that one of the many con- 
siderations that would not weigh in this 
appointment would be a political con- 
sideration with regard to any particular 
seat 1 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the 
appointment had been offered to a 
Member of the House ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I think the question 
of the hon. Member for Preston needs 


Mr John Morley. 
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no answer. I regret very much that 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Sydney Buxton) 
will not be well enough to be present 
this week, and in his absence I cannot 
make any further statement. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in December of last year, a 
Petition was received from the Ridley 
Clerks of the Second Division asking for 
a revision of their scheme of salary ; 
and as nearly six months have now 
elapsed since its receipt, whether a reply 
can be given immediately ; and whether, 
in the consideration of this Petition, the 
Treasury will endeavour to remedy the 
system which exists in the Government 
service whereby a junior clerk of the 
Playfair Second Division, who may be 
only two years senior to a clerk of the 
Ridley Second Division, receives a salary 
of over £50 a year more than the 
latter ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir Joun Hissert, 
Oldham): A reply will shortly be given 
to the Petition, which was duly received. 
The salary of the Second Division was 
fixed in 1890, after very full considera- 
tion by the Royal Commission. The 
Government has no intention of altering 
it. The scale previously in force has 
been given to no one since employed, 
but it cannot be taken away from clerks 
then serving. A clerk on the new scale 
who serves till he is 65 will have 
received in salary £1,700 more than if 
he had been paid on the old scale. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE AT 
HARTLEPOOL. 

Sir CHRISTOPHER FURNESS 
(Hartlepool) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, whether he is aware 
that serious damage has been done to 
residential property at Hartlepool by 
the firing of a big gun from the Light- 
house Battery, part of which is at a dis- 
tance of less than 100 feet from the 
battery ; and that the lighthouse, which 
is close to the battery, is endangered 
thereby ; and whether, as it is against 
War Office regulations to practice with 
heavy artillery so close to dwelling 
houses, he will give instructions to dis- 
continue the firing ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs) : Reports received from 
Hartlepool show that beyond breaking 
a few panes of glass, scarcely any 
damage was done to the lighthouse. 
The lantern was in no way injured, and 
the lighthouse cannot be said to be in 
any danger. As regards any damage 
to houses in the neighbourhood, I may 
say only one complaint has been received, 
by the artillery at Tynemouth preferring 
a claim for 7s.; but the hon. Member 
has placed in my hands a letter from a 
resident giving particulars into which I 
will direct full inquiry to be made. 
There is no War Office Regulation 
governing practice with guns near dwel- 
ling houses, but when this gun was 
placed in the battery it was agreed with 
the Commissioners of the Port of 
Hartlepool that it should only be fired 
eight times in the year. 


ADMIRALTY CLERICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Mr. PERCY M. THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the normal clerical 
establishment of all the departments of 
the Admiralty have yet been sent to the 
Treasury ; and, if not, when they will 
be sent; and whether any promotion 
which may ensue on the sanction of 
these establishments will take effect 
from the same date as those lately made 
in the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment ; and, if not, from what date? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-SHurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
Proposals as regards the clerical estab- 
lishment of the Admiralty will be before 
the Treasury a few days hence. Pro- 
motions to staff clerkships only take 
effect from the date of the Civil Service 
certificate in each case. 


BUTTER STANDARD. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM: I beg 
_to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether there is any 
legal standard of water in butter; whe- 
ther Somerset House has fixed any such 
standard; and whether he is prepared 
to issue a circular to local authorities 
pointing out to them the law in this 
matter ? 
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Sir WALTER FOSTER: The Select 
Committee on the adulteration of food 
products have not yet reported. From 
the evidence before them it appears that 
there is no legal standard of water in 
butter, and Somerset House has not fixed 
any such standard. When the Com- 
mittee have reported, I hope local 
authorities will be better informed on 
the matter. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Mid Durham): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference to 
the congestion in the promotion of the 
competitive prison clerks, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
of 1886-90 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asguitn, Fife, E.): The actual 
number of competitive prison clerks, 
that is to say, clerks who entered under 
the present scheme of competitive ex- 
amination, now serving is 76, 31 in the 
first class and 45 in the second. None 
of the first-class competitive clerks have 
attained their maximum, and of the 
second class only 23 have attained it. 
The matter has been frequently brought 
to my notice, and, after very carefully 
going into the whole question, I am 
unable to think that a real grievance 
exists. I will consider the question 
whether it is possible or desirable to lay 
the Report on the Table. 


BLACK POWDER. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War (1) whether the War Office has 
received any complaints with respect to 
the quality of the black powder Lee- 
Metford rifle ammunition served out to 
the Militia for musketry practice ; (2) 
whether he is aware that bullets are 
found which have dropped far short of 
the target, indicating by their condition 
that the propulsive force has been 
deficient ; (3) whether any steps will be 
taken to test the quality of ammunition 
served out for class firing; and (4) 
whether there is any danger of ammu- 
nition of an equally imperfect character 
being issued for active service ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No complaints have been received, and 
nothing is known in the War Office of 
the dropped bullets referred to in the 
second paragraph. All the ammunition 
issued has passed proof satisfactorily, and 
is service ammunition. There have from 
time to time been complaints of isolated 
instances of dropped bullets during the 
time when the regular troops used black 
powder ; but, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, such cases were due to individual 
errors in manufacture, which cannot, 
except by chance, be detected by inspec- 
tion. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether he 
might be allowed to show the right hon. 
Gentleman a bullet which had been fired 
and which had dropped short of the 
target ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
doubted whether the mere production of 
a bullet could prove that it had fallen 
short of the target in consequence of 
insufficient propulsive force. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN(CorkCity): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, 
havingregard to the unanimous resolution 
of the Congested Districts Board, and 
the expression of opinion in the House as 
to the necessity for increased financial 
and compulsory powersfor the acquisition 
of land, for migration, and enlargement 
of small holdings in the congested dis- 
tricts, he will introduce a Bill this Session 
applying to Ireland the powers already 
exercised under the Scotch Crofters’ 
Acts, and enabling the Land Commission, 
on the requisition of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, to undertake the direct 
purchase of suitable lands out of the 
funds at their disposal ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Under the 57th 
and 58th Vic., cap. 50, the Congested 
Districts Board are enabled to use the 
powers of the Lands Clauses Acts, except- 
ing the provisions of such Acts relating 
to the taking of land otherwise than by 
agreement—that is, compulsorily. The 
Board are not empowered, however, to 
draw upon the funds of the Land Com- 
mission provided by the Purchase Acts, 
and the Board have no funds at their 


{COMMONS} 
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disposal for any purpose, except the 
yearly sum of £41,250 and the two 
small fishery loans. The Board are 
aware that there are large tracts of land 
that could be used for the purposes of 
the enlargement of small holdings and 
the promotion of migration ; but they 
are of opinion that a grant of additional 
funds to them would be necessary to give 
due effect to this important department 
of their work, and that they should also 
be armed with compulsory powers to 
acquire lands at their just value. The 
latter part of this question appears to 
have been framed under a misappre- 
hension. The power for the enlargement 
of holdings conferred by the Crofters’ 
Acts upon the Crofters’ Commission is a 
power to make an order for a lease of 
additional land, subject to various con- 
ditions. I am informed that the Crofters’ 
Commission has no power to take land 
compulsorily. A Bill proposing to confer 
such compulsory powers on the Congested 
Districts Board must necessarily, I fear, 
be calculated to occupy a good deal of 
time ; and, in the circumstances, I cannot 
undertake to introduce legislation on the 
subject this Session. 


SWAZILAND PAPERS. 


Mr. T, H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he has infor- 
mation to the effect that Mr. Shepstone 


removed all the books of the Swazi 
nation and papers relating to the affairs 
of Swaziland from the chief kraal to 
Pretoria, and has not returned them in 
spite of repeated requests from the king ; 
if so, by what right does Mr. Shepstone 
retain these books and papers ; and will 
the Government use their influence to 
secure their immediate return ? 


*Sir E. GREY : It is understood that 
the books and papers sent to Pretoria 
were those bearing on Mr. Shepstone’s 
financial and other relations with the 
Swazi nation. They were sent to Pre- 
toria with a view to a thorough investi- 
gation into Mr. Shepstone’s financial 
transactions, which was desired by the 
Swazies. A Swazi deputation went to 
Pretoria to attend at the audit. It is 
understood that on completion of the 
audit the books and papers will be re- 
turned to Swaziland. 
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SURVEYORS OF HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board out of what fund is a waywarden 
or surveyor of highways to be paid any 
balance due to him at the date of the 
transfer of the liabilities of the highway 
authority to the district council of a 
rural district ; and can he make a high- 
way rate for the purpose, and will such 
rate require allowance by justices; or 
can the parish council (or parish meeting 
in a parish where there is no parish 
council) include the payment of such 
balance in the expenses to be paid out 
of the Poor’s Rate under Section 11 (4) 
of The Local Government Act, 1894 ; 
or is such balance a liability transferred 
to the district council under Section 25 
(1), and to be defrayed as part of the 
general expenses of the council under 
Section 29 (a). 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Where 
the powers of a highway authority are 
transferred to a rural district council, it 
appears to the Local Government Board 
that the rural district council may dis- 
charge any liabilities legally incurred by 
the highway authority. A waywarden 
or surveyor of highways would have no 
authority to levy a highway rate for the 
purpose mentioned in the question, and 
Section 11 (4) of the Local Government 
Act of 1894 would not apply to the 
case. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: I 
beg to ask whether the district council 
will defray this liability out of general 
funds or out of a special rate levied on 
the highway districts ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That is 
rather a difficult point. I think an 
adjustment may be necessary under 
Section 68 of the Act. 


AUDIT OF PARISH COUNCILS 
ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if in a rural parish 
where the parish council (or parish 
meeting in a parish not having a council) 
has * neither received nor paid money 


prior to the 3lst March 1895 a financial | 


statement will have to be prepared and 
audited by a district auditor; if a 5s. 
stamp will have to be impressed upon or 
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affixed to such a financial statement in 
which neither receipts nor payments 
appear ; and who is to attend the audit 
on behalf of the parish council or parish 
meeting ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: When 
there are no payments or receipts there 
cannot be any audit. In such a case, 
however, the Auditor should be furnished 
through the posts with a statement 
under the hand of the chairman of the 
parish meeting, or of the chairman or 
clerk of the parish council, as the case 
may be, that there have been no pay- 
ments or receipts. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: 
Perhaps a simple certificate will be 
sufficient, and there will be no necessity 
for the return of a financial statement ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; a 


mere statement. 


TARGET PRACTICE IN PLYMOUTH 
SOUND. 


Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, 
Totnes): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that 
the Representative of the War Office on 
the Departmental Committee of Inquiry 
into Target Practice Seawards, gave a 
distinct pledge that the War Office would 
not contemplate the possibility of 
shutting up either entrance to Plymouth 
Sound (as is now proposed by the new 
by-laws) ; and that, on the strength of 
that pledge, the mass of evidence which 
had been accumulated against such a 
proposition was not produced before the 
Committee ; and whether he can give an 
assurance that this pledge will be adhered 
to? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no intention of interfering with 
vessels and boats in the ordinary course 
of navigation ; the object of the by-laws 
is to prevent boats or vessels anchoring, 
or intruding and causing wilful obstruc- 
tion in the areas which are described as 
closed. It is quite a misunderstanding 
that fishing or other vessels will be pre- 
vented from going into Plymouth. I 
may add that the objections to the 
by-laws have just been received from the 
Board of Trade. Most of the objections 
are based on this misunderstanding ; 
others are on minor points. It is hoped 
that there will be no difficulty in coming 
to a satisfactory understanding. 


2Z 
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INDIAN POSSESSIONS. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India what extensions have 
been made of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions subsequent to the passing of 
the Act for the better government of 
India (1858); in what years were such 
extensions made ; and, what is the name 
and area of such extension ? 

*Mr. HENRY FOWLER: In 1886 
the province of Upper Burma was added 
to Her Majesty’s Indian possessions ; its 
area is about 83,500 square miles. In 
1887 the frontier districts of Pishin and 
Sibi with their dependencies which had 
been under our administration under the 
treaty of Gundamak since 1879, were 
incorporated with British India. Besides 
these a considerable number of acquisi- 
tions of territory, including numerous 
exchanges with native princes, have 
taken place in various ways since 1858, 
the area in most cases being compara- 
tively small. The information necessary 
for giving a complete answer to the hon. 
Member’s question does not exist in this 
country. 


UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a party of non-commissioned 
officers of Royal Engineers has 
already sailed for Zanzibar, in connection 
with railway works in Uganda? 

*Sir E. GREY: A party of non-com- 
missioned officers under Lieutenants 
Sclater and Smith have left for Zanzibar, 
but they are to be engaged in improving 
the road between Kikuyu and the Lake, 
and not on railway work. 


{COMMONS} 
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SEA FISHERIES (NORTH PACIFIC) | 
BILL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn! 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- | 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
before introducing the Seal Fisheries 
(North Pacific) Bill Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment apprised the Government of 
Canada of their intention so to do; 
whether the Government of Canada have 
been made aware of the provisions of the 
Bill ; whether they have expressed their 
concurrence with those provisions or any 
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opinion concerning it ; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table any correspond- — 
ence which may have reference to the 
subject in or since the year 1893 % 

*Sir E. GREY: The Dominion Gov- 
ernment were aware that legislation 
would be necessary to take the place of 
the existing Act, which expires on the 
30th instant, and some time ago they 
furnished Her Majesty's Government 
with a full expression of their views as 
to the Amendments which they desired 
in the existing Act. These views have 
received careful consideration from Her 
Majesty’s Government, who have en- 
deavoured in the Bill now submitted to 
meet them substantially. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: The 
hon. Member has not said whether cor- 
respondence will be laid upon the Table. 

*Sir E. GREY : I cannot say anything 
upon that point at present. 


MURDER OF Mr. CRAWSHAW, NEAR 
MOSCOW. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what is the 
gist of the Report received from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
with regard to the murder of Mr.‘ Joseph 
Crawshaw, to which reference was made 
on 30th May? 

*Sir E. GREY: A despatch has been 
received from the Acting British Consul 
at Moscow confirming the Report which 
appeared in the newspapers of the attack 
on the mills at the Tikoso, near Moscow, 
and the murder of Mr. Crawshaw by the 
mob. Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg has been assured by the 
Russian Government that a full inquiry 
will be held, and that measures were 
being taken by the local authorities to 
prevent further disorders. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. W. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland with regard to his statement 
that a Bill dealing with Private Bill 
Procedure in Scotland was prepared and 
would be introduced during the present 
Session of Parliament, if he can now say 
when that Bill will be introduced ; and 
if he can say that it is still the intention 
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of the Government to use their best! *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


endeavours to pass it into law ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Government have a 
Bill prepared on this subject, and would 
be glad to pass it if it were accepted as 
absolutely non-contentious. Those are 
the only conditions under which it could 
pass this Session. 


FIFESHIRE MAIN COLLIERY 
ACCIDENT. 

Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the serious and un- 
usual loss of life occasioned by an acci- 
dent on the 3lst May last at the Fife- 
shire Main Colliery Pits ; and whether 
he proposes to direct a public inquiry to 
be held as to the causes thereof 1 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received a 
report upon this lamentable disaster 
from the Inspector, and have already 
ordered a public inquiry, in which the 
Home Office will be represented by 
Counsel. 


THE SHAHZADA’S VISIT. 

Mr. ALFRED WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India if the United Kingdom or 
India is to bear the expenses incident to 
the Shahzada’s visit to this country ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The cost 
of the entertainment of the Shahzada 
will be defrayed by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man repeat his answer? We could not 
hear it in this part of the House. 

Mr. H. FOWLER repeated the 
answer. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
Will the Indian Government bear the 
entire cost—every penny of it ? 

Mr. H. FOWLER: Yes; but we 
shall be glad to receive any contribution 
from the hon. Member. 


ALDERSHOT DIVISION. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
strength of the Aldershot division, men 
and horses ; and how many were present 
on parade on the occasion of the Shah- 
zada’s visit ? 





The strength of the Aldershot command 
on June 1 was 20,051 men 4,045 horses 
and mules. Of these numbers 17,098 
men and 3,377 horses were present on 
parade on the occasion referred to. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
difference between the total strength of 
the men on parade was not to be attri- 
buted to a great extent to the large 
number of employed men; and what 
was the number of employed men now at 
Aldershot. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have not got the figures for this year. 
But last year, when there was a large 
margin between those present on parade 
and the number in the command, those 
absent were accounted for as being a 
large number of them recruits, a certain 
number on guard, some sick, some on 
leave, some dismounted cavalry and 
engineers, some Army Service Corps, 
a large number at musketry practice, 
some attending classes, clerks, cooks, 
officers’ servants, and soon. I may men- 
tion that last year of the discrepancy of 
5,000, the officers’ servants only numbered 
208. 

Mr. HANBURY: But they were not 
the only employed men. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


No; I have not got the figures of the 
employed men. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, why 
the names of the Select Committee on 
Government Printing Contracts were 
not moved for on 28th May, in accord- 
ance with the promise given on this 
subject ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I am sorry 
that there has been delay in settling 
some of the names, but they will be put 
down on the Paper as speedily as 


possible. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. HARRY LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether any ship of 
Her Majesty's Navy is stationed at 
Madagascar ; and, if so, what instruc- 
tions have been issued in regard to the 
protection of British subjects and their 
transport to South Africa? 


222 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, aship has beenordered to Madagascar 
for the protection of British subjects and 
to arrange for their removal if necessity 
arises. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: When was the 
ship ordered to go, and when is she 
likely to arrive ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I must ask for notice of that question. 


RUSSIA AND COREA. 

SirELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the engagement by 
which the Russian Government under- 
took, when Great Britain evacuated Port 
Hamilton, not to occupy any position in 
Corea still holds good ; and, whether the 
Russian pledge equally applies to the 
territory west and south-west of Corea ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I stated in reply to a 
previous question from the hon. Mem- 
ber, that full particulars with regard to 
the withdrawal from Port Hamilton will 
be found in the Parliamentary Paper, 
China, No. 1, 1887, and that it would 
be seen from that correspondence that 
in the event of the British occupation of 
Port Hamilton ceasing, Russia gave a 
distinct pledge to China that in the 
future Russia would not take Corean 
territory. Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that this engagement still holds 
good. The engagement which was given 
by Russia referred exclusively to Corea 
territory. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will say 
whether the Government have received 
any information confirming the state- 
ment which appeared in most of the 
newspapers to-day, that China has agreed 
to assign to Russia a portion of Man- 
churia, or a new port for the Russian 
fleet ? 

*Sir E. GREY said that he could not 
answer a question of that kind without 
notice. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT: I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been called to the 
letters by Mr. Bennett Burleigh from 
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Madagascar, published in the Daily 

Telegraph, and especially to those dated 
25th February and 16th April, and 
published on 16th May and 4th June; 
whether there are a considerable num- 
ber of English traders and missionaries 
with their families in the interior of the 
island, and exposed to dangers from the 
Senegalese and Turco auxiliaries that 
form part of the invading army; whe- 
ther Her Majesty's Government will 
send a man-of-war to Malagasy waters 
to give protection to British subjects and 
British interests; whether the French 
authorities at Tamatave seize and detain 
all British correspondence and _ news- 
papers; and whether M. Sauzier, the 
acting British Consul at Tamative, will 
be permitted to refuse to forward private 
correspondence ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The English traders 
and missionaries who elect to remain in 
the island are, from the nature of the 
case, exposed to the ordinary risks in- 
separable from military operations, but 
there is no reason to believe in special 
danger from the French forces. We 
have no information that British cor- 
respondence has been seized and de- 
tained. In the case of one mail the 
commander of a French cruiser de- 
manded that the contents should be 
handed over to him, but it is not under- 
stood that he detained them. Mr. 
Sauzier cannot, while hostilities con- 
tinue, receive and forward private 
correspondence. 


ARKLOW FISHING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for East Wick- 
low (Mr. E. P. O’Ketty), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord: Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in view of 
the failure of the Arklow fishing in- 
dustry, he will impress upon the Con- 
gested Districts Boards the necessity of 
extending the time for repayment of 
money lent to Arklow fishermen for the 
building of boats and for fishing pur- 
poses; and whether the legal proceed- 
ings threatened by the Board against 
the sureties for loans to Arklow fisher- 
men will be suspended while giving the 
borrowers a reasonable time to pay the 
instalments due to the Board ; also whe- 
ther he is aware that the Congested 
Districts Board have seized upon an 
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Arklow fishing boat named the True 
Light for a balance due upon the original 
loan, although the borrowers havealready 
paid £210 of the loan; and whether it 
is the intention of the Board to sell the 
boat by auction ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : A letter has been 
written to the hon. Member asking him 
to be good enough to defer these ques- 
tions until Monday next. They will be 
brought before the Congested Districts 
Board at its meeting to be held 
to-morrow. 


Government 


FLOGGING IN THE INDIAN NATIVE 
ARMY. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether, since the India Office communi- 
cated with the Government of India 
more than 12 months ago on the subject 
of flogging in the native army of the 
Crown, any decision has been arrived at 
with reference to its continuance or 
abolition ; and whether he will lay the 
Correspondence upon the Table ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: No de- 
cision has yet been arrived at on the 
subject of flogging in the native Army 
in India. Until the correspondence is 
completed it cannot be laid upon the 
Table. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether the Government intend to take 
steps to accelerate the passage of the 
Welsh Church Bill, so that the Irish 
Land Bill may get into Committee in 
time to ensure its proper consideration. 

[The two questions immediately fol- 
lowing on the Paper were in these 
terms :— 


“Mr. Hanbury,—To ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether, with a view to avoid 
the repeated annual discussions on the earlier 
Classes only of the Civil Service Estimates and 
the consequent exclusion of the later important 
Classes, he will this year arrange to bring 
forward these Estimates in such order as to 
provide for the later Classes being submitted at 
an early date to the examination of the House. 


Sir Mark Stewart,—To ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if the Government are going 
to bring in a Bill to disestablish and disendow 
the Church of Scotland; and, if so, when; or 
are they going to adopt as their own Bill the 
Church of Scotland Bill now before the House, 
and to press it on the attention of the House 
this Session.””] 


{13 June 1895} 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witut1am Harcourt, 
Derby): This question and the two fol- 
lowing questions really relate to the 
Business of the House, and I would sub- 
mit to the hon. Member and to those 
who have the following questions that 
they should postpone them till I have 
made my statement, and they will arise 
naturally on the discussion on the Motion 
with which I shall conclude the state- 
ment. 


Business. 


RURAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mayor F. C. RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : 
On the Second Reading of the Rural 
Advertisements Bill, to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 

The Honourable David Alexander 
Edward Lindsay, commonly called Lord 
Balcarres, for North Lancashire (Chorley 
Division). 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
Derby) rose to move the following 
Motion standing in his name :— 

‘“‘That for the remainder of the Session 
Government Business have priority on Wednes- 
day; that, unless the House otherwise order, 
the House do meet on Friday at Three of the 
Clock. That Standing Order 11 be suspended, 
and the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to the other days of the week.” 


He said,—The Motion of which I have 
given notice is identical in terms with 
that which I submitted to the House on 
the 31st of May of last year, and there- 
fore I need say little with reference to 
the character of the proposals for which 
I ask the assent of the House. It has 
been said, I know, that public busi- 
ness is greatly in arrear, and in a 
state of unusual confusion. That has been 
said especially with reference to financial 
business. It is alleged that, under 
the management of the present Govern- 
ment Finance is more in arrear than it 
usually been in former times. I am here 
to deny that statement. It is the reverse 
of the fact. As regards the provision 
for the Ways and Means of the year, the 
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Budget Bill has been passed, and 
that is certainly not in arrear. The 
other day a question was asked about 
Supply, and it was said that this year 
Supply was extraordinarily in arrear. 
Well, if it has been in arrear, the re- 
sponsibility for that cannot be laid 
upon the Government, at all events, for 
the Government have devoted more time 
and more days to Supply—I include, of 
course, Votes on Account; everybody 
knows that the items of the Estimates 
are discussed as much on Votes on 
Account as they are in Supply—than in 
some recent years. Now, I am not at 
all saying the condition of Supply is satis- 
factory ; but what I will say is, that it is 
not less satisfactory than it has been at 
former periods. I have examined the 
number of days which have been devoted 
to Supply in the last three years for 
which we are responsible, and in the 
preceding three years for which we were 
not responsible. Forthelastthree years up 
to the end of May the figures have been 
given me as follows :—In 1893, 23 days; 
1894, 13 days; and in 1895, 16 days. 
If you compare that with the previous 
three years, you will find that in 1890 


there were 15 days devoted to Supply; 
in 1891, 16 days; and in 1892, 19 


days. 
of the 


I only say that in vindication 

manner in which business 
has been conducted with reference 
to finance. As I have said, I am 
not at all prepared to maintain that 
this is a satisfactory system of dealing 
with financial business. I have always 
thought and believed that there ought to 
be some more regular system in the 
House of Commons for dealing with the 
Estimates. It is not somuch a question 
with regard to the detail of the Esti- 
mates, which everybody knows can be 
very little operated upon practically by 
the House. It is not upon a petty vote 
on some park in London that the House 
can most usefully occupy itself, but it 
has been stated—and I entirely agree 
with the statement—that the Estimates 
are the opportunity in which the House 
has the right, the power, and the duty 
to criticise the conduct of the Executive 
Government in all its departments. It 
is for that purpose I have always thought 
there ought to be a regular system 
by which a certain time should be appro- 
priated to the Estimates from that point 
of view. I mentioned the other day, in 
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answer to the right hon. Gentleman, that 
it was part of the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, in the proposals we have to 
make, that there should be a day—I do 
not bind myself as to a particular day, 
as it may be necessary from time to time 
to vary it, but we will call it at present 
Friday—set apart for the Estimates. I 
hope that arrangement will commend 
itself to the House as an improvement. 
Then, with reference to the rest of the 
time of the House, we ask in the Motion 
I have put on the Paper that it should 
be devoted to the consideration of 
measures which the Government have 
laid on the Table of the House. Now, 
with those measures it is our desire and 
intention to proceed. As our Parlia- 
mentary system is now conducted—and 
I think a system which has so long pre- 
vailed is not likely to be altered—the 
legislative business of the year must 
mainly depend upon the Government of 
the day, who for the time represent the 
majority of the House of Commons. Gov- 
ernment measures must constitute the 
main legislative businessof the Session. It 
is sometimes said that a distinction 
should be made between contentious and 
non-contentious measures. For some 
purpose no doubt that is true, but I do 
not expect that anybody will contend 
that the main and most important 
measures of any Government ought to 
be non-contentious measures. As long 
as Party Government exists in this 
country, as long as the two opposing 
Parties with principles more or less 
antagonistic exist, it is of the essence of 
Party Government that the great 
measures produced by either Party 
should be criticised and opposed—more 
often than not, strongly opposed—-by the 
Party on the other side, whose principles 
are opposed to those of the Party which 
for the time being is in the majority and 
in power. Therefore, itis of the essence 
of Party Government, which is the 
basis and foundation of our Parliamen- 
tary Government, that the main measures 
of a Government should be contentious 
measures, and it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment, and I feel sure it will be the 
pleasure of the House, that adequate 
time should be given for the discussion of 
such measures. Of course, the Party 
opposed to those measures will criticise 
and resist them, but, if Parliamentary 
Government is to go on, there must be 
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an adequate and proper time appro- 
priated to the discussion of those 
measures—a time, I would venture to 
say, which will be consistent with 
due discussion of the measures and 
yet such as will secure their passing 
into law; otherwise, if any other 
system were to be adopted —if it 
were to be allowed that in all conten- 
tious measures the minority should take 
a course which would prevent the possi- 
bility of the measures passing—that would 
transfer the right of legislation from the 
majority to the minority of the House, 
which is opposed to the principles of 
Government by Party. There is nothing 
in the proposal of the Government 
which is inconsistent with these prin- 
ciples, and certainly nothing which 
is inconsistent with full and fair dis- 
cussion of the measures proposed by the 
Government. I cannot charge myself, 
and I do not think I shall be charged by 
my opponents, in so far as I have had 
any responsibility for the conduct of the 
business of this House, with attempting 
to strifle or restrict the fair discussion of 
Government measures. I have certainly 


not regarded that as a thing which was 


to be desired or that was consistent with 
the character and the credit of the 
House of Commons, and I have always 
considered that the person who, however 
unworthily, occupies the position in which 
I am placed ought to make his first and 
paramount consideration what is good 
for the permanent credit of the House of 
Commons. Measures may fail and Ad- 
ministrations pass away, but the House 
of Commons remains, and I believe the 
primary duty of any man who stands in 
the position of Leader of the House of 
Commons is to conduct the business in a 
manner which will redound to its perma- 
nent reputation. That interest, I believe, 
is best consulted when the liberty of 
discussion is fairly used and not abused. 
That is to me the test which I think we 
ought to take in judging of these matters. 
I have assumed, and I always shall 
assume, that there is in every part of this 
House, without distinction of Party, an 
honest desire to deal fairly by the busi- 
ness of the country and with the 
measures which it is the duty of 
the Government of the day to place 
before the House of Commons for 
its consideration, however. much some 
Party in the House may be opposed to 
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those measures. On no other assumption 
is it possible that the business of this 
House can be properly conducted with a 
due regard to the rights of the minority 
and, at the same time, to the ultimate 
prevalence, which must be provided for, 
of the will of the majority. It is my 
belief that the measures which the 
Government have submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons, and 
which they are prepared to proceed with, 
are measures which may with fair discus- 
sion be disposed of by the House during 
the course of the present Session. I 
know that those views may be regarded 
as too sanguine. I know I may be 
treated as utopian in my hopes and 
expectations. I was told so this time 
last year. I was then exhorted to resort 
to violent methods for the purpose of 
passing what was, no doubt, a highly 
contentious Budget. I did not accept 
that advice, and my hopes and expecta- 
tions were not deceived. I proceed upon 
the assumption—I believe it is a just and 
well-founded assumption—that the House 
of Commons will be prepared to deal 
fairly with the measures which we have 
laid before them, and it is because I 
believe that the legislative business 
brought forward by the Government may 
be fairly disposed of with adequate dis- 
cussion during the present Session that I 
ask the House to accept this Motion. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The House will, I think, agree 
with me that we have nothing to com- 
plain of in the tone of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I will go 
further and say that, so far as the terms 
of the Motion he has brought forward 
are concerned, I think they are in accord- 
ance with the practice of this House that 
about this period of the Session privileges 
should be given to the Government of 
the day with regard to the time of the 
House not in excess of what he has 
asked for. On the substance of the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, I have little or nothing to say 
or complain of. He has, however, 
naturally enough, taken this occasion for 
making a survey of the past work of the 
Session, and forming some forecast as to 
its future. I am bound to say that, both 
as regards the present and as regards the 
future, the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to me to be animated with an extremely 
sanguine spirit. It is a spirit which I 
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have known before exhibited by Gentle- 
men in charge of Bills, which I myself 
have, perhaps, felt with regard to Bills 
I have been responsible for, but which 
the progress of events has not in the 
past, and, I think, will not in the future, 
always justify. It is the business of 
Governments to be sanguine about 
their business; and so far as I have 
had experience in these matters, 
either as a Member of the Govern- 
ment or of the Opposition, I have 
seldom found their sanguine forecasts 
have altogether met with the success 
which perhaps they have deserved. The 
right hon. Gentleman has dealt briefly 
with the condition of Supply, and has 
compared the number of days given to 
Supply in this Session with the number 
given in former Sessions. I have not 
had time to examine or check the figures 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I have 
no doubt they are quite correct. I notice 
the right hon. Gentleman, in discussing 
the time given to Supply, mixed up 
together with that the time given to 
Votes on Account and to Supplementary 
Estimates,and that he did not make any 
comparison of the amount of time given 
up to this period in June to the discus- 
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sion devoted to the Ordinary Civil Service 
Estimates with the time given on pre- 


vious occasions. Had he given us that 
material for comparison, I cannot help 
thinking it would be found that in no 
normal Session of recent years had the 
discussion of the Ordinary Civil Service 
Estimates been so long delayed or such 
small progress made with them. How- 
ever, I think the plan adumbrated by 
the Government of giving one day in the 
week to Supply for the remainder of the 
Session is a good plan, and is one which 
will meet with the legitimate needs of 
private Members, and will, in my judg- 
ment, more than supply the place of 
privileges which this Resolution takes 
away. I think now, as I have always 
thought, that private Members find 
better scope for their powers of criticism 
upon Supply than they can _ possibly 
have either on Friday or Tuesday 
evenings, and, I might possibly add, 
even on the Wednesday, for there is no 
part of the Government Resolution 
which I look upon with more satisfac- 
tion, taken as a whole, than the fact 
that it puts an end to some of those 
Wednesday proceedings. When I look 
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back over the course of the Wednesdays 
of the present Session I see not very 
much to be very grateful for and a great 
deal which I have great reason to regret. 
I turn now to the observations which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made with 
regard to the great Government measures 
now before the House. He has told us, 
in language which, I think, will find an 
echo in the heart of every man who loves 
the House of Commons, that he regards 
with extreme regret, and he would avoid 
by almost every means in his power, any 
operations which might stifle debate. 
He has appealed to his own past career 
as proof that the principles which he has 
expressed to us have been put by him into 
practice. If I were in a controversial 
mood, I think there are instances in 
recent Sessions which I might call up to 
the memory of the House, which would, 
perhaps, not altogether bear out the 
reminiscences of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and especially when I remember last 
year, the first, I think, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had been the 
Leader of the House and had the guid- 
ance of our proceedings. I remember, 
while he gave us ample opportunity for 
discussing the important proposals he 
brought before us in the Budget, what 
happened immediately after that, and 
when I recall to mind the incidents 
connected with the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, unless Iam greatly mistaken, the 
same phrase cannot be bestowed upon 
the course the Government took upon 
that occasion. I do not wish to revive 
forgotten controversies, and I will only 
say that I entirely subscribe to and 
associate myself with the views which 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down as 
those most consistent with the honour, 
with the dignity, and with the useful- 
ness of this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said, and quite truly, 
that if unfettered Debate is to go on in 
this House it must be by the co-opera- 
tion of the minority with the majority. I 
quite admit that if the minority have 
rights the majority have rights too, and 
it is impossible for either parties to 
press those rights to excess without its 
being absolutely necessary to resort to 
those measures which, I am glad to 
think, by common agreement on both 
sides of the House we desire most of all 
to avoid. That general proposition being 
laid down, the difficulty comes in the 
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application. What are the rights of the 
minority and of the majority, and in 
what consists an abuse of those rights 
by one Party or an abuse of them by the 
other? I admit, of course, that it is 
easy for the minority to carry to excess 
the powers of discussion which the 
ordinary rules of this House allow. I 
admit it would not be difficult to find ex- 
amples in the past where that power has 
been exercised and abused in the 
minority ; but, as I have said, I do not 
wish to recall such instances. But if 
the minority thus have abused and may 
abuse the right of discussion properly 
given by the rules of this House, let it 
be noted that the majority on their side 
must not press their rights too far. 
They must not overload the Paper ; they 
must not swell their programme with 
measures in their nature so difficult and 
controversial that any minority which 
attempted to carry out its duties would 
be obliged to discuss them at consider- 
able length and with fulness. And 


when I reflect upon the bill of fare 
which the Government have prepared 
for us I cannot help thinking that they 
have, unwittingly and unintentionally 


perhaps, set before themselves a task 
which neither they nor the House can 
possibly perform. The Welsh Bill has 
reached the middle of the 5th Clause. 
It consists of 31 clauses, and we are 
now at the 13th of June. After the 
Welsh Bill there is the Irish Land 
Bill, some of which is of an ex- 
tremely controversial character and 
must be bitterly contested across 
the Floor of the House. Then there is 
the Local Veto Bill—a Bill which may 
have great merits, but which certainly 
has not the merit of allaying gentlemen 
of all Parties and shades of opinion in 
its support. And when these three great 
measures have been passed, we have still 
the Crofters’ Bill, some parts of which 
must necessarily lead, I will not say to a 
protracted, but to some, controversy in 
this House. In addition to all these 
Bills—and possibly there are others— 
there is the whole work of Supply. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There is 
also the Plural Voting Bill. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Yes, I forgot the 
Plural Voting Bill ; and there is another 
measure which the Government can 
hardly hope to get through the Report 
Stage without discussion ; I refer to the 
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Factories Bill of the Home Secretary. I 
do not wish to map out the time which 
those Bill ought to take ; but I do sub- 
mit tu the House that it is absolutely 
impossible, so far as my experience of 
House of Commons work goes, that this 
vast mass of legislation can be carried 
through without throwing on the Mem- 
bers of the House a burden which it is 
impossible that they can bear, or at least 
without unduly curtailing Debate, and 
bringing on the House that disgrace 
which the right hon. Gentleman very 
justly desires to avoid. I do not press 
the matter further now. I only respect- 
fully remind the majority that if they 
have rights, as I am far from contesting, 
they also have duties, and that one of 
their duties is not so to overstrain the 
amount of work they desire the House 
to perform as to put them in the dilemma 
either of having a continuous sitting to 
the utter destruction of the health and 
efficiency of the Members of this House, 
or else of unduly curtailing Debate by 
violent means, which all Members of all 
Parties sincerely desire to avoid. With 
that respectful warning as regards the 
future, I beg to say that, so far as I am 
concerned, I see no reason why we should 
not give the Government the privileges, 
as regards the time of the House, asked 
for by the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Resolution which you, Sir, have read 
from the Chair. . 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he most cordially and heartily 
supported the right hon. Gentlemen who 
had just spoken in their desire to pre- 
serve, in whatever might be done, the 
honour and dignity of the House. 
Private Members were as jealous of the 
honour and dignity of the House as 
either the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench or the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the front Opposition 
Bench. He found, after a careful 
investigation in the Library, that the 
Government had already had 61 days of 
the present Session for their business, 
and he did not think that for that vast 
amount of time a proportionate amount 
of work had been done. As to the time 
given to private Members, there had 
been, since the beginning of the Session, 
17 Wednesdays, on 15 of which private 
Members had had the opportunity of 
discussing private Bills. At the begin- 
ning of the Session private Members 
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ballotted.for places for their Bills, and 
there was a Standing Order that Bills 
which had passed their Second Reading 
should have precedence over other Bills. 
But it would be far more satisfactory if 
the Government of the day, instead of 
taking away the time of private 
Members by motions of this sort, were to 
say distinctly at the opening of the 
Session that they would appropriate all 
the time of the House. He could not 
help feeling that the time of the House 
might as well be devoted to the Bills 
brought in by private Members as to the 
Bills of the Government, for there was 
an absolute unreality in the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Government. The 
Home Secretary had told his constitu- 
ents in Scotland, and he was now carry- 
ing out his word, that Parliament was to 
“plough the sands of the seashore,” and 
it had also been said that Parliament 
was to be kept sitting to “fill up the 
cup,” but that cup seemed to take a long 
time to fill. He did not think there 


ever was a Session, since he had the 
honour of having a seat in the House, in 
which there was such a multiplicity of 
Bills read a first time and then dropped. 


There were no less than 25 Bills of the 
Government on the Paper, and eight of 
the nine of them were of a very highly 
contentious character. The Government 
had brought in those measures without 
any earthly hope of passing them, but 
merely with the desire of pleasing vari- 
ous sections of their supporters. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
financial business was in some arrear. 
That was not the fault of private 
Members. He ventured to say that the 
Estimates had not been discussed by 
private Members in this Parliament at 
anything like the length at which they 
were discussed in past Parliaments. He 
noticed that there was a great tendency 
to take away the rights of private 
Members, and to exalt the powers and 
privileges of Members who sat on both 
front Benches. Against that tendency 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton strongly protested when 
just such another Motion was made by a 
Conservative Government in the Session 
of 1892, and he therefore hoped that if 
there was a Division they would have 
the support of the hon. Member. 
If the Government had proceeded from 
the commencement of the Session in a 
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businesslike way—if they had curtailed 
the discussion on the Address, for 
instance—this Motion would have been 
unnecessary. He did not think Friday 
evenings had been used as well as, per- 
haps, some Members on his side of the 
House approved of, but there were three 
useful Motions down for the next three 
Fridays—Motions in respect to old-age 
pensions, procedure of the House, and 
the taking of a religious census in Wales, 
He could not find any opportunity for 
bringing the latter Motion forward. If 
he put it down as an Instruction it was 
ruled out of order, and if he won a good 
place in the ballot the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took away his opportunity. 
He trusted that in some future Session 
the Leader of the House would be able to 
give hon. Members who were non-official 
their rights in regard to the time of the 
House. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) appealed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to except from his Motion 
the Rating of Machinery Bill. This Bill 
had passed the House of Commons by 
large majorities in five or six successive 
Sessions ; it had been regarded by suc- 
cessive Governments with something 
more than benevolent neutrality ; and, 
if he was not mistaken, on more than 
one occasion hopes had been held out by 
the Government that special facilities 
would be given for advancing the Bill. 
In the present Session he was fortunate 
enough to get the third position in the 
ballot. The Bill again passed the House 
of Commons by a very substantial 
majority ; it was referred to Grand Com- 
mittee, and it passed through that Com- 
mittee without amendment. It now 
stood first on the Paper for next Wed- 
nesday, and was the only private Mem- 
ber’s Bill which stood for Third Reading 
Now, when, after years of endeavour, 
they had managed to get the Bill this 
favourable position, and when their hopes 
were in course of fruition, the right hon. 
Gentleman came with his fateful shears, 
and was prepared to snip the thread of 
its life. His impression was that very 
few, if any, precedents could be found 
for taking the whole time of the House 
before the second Wednesday after Whit- 
suntide. He admitted that the majority 
of private Members’ Bills which were 
brought forward on Wednesdays dealt 
with subjects which, if they were to be 
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dealt with at all, should be dealt with by 
the responsible Government of the day. 
That statement, however, did not apply 
to Bills of every kind; it did not apply 
to measures like the Rating of Machinery 
Bill, which, though they divided opinion, 
did not divide it upon Party lines. Such 
a Bill as the one of which he had charge 
could only be introduced by a private 
Member. He strongly appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make an 
exception in favour of the Bill of which 
he had spoken. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Iam sorry 
to say that I cannot give any support to 
the appeal which has just been made by 
my hon. Friend opposite. Assuming 
that the Government are entitled to 
make this demand on the time of the 
House, they are, in my opinion, justified 
in refusing to make any exception, for if 
they once begin to make exceptions they 
will find they will have demands made 
upon them from all quarters of the 
House, and it would be invidious to 
refuse any. And I am bound to say 
that if there is one Bill more than 
another with reference to which I would 
not make an exception, it is the Bill 
which is patronised by my hon. Friend. 
That is not only on account of the 
character of that Bill, which I myself 
oppose, but it is also and especially be- 
cause of the method in which that Bill 
has been brought to its present stage. 
We have exactly the same charge to 
bring against the Bill as we had to 
bring against the Bill we were discussing 
yesterday. I do think we ought to 
refuse support to any Bill which has 
been passed through the Grand Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and by 
which means this House has been de- 
prived of the opportunity of considering 
its details. I agree with my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition that 
the time has come at which there is full 
justification for the course taken by the 
Government, and I am quite prepared to 
support the Motion. But we might have 
a little more information from the 
Government. I think the position is a 
very singular one, and that we are 
establishing a new precedent in regard 
to the taking of time. Hitherto it has 
been customary at this period of the 
Session, when the Government has asked 
for additional facilities, for the Govern- 
ment to make some statement as to the 
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Bills or measures which it is prepared to 
withdraw from the consideration of the 
House. [The CHANcELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER shook his head in dissent.] I 
think I am right in saying that in the 
time of the late Government there was 
no demand of this character made with- 
out at the same time a statement being 
made as to the course of business. It is 
extremely inconvenient to the House 
that we should go on as we are going on 
at present. I trust the Government will 
tell usin no vague terms whether or 
not they hope to carry forward their 
measures and intend to sit until they 
have carried them. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said the Government had 
25 Bills on the Paper. He makes a 
mistake; they have 36. There are 
36 Bills, each one of which the Govern- 
ment thinks of sufficient importance 
to attach the name of one of themselves 
to it. Of those 36 Bills I believe there 
are only eight that have reached the 
Second Reading. Therefore there are 
at the present time 28 Government Bills, 
including Bills which come down from 
the House of Lords, which have not even 
reached the stage of Second Reading. 
Well, surely it is undesirable that the 
House should be face to face with this 
mass of business unless there is a most 
determined intention on the part of the 
Government to proceed with the whole 
of it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave us no information whatever to 
show upon what the Government base 
their hopes of dealing with this mass of 
legislation. He said he expected modera- 
tion from his opponents—moderation on 
the part of the minority as well as on 
the part of the majority. We all agree 
that is a demand which he may fairly 
make upon us, but we have a right to 
ask him in reference to this mass of 
business, what treatment on the part of 
the Opposition he would consider mode- 
rate. How are we to divide the time 
of the Session so as by any possibility 
to give a practical chance to the great 
majority of these 36 Bills, 28 of which 
have not yet passed the Second Reading? 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, I sup- 
pose speaking with authority, ventured 
upon a confident prediction at a meeting 
of his constituents the other day with 
regard to the business of the House. It 
was a very important and definite state- 
ment. It was that the Welsh Bill and 
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the Irish Land Bill would both be passed 
through the House of Commons by the 
beginning of the last week in July. 
Well, now, we are not going to deal 
with either of those Bills until next week, 
and I have made a rough calculation 
from which it appears to me there will 
be about 25 days—that is five weeks of 
five days each, including Wednesdays 
and Fridays, at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. Of those 25 days five must 
be given, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has promised us, to the con- 
sideration of Supply. That leaves 20 
days, from which he must make some 
deductions for contingencies. There may 
be, for instance, Motions for Adjourn- 
ment or something of that kind. You 
have to carry the Irish Land Bill through 
three stages—the whole of the Committee 
stage, the whole of the Report stage, and 
the Third Reading stage. You have to 
carry the Welsh Church Bill through 
the greater part of the Committee stage, 
the whole of the Report stage, and the 
Third Reading stage. I ask how can 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer expect 
to get through these two measures alone, | 
without reference to anything else, by | 


the time named by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland? We ought to 
have some idea of what is in 
the minds of the Government as to 
what they think at the present time 
would be a fair amount of time to give 
to the discussion of these and other prin- 
cipal measures. If it is the general 
opinion that the demand which the Gov- 
ernment make is moderate and reason- 
able, we may hope to deal with so much 
business as is agreed upon. But the 
point which I wish to press is that it 
would be absolutely impossible with any | 
fair discussion, even if you could carry 
these two great Bills through in the 
time named, that you should deal with 
any of the other 34 Bills on the Paper. 
Then why this hypocritical pretence of | 
going on with Bills which the Govern- | 
ment in their hearts have discarded | 
long ago? It is assuming that the sup- | 
porters of the Government in this House, | 
and in the constituencies, are very foolish 
indeed if it is supposed that they are 
really taken in by such a pretence of 
legislation as merely the Bills on the 
Paper when there is not the slightest 
chance of dealing with them. 
said enough to show that the situation 
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is really exceptional ; and while we may 
willingly grant the facilities for which 
they now ask, we may ask in return that 
they should give us to-day, or at an early 


date, some indication of the Bills which 


they think the House may be able to 
dispose of. : 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member for 
Leeds has been answered to a large ex- 
tent by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, though I do not share the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views at all. 
Unfortunately, it is inherent to motions 
of this kind that they should interfere 
with the progress of more than one 
highly meritorious Bill which the Gov- 
ernment would gladly see passed into 
law. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
Bill is in a unique position. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It cannot be in a unique 
position, because the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham says that it is a 
double of the Bill of yesterday, having 
passed through the Standing Committee 
without amendment. The real truth is, 
as the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham has said, it is impossible for 
the Government to enter upon the ques- 
tion of exemption. It would be a most 
invidious task to decide between one 
Bill and another ; and I had a sufficient 
experience last year of holding out hopes 
of the passing of a particular Bill to 


/make me extremely cautious about hold- 
|ing out such hopes again. 


Of course, 
that is a course which the Government 
could not take. But there are accidents 


‘in human affairs which might give 


the hon. Member’s Bill a chance, 
and there might come a time when the 
Third Reading might be taken. As 
to that I cannot offer an opinion ; 
but, if such an opportunity shouldjoccur, 
the hon. Member will find me a supporter 
of his Bill. With reference to what the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
has said, I would remind him that the 
time has not yet come as to making a 
classification of the Bills. When I 
made this Motion last year, on May 31, 
the Leader of the Opposition said :— 


‘¢T do not expect the Government as early as 
May 31 to go through the painful operation of 
the slaughter of the innocents.’’ 
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I do not know why that particular 
phrase is applied to this process of deal- 
ing with Government Bills, because the 
Opposition do not regard them as “ inno- 
cents” at all. It is not on that ground 
that they desire their slaughter. There 
was a heathen deity who was in the 
habit of devouring his children, and who 
would, I think, offer a more natural 
image to apply to this case. But last 
year, when I was called upon to specify 
the measures with which the Govern- 
ment intended to go on, it was on July 
18, and the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham then went through an 
elaborate arithmetical calculation by 
which he demonstrated that it was impos- 
sible that those Bills should pass. But, 
as a matter of fact, they did pass. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I did 
demonstrate to my own satisfaction that 
it was impossible for them to pass with 
fair discussion. They did not have fair 
discussion. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That they did not have 
fair discussion was partly due to the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They were not Bills of a highly-conten- 
tious character. But I am afraid that 
if we come to political arithmetic the 
right hon. Gentleman and I should not 
entirely agree. At all events, I cannot 
undertake at the present time to answer 
his appeal by giving a certain number 
of days for each particular Bill. The 
time for that has not come yet. But in 
answer to one question addressed to me 
I can say that it is the intention of the 
Government, at all events with reference 
to the great and principal Bills which 
have already been referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, to go on 
with them with the intention of passing 
them into law during the present Session. 
If the time be short, then the Session 
will be short ; if the time be long, then 
the Session will be long. I have no 
desire to close discussion, but at the 
same time I have a strong desire, and 
on the part of the Government I wish 
to express their determination, to pro- 
ceed with those measures until they have 
passed through this House. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Brixton) said, that he also had a Bill 
for which he should have liked to invite 
the tender mercies of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked him not to make an 
appeal for invidious distinctions ; but if 
he did not, it was not because he did 
not think this Bill was of far greater 
importance than the Rating of Machinery 
Bill. This Motion was brought forward 
at absolutely the wrong time. It ought 
to have been made four months ago or 
six weeks hence. He did not stop to 
argue whether the rights of private men 
were good or bad; but at this point of 
their legislation to interrupt them with 
such a Motion was to make the oppor- 
tunities of legislation a farce and a sham. 
If their rights were bad, then they had 
wasted 14 Wednesdays since the Session 
opened. First, much time was spent in 
balloting for places and bringing in 
Bills ; and in 12 Wednesdays, with five 
hours each, 14 Bills had been discussed. 
Of these 13 had passed a Second Read- 
ing ; six had been referred to the Stand- 
ing Committees; one to a Select Com- 
mittee, and one had been read a second 
time. Several of the Bills had been 


passed by the Standing Committees, and 
a great deal had been said lately about 
the Standing Committees being brought 


into contempt and their work being ren- 
dered useless. No better way of doing 
that could be found than calling Mem- 
bers to discuss Bills which they knew had 
no conceivable chance of becoming law. 
Many of the Members of the Standing 
Committees complained of the strain 
which the work imposed upon them ; and 
if this Motion were to become annual, 
it would be found that Members would 
not attend the Standing Committees to 
consider Bills which could not possibly 
become law. This Motion went very 
much further than the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both Front Benches seemed to 
think. The occasion was one on which 
the two Benches conspired to sit upon 
private Members, and the Motion burked 
one of the Standing Orders of the 
House. Order No. 12 said that after 
Whitsuntide public Bills other than 
Government Bills should have prece- 
dence according to the stage which they 
had reached. What was the use of that 
Order if the Government took away the 
only day on which it could come into 
force? If this Motion were to be made 
every Session, the sooner that Standing 
Order was repealed the better. It was 
perfectly obvious from this Motion that 
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the Government thought that private 
Members’ legislation was bad; and on 
that ground he had another cause of 
complaint. The Motion did not go far 
enough. This Session 400 Bills had 
been introduced. Night after night 
batches of them appeared on the Paper, 
and the titles were read out, occupying 
from ten minutes to three-quarters of an 
hour. That necessitated certain hon. 
Members sitting on night after night for 
no other reason than to prevent perni- 
cious Bills becoming law. If the 
Government were opposed to private 
Members passing their Bills, they should 
save them the trouble of going through 
this dreary list night after night. If 
the Government’s Motion were carried, 
he should propose as an addition :— 


Government 


“That after all Government business has 
been disposed of, Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair 
without question put.” 


That would not meet with the approval 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but they 
could not eat their cake and have 
it also. If they were determined, 
for the sake of these valuable Gov- 
ernment measures, to give up the 
whole time of the House, and take away 
the few rights remaining to private 
Members, they must pay the penalty. 
They must expect henceforth very little 
mercy, and no sympathy for their Bills 
from those who were opposed to this 
Motion. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he was very glad that some 
hon. Members, on the Opposition side 
of the House at least, had stood up 
for the rights of private Members. But 
he hoped that his hon. Friend the 
Member for West St. Pancras would 
not press his Motion to a Division. 
He thought that on this occasion there 
were special reasons why the Opposition 
should not oppose the Motion of the 
Government. The Session was somewhat 
far advanced, and some Members of the 
Opposition, for good reasons, desired to 
be outside the House. That, however, 
was only a minor reason ; but he thought 
that the private Opposition Members had 
on this occasion been deserted by their 
leaders. The front Opposition Bench 
had been “squared” by the Govern- 
ment. They were aware, from the 
speeches which had been delivered, that 
the Government programme was in an 


Marquess of Carmarthen. 
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unexampled state of confusion, and it 
appeared to him that the Opposition 
ought to divest themselves of all respon- 
sibility for the remainder of the Session 
with regard to the time of the House. 
He looked upon this as an unprecedented 
occasion, because all hon. Members were 
anxious to hasten the time when they 
would have the opportunity to consult 
the views of their constituents on the 
Government’s programme. In_ these 
circumstances it seemed to him that it 
would be the more straightforward 
course to give the Government ample 
time for the remainder of the Session, in 
order to show the country what their 
programme was really worth. For that 
reason he would not oppose the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Nottingham, Mansfield) said, he had no 
intention of contesting the claim of the 
Government to a larger share of the time 
of the House. He thought, however, 
that an exception might have been made 
in favour of the Wednesday Sittings, 
because that day was in a different 
category from the other days of the 
Parliamentary week. Wednesday was 
the only day in the week on which it was 
possible for a private Member to submit 
a Bill for the consideration of the House. 
He had, however, heard with satisfac- 
tion, and the Liberal Party throughout 
the country would learn with satisfaction, 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to persist in their efforts to carry 
out the whole of their Sessional pro- 
gramme before the House rose. He 
trusted that the Government would, when 
the proper time arrived, come to the 
conclusion that it would be their 
duty to sit later in the year in 
order to complete the work which 
could not be undertaken during the Sit- 
tings of the present period, because he 
should like to see certain measures which 
had reached an advanced position obtain a 
chance during a later period of the year 
to pass into law—a chance which was 
now denied them. There was one mea- 
sure in which he was greatly interested 
—namely, the Burial Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill. He reminded the Govern- 
ment that pledges had been given with 
reference to this subject over and again. 
Fifteen years ago a Liberal Government 
promised that at no distant day the 
whole question of the Burial Laws 
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should be dealt with ; and in February, 

1893, the Home Secretary promised that 
if a private Member dealt with the 
question, the Government would do their 
utmost to facilitate the passage of the 
measure. That work had now been 
undertaken by a private Member, and 
he warned the Government that, in con- 
sequence of the creation of Parish 
Councils, trouble might be in store for 
them unless something was done to pass 
a measure dealing with a reform of the 
Burial Laws. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was really entitled to some ack- 
nowledgment for the courtesy and dignity 
with which he had treated this ques- 
tion. His speech, indeed, amounted to 
a rebuke, proper and necessary, of those 
among the right hon. Gentleman’s fol- 
lowers who were always clamouring that 
he should go into the Torture Chamber 
and bring out his thumbscrews and 
apply them to the Members of the Oppo- 
sition. He took note of the fact that 


the right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
confidence in the House, and that reason- 
able opportunities would be afforded for 


discussion. He also took it for granted 
that, the right hon. Gentleman having 
“set his bow in the cloud,” there would 
be no Autumn Session, As to the 
Amendment, however, he thought that 
if there was one day of the week which 
ought to be appropriated, the most 
criminal day of the week was Wednes- 
day. Perhaps it might be thought that 
this was his view because he had not 
succeeded in the Wednesday ballot. 
He might remark that he had never tried. 
He was glad to find that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had appropriated one 
day in the week to the interests of Supply. 
The fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had chosen Friday possessed many 
advantages. It would enable those 
Members who did not take any interest 
in the financial affairs of the country to 
take an extra day’s holiday in addition 
to the following Saturday, and it would 
have the additional advantage of leaving 
in the House only those Members who 
took an interest in the financial affairs 
of the country ; and thus he looked for- 
ward to many a happy symposium. But 
private Members had always their 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended at this 
time of the year. The daughters of the 
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horse leech were not in it with the 
Leader of the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not only cried “Give, 
give!” but he had the power of enforcing 
his demands, because when once the 
Government had taken all the time of 
the House they had in fact taken all the 
power of the House ; they could prevent 
any Member from doing anything, and 
they could do anything they chose them- 
selves. He would point out, however, 
one reason which rendered it necessary 
for the time of the House to be absorbed 
at this moment. It was because they 
had not used the time hitherto at their 
disposal wisely or well. Take for example 
the flagrant instance of the Seal Fishery 
Bill. That was an important Bill; but 
the Government had introduced it so late 
as only to leave Parliament 20 days for 
passing it. The result would be that, 
having allowed this short period of time 
for the consideration of the Bill, the 
Government would in all probability 
appeal again to the House, on the ground 
of lack of time, that hon. Members 
should forbear to use their opportunities 
for a proper discussion of the measure. 
If, therefore, the whole time of the 
House was now to be taken, some of it 
must be given to the consideration of 
that Bill. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion did not mention one most important 
piece of Government business which 
they had to deal with. It was the 
Resolution against the House of Lords. 
The Prime Minister told the country at 
Bradford that until the question of the 
House of Lords was got rid of no legis- 
latior. could be passed by the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons ; that 
the House of Lords was an obstacle in 
the way of every step which the Gov- 
ernment took in the direction of legis- 
lation. Lord Rosebery went further, 
and said there were two acts in the 
course which had to be taken by the 
Government. The first was the Resolu- 
tion against the House of Lords; 
the second was the appeal to the 
country to support that Resolution. 
Were they going to have the second act 
before the first, or were they to have a 
third act embodying the tragical end of 
the Government before the second or 
the first act, or was it that the predo- 
minant partner in the Cabinet had over- 
ridden the sleeping partner in another 
place, and that the two-act tragedy of 
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“ Resolution” was to be supplanted en- 
tirely by the farce of “the Sands of Dee”? 
He trusted that both for Bills and for the 
Resolution the House would have proper 
and adequate opportunity for discussion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
very handsomely acknowledged that 
there had been no obstruction, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
justified in asking for the time of the 
House, of which he hoped he would 
make good use. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, it 
was not often that he had an opportunity 
of voting with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but he would have that honour 
to-night, because their Motion would 
have the effect of choking off one of the 
most mischievous Bills ever brought 
before the House. He alluded to the 
Rating of Machinery Bill. The hon. 
Member for Leeds had said that that 
Bill had received the sanction of five or 
six Parliaments, but those who were in- 
terested in argiculture thought it had 
gone far enough. The Bill in question 
simply sought to relieve the manufac- 
turers of taxation and to place it on the 
agricultural interest. He hoped that 
agricultural Members would remember 
that the Government had in a left- 
handed fashion endeavoured to support 
them by the course they had taken and 
would give them their support now. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
hoped that his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might see 
his way at some early period to give the 
House some further information. The 
right hon. Gentleman had already stated 
that the Government intended to pass 
all their principal measures. It was 
perfectly clear that they could not pass 
the secondary measures, which they were 
now sending to the Grand Committees 
and Select Committees. It was all very 
well to call upon Members to serve on 
these Committees in the early part of 


Government 


the Session, but it was asking too much | 
to call upon them to come down to the! 


House day after day for five days in the 
week, when Government Bills 
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Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
ventured to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he would have some 
regard to the pledge he gave more than 


|three months ago, that he would take 


the Army Estimates at an early date, 
seeing that, in consideration of that 
pledge, he obtained a large Vote in two 
and a-half minutes. He hoped the House 
might ask for some tardy observance of 
that pledge. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I will consider that. I 
hope I may get many more Votes in two 
and a-half minutes. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, he understood that the Welsh 
Bill would go on during the whole of each 
week except on the day in which Supply 
was put down. He wished to ask what 
the next Bill would be, the Irish Land 
Bill or the Local Veto Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I have already said that 
the Irish Land Bill will follow imme- 
diately on the Welsh Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had any time-table in his 
mind which would enable him to indi- 
cate the probable time when the Irish 
Land Bill would get into Committee ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


|'CHEQUER: No, Sir; I am afraid I 


cannot give any indication at present. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) asked whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would allow his Motion not to take 
effect until next week. The result of its 
taking effect now would be to closure a 
discussion on agriculture which was 
down for to-morrow. It was desired to 
ascertain whether the Government could 
see their way to apply the increasing 
profits of the Post Office to the establish- 
ment of an agricultural parcels post, for 
the purpose of conveying produce quickly 
and cheaply to the consumer. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked what Supply would be taken. to- 
He also wished to ask, with 


being discussed, and, at the same time, | reference to a question he had upon the 
to serve on Select and Grand Committees. | Paper, whether the Chancellor of the 
He really thought that the right hon.) Exchequer could not seriously take into 
Gentleman might consider this point— | consideration some means of making the 
namely, whether he could not relieve | discussions in Supply a little more effec- 
hon. Members from the necessity of | tive. Under the present system the same 
serving on Committees. _ Votes were discussed year after year, 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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with the result that a good many im- 

rtant Votes received no consideration 
at all. If the right hon. Gentleman, in- 
stead of taking regularly the first class 
as the first subject for discussion, would 
vary the order, and begin with some of 
the more important Estimates, such as 
the Education Vote, it would be a great 
improvement. 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said, he entirely sym- 
‘pathised with what had been said by 
the hon. Gentleman. At present they 
had the same petty questions raised first 
on the Vote on Account, which, in his 
opinion, ought to be devoted to major 
political questions, repeated when they 
came to the Estimates themselves, and 
he thought the time might be much 
more usefully employed. He would con- 
sider the matter with a view to carrying 
out, as far as he could, the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman. Meanwhile, he 
understood that it would not be con- 
venient to bring on the Army Estimates 
to-morrow, so he would put down the 
Civil Service Estimates; but, in the 
absence of any other arrangements, they 
must begin with Class 1. In the future 
arrangements of Supply he would feel 
very desirous of acting on the hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion. With reference 
to the appeal of the hon. Member for 
Dorset as to the Motion upon Agricul- 
ture, he must point out that he had said 
that even those in the most beneficial 
position could not be excepted, and the 
hon. Gentleman did not stand even in a 
foremost position, for his was not the 
first Amendment on the Paper. He 
would not be justified in making a 
selection. 


Motion agreed to. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Hibbert, Bill 
to transfer the Upper and Lower Boyne 
Navigations to the Boyne Navigation 
Company (Limited), presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 310.] 


TRUSTS ADMINISTRATION BILL. 
On Motion of the Attorney General, 
Bill to provide for the appointment of 
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and otherwise to 


amend the Law respecting the Ad- 
ministration of Trusts and the Liability 
of Trustees, presented, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 311.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES (REVISED ADDITIONAL 
ESTIMATE), 1895-96. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £80,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1896, 
for a Grant to the Imperial British East Africa 
Company on their retirement from East Africa, 
and a Grant in Aid of the Expenses of Adminis- 
tration in British East Africa.” 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): I do not think that I need 
detain the Committee at any great 
length in offering some explanations 
with regard to this Vote, and in making 
a statement as to the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the future 
administration of the country affected 
by the Vote. In the first place there is 
nothing in the Vote intended in any 
way to alter or change the present ad- 
ministration in Uganda itself. The 
Vote deals with the affairs of the 
country that may be roughly described 
as lying between Uganda and the coast 
in British East Africa. The Committee 
will remember that last year, when a 
protectorate was established over 
Uganda, although we dwelt on the 
fact that it was necessary to retain 
British influence and British control 
over the country intervening Uganda 
and the sea, that country was left for 
the time being in the administration 
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and under the control of the British 
East Africa Chartered Company. That 
Company was anxious to dispose of the 
rights under the Charter with regard to 
that territory, provided it received what 
it considered due consideration from the 
Government—in other words, it was 
anxious to sell the rights it had ac- 
quired, and to dispose of them to the 
Government, if the Government were 
prepared to buy them. That, I think, 
was the attitude of the Company—they 
were ready to make an offer to Her 
Majesty's Government. The question 
arose, was it desirable, in the public 
interests, that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should take advantage of that 
opportunity and endeavour to come to 
terms with the Company? In most of 
what has been said or written on this 
subject, from the time that Sir G. Por- 
tal’s first Report appeared, you will 
find an opinion has been expressed 
that it was desirable this country 
should come under the administra- 
tion which was, at any rate, con- 
trolled by the same authority as 
Uganda was subject to. The Company 


made an offer and Her Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment entered into communication 
with the Company, and after the passing 
of a certain amount of correspondence, 
the important portions of which have 
been already laid before the House, in 


—— Africa No. 4, 1895, the Company and 


the Government made an agreement, 
under which the Company was willing 
to dispose of its rights. The Company 
had two things to dispose of: First of 
all was the concession of the strip, ten 
miles broad, on the coast, held from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ; next were its pos- 
sessions in the territory inside that coast, 
which it was entitled to administer under 
its charter and under treaties. The 
Sultan of Zanzibar proposed to buy back 
the Company’s concession, and the assets 
have been disposed of for the sum of 
£200,000 altogether. Her Majesty’s 


Government have proposed to add to) 
that £50,000, to compensate the Com-| 


pany for the work it has done in the 
country inside the ten-mile strip, and to 
take over the rights of administration in 
that strip. The Committee is, probably, 
well aware that many opinions have been 
expressed as to whether the Government 
ought to have given the Company any- 
thing at all, and, on the other hand, as 


Sir Edward Grey. 
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to what the amount of the allowance 
ought to have been, and whether we 
ought not to have made them a much 
larger allowance. I do not propose to 
discuss the extreme opinions ; I will onl 
say that, although undoubtedly the East 
Africa Company has received in the past 
encouragement and support from Lord 
Salisbury’s Government—— 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Is there, in the Foreign Office, any 
record bearing that out ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY : Certainly the 
Company have received encouragement 
and support in the way in which many 
British enterprises have received it— 
they were looked favourably upon. 
[“ Oh, oh!” and “Hear, hear!”] The 
question is sometimes raised whether the 
British Government has _ encouraged 
British enterprises. Undoubtedly it has 
given encouragement and support to 
British efiterprises; and I have no 
doubt the Company did _ receive 
encouragement and support in that 
way. I do not contend that the en- 
couragement and support given to this 
company was of such a nature as to 
entitle the company to demand full in- 
demnity and satisfaction for everything 
it had expended in the country. In 
other words, the relations between the 
British East Africa Company and the 
British Government were never such as 





to leave all the risk to the British 
'Government and all the hope and pro- 
spect of future benefit at the disposal of 
\the company. Therefore, when it is 
said, as it has been, although I do not 
know it has been said in this House, that 
we ought to have given a much larger ° 
sum to cover the whole of certain expen- 
diture of that company, I say at once 
that it is not the view taken by Her 
| Majesty’s Government. But the com- 
|pany were entitled to some compensa- 
‘tion. The Government have expressed 
‘this in a letter, published in Africa No. 
|4, in which they say :— 





“No doubt advantages to trade, which the 
| company would have been the first to reap, were 
|expected from opening up the lake district. 
On the other hand, the company 
were the pioneers through whose agency British 
influence was extended to the lake district, and 
by their means the condition of the native in- 
habitants has been improved and the slave trade 
|suppressed in the territories administered by 
| them.”’ 


| Mr. LABOUCHERE: Oh! 
} 


| 





~~tween Uganda and the coast. 
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Sir E. GREY: Undoubtedly they 
have done a great deal in this direction ; 
they have laboured to suppress the slave 
trade. 


‘Moreover, the maintenance of posts at 
Machakos and Fort Smith, where a useful and 
effective control has been exercised by the 
agents of the Company, materially facilitates the 
work which has been undertaken’ by Her 
Majesty’s Government in Uganda.”’ 


That I propose to put before the Com- 
mittee, as the justification of Her 
Majesty’s Government in offering this 
sum of £50,000 to the company for mak- 
ing over their rights in the territory 
behind the ten-mile strip of coast. The 
rights of the company being disposed of 
in that way, being transferred to Her 
Majesty’s Government or to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, the question arises, what is 
to be the condition of the country when 
the company has retired. Practically 
the question may be divided into two 
considerations—first of all that which 
applies to the ten-mile strip of coast line 
belonging to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
next that which applies to the part in- 
side, which is really under no settled 
~native authority at all. In dealing with 
that territory for the present purpose it 
will be enough to bear in mind that it is 
necessary that the control and influence 
of the British Government should be 
maintained over that territory, primarily 
as a means of communication with 
Uganda and inland. That, at any rate, 
is a primary and essential condition. I 
do not think that for the purpose of this 
evening’s discussion it is needful to go 
beyond the necessity that we must keep 
open our communications, and to keep 
them open we must maintain a control 
over the country between Uganda and 
the sea. One question will at once 
oceur, and it is whether anything is to 
be done to facilitate the means of 
communication through the country. 
Her Majesty's Government have 
come to the conclusion that it is 
necessary to construct a railroad be- 
[Loud 
Cheers.| As soon, therefore, as the 
necessary arrangements can be made a 
railway will be begun—[renewed cheers] 
—and, although no money is taken for 
the railway in this particular Vote— 
wherefore I do not propose to dwell upox 
it at any greater length—I can assure 
the House that no unnecessary delay 
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will take place. [Cheers.] The next 
point to be considered is the administra- 
tion of the country itself. In order to 
provide for that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose that the country interven- 
ing between Uganda and the coast shall 


be included as a British protectorate. — 


[Cheers.| That inno way extends the 
operations of the Government beyond 
Uganda ; the limits of Uganda are not 
altered on the further side. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, need not regard this 
as any great extension of the obligations 
of the Government. If we are to main- 
tain control over the intervening country, 
I am certain that the natives of that 
country will not have the remotest con- 
ception of the difference between a sphere 


of influence and a protectorate. I ought 


to say that this is not to be added to the 
protectorate of the Uganda, but it will 
be a separate protectorate. There is 
nothing in this Vote to alter the exist- 
ing condition of things in Uganda. 
The advantages of a protectorate will be 
that it does not in the nature of things 
extend the obligations which are under- 
taken by the British Government. It 
does make the administration of the 
country very much easier, because with 
it goes, as a matter of course, the power 
of jurisdiction over foreigners who may 


—_— 


enter the country. The further question — 


that remains is—Who is to administer 
this British protectorate? Various plans 
have been proposed, and have been con- 
sidered. It has no doubt been discussed 
whether or not the authority of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar should be 
made use of for administering a 
considerable portion of the mainland. 
The revenues of Zanzibar are likely to 
be taxed at the fullest extent they will 
bear in connection with the status of 
slavery in the islands themselves. On 
that ground I put it to the Committee 
that it would not be desirable, and I do 
not think it would be possible, to throw 
the necessary expenditure of the ad- 
ministration of any part of the mainland 
upon the revenues of Zanzibar. Her 
Majesty’s Government will have to find 
the money to administer this territory 
on the mainland, and, that being so, it 
is better that the administration should 
be under their direct control. It is, 
therefore, proposed that, in administer- 
ing this territory, which will be handed 
over to the East African Company, it 


3A 2 
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should be administered on the same lines paid yearly to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
as Uganda is administered—by officials will practically be covered by the 
who will be placed under the authority | revenue of the country. I ought to add 
of the Consul General at Zanzibar, and that what I have said about the admi- 
have no connection with the Zanzibar nistration of the country applies also to 
<—Government. It is estimated that the the Protectorate of Witu, which must be 
amount of money which it will be neces-|a separate sovereignty from that of 
sary to provide for the administration of | Zanzibar, and the administration of that 


Additionai Estimate). 





this territory, from which the company, 
are retiring, will amount to £30,000 a 
year. That is asked for in this vote, 
and the result of the vote practically is, 
first of all, to compensate the company, 
so that the agreement with the company 
may be carried out and the company 
may hand over its rights and leave the 
exfield clear; secondly, to place Her 
Majesty’s Government in a position to 
at once proceed to take over the rights 
of the company, the existing establish- 





ments, and no doubt, in a large number 
of cases, the existing personnel as a/| 
going concern, and provide for the ad-| 
ministration and development of the 
country without further delay. One 
point will arise, no doubt, as regards 
administration. The arrangement is 
quite simple as regards territory inside 
the strip of coast ten miles wide, which | 
belongs to the Sultan of Zanzibar. I¢/| 
may be asked : 


“ What arrangements are you going to make 
with the Government of Zanzibar, who are the | 
owners of the ten-mile strip of territory which 
they had leased under the concession to the East | 

. Africa Company, and which the Government of 
Zanzibar, under agreement with the company, | 
are going to purchase ?” 


I think the Committee will admit it is 
desirable that that ten-mile strip should 
be placed under the same administration 
as the mainland behind it. It will be 
necessary to make some arrangement 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the 
arrangement will be on these lines : The 


altogether. 
‘cussed, and I think I am not going too 





rent which the East Africa Company 
pay to the Sultan of Zanzibar, amount- 


is also included in the provision that 
will be made and will be covered by the 
£30,000 which has been voted by the 
House. I have, I think, put the House 
in possession of the intentions of the 
Government and the arrangements we 
proposed to make. I do not wish to 
enter on any controversial matters, 
which can be dealt. with afterwards, if 
raised. I will only submit the Vote to 
the Committee by saying that I think it 
is the necessary outcome of the estab- 
lishment of a Protectorate over Uganda. 
I know there are hon. Members who 
would be glad if we retired from Uganda 
That has often been dis- 


far in saying that I regard that matter 
as having been settled and decided. It 
is no longer a possible alternative, and I 
think I am justified in submitting this 
Vote to the House as an arrangement 
which may be regarded with satisfaction 
by the Committee as a provision for the 
future administration of the country, 
the maintenance of our control and 
influence over it, and the safety of the 


| Protectorate of Uganda itself. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 


listened with the greatest interest and 


general satisfaction to the statement 
which has been made in the House 
by the Under Secretary. I think it 
would indeed be churlish to make any 
complaint that this important decision 
of the Government has been announced 
to us by him, because we all feel that 
there is no one in the Government or 


‘out of it who has a greater grasp of the 


ing to £11,000 a year, will be paid by | subject, or whois able in clearer or more 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the in- | intelligent terms to put his case before 
terest on the £200,000 belonging to the the House. But though, Sir, I do not 
Sultan of Zanzibar will be paid at 3 per | make any complaint, I may be permitted 
cent. by Her Majesty’s Government. | to express a little surprise, because we 
That will amount to £17,000. The understood, from proceedings in another 
revenues from Customs in the ten-mile | place, that this statement would be made 
strip already amount to £15,000, and | here by another and still more important 
that, whatever views hon. Members may | Member of the Government, although I 
hold as to the future of the country, can cannot admit he is better qualified to 
hardly decrease. At any rate, our esti-|make the statement than my hon. 
mate is that this £17,000, which will be| Friend. Iam sure we shall wait with 


Sir Edward Grey. 
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interest. to hear what will be said in the 
further development of this Debate by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is the Member of the Govern- 
ment I more particularly refer to. 
In another place we understood 
the head of the Government considered 
this declaration of policy of so much im- 
portance that he announced that the 
statement would be made by the Leader 
<of this House. There has evidently 
_ been a change of plan, and it is most 
difficult for any of us to even entertain 
a suspicion as to what could have been 
\.the reason for this change. Now, Sir, 
dealing with the statement of the hon. 
Baronet, I have to say that, in the first 
place, it affords the greatest possible 
justification for the action of the late 
Government and the position taken up, 
consistently from the first, by the 
~Unionist Party. We have always said 
it is necessary for the honour and in- 
terests of this country that a protecto- 
rate should be established over Uganda. 
In the time of the late Government that 
was absolutely denied, but we now find 
it accepted, if not unanimously, at all 
events by a great majority on both sides 
of the House. We also said at a later 
period that the protectorate of Uganda 
would involve an extension of protec- 
torate over the country which commanded 
communication with Uganda. The 
Under Secretary has declared to-day 
that that was a self-evident proposition. 
It is a curious thing that that self- 
evident proposition on the occasion of 
previous discussions escaped the notice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because we were told by him that any 
such protectorate would be almost 
immoral, and certainly a most impolitic 
proceeding. He also said :— 


“Tf you are going to establish a protectorate 
over Uganda you would inevitably have to make 
a railway, since that was the only way that 
territory could be cheaply administered and 
profitably developed.” 


I congratulate the Government on having 
come at last to the same conclusion, but 
Lregret the hesitation and delay which 


have marked their action. But I cannot 
help saying I think the time has now 
come when we may expect from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an explana- 
tion of the circumstances and reasons 
which have led him to change his opinion. 
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When the question was previously dis- 
cussed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a powerful statement and laid 
before the House arguments which no 
doubt demanded full consideration. 
instance, I find the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it was quite impossible 
to make the railway without forced 
labour. We rejoice that the Govern- 
ment has come to the conclusion that 
the railway is a necessity, but we do not 
wish to see it made by forced labour. I 
trust, therefore, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wil tell us how he is able 
now to assure us it is possible to make it 
without forced labour, when previously 
he said this was impossible. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


still. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : But does 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer think 
it a legitimate thing to make that rail- 





way with forced labour? Does he think 
|that this country, which is doing its 
| utmost to put an end to slavery, which 
is going, at considerable expense and 
|even at some risk, to prohibit the legal 
status of slavery in Zanziber—does he 
| think it is a moral and proper thing for 
}us to use forced labour, which is only 
,another name for slavery, in the con- 
| struction of that railway? That seems 
|to me to be a most unprincipled thing 
and any British Government which 
knowingly and deliberately introduces 
forced labour into Central Africa is 
doing that which is absolutely inexcus- 
able. I put the Chancellor on the horns 
of adilemma. He has told us that he 
still thinks it is impossible to make this 
railway without forced labour. What 
is his position in the Government? He 
\is Leader of the House and a most im- 
|portant Member of the Government. — 
| We know his influence is supreme if he 
chooses to exercise it ; that the Govern- 
ment could not go on a single day 
| without him ; and he has it in his power, 
\if he thinks this is an immoral project, 
|to stop it. I am perfectly astounded by 
the interjection the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made. I have come to 
the conclusion that he has changed his 
opinion. He is right, and I ask what 
has led him to adopt that change of 
view? Here is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the face of the House of 
Commons, declaring that he believes we 











For — 


CHEQUER: I hold the same opinion — 








_—than to prevent it. 
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are about to do an immoral thing, which 
he has it in his power to prevent, and 
he sits there and allows this to be done 
by his colleagues and a Government in 
which he has supreme influence. That 
is a matter which undoubtedly requires 
further explanation. But here is another 
statement with regard to this railway, 
also made by the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer. Again, it is not an expression 
of opinion, but a positive statement :—— 
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“ The railway can only be made by men with 
Winchester repeating rifles in their hands. 
You must have platelayers with rifles every 
hundred yards along the line.” 


The railway is 800 miles long ; there is to 
bea platelayer with a rifleevery 100 yards. 
As far as I can make out that will in- 
volve a force of 14,000 platelayers with 
rifles. What does the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer say 
about that? Does hestill offerto the House 
this prospect of our having to employ 
these 14,000 men with rifles in their 
hands? Then there is another point. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the making of this line would tend 
a great deal more to promote slavery 


Has the right hon. 
Gentleman changed his mind upon that 
point also? The interjection which the 
right hon. Gentleman made just now 
leads me to suppose that he still retains 
his opinion upon these points. If so it 
is evident that he has made himself 
personally responsible for a proposal 
which he believes will tend to promote 
slavery rather than to prevent it, which 
will involve forced labour on that part of 
Africa, and which will require an army 
of nearly 15,000 men. Never was such 
a proposal made to the House of Com- 
mons, and if any subordinate Member 
of the Government had made such a pro- 
posal the right hon. Gentleman himself 
would have been one of the first to hold 
that he was guilty of an act of political 
immorality. That such a course as this 
should have been taken by a person in 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House passes altogether 
my comprehension. I have dealt with 
the point on which the Government as a 
whole have entirely justified the opinions 
on this matter which have been previ- 
ously expressed by the Unionist Party. 
There is one other point upon which I 
have to congratulate the Government, 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


{COMMONS} 
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and that is in reference to the simplifica- 
tion which they are going to introduce 
into the administration of this important 
State. When we last discussed the 
matter I expressed an opinion as to the 
great difficulty and complication that 
would arise in reference to the adminis- 
tration if this strip of the coast, the 
interior, and Uganda itself were all 
under separate administrations. As I 
understand the Under Secretary there will 
be only oneadministration for East Africa, 
from the coast to Uganda, which will 
be included in one single protectorate. 
Of course, that will get rid of a great 
number of difficulties, which must be 
vast, if there were to be a separate ad- 
ministration. I noticed an ironical cheer 
from the hon. Member below me, when 
the Under Secretary stated the amount 
of the Imperial charge that would be 
laid upon the country in carrying out 
these arrangements; but the House 
must not be led away into supposing 
that it will be necessarily a continuous 
vr a growing charge, because, if the 
country takes over the cost of the ad- ' 
ministration, it takes over at the same 
time the revenues that will accrue in 
consequence of that administration ; and 
I have every reason to believe that, 
when the railway is made, importations 
will greatly increase, and therefore the 
annual charge upon this country will 
probably be correspondingly a decreas- 
ing charge. There is every reason to 
hope that, as has been the case in every 
instance in which we have undertaken 
responsibilities for this kind of colony, 
the colony will, before a great many 
years are past, prove to bea self-support- 
ing one. There are only two points with 
regard to which the statement of the 
Under Secretary was incomplete. Al- 
though it would be ungenerous not to 
admit that much has been done, still I 
regret that the Government are not pre- 
pared at the present time to go a little 
farther. We predicted that they would 
have to go as far as they have gone, and 
so we have turned out to be true 
prophets to that extent. I will now 
make another prediction, that they will: 
have to go farther, and they will only 
unnecessarily delay the solution of the 
question by not grappling with the diffi- 
culty at once, by extending the protec- 
torate to the territories around Uganda 





(| 


—~which surround Uganda. 


—™+to the territories on the Nile. 
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which are all within the sphere of in- 
fluence of this country. It is impossible 
to suppose that these countries will not 
eventually form part of the protector- 
~ate. At present we are engaged in 
hostilities with Kabarega. Some people 
express sympathy with him, but I suppose | 
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what view the Government take with 
reference to their obligation in connec- 


tion with the Upper Waters of the Nile. _ 


That is a most ‘important part of the 
question—it is, indeed of infinitely 
greater importance, in consequence 
of its connection with our European 


he is about as bad a specimen of the| relations, than even the protectorate 


native slave-dealer as is to be found on/ of Uganda. 


that coast. 


May I 


The Under Secre- 


perfectly absurd to undertake this re-| tary, speaking with the full authority 


sponsibility without opening our eyes to | of 
The “ Little | other 
-Englanders” are perfectly consistent.| would regard as an unfriendly act any 


the obligations before us. 


the told us the 


Government 


Government, 


day that the 


They would have prevented all the! expedition by France or other foreign 


extension of the Empire that has taken | 
place within the last 100 years for 


State which should enter upon the bas wed 


reasons exactly as strong and similar in|ment regarded as being within the 
character that they put forward now. | British sphere, or the Egyptian sphere, 


And holding these views they are per- 
fectly consistent and are perfectly right | 


of influence. But what, if such an ex-~— 
pedition does reach the Nile, is the 


remind the — 
He holds at the present time | Committee of the position in which 
some 20,000 people in slavery, and it is| the latter stands? 


I] 


in pointing out that you cannot make Government prepared to do? Having __ 
omelettes without breaking eggs, and that | stated publicly before the world that 
you cannot undertake the responsibility | they would regard the sending of such 
for these countries inhabited by these| an expedition as an unfriendly act, are 
savage people without facing the necessity | the Government in a position to say that 
of the case and without being prepared | there is no chance of such an expedition 


to spend money and, to a certain extent, | actually being sent? 
That is absolutely necessary ; but, | information I have received, which is, of 
in my opinion, it was as absolutely| course, not authoritative, 


life. 


From the latest 


and which 


justified in the past, as it will be in the _may amount merely to one of those 


future, by the benefits which will ulti- | 
mately accrue. 
shall extend, to the vast and fertile 
territory that pax Britannica which 
would enable the people of the country 
to live quietly and engage in agriculture 
and other pursuits, we shall save infinitely 
more lives than can possibly be taken in 
the preliminary proceedings necessary to 
put down those who at present disturb 
their peace. I regret that the Govern- 
ment have not faced their responsibities 
in this matter and have not told us what 
they are going to do with the territories 
I suppose it 
may be answered to what I am going to 
say that the question does not arise out 
of the present Vote, but it is closely con- 


—hected with it; but I must say that I 


regret that no further statement was 
made by the Government with reference 
Colonel 
Colvile sent an expedition to Wadelai, 
which, we are told by the Under- 
Secretary, has been withdrawn. But I 
should like to know upon what ground 
that expedition has been withdrawn and 


If we can extend, as we | 





rumours which are so frequently current, 
it appears that a portion of the expedi- 
tion of M. Decazes has been lost sight 
of, which is a euphonism for saying that 
it is proceeding in the direction of the 
Nile. That is a most serious state of 
things, which may lead to a situation of 
great danger. 
content to place implicit confidence in 
the Government if they will tell us that 
they are alive to all that is going on, we 
are entitled to ask them to give us such 
assurances as will remove all cause for 
alarm. I think I have dealt with the 
main points of the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman, and I repeat that, as far as 
he is concerned and as the mouthpiece 
of the majority of the Government as a 
whole, that statement will be received 
with satisfaction by both sides of the 
House. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) congratulated the 
Government upon the reversal of their 
former policy, which the statement of 
the Under Secretary for Fureign Affairs 
had indicated. He regretted, however, 


Whilst I am perfectly — 


~~ 


sal 
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that more detail had not been given,|to hear much said about the authority 
and that owing to the delay that had|of the Sultan of Zanzibar, because we 
taken place in arriving at a decision by| had practically annexed the Sultan of 
the Government in declaring a protec-| Zanzibar, with all his territory, and 
torate over Uganda great expense and | were really responsible, not only for the 
possibly some bloodshed had been in- | coastline, but also the interior of the 
curred. He was disappointed that the|island. He cordially supported the 
hon. Gentleman had not given the House Government in making three distinct ad- 
some further information in regard to the | ministrations ; geographically the three 
railway, and he should like to know the areas were very distinct. The island, 
date at which it would be commenced. |the East African coast, and Uganda, 
He should like to know whether the|as a protectorate, were three distinct 
Government were going to combine with | areas, with distinct needs; he hoped, how- 
Germany in the construction of a rail- | ever, that some head would be found to 
way, and whether the line was to start | unite all three protectorates in a common 

/ from a German or a British port. They \\policy. Hefearedthat £30,000 was avery 
wished also to know whether the railway | ow estimate to make, on account of the 
would be made by forced labour. He! Helay in taking over the administration 
was quite of opinion that without this) by the Government, and it would not 
railway neither our interests nor our|cover expenditure in connection with 
honour could be preserved in that part| petty wars; but on the othe: hand, he 
of Africa. But why had the Government | thought the Under Secretary had by 
for three years opposed its construction,|no means over-estimated the possible 
at the cost of heavy expenditure in|revenue. There was one system of 


Uganda, and the loss of valuable lives?) raising revenue which we had not yet 
If they had really intended to make the | tried 


in our own protectorates or 


railway they should have made it at 
first, and not allowed our men to go upon 
that three-months’ journey through the | 


wildernesses, when they knew that 
ultimately they were going to make the 
railway. They ought to congratulate 
themselves that the Government was 
following in the footsteps of its prede- 
cessors in regard to this decision. They 
were bound in every way to make this 
railway, but they ought, he thought, to 
insist on the Government coming to 
some decision as to the date of the 
commencement of the railway, and how 
™ far they intended to proceed with it. 
They were now only aware that the 
Government approved of the construction 
of a railway, but he should have liked 
them to have asked for money and to 
™ have laid a scheme before the House. He 
was convinced that the House, and the 
country, would have granted anything 
the Government might have chosen to 
determine on for such a purpose, and he 
hoped before the Debate closed that the 
Leader of the House himself would tell 
them that he was prepared to find the 
money to start this railway. The rail- 
way, if it started from a good port, 
would develop the country through 
which it passed. He thought the 
Government had come ,to an eminently 
satisfactory conclusion. He did not like 





Sir G. Baden-Powell. 


colonies, but which had been tried by 
foreign nations, and he thought in that 
respect we might follow our foreign 
friends. He wished the hon. Baronet 


rocess of raising the revenue which was 
ontemplated. He cordially congratu- 
ated the Government on having taken 
perhaps the most important step ever 
taken by any British Government in 
opening up tropical Africa, and he 
hoped it would be but the first step in a 
policy which would be applied to both 
of the coasts of Africa, They could not 
limit their responsibilities or their duties 
in that respect. Not only would they by 
this step open up these countries to their 
commerce, and do their duty in disestab- 
lishing slavery, but they would afford a 
fresh opportunity for the young men of 
England to obtain useful work. He 
congratulated the Government on having 
adopted the policy of the Party to which 
he belonged. 

*Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Heywood) said, that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had formerly 
opposed the proposal to construct a rail- 
way he also had been hostile to the scheme. 
He still believed that at that time 
any such attempt would have been ill 
advised, and would have resulted in 
bloodshed, but circumstances had now 


is given them some indication of the 
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changed, and he intended to vote|been told how the trade of Lancashire 
with the Government because he/| was suffering from the competition of the 
thought they might now safely under- | Chinese and Japanese ; and, as the repre- 
take the protectorate, and indeed, |sentative of a Lancashire constituency, 
[ there was no option but to do so.|he knew what had been the feeling 
By undertaking this protectorate we|in the county owing to the levying 
had certainly largely increased our | of the Indian Import Duties. Lancashire 
national responsibilities, and therefore it | undoubtedly had been passing through a 
was desirable that we should have such |long and severe time of depression, and 
authority as would enable us to control | if as a Government or a Parliament they 
those foreigners who might settle in the | could do anything to develop or increase 
country. If the railway to Ugunda/|the trade of the country they ought to 
could only be constructed by forced |do it without hesitation, and the best 
labour he should not even now be in | way of securing that advantage was by 
~sympathy with its construction. But he|the opening up of new markets. He 
thought the term “ forced labour” would | believed the construction of the railway — 
hardly be found to be applicable to the | to Uganda would have that effect, would 
kind of labour it was contemplated to | largely benefit East Africa, and would at 
employ in the work, for he understood | the same time confer great advantages 
that it would be labour hired for wage|on the manufacturing and commercial 
and willingly rendered for wage. Still, |interests of this country. On _ those 
he should await with much interest the | grounds he should support the Govern- 
remarks which the Chancellor of the | ment in the action they had taken. 
Exchequer would no doubt make on this) Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
point at a later period of the Debate.| Lyme) said that, last year, he voted 
There were what were called domestic|against the Government because he 
slaves in Zanzibar and on the mainland, | believed that it was impossible for this 
but those people were employed for | country togovern and administer Uganda 
wage and willingly gave their labour for | successfully unless there were some easy 
wage. Such men had been engaged as|means of transit between that country 
carriers by Stanley, and by every one of | and the coast. He still held that opinion. 
the pioneers who had explored the in-| But the Government had that night told 
terior. It might be true that many of |the House of a great change in their 
those men deserted, but they did so only | policy and had stated that they intended 
from timidity. He did not suppose there | to construct a railway in Uganda. That 
would be any difficulty in obtaining the | being the case he should vote in support 
services of such men in the construction | of their policy. He believed that, if a— 
of the railway, and though their labour | railway were constructed, it would be 
in this and similar cases was termed | possible to successfully develop and ad- 
forced, or slave, labour he believed it| minister the country. There would, no 
would be found to be much of the same |doubt, be objections urged against the 
class of labour as that employed in our | building of the railway—and, indeed, 
own country—labour hired and willingly | against our staying in Uganda at all—by 
given for wages. Having undertaken | hishon. Friend the Memberfor Northamp- — 
the protectorate, it was important and|ton. The hon. Member urged the same 
desirable that communication with the | objections againand again whenever there 
interior should be opened up, at least as | was any question of this country acquir- 
far as the protectorate extended. He/jing any territory in any part of the 
did not agree with the right hon. Member | world. For his part he had very little 
for West Birmingham, however, that |sympathy with the objections that his 
that communication shouldbe extendedto | hon. Friend always took, and in this 
~the unsettled regions round about Uganda. | case he had less sympathy than usual 
They had gone far enough at present in| with him. He believed that at the 
going to Uganda, where they had already | present time when we were losing market 
established themselves and introduced | after market, and when our trade was 
a certain degree of settled Government. |so depressed, it was necessary for us to 
There was another reason which had |endeavour to obtain new ones; and he 
induced him to take up the position he | had hopes that in the future there would 
now assumed on the matter. They had |be a great market developed in Uganda 
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for the trade of this country. Another 
reason why he would support the 
Government was—that he believed 
their policy was calculated to put 
down slavery in Central Africa. 
He agreed with the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham that if they took 
this step they would have to go further ; 
but he was so convinced that what was 
contemplated would not only serve the 
interests of this country, but also those 
of the inhabitants of Central Africa, that 
he should not hesitate to vote with the 
Government on that occasion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down 
seemed to approach matters such as were 
now under consideration with the ac- 
quisitiveness of a magpie. His hon. 
Friend was in favour of the extension of 
the Empire. The world, however, was 
limited, and other countries would not< 
be likely to permit us to pursue a policy 
of continuous annexation. If he had 
not arrived at the age when nothing 
could surprise one, he should certainly 
have felt surprised when the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs laid down 
the policy of the Government. He was 





curious to know how many of the Under 
Secretary’s colleagues agreed with him. | 
He regretted greatly that rigeerryseral 
did not exercise more control over our 
Foreign Affairs, which at the present 
moment were managed by two noble- 


men. The first step in this Uganda 
business was the granting of a charter 
to the East Africa Company, whose ex- 
pansive policy the Under Secretary 
appeared to think commanded general 
admiration. Having made treaties with | 
the kings, the company came to the con- | 
clusion that their speculation was a bad | 
one, and they announced to the Gov- | 
ernnent that they intended to withdraw. | 
Lord Salisbury was then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He was a Jingo, but 
there was method in his madness, and 
he took good care not to annex Uganda 
or to convert it into a Protectorate. But 
his successor, the present Prime Minister, 
announced that his policy was to “ peg 
out claims for futurity” in Africa, and 
the Liberal Party apparently accepted 
that policy, as they accepted every single 
proposal submitted to them by Her 
Majesty's Government. [An _ hon. 
MEMBER: “ et Why, the hon. 
Member himself had just made a 
Ur. W. Allen. 
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speech in which he renounced, all his 
former views and did his best to 
rival the Jingoism of the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. When 
the present Ministry came into Office 
the House was told that a Com- 
missioner was to go to Uganda with a 
free hand. He knew at the time that 
that meant that the Commissioner would 
annex Uganda. In fact, the Commissioner, 
before starting, declared that that was 
his intention. He raised the British 
flag in Uganda, and then some sort of 
vague administration was set up in the 
country. Now we were asked to establish 
a protectorate between Uganda and the 
sea-shore and to buy out the company, 
and it was intended to build a railway 
from the coast to Uganda. The best 
proof that this policy was bad and 
illibcral was that the Conservative Party 


‘had acclaimed it with wild cheers. They 


were asked to vote £30,000 for the 
administration of the country lying 
between Uganda and the sea-coast. 
What was the nature of this territory 
for the administration of which this 
money was wanted? Ina letter published 
in The Times that morning, Captain 
Lugard said :— 


“The Company, whose administration has long 
been paralysed by the state of suspended ani- 
mation, in which the protracted negotiations with 
Government have placed them, has now been 
dispossessed. Various proclamations and actions 
by the Government have had the effect of 
discrediting them. The result is what might 
with confidence have been anticipated. Constant 
trouble with Witu has involved the Govern- 
ment in much expense and lossof life, and in 
the last few days, since it? was known-that the 
company were to go, we hear that the powerful 
Arab chief Mbarak bin Rashid, who for years 
waged war with the Sultan, has risen in arms. 
Still more recently we hear that Baroka of 
Takaungu is heading 'a second revolt, and it 
is announced that punitive expeditions are to be 


| organised against each. In another direction 


the Consul-General has had to order,the armed 
occupation of three stations on the Tana against 
Somali raids, and we may hear anyday of fresh 
trouble with the Masai and Wa-Kikuyu. 


That was the territory which the hon 
Gentleman (Mr. Snape) thanked the 
Government for describing as a glorious 
accession to the British Empire. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
said he did not suppose any one would 
suggest the alternative policy of with- 
drawal. Well, he would take the liberty 


[* suggesting it at once, and the sooner 
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it was done the better. The country, 
they were told, would be an accession to 
the British Empire. Unfortunately 
Europeans could not live in it. [‘ No.”] 
Perhaps he was wrong in saying 
they could not live in it. But at all 
events Europeans could not colonise the 
country, because they could not bring up 
ewhite children. It would be like the 
position of India, to which Europeans 
might be able to go and live a few years, 
but they would have to send their wives 
and children back to England. It was 
obvious, therefore, that accounts in the 
newspapers of a happy population of 
English labourers going out there with 
their wives and families, dwelling in these 
swamps and jungles, were utter nonsense. 
On what grounds were we to go there? 
He had been told over and over again 
that it was absolutely necessary to go 
there in order to put an end to the slave 
trade. There never was a greater piece 
of humbug ever palmed off upon good, 
well-meaning, innocent philanthropists 
\since the commencement of the world. 
There was no slave trade in Uganda. 
There was domestic slavery, but no 
slaves. It was in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
which was really to all intents and pur- 
poses a portion of the British Empire, 
that we had the greatest slave market 
“in the world, and what was the result? 
The result was that naturally the Arab 
slave catchers in the centre of Africa 
went on catching slaves and sending 
them down to the market we ourselves 
provided for them. Moreover, by means 
of this slave population we were enabled 
to get their labour as porters and 
_carriers, and we were obliged—we who 
were so boastful of our putting down 
the slave trade, and must needs go to 
Uganda in order to do it—we had to 
hire these slaves and send them to 
Uganda as porters. That in itself pro- 
duced the demand which produced the 
supply. By turning our attention to 
the quarter indicated, it was obvious we 
should do infinitely more to put an end 
to slavery than if we were to go to 
Uganda. The other thing was the ex- 
tension of markets for British goods. 
What was it his hon. Friend wanted to 
be exported from Uganda, and what 
imported ? 

*Mr. SNAPE: Cotton goods 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: And what 
are we to buy with those goods? 
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*Mr. SNAPE: African produce. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, that is 
vague. As already pointed out, the 
only possible produce was produced by 
slaves there. And surely his hon. 
Friend—he did not know if he had 
travelled in the interior of Africa—was 
aware that the very last thing a negro 
thought of doing was to work in order to 
exchange his goods with the products of 
other countries. No, what he wanted was 
gin, and a gun and some powder in~ 
order to shoot his neighbour when he 
got the chance. But, as he understood, 
gin and gunpowder were just the things 
we were not going to allow these natives 
to be supplied with; and, therefore, 
when they talked about extending the 
markets of the world by the annexation 
of Uganda it was perfect nonsense. 
The truth was, in this matter we drew 
out the chestnuts for the German, who 
were a little more unscrupulous than we, 
and managed to get his gin and gun- 
powder up there and to sweep in any 
little products there were in exchan 
for the gin and gunpowder. All this, 
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however, was just so many pleas put 


forward. The real reason why hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were so anxious to 
make this annexation in Central Africa 
was that they had a grand Jingo 
dream of Empire. They seemed to think 
we were always going to stop in Egypt, 
but we had pledged ourselves to leave 
Egypt, and could not put in a claim for 
the whole territory between Uganda and 
Egypt simply because we had looted 
Uganda and were staying in Egypt in 
defiance of our honourable pledges to the 
whole of Europe. Now, about this rail- 
way : he looked forward to a speech from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject, because he was a follower, in 
this matter, of the Chancellor the Exche- 
quer. He remembered the noble speech 
his right hon. Leader made, he thought, 
in the last Parliament. If he had 
needed conversion, his right hon. Friend’s 
speech would have thoroughly convinced 
him that of all the absurd, ridiculous 
things ever imagined by the mind of 
man, the absurdest and most ridiculous 
was that of spending money to build a 
railway between the coast and Uganda. 
Did the Under Secretary know how 
many Europeans there were at present 
in Uganda? There were 20, and yet it’ 
was recommended as a sound measure of 
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economy to build a railway of 800 miles; although the Company had paid abso- 
in order to feed these 20 Europeans! |lutely nothing to the Zanzibar Govern- 
Was the railway expected to pay? Oh, | ment, and although they had found they 
no; it was not pretended that it would | could not work the Concession at a profit, 
pay. The cost, they were told, would | they were actually to receive £200,000 
be two millions. But, he asked the!|for giving up a Concession which cost 
Committee, did they not always dis- them nothing. That was monstrous; 
cover when a Government, wanting to do | but, as if they did not receive enough, 
some public work ina free and easy way,|this country was to pay them an 
mentioned two millions, that it cost additional sum of £50,000. What this 
four? He had no doubt this railway | | was for he was waiting to hear. An hon. 
would cost four millions. And not| Member said it was for work they had 
only would there be the cost of | done in the territory beyond the coast. 
those four millions, but we should | | What was that work? They had acted 
have to maintain that railroad. Tf |in the meanest and most disreputable 
they were so very anxious to make/ way ever Englishmen acted. They went 
railways, surely it was more reasonable | up to Uganda, made treaties with the 
to try to bring their own agricultural | | King and Chiefs, pledged themselves to 
produce at home to their markets cheaply | remain there and support the Chiefs, and 
than to make railways in Uganda. | when they found it was a bad speculation 
Moreover, if they were to engage in such | | they threw over the treaties, sneaked 
undertakings i in England they would be out of the country, and appealed to the 
employing English labour, whereas in| British Government to take their place. 
Uganda they would have to employ slave [i No, no!”| They had, he contended, 
labour. This Vote was divided into two | | announced that, whether the Government 
portions, and the first was for the | |took their place or not, they would 
administration of the country between withdraw from their obligations, and if 
Uganda and the sea-coast. In the a debtor and creditor account were to be 
speeches delivered on the same day by | opened between the Company and the 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Government—which meant the country 
present President of the Board of Trade —+the latter ought really to receive from, 
in the last Parliament, both right hon. |instead of pay anything to, the Com- 
Gentleman pointed out that there were | pany for taking over their obligations. 
nothing but wild and savage tribes and| Another reason why he opposed the 
deserts in this part of the country ; and | grant to the Company was, because 
why they should pay £30,000 per annum at the present moment claims were made 
to establish a protectorate there, and against them by France on account of 
have the silly boast and swagger that he cruel way they were alleged to have 
they had increased and extended the | reated the Catholic inhabitants of 
British Empire, he really did not know. | / Uganda ; and until they knew to what 
The second Vote was to give £50,000 | extent this country might be responsible 
to the Company. If ever a Company | for those Catholic claims they ought 
deserved little or nothing from an English+eertainly to pay nothing to the Company. 
Parliament it was the East Africa Com-| He knew they were told that the Com- 
pany. The Company obtained their| pany was made up of philanthropists— 
Charter,which they based on a Concession | but they were business philanthropists, 
of ten miles of the coast which they had|a prospectus they issued for more 
hired from the then Government of|capital being one of those flowery 
Zanzibar. They were to pay £10,000)documents eminently calculated to 
per annum for this Concession, and they | attract the poor widow and orphans. 
had the right to levy Duties with which ‘Some of the members of this Com- 
to pay the £10,000, the expenses of | pany had already received _ titles. 
administration, and a good, sound, They had been made baronets, knights, 
philanthropic dividend to. themselves, | and such-like things, which were the 
Besides this, the Charter gave them delight of all business philanthropists ; 
powers over the country behind this slip | but, not satisfied with this, they now 
of coast. They were now told that’ wanted the country to give them 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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£50,000 for a Concession which they 

could not work, and which they had 

received from Zanzibar for absolutely 

—nothing. He regretted all these African 
annexations, and he still more regretted 
that the Government were taking so 
favourable a view of the plutocracy of 
this country. Whenever the question 
was one which affected rich men the 
Government were always ready to help 
them; but if it had been two or three 
hundred poor men who had lost their 
money they would have had to whistle a 

long time before they got £50,000. He 
was aga.nst all annexation of territory, 

~—no matter where it was. Such territories 
cost them an enormous amount of money, 
and they did not repay their cost. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
other day that the limits of taxation 
were already reached, and therefore he 
was a little surprised at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s having assented to the limits 
being extended by the expenditure of 
these large sums in Central Africa. 
There had been a falling-off on the 
Treasury Bench from the principles that 
distinguished the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian. He read a 
letter from that right hon. Gentleman 
the other day, in which he said he went 
all the length in— 


“denouncing the strain, and would almost say 
the insane strain, of ideas and opinions with 
respect to defensive establishments (so-called) 
which has obtained such a hold on the public 


mind. It is well-nigh enough to make our 
fathers and grandfathers rise from their graves 
and walk around howling.”’ 


He had not walked out of his grave, but 
he made no apology for standing up in 
that House and howling in despair at these 
wild and reckless annexations ; and he 
could well understand the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian joiningin howling 
~against the Government on these matters. 
He protested against this policy. What 
would happen in the next Parliament, 
supposing the Unionists obtained a 
majority? In times gone by there were, 
in regard to this question, but two 
Parties in the House—one Party in 
favour of the annexation of territory 
and the enlargement of the Empire; the 
other Party not so much in favour of it. 
The fact that there was an Opposition 
had a controlling effect on Conservative 
Governments in this matter. But sup- 
posing a Conservative Government got 
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into Office, they would be able to say 
when any Radical protest was made 
against their policy : ‘‘ Look at your own 
Leaders ; we are not worse than they. 
In fact, we are better than they, because 
we do not go so wildly and so recklessly 
as they did.” It was probable that 
jingo craze in regard to Africa would go 
on for a certain number of years ;—he 
did not think it would go on longer 
than a certain number of years; but 
meantime they would havespent enormous 
sums of the taxpayers’ money, and put 
themselves into antagonism with many of 
the countries with whom they wished to 
remain friends. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham asked 
the House why it was that the announce- 
ment made to the House on behalf of 
the Government was made by my hon. 
Friend who so ably represents the 
Foreign Office in this House. The 
answer is a very simple one. Certainly, 
so far as I am concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Business of the House or of 
the Government Business, I always think 
that men, especially of the signal ability 
of my hon. Friend, should be the spokes- 
men of their Departments (hear, hear) ; 
and for me to have taken the matter out 
of the hands of my hon. Friend, who in 
so distinguished a manner has repre- 
sented his Department on this and other 
questions, would have been on my part 
very unworthy conduct. I do not think 
that I have ever done anything in 
this House to induce hon. Members to 
believe that I should shrink from any 
responsibility attaching to myself in 
regard to this or any other matter. I 
am perfectly willing to accept the whole 
of the responsibility which belongs to me 
in regard to the policy and proposals now 
laid before the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham asks me whether I have 
changed my opinion on the subject of 
Uganda. I have not changed my opinion 
at all. What was the position in which 
the present Government found them- 
selves in reference to the occupation of 
Uganda? When they came into Office 
they found the Company that had come 
forward—as I said at the time, and as I 
still think—most imprudently, without 


sufficient resources, to occupy Uganda — 


That Company had entirely failed to 





r 


ran 


“East Africa Company. 


| ~eoast to Uganda. 
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in the time of the late Government they 
had given notice that they intended to 
abandon Uganda, and the late Govern- 
ment accepted that notice on the part 
of the Company with respect to Uganda. 
That was just before the change of Gov- 
ernment. The late Government had 
made no provision for what was to 
follow from the evacuation of Uganda 


“by the Company. The responsibility then 


attached to the present Government of 
determining what was to be done. We 
considered, as we stated at the time to 
the House, that it was impossible, in the 
position of the British occupation of 
Uganda, that we could leave it derelict, 
as it had become in the hands of the 
We found it 
necessary to sustain that occupation in 
the situation the Company had placed it. 
For a time the occupation of the Com- 
pany was continued. That position was 
found impossible by the Company and 
by the Government, and therefore it 
became necessary to—I do not know the 
phrase to use—to expropriate the Com- 
pany, not only from the part of the 
country which they had themselves 
abandoned, but also from that part of 
the territory stretching along the coast, 
which unquestionably was profitable to 
them. Then arose this situation. The 
Government felt themselves bound to 
occupy Uganda and the territory that 
was still in the hunds of the Company, 
unprovided with administration or with 
the means of treating with the inter- 
vening territory, as it was necessary it 
should be treated in order to maintain 
communications with Uganda, of which~ 
the Government had undertaken the 
occupation. The question then arose, 
What were the inevitable cgnse- 
quences or corollary of that occupa- 
tion? My hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton takes the line that it 
is an absurdity to hold Uganda. But even 
he admitted that if we were to occupy 
it we must establish some means of com- 
munication less extravagant and less 
expensive than the present means of 
communication by caravan from the* 
The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham asked me whether I hold to the 
opinions I have expressed as to the 
objections to the occupation. I have 
seen no reason whatever to alter my 
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opinion on the subject. We consented 
to occupy Uganda because of the 
situation in which we found ourselves. 
I know there are people who pretend to 
be better judges and better prophets in 
these matters than any other men. 
There are people who believe Uganda is 
to be an Ei Dorado, if not of gold, then 
rof profit of some kind or other. I am 
old enough to have heard a number of 
prophecies of that description. I 
remember how Asia Minor was to be 
turned into a paradise, how the steam 
plough was to cultivate Armenia. That 
was some 12 or 15 years ago ; but the 
steam plough is not cultivating Armenia 
to-day. We were also told that Cyprus 
was to be an outlet for our commerce, 
and was to render us immense profits. 
These vaticinations did not turn out to 
be well founded; and I must be per- 
mitted now to be sceptical as to whether 
we are going to establish a flourishing 
colony where white men are to cultivate 
the ground under the Equator. I still 
doubt the probability of that event. I 
know there are people who think that 
you can establish a new India under the 
Line. I doubt that. They may turn 
out to be right and I to be wrong; but 
I say that up to the present I have seen 
-no ground for altering that opinion. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to one particular point upon which I 
had at the time insisted. And I would 
remind the House that when I was 
speaking on that occasion against the 
railway, it was against the railway 
that was to be made for the conve- 
nience of this joint stock company who 
rwere then in occupation of Uganda. 
I was not speaking. of a_ railway 
which was to go through British 
territory, and which we found it 
nevessary to establish there. But the 
point to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred is one of very great consequence, 
and one which I think has not been 
gravely considered by this House or by 
people outside as it deserves to be. You 
are going to deal with communities and 
with countries in which the social con- 
rdition is one of slavery. You are going 
to undertake the protectorate of a vast 
territory in which your protectorate must 
be conducted amongst people to whom 
domestic slavery is an actual and aneces- 
sary condition of life. In my opinion it is 
difficult, and it will become more difficult 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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every day, to reconcile those conditions 
with the sentiments held by English 
—-people in reference to slavery. We have 
not been able yet to gauge exactly the 
actual expense of abolishing slavery in 
Zanzibar. Are you going to undertake 
to abolish domestic slavery in the whole 
of Central Africa? Have you any con- 
ception of what that operation will be? 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
question of the labour by which this rail- 
way is to he made. What is the labour 
that is now employed in the locality, and 
which carries goods from Zanzibar to 
Uganda? What was the labour with 
which Stanley was supplied in his cele- 
brated journey from the Congo to the 
lakes? Where are you going to get the 
labour, which is necessary? Supposing 
that your expectations are entirely ful- 
filled ; supposing that you do create a 
great and flourishing trade in those 
parts, you will develop, no doubt, a 
demand for labour; but what is the 
labour, and what is the source from which 
you are to obtain it? These are matters 
which require much graver consideration 
than has yet been applied to them; and 
the people who talk about these enter- 
prises as being enterprises that are to 
diminish slavery seem to me to have 
given very little consideration to the 
conditions with which they will have 
eto deal. These are the grounds 
which lead me to believe that if the 
matter had to be begun de novo you 
would require to give it much greater 
consideration before entering on an 
enterprise of this character. But we 
have stated—and we adhere to that state- 
ment—that, in the position in which we 
found ourselves with Uganda so occupied, 
we were unable to retire from the 
country, and were obliged to maintain 
our position there. All that is proposed 
by this Vote is the necessary and 
inevitable consequence of that position, 
and to that I am prepared to adhere. 
There is only one other point in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham to which 
I must refer. I must express my deep 
regret at the provocative language 
—which he used to France. I think 
language of that kind, especially coming 
from a gentleman in the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman, is much to be de- 
plored. When he called upon us to state 
what it was that we were prepared to do 
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if France entered upon action hostile to 
this country, I think he was employing 
language which was most mischievous 
and most dangerous to the e of the 
world. 
about pax Britannica. I do not know 
whether the occupation of Central 
Africa would jbe best described as par 
Britannica, but the language in which 
the right hon. Gentleman indulged 
towards a friendly nation like France is 
language which does not in any way 
tend towards the pax Britannica. 
right hon. Gentleman said that all his 
prophecies had been fulfilled, and he 
made a further prophecy, and demanded 
to know whether the Government con- 
sidered it part of their policy to occupy 
Unyoro and to extend their occupation 


—}] 


; gery sont 
(Cries of “Oh!”] He talked 


The — 


and dominion to the Valley of the Nile.—~ 


I have no hesitation in saying that is no 
part of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; it is no part of the policy 
we have proposed in this Vote. The 
Government were not responsible for 
the original policy of the occupation of 
Uganda. Having found Uganda occu- 
pied, and feeling that the country could 
not honourably retire from the obliga- 
tions into which it had entered, they have 
determined to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of the occupation of the 
territory of Uganda. They have defined 
the limits of that occupation. The pro- 
posals which are now made in the Vote 
for the administration of the territory 
intervening between Uganda and the 
coast are the necessary consequences of 
that policy. It is upon that ground that / 
we ask the House to support this Vote. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am very 
loth to trouble the Committee again, but 
as the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is professedly an answer to certain 
questions I addressed to him, I hope the 
Committee will bear with me while I 
say one or two words in regard to his 
answer. In his concluding observations 
he reproached me with having used prevo- 
cative language towards the friendly 
Power of France, and with having, in 


i 


—_— 


fact, used language which was dangerous ~~ 


to the peace of the world. I beg tosay, 
in my opinion, that is nothing but a bit 
of political claptrap of the very lowest 
kind, a device which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is frequently accustomed to use 
in this House, but of which we have 
never had a more glaring example than 





™~. to prevent it. 
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I quoted was the language of his own | tions. 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


——~Affairs, and I asked the right hon. Gen-| 


tleman and his colleagues whether they | 
were prepared to give usany further infor- | 
mation with regard to the situation which | 
was exposed to us by the Under Secre- | 
tary. I used no word of my own which | 
by any possibility of construction could | 
be construed as being provocative to | 
“France or calculated to disturb the peace 
of the world. I stated to the Committee 
that the hon. Gentleman, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, had declared | 
that aparticularact on the part of France 
would be considered as an unfriendly act 
by this Government. We listened to 
that statement almost in silence, leaving 
of course the responsibility of it to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I asked whether 
“the Government had any assurance that 
no steps were being taken which would 
lead up to this act which they had de- 
clared would be unfriendly, and, if not, 
whether they could give us any assurance 
which would be satisfactory to us. Under 
these circumstances it is nothing more or 
less than unfair for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to accuse me of having intro- 
duced provocative language. Of course 
it was intended as a rhetorical device to 
divert the attention of the Committee 
_-from the business immediately before it. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
answer questions I had addressed to him, 
and he proceeded to answer questions I 
had not addressed to him. I never 
asked him whether he had changed his 
mind as to the original occupation of 
Uganda, although he has elaborately 
told us be has not changed his mind, and 
that he still e:tertains the objection 
which he always expressed to that occu- 
pation. That had nothing to do with 
the point I put before the Committee. 
I never asked him about the occupation 
of the intervening territory, or whether 
he had changed his mind about it. The 
points I asked him about were exclusively 
confined to the railway. Ona previou 


| 
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At the moment he intervened 
and said in regard to the first of the 
questions he had not changed his mind, 
and I assumed that he had not changed 
his mind on the other point. In the 
speech he has just made, the right hon. 
Gentleman has not alluded to any one of 
those points except by implication, be- 
cause he has elaborately told us that we 
ought gravely to consider the situation 
before we proceed to make a railroad in 
a country in which slavery prevails. 
Who ought to consider it? Who are 
the persons responsible for making this 
railway’? It is not the House of Com- 
mons; it is the Government. In this 
case from whom is he asking for more 
consideration? I suppose from his col- 
leagues. We come to the personal posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
accept the position of the Government ; 
tome it is entirely satisfactory. I do 
not think an army of 14,000 or forced 
labour will be required. I believe the 
railway will do more to prevent slavery 
in Central Africa than all the squad- 
rons we have had there, at an ex- 
penditure of £200,000 a year, for 
more than a quarter of a century. I do not 
anticipate any of the dangers the right 
hon. Gentleman anticipates, but I say 
upon him a moral responsibility is im- 
posed to tell us whether he has changed 
his mind in regard to these evils which 
he foresees and predicts. If he had come 
forward and told us that on further con- 
sideration he had changed his mind, we 
should have nothing to say. A man 
would be a fool who did not change his 
mind when he had information which 
justified the change, and I have not the 
slightest intention of blaming the right 
hon. Gentleman for changing his mind if 
he tells us he has done so upon sufficient 
ground. He, however, tells us he has 
not changed his mind; and yet he is 
deliberately participating in a_ policy 
which he has declared would be followed 
by these tremendous evils. What is the 

al situation? The right hon. Gentle- 


le 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman said = is in a minority in his own Govern- 


this railway could not be made without 
the employment of forced labour, without 
the employment of what I showed to be 
an army of 14,000 men, and that it 
would do more to promote slavery than 
I asked him whether he 


ment. He retains his own opinion, he 
is outnumbered, and he accepts the 
opinion of his colleagues. Even that is 
not a criminal offence. I suppose any- 
body who knows anything about Govern- 
ments or about the proceedings of any 





Mr. Chamberlain. 
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number of men who agree to work to- 
gether for a general policy knows per- 
fectly well there are many occasions on 
which there must be difference of opinion 
and on which the minority must yield to 
the majority. But the question, the only 
question for the consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Committee is whether the issues in this 
case are of sufficient importance to justify 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in taking 
up a decided position. I have pointed 
out what the issues are. According to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer you are 
going by this Vote, to which he is still 
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against the railway in the past, had now, 
through the voice of the Under Secretary, 
announced that the railway was to be 
made, and without a single estimate or 
statement as to‘one farthing of the 
expenditure ?’ How could the country 
be expected to pay money to the 
company until the question of the 
Roman Catholic claims had been disposed 
of? One of the conditions of the evacu- 
ation by the company was that 


“the Government did not intend to take upon 
themselves any of the liabilities incurred by 
the company or its agents in respect to Uganda, 
| —Africa 1, 1893, p. 22.” 





ee 


opposed, but on which he has been over- | 
, _ ,-borne by his colleagues in the Cabinet— | T4.¢ words were used because of the 


you are going to promote slavery in| existence of the very liabilities which 
the Government now admitted that M. 


| 
Africa ; you are going to involve this| 


“Sagainst this proposal. 


~The other point was the question of the 





country in the expenditure necessary to| Waddington,-the French Ambassador, 


send an army to make the railway 
and to guard the railway; and you 
are going deliberately to make this rail- 
way, knowing you can only make it 
with the assistance of forced labour. 


If the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
thinks there are minor questions which | 
he may properly subordinate to the) 


major question of keeping his Party 
together, that is a matter for himself 


alone, and we only take notice of the) 


But I have pointed out that, so | they were still under discussion. It was 


result. 
far from his speech being an answer to| 
my questions, he has deliberately ignored | 
every one of those questions. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made a most! 
admirable speech against the Vote. It 
only remained for the right hon. Gentle- | 
man to follow up his speech by voting | 
in the lobby with the hon. Member for | 
Northampton, and he hoped that he, 
would take with him the Chief Secretary, | 
who appeared to be thoroughly enjoy-_ 
ing the Debate. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not mentioned the 
grounds on which the hon. Member for | 
Northampton and others were voting 
The main point 
against the grant to the company was 
the question of the Catholic claims, to 
which not one reference had been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though in itself it was fatal to the Vote. 


railway on its merits, Would the 
country believe that the Government 
which had made such violent speeches 


| pressed for compensation, in respect 
of these Roman Catholic claims, for the 
‘acts of Capain Lugard, who was the 
‘agent of the company. In the first 
‘interview Lord Rosebery took very 
strong ground against the French 
Government, though he toned down his 
language later. Since November 8, 
1893, no statement had been made by 
‘the Government in reference to these 
‘Roman Catholic claims, except that 
known from private sources that two 
successive missions had been sent to 


| Uganda by the Government to consider 


these claims. Yet the House had never 
been told what those Reports were or 
what was the amount of money for 


which the French Government asked. ~ 


It was monstrous that the House 
should be called upon to vote this 
money in the circumstances. What 
was the war in which those damages 
were incurred? He was not going to 
assume that there were any damages 
for which this country ought to 
be liable. The case of Captain Lugard 
had been laid before Parliament, and in 
his statement it was said that the 
French bishops served out breechloaders 
for the purpose of continuing the war, 
and that they got what they deserved. 
Captain Lugard went on to tell the 


company— 


“for the rest, the large amount of ivory ca 
tured by us in the war will largely indemanily 
the com *s expenses in connection with the 
fighting.’’—Africa 2, 1893, p. 65. 
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Therefore Parliament had a lien on this 
money, and they ought not to part with 
it to the company until the question of 
the Roman Catholic claims had been 
settled. Dealing next with the project 
of the railway, he said that he was not 
opposed, like his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton, in all circum- 
stances to an extension of Imperial 
responsibilities, because he believed it 
was a wise thing for this country to 
incur responsibilities, and to accept 
territory on coasts where it could carry 
on trade. But here the Government 
were going to make a railway to which] 
they had been long opposed, though 
there was not a farthing taken in the 
Vote towards its construction, nor was 
the smallest estimate for work laid 
before the House. The Government had 
an estimate two years ago in the Report 
of the Mombasa Railway Survey. Did 
they mean to accept the estimate there 
given, or was it to be less or more than 
the cost suggested in that Report? On 
a former occasion the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that there was no 
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trade in the country, and the right 


hon. Gentleman quoted Captain Lugard. 
Sir Gerald Portal could also be quoted 
to the effect that there was no slave 
trade in Uganda. The market for the 
slaves was in Zanzibar and Pemba, and 
the slaves came through the German 
sphere of influence from the British 
Protectorate in Nyassaland. Although 
Sir Gerald Portal went to Uganda with 
a foregone conclusion in favour of a rail- 
way and annexation, he reported that 
there was no trade, and that there would 
not be any trade, there. Something had 
been said in favour of the climate, but 
he reminded those hon. Members who 
supported Uganda for its climate, that 
Sir Gerald Portal and many officers had 


fact which showed, not only that Euro- 
pean children could not be reared there, 
but that it was a dangerous climate even 
for hardy European soldiers who went 
there in the prime of life. Did hon. 
Members remember the words of General 
Gordon with reference to the whole of 
the equatorial provinces, including 
Uganda? General Gordon said :— 


“There can be no trade, for they have nothing 
to exchange for goods. Poor creatures! They + 
would like to be left alone.” 
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Those were Gordon’s words of testimony 
at the end of his second term of office 
as Governor General of the Sudan. Sir 
Gerald Portal pointed out in connec- 
tion with the railroad that there 
were no natural means of communi- 
cation to Uganda through the sphere 
now being made into Protectorates. 
This new Protectorate was not on 
the natural road to Uganda at all. 
In the War Office Report of September, 
1892, it was stated that the natural 
means of communication—the natural 
approach to Uganda—had always been by 
water through the German territory. 
This was the shorter route in time and 
the easiest, as it was the old-established 
trade route. We were now trying to 
develop trade through a sterile and 
hostile country by artificial means of 
communication. It never paid, however, 
to drive trade away from its natural 
route, and it would not pay now. With 
regard to the slave trade and the making 
of the railway, enough had been said 
that evening. He would, however, re- 
mind the House that another great 
African power had tried making railways 
in Africa, and had been nearly ruined by 
Mit. He referred to the Congo Free 
State. He was glad that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had watched that 
experiment. The Belgian Government 
which, at the wish of the King of the 
Belgians, had promoted the union of the 
Congo Free State with the Belgian 
Crown, had been obliged to abandon its 
great measure, to amend the Belgian 
Constitution, because of the ruin caused 
to the finances of the Congo Free State 
through the making of the railway. 
Her Majesty’s Government had told the 
Committee nothing as to what the 
‘Uganda Railway was to cost. In the 
Report on the cost of the Mombasa rail- 
way, the initial cost was alone stated to 
be £2,240,000. That was not the total 
amount that would have to be paid or 
guaranteed, and there was, besides, an 
admitted loss upon the working expenses. 
Moreover, the line was found to be 
shorter than was originally supposed ; 
yet, such were the difficulties met with 
in its construction that the cost would be 
what he had stated, plus the loss on the 
working expenses ; and there would be a 
loss which was estimated at pages 60 to 
+62 of the Report. It was said that the 
line was to be made by labour imported 
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from India, and not a single man was to 
be employed from that part of Africa. 
From a pure question of £8. d., it was 
said that every man employed on that 
railway must be brought from India and 
must be selected from certain parts of 
India. And, not only so, but they were 
to be protected by an armed force, which 
would at least have to be considerable, 
and would have to be employed during 
the whole time of the construction of the 
line. The railway would run through 
the territory of the Masai, who might 
perhaps recover their former pluck and 
fight again as they fought before. It 
was monstrous that the House of Com- 
mons should be asked, not exactly tospend 
the money on making the railway, for 
this they were not at present asked to do, 
but, as it were, implicity to sanction the 
railway by that night’s Debate, so that 
Votes might be asked for on account of 
It 
had been said in the Debate that evening 
that it was generally understood that the 
railway was to be made, but some Mem- 
bers of the House would, like himself, 
protest as strongly as possibly against 
this course. He did so in no little 
England spirit. He was not in favour 
of a universal restriction of our re- 
sponsibilities, but he was in favour of 
restricting them in the interior of Africa. 
He was convinced that we should never 
see our money back, and he would never 
cease to protest against the whole of this 
Uganda business. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) did not think it would 
be necessary for him to defend the 
Government either against their recalci- 
trant supporters or against their Leader 
in the House of Commons. He thought 
that they might congratulate themselves 
and the country that the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government was not con- 
trolled by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There wereagood many state- 
ments just made by the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean,which came upon 
him with surprise and which he proposed 
briefly to deal with. But, first, he would 
ask the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to give the Committee some more 
definite statement in regard to the 
administration of the ten-mile strip, 
which was at present a British Pro- 
tectorate, which was in the strange 
position of being a portion of Zanzibar, 
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a British Protectorate, and yet was under 
concession from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
to the British East Africa Company. 
If he understood the Under Secretary 
correctly, it was intended to sever the 
connection which now existed between 
the Zanzibar Island Protectorate and 
the Zanzibar ten-mile strip. It was 
important to do it for this reason, be- 
cause in the Zanzibar Protectorate all 
treaties with foreign countries run, 
with the various complicated jurisdic- 
dictions of foreign consuls towards their 
own subjects and towards their protected 
followers. This matter was of great im- 
portance—nay, almostof vitalimportance. 
We ought to get rid of these treaties, 
and free ourselves of these responsibilies 
as far as the ten-mile strip goes. There- 
fore he asked whether the ten-mile strip 
was to remain a portion of the Zanzibar 
Protectorate or was to form a portion of 
the new Protectorate which would cover 
the whole district from the coast up to 
the lake. He further desired to ask 
whether the new Protectorate was to be 
under the control of our Consul 
General at Zanzibar, or was it to 
be a_ separate Protectorate? That 
at Uganda now was a_ separate 
one — it reported directly to the 
Foreign Office; and the Commissioner 
was in no way responsible to, and did 
not report to, Mr. Harding at Zanzibar~ 
Was it contemplated to make this new 
Protectorate subsidiary to that at Zanzi- 
bar, or was it contemplated to establish 
an independent Protectorate? He 
thought the Government would be well- 
advised if they were to establish a totally 
independent one. The interests of that 
part of Africa were different from 
those of the islands, which, besides, 
was a very inconvenient place from 
which to administer the new Pro- 
tectorate. It was not as healthy as 
Mombasa, which would be much more 
convenient, and would be the starting- 
point and basis of the railway. There- 
fore, it would be desirable that the 
official in charge of the new Protector- 
ate should have his headquarters there, 
instead of on an island 30 or 40 miles 
away from the mainland. With regard 
to the proposed payment of £50,000, it 
was not for him to say it was too large, 
nor was it incumbent on him to say 
it was too small ; but, speaking for others 
as well as himself, he might say that they 
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considered it a not unfair sum under the 

circumstances togivetothe Company, and, 

therefore, Her Majesty’s Government in 

proposing it would have the support of 
“the Opposition. But he must enter one 

caveat against the great delay there had 

been in arriving at a settlement of the 

question. In this respect the Govern- 

ment had acted rather unfairly against 
—the Company. The Company gave notice 
in July 1892—three years ago—that 
they were going to withdraw, and from 
that time onwards it had been evident 
that the position of the Company was 
untenable. Over and over again the 
Company asked the Government to sub- 
mit the question to arbitration, and over 
and over again the Government refused. 
The proceedings were dragged out to 
great length, and the Company had some 
ground of complaint as todelay. At all 
events, now that an agreement had been 
come to, it would only be fair to the 
Company to bring matters to a conclu- 
sion as soon as this Vote was passed. It 
was not fair to the Company and their 
servants that they should have to carry 
on the administration with a rope round 
their necks. Another point he desired to 
mention was that of the Catholic claims. 
He had no official knowledge of what had 
been going on since 1892 ; but he could 
not help thinking that the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not referred) 


to them in any way indicated that thel 


Government had decided not to meet) 
them. [SirC. Dike: “ They are under 
discussion in Paris.”] That might be, 
but still he should be much surprised i 
the Government were to say they still 
considered the question an open one. 
He could not help thinking the Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that 
what the Roman Catholics had suffered 
was, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
due to their own action. The most im 
portant point of all was the announce- 
ment made as to the construction of 
railway. He could not conceive how 
it would be possible, except at an 
extravagant cost, to retain our position 
~_in Uganda without constructing a rail 
way. From Mr. Stanley to Colone 
Colvile the chain of evidence in favou 
of a railway was unbroken. The right 
hon. Baronet opposite talked about 
difficulties in making it, and of navvies 
and plate-layers defended by an army. 
But what happened in the case of the 
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is their report.”] He had read it through 
twice that day, and did not find any state- 
ments bearing out the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He did not find any- 
thing in the report of the Railway 
Survey to that effect, but he found 
this :— 

‘* The line as recommended is a good one. . . . 
There are no great, or even serious, difficulties 


to be overcome. . . . The work over the greater 
portion is of a very easy nature.” 


The fact that the survey party had not 
only traversed the whole of the ground 
along which it was proposed to make 
the railway, but had considered other 
possible lines of route, without the pro- 
tection of soldiers with rifles posted 
every 100 yards, was absolute proof that 
the railway could be made wichout any 
difficulty or fear of attack on the part of 
the natives. The Report, from begin- 
ning to end, showed that the line would 
be a fairly easy line to make from an 
engineering point of view, and would 
be as cheap a line to make as many 
Indian lines had been. With regard to 
forced labour, the whole of the estimates 
of the survey of the line were based on 
the introduction of Indian coolie labour. 
The strategical necessity for making the 
line was generally admitted. The hon. 
Member for Northampton, in a certain 
periodical for which he was responsible, 
said :— 


‘Without a railway our annexation of 
Uganda is criminal folly, and contrary to the 
first elements of military strategy.” 


The commercial advantages of the rail- 
way could not be doubted. Every im- 
portant Chamber of Commerce which 
considered! this question two years ago 
passed resolutions in favour of the line 
being made, expecting to derive com- 
mercial advantages from it. Sir Gerald 
Portal, on page 37 of the Blue Book, 
said :— 

“The prospect of the creation of profitable 
British trade, the suppression of internecine 
religious war, the control of the Lake District 
and the Upper Waters of the Nile are our only 
hope of killing the slave trade within a reason- 
able time. All resolves itself into the important 
and overshadowing question of transport 
communication ; ” 


and he pointed out that the only thing 
to be done was to make a railway. This 
was our own British Commissioner, sent 
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out to inquire into the matter. For 
himself, there was one matter to which 
he attached more importance—the carry- 
ing out of our obligations to foreign 
countries. By the first Article of the 
Brussels Act all the Powers agreed that 
the best means of stopping the slave 
trade was to promote railways from the 
coast line into the interior, so as to 
strike a blow at the slave traders and 
raiders to be found there. The French 
had already two railways in their Pro- 
tectorate of Senegal ; the Germans were 
making a railway in their sphere of in- 
fluence in East Africa; the Portuguese 
were making a railway on the West 
Coast of Africa; and the Congo Free 
State was making a railway within its 
territories. Although we were the fore- 
most nation in promoting the Conference 
which resulted in the Brussels Act, until 
that day we had declined to take any 
step in furtherance of the first Article. 
The right hon. Gentleman pooh-poohed the 
idea of the railway being able to stop the 
traffic in slaves. But the map issued 
with the Report of the Railway Survey 
marked out the slave caravan routes, 
and showed there were no fewer than 
three ‘routes running from Victoria 
Nyanza to the East Coast alongside of 
which the proposed railway would run. 
It was obvious that if the railway was 
once built we should be able to stop the 
caravans of slaves carrying down ivory 
to the coast, because the railway carriage 
would be so much cheaper than con- 
—veyance by slaves. There was nothing 
so expensive as human porterage. The 
human being walked more slowly than 
any other animal, he carried less, he ate 
more, and fell more easily a prey to the 
climate. For these reasons and for 
many others he entirely approved of the 
proposal to construct this line. In con- 
clusion, he could only express his regret 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
see their way to include in the Vote 
some sum which might be taken as a 
first instalment towards carrying out 
their intentions in this matter. 

*Sir E. GREY : In reply to the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean and the hon. Member opposite 
I can only say that I can promise that 
as soon as the formalities connected with 
surrender of the Company’s Charter are 
complete the transfer shall take place 
with as little delay as possible. With 
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regard to the question of the protectorate, 
I may point out that the word “ pro- 
tectorate ” is hardly as important as that 
of “administration.” 
a separate protectorate and a separate 
administration. Vitu will remain a 
separate protectorate. The ten-mile 
strip will remain a part of Zanzibar, 
and in that sense would also be a separate — 
protectorate. The intervening country 
between the ten-mile strip and Uganda 
will also become a protectorate ; but these 
three will remain under one administra- 
tion, which is really the important thing. 
There is no change in regard to any 
territory on the further side of Uganda. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked 
whether, as far as the ten-mile strip was 
concerned, the treaties with Zanzibar 
would cease. 

*Sir E. GREY : The ten-mile strip will 
remain a part of Zanzibar and subject to 
the same liabilities as the rest of Zan- 
zibar. With regard to the railways, 
many questions, such as that of the 
gauge, the construction, and the nature 
of the labour, will have to be inquired 
into. No decision upon these has yet 
been come to. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) asked whether the re- 
sults of these inquiries would be commu- 
nicated to Parliament during the present — 
Session. 

*Sir E. GREY: I am unable to say 
at present. I can only say that there 
will be no unnecessary delay. With 
regard to the Roman Catholic claims, 
it is undoubtedly the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government have in recent 
times made an offer to the French 
Government with regard to those claims, 
but no settlement of them has been 
arrived at. In making that offer, how- 
ever, Her Majesty’s Government never 
admitted that on the merits of the case 
they were convinced that there was any 
liability on their part. 
offer as a simple act of good will to the 
French Government, and in deference to 
the views which had been put forward 
by that Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government offered in respect of those 
claims not as large a sum as hon. Mem- 
bers appear to suppose as part of the 
general settlement. The Committee will 
surely admit that in such circumstances 
the questions could only be settled 
by mutual consent. The fact that 


3C 


Uganda remains — 


They made that 
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you are prepared to make concessions 
as an act of good will is not necessarily 
an admission that you are convinced of 
the merits of the point of view of the 
other Government. I hope that in 
future negotiations both the French 
Government and Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will be ready, from time to 
time, to take into consideration the 
points of view of each other which they 
might not themselves be able to accept, 
because they recognised that mutual 
concessions were necessary to a satisfac- 
tory settlement. The position as regards 
these claims will not be altered by this 


—vote or by this transfer. The Committee 


will not be justified in holding the East 
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that at the present time he is in revolt, 
or that we are preparing to have any 
difficulty with him, or that we expect 
them to occur. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, the Debate had taken 
such a much wider scope than the mere 
question of the Vote to the Company, 
that he hoped he would not be out of 
touch with the Committee if he confined 
himself to that question. He was fully 
aware of the jealous caution—the justi- 
fiable caution—with which that House, 
or the Committee of it, regarded a Mem- 
ber who took part in a Debate involving 
important public issues, and who at the 
same time might be considered to have 
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Africa Company responsible unless, afterpersonal interests in the matter, whether 


careful inquiry, you are convinced on 
the very clearest evidence that, un- 
doubtedly, Captain Lugard had made 
such mistakes that the Company which 
had employed him could fairly be held 
liable for damage done which might 
have been averted. At the time this 
damage was caused Captain Lugard 
was undoubtedly in a very critical situ- 
tion. I do not know that it is too 
much to say that he was in personal 
danger, and for a time, at any rate, it 
seemed doubtful which way things 


“would go; all his resources were needed 


| 


™ responsible. 


to retain his position and some such 
questions as this arises: Could he 
in that crisis have given more pro- 
tection than he did to the property of 
Roman Catholic missions? In deference 
to the view of the French Government, 
we may be willing to make an offer when 
they put forward the claim that Captain 
Lugard might have done more to avert 
the damage that was done ; but it would 
not be fair to Captain Lugard, or to the 
Company that employed him, to say that 
in a crisis like that he might have done 
things which he did not do, or that he 
did things which he ought not to have 
done, unless you have far clearer evi- 
dence than we possess. The sum in ques- 
tion is nothing like as large a proportion 
as the half of this Vote, and I think the 
Committee will admit that it would not 
be fair to delay the settlement with the 
East Africa Company, or to hold them 
I should like to relieve they 
apprehension of the hon. Member for 
Northampton by saying that, no doubt 
there is a considerable chief of the name 
Mbarak bin Rashid, but it is not true 


they were his own or whether they 
belonged to a body of individuals whom 
he represented. It had not been a con- 
genial task on former occasions to find 
himself in this position, knowing as he 
had done the motives which hadanimated 
this Company frum its inception, knowing 
the high character and the patriotism of 
the men who started it—many of them 
men who had rendered long and distin- 
guished service to their Queen and 
country ; knowing the loyalty to those 
motives with which they had carried it 
on, and the patience and self-sacrifice, 
and the untiring energy with which they 
had worked through a long course of 
misrepresentation and undeserved diffi- 
culties ; knowing and feeling these things 
deeply—it had not been an agreeable 
position to find himself fettered in the 
full expression of defence and vindica- 
tion of the Company by the considera- 
tions to which he had alluded. But now 
that a settlement—of sorts—had been 
arrived at, he hoped that the Committee 
would generously discharge him of these 
suspicions; and as he happened to occupy 


any, he would humbly beg hon. Mem- 

rs not to allow any deficiencies on his 
part to discount the merits of the case he 
desired to lay before them. That 
case was not confined to a justification 
of the Vote under notice, it was a protest 
against the whole spirit in which the 
Company had been treated by the Gov- 
rernment. He might say at once that 
the Company were far from satisfied 
with the compensation now being 
granted. He would deal with that part 


ns of responsibility to the Com- 





Sir EB. Grey. 


of the subject later, and would turn at 
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once to certain specific points on which 
the Company had been attacked in this 
Debate, and a few days ago in another 
place. On the whole he had no reason 
to complain of the tone and matter of 
the speech delivered by the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs on that occasion. 
But if anyone could read the Company’s 
protracted correspondence and negotia- 
tions with the Foreign Office they would 
see at once a great contrast between the 
Under Secretary’s speech and the tone 
of that correspondence The latter was 
egy with a spirit of carping, be- 
“littling suspicion and jealousy which 
had, throughout the whole career of this 
East African enterprise, dogged every 
step of their dealings with the Foreign 
Office. And they especially complained 
of a speech recently made by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords on the 
<23td of May, and he would keep that 
’ speech in view in dealing with the points 
raised in this Debate, because it was 
a fair embodiment of the prejudices 
which had been manufactured and 
fostered to the end, against the proceed- 
ings of the Company—prejudices of 
which they bitterly complained as unjust 
and uncalled for, and of which it was his 
bounden duty to endeavour to disabuse 
the minds of hon. Members and of the 
people whom they represented. On the 
subject of the French claims for the 
Catholics in Uganda, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had tried to make some- 
thing, he had been so fully answered by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
that it was unnecessary for him (the 
speaker) to do more than say, on behalf 
of the Company, that no charges had ever 
been brought against them, no represen- 
tations ever had been made to them by 
the Government on this score. If any 
inquiry had been held it had been done 
behind their (the Company’s) back ; and 
the Company was ready and willing at 
any moment to meet any vestige of a 
charge that could be brought. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer blamed 
the Company for going into Uganda, 
and the hon. Member for Northampton 
abused them because they had not 
sufficient capital to stay there. On the 
first point, too, the Prime Minister had 
said of his Government :— 


“We, on our part, would have been satisfied 
to proceed much more slowly and much more 


VOL. XXXIV. [rourTH szRiEs.] 
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economically, if we had not been pushed into 
| the competition of the race. And therefore we 
| have been forced into Central Africa.’’ 

|But could any words describe with 
greater force or fidelity the case not of 
‘the Government. but of the Company 1 
‘They were formed for limited and 
\definite objects, with a capital as he 
had said commensurate with the scope of 
their original undertaking. They cer- 
tainly should have been better “ satisfied 
to proceed much more slowly,” but the 
energies and capital of the Company 
|were “pushed into the competition of 


‘the race” in order to save East Africa 


for England. This extension of operations 
arose not out of land hunger or any avari- 
cious motives, but through the force of poli- 
tical exigencies, which the Company had 
recognised, patriotically, but to their cost. 
The Company underitsoriginal Concession 
and Charter were required to administer 
a coastline of only 150 miles, and the 
limited sphere of British influence as 
then defined by International Agree- 
ment. 
promoted by commercial rivalry, of the 
neighbouring German company (then 
established to the north as well as 


striving to hem in the British Com- 
pany and shut England out from gain- 
ing access to Uganda and the sources 
of the Nile, that forced the Company, 
prematurely, perhaps, but successfully, 
to establish Great Britain’s claims to 
those regions, and to bring about a re- 
adjustment of the respective spheres of 
British and German influence, thus free- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government for all 
time from the jealous rivalry of a great 
Power—in other respects, he was glad 
to say, a great friendly Power—a rivalry 
which powerfully opposed itself to Eng- 
lish claims in the earlier years of the 
Company’s existence. Now, on the 
question of the Company’s capital, the 
hon. Member for Northampton had 
sneered at its insufficiency, and the Prime 
Minister animadverted on the same 
subject when the latter, at least, 
must have known that it was the 
opposition and difficulties placed in their 
way by the Government, and specifically 
the fear and reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to declare their intentions with 
regard to Uganda and the railway that 
had made it useless for the Company to 
ask for more capital. Had Her Majesty’s 
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Government merely guaranteed the|they assist the Company in the least? 
interest on a railway to be constructed | No, they must have known the national 
from Mombasa to Lake Victoria—a sum | exigencies of the position, they must 
not exceeding £60,000 per annum—had | have known the Company were doing 
they taken this step which they have their work, but they hampered the Com- 


now announced, at an earlier date, the) 


capital would have been provided by the 
Company as necessary to hold and ad- 
minister Uganda and. the vast territor 
acquired by the Company, an arrange- 
ment that would certainly have effected 
a considerable saving to Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. He must certainly congratu- 
late the Government on making a very 
sharp bargain with the Company when 
they settled the price before announcing 
—~their intention to construct the railway. 
The property they bought would at 
Twelve o'clock to-night be worth double 
what it was when the Company ac- 
cepted their offer. It was very clever ; 
but was it the way in which an 
English Government should deal with 
‘a great national English enterprise ? 
The Company had sufficient capital for 


pany in a hundred ways, and they now 
were loth to acknowledge who it was 
that did that work of which they were 
now reaping the fruits. The noble Lord 
'said—speaking, forsooth ! for the Govern- 
ment—that it was “the enthusiasm of 
the nations for dividing that continent 
that put us—” the Government—“ so 
far.” To whom did the pronoun 
apply? To the Government? No; to 
the Company who had been made the 
corpus vile of this experiment in the 
‘enthusiasm of nations,” and it was 
the English Government and the English 
nation who had reaped the benefits of it. 
He was not complaining of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in acquiring 
the direct administration of British 
|East Africa. On the assumption of the 
British Protectorate over Zanzibar in 





the original scope of their enterprise: it|1890 Her Majesty's Consul General 
was the larger area they were compelled | virtually assumed the powers of the 
to embrace, and compelled by public | Sultan, and the position of the Company 
opinion and by national interests | thereupon so changed as to render the 
and national honour, which made|existence of dual control unnecessary 
wtheir capital insufficient. Side by side | and calculated to create friction between 
with the British East Africa Com-| Her Majesty’s representative and the 
pany the German Company received, |Company’s administrator in East Africa. 
by way of subsidy, a guarantee on a| What the Company did resent was the 
loan of £500,000, and a grant of|unmerited depreciation of the Com- 
£30,000 a year, and the Italian Govern-| pany’s services which distinguished the 


ment had paid all the expenses of their | 


enterprise. The British East Africa 
Company received nothing. They did 
not ask for anything. And yet the 
Company stood in the place of the British 
Government. Upon them depended 
the guardianship not of their own 
interests but of the whole national 
interests of England in thé partition of 
that important portion of Africa. It 
was not the case of a company extending 
an existing sphere and taking in large 
gold-bearing territories. The Company 
knew it was a poor country; they knew 
it was an isolated position ; the knew it 
was their mission to place the wedge of 
British power in that position, trusting 
that the British Government would take 
their part in driving it in so as to 
become an effective location where it 
was most necessary, both with regard to 
“the North and South of Africa. Did 
the .Government take their part? Did 


Mr. Burdett- Coutts. 


language and attitude of Ministers 
and officials in effecting a settlement 
‘so willingly facilitated by the directors. 
The Company had been charged with 
being solely a commercial Company, 
animated by commercial, mercenary, and 
personal motives, rather than a company 
which had been guided throughout its 
career by political, humanitarian, and 
patriotic objects. Now there was in the 
office of the Company a letter from Lord 
Kimberley, dated the 14th of November 
last, in which there occurred the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“There is a marked difference between the work 
of other chartered companies in Africa, in which 
the commercial element is a prominent feature, 


and that of the East Africa Company, in which 
that element has hitherto scarcely existed.” 


Who was the Foreign 


responsible 
Minister of this country, when in spite 
f that letter from the nominal occupant 
f that office, the noble Lord at the head 
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of the Government sneered at the Com- 
pany as a— 

“commercial Company which had expressed 
its willingness to take its dividends in philan- 
thropy, but when it came to discuss the question 
of evacuation, was not satisfied with that 
remuneration.” 

His Lordship must have known 
that the Company had received no 
dividends, that they were asking for 
none, and that on the present arrange, 
ment they were losing more than half of 
their capital, and had definitively agreed 
three months ago to that arrangement. 
They had been accused by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government of 
delay. He had something to say on this 
question of delay. The noble Lord 
stated that he felt purged of any respon- 
sibility for the long and, to the Com- 
pany costly delay, of coming to an 
arrangement, and by implication that 
some of that responsibility attached to 
the Company. But the noble Lord 
knew that for the last three years they 
had been willing to retire ever since 
July 30, 1892, when they submitted a 
proposal to Lord Salisbury, which he 


thought of sufficient importance to sub- 
mit to Sir Gerald Portal in Africa and 


to ask for a telegraphic reply. What 
that reply was had never been made 
known, for shortly after the Seals of 
Office were transferred to the present 
Prime Minister. Again, a year later, 
in May, 1893, they approached the 
Foreign Office with a committee of 
shareholders. The Foreign Office said 
that they must make a definite offer 
and they made the offer to take 
10s. 6d. in the £ of their expenditure up 
~to that date. They were encouraged to 
believe that that offer would be accepted. 
But there followed a whole year of fruit- 
less and unnecessary delay, at the end 
of which the shareholders, having borne 
the great cost of maintaining the country 
for a year after that offer was made, 
had no alternative but to withdraw it. 
There was no assurance of further com- 
pensation to meet the cost they were being 
put to. Then the Government, having 


declared its Protectorate over Uganda, | 
‘bodily, a sum of £612,281. 


made an offer—an offer so indefinite in 
its terms and so at variance with their 
former expressed intentions that it took 


another three months of weary negotia- | 
tion before they found out what it really | 
~was. And now, after depriving the 
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Company of the use of the money which 
they would have had for two years, had 
it been paid in 1893, and after putting 
them to the enormous extra expense of 
maintaining the country for those two 
years, the Government made an offer 


which was less than their former offer by ~_, 


reason of the great cost of those two 
years. Insufficient as the directors 
deemed the offer, they accepted it last 
March. It was now the middle of 
June, and no steps had been taken till 
now. He did not think, therefore, that 
it was competent for the Government 
or any of their critics to accuse the 
Company of delay. But there was the 
more serious innuendo of the Prime 
Minister—namely, that the “ Company 
were being paid money without having 
their accounts inquired into.” They had 
asked, they had pleaded, they had pro- 
tested, that their accounts should be in- 
quired into, fully and drastically. They 
asked that they should be inquired into 
by a Committee to be appointed by the 
Foreign Office. That request was re- 
fused. They asked that they should be 
inquired into by arbitration. That was 
the method they wanted; because it ~ 
would have been the fairest, the most 
honest, and the most natural way of 
settling this difficulty. And arbitration 
was refused point blank. What did this 
last refusal mean? What did the refusal 
of arbitration mean in any case, be it of 
commercial disputes, or labour disputes, or 
or legal disputes? Did it not mean that 
the party that refused arbitration was 
afraid of arbitration and desirous of 
doing less than justice to the party that 
claimed it? After these requests and 
refusals, he said it did not lie in the 
mouth of the Prime Minister or of any 
Member of the Government to sug- 
gest that they were being paid money 
without any investigation of their 
accounts. But the suggestion had been 
made, and he proposed to answer it by 
giving the Committee a clear state- 
ment of what those accounts were. 
The Company had spent altogether— 
i.e., it had put into the property which 
the British Government was taking over 
He would 
deduct from this the sum, a very inade- 
quate one, paid to the Company by the 
Government for the last quarter of a 
year ending March 31, 1893, during 
which the Company continued to occupy 
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Uganda at their request, viz., £4,394, 
plus the sum for the stores there which 
they took over—after the Company had 
carried them up—viz., £12,175, making 
together £16,000. Deducting this 
£16,000 from the £612,000, there was 
left the sum of £596,000. Deducting fur- 
ther from this the £58,000 which they 
had paid in rent to the Sultan and had 
collected from the Customs, a sum of 
£538,000 was left, which the Company 
had put into the property now to be taken 
over. He desired to fix the attention of 
the House on this figure of £538,000, 
because the Company were getting in 
return for it £250,000. Now, with 
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regard to this £250,000, only £50,0004 


came before the House, or would be con- 
tributed by the British Government. 
£200,000 was to be paid by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. The distinction between 


the Sultan of Zanzibar and the Britishs 


Government was merely a nominal 
one, but it was perhaps important to 
keep to it in arguing the case, because 
the £200,000 paid by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar did not come out of the pocket 
—of the British taxpayer. It was a sum 
which he received from the German 
Government, which was formerly locked 
up, but which nearly a year ago came 
into the hands of the Foreign Office by 
the passing of the Zanzibar Indemnity 
Bill through this House, and was there 
ready for the Government to use in 
dealing with the Company, which was 
ready at that time, and long before, to 
deal with them. He observed that the 
Prime Minister stated in another place 
that this fund was only freed a few weeks 
before the completion of the present 
arrangement. He could not reconcile 
that statement with the fact that the 
Zanzibar Indemnity Bill passed through 
“this House on July 16, 1894. Now, 
what did the Sultan of Zanzibar, this 
imaginary party to the deal, get in 
return for his £200,000? He got the 
value of £247,000 spent by the com- 
pany,— £161,500 assets, and £85,500 
cost of administration paid for eight 
years, from every penny of which he had 
been relieved. Coming to the £50,000 
which was the subject of this Vote, 
which had to be paid by the taxpayer, 
he asked, what did the Government get 
for that? They got the value, in hard 
cash spent, and putting aside all other 
things, of £269,000. 


Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 
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Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON : How? 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: The value 
of that sum of money which we have 
spent. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON : Thrown 
away ! 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS said, as 
for the money having been thrown away, 
let them consider what this country had 
got for it. When the Company began 
operations it was limited to a narrow 
strip of coastline of 150 miles. As the 
result of these operations, this country, 
instead of being restricted within the 
insignificant sphere reserved to her 
under the international delimitation 
pof Africa in 1886, now 
the Protectorate of Zanzibar, 400 
miles of coastline, with many valu- 
able harbours, and the vast territory 
extending back to the Lake District and 
tthe Nile basin. But there were other 
considerations than the expenditure of 
the £269,000. The free investment by 
the shareholders in what was held out 
to them from the very first as a national 
enterprise, in what had been conducted 
as a national enterprise, and in what the 
nation, and not the shareholders, would 
reap the benefit of—the patriotic spirit 
which called forth these large contribu- 
tions of money, and which was the motive 
which drew into this enterprise the 
greater part of its capital was not 
one that should be sneered and carped 
at. Then there was the loss of more 
than half of the Company’s capital and 
the loss of interest for eight years on the 
capital called up. He might even men- 
tion the loss of life ; for, although in one 
sense that could never be compensated 
for, a more generous treatment at the 
hands of the Government might have 
enabled them to review some of those 
sad cases in the direction of relief to 
relatives who were dependent on those 
lives. Man after man, from the gallant 
young Fenwick de Winton and that dis- 
tinguished officer Captain Mackay, down 
to humbler but not less faithful employés 
of the Company, had in that wild country, 
alone and far from home and friends, 
freely risked and yielded up their lives, 
as Englishmen had in all ages, in order 
that English Empire might be built up 
upon them. And lastly, there was the 
watchful, tedious untiring devotion of a 
body of men in the court of the Com- 
pany, many of them, as he had 
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said, old servants of their country, | could say that the light of hope had not 
tried and trusted in high offices, who! already dawned upon the darkest part 
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had freely given years of their time 
and labour, unpaid, to the great respon- 
sibilities of this enterprise. All these, 
and many other considerations, were 
naturally put aside when the Govern- 
ment began by offering £50,000 for the 
£269,000 the Company had _ spent.) 
They had advised the shareholders to, 
accept that settlement, and the share- 
holders had followed the advice. None 
the less, they left it with confidence to 
public opinion to say what sort of a 
settlement it was, and how far it would 
conduce to the honour and prestige of 
the Government that had made it. For | 
their part, although they were deeply 
concerned for the grievous loss their 
shareholders had been made to suffer, 
they had no reason, in the moment of 
resigning their long and arduous task, to 
be otherwise than proud of what they 
had done. They had opened the centre 
of that unexplored and mysterious con- | 
tinent, the last that was left, to the| 
civilising enterprise and the human- 
ising influences of England. They 
had opened those regions to the 
productions of our  working-classes | 
at home, and ultimately as it would 
prove to the colonisation of our surplus 
population. They had secured to Eng- 
land the key of that broad highway of) 
trade and commerce, aye, and of mercy 
and justice and freedom to the unfortu-| 
nate native tribes, which was bound 


sooner or later to traverse Africa from 


Capetown to Alexandria. They had 
made this path the work of Englishmen ; 
they had made it possible for it to be, , 
if only the old spirit animated their 
successors, the possession of England.) 
They had struck by far the most effective | 
blow that had ever been dealt at a) 
frightful humanabuse—namely, the trafic | 
in human life, which was caused by the 
system of porterage and which was in-| 
sufficiently described as slavery, and of | 
which the districts which they had opened | 
up to the light of day and the ultimate 
blessings of civilisation formed the very | 
nerve-centre. They had made possible | 
the effective accomplishment of a great | 
cause, for which England had made his- | 
toric sacrifices in money and in noble lives. | 
And although it might be many years | 
before the complete fulfilment of these | 
things should have come to pass, no one | 


of Africa, and in future years it would 
be remembered that those who carried ‘it 
there were not the Government who sat 
upon the Benches opposite, but the British 
East Africa Company who had sacrificed 


their own interests to a great public 


and national necessity. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


‘'CHEQUER thought it right to say on 


behalf of the Government that they 
recognised the high motives by which 


the hon. Member who had just sat down 


and his colleagues had been inspired in 
the work in which they had engaged. 
He should be very sorry if those who 
had shared in that work should imagine 
that their motives had been misunder- 
stood or not appreciated by the country. 
He hoped that now the Committee would 
come to a decision upon the question- 
before them. [Cries of “ No.” 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON observed, 
that as yet only two of the Members 
who were opposed to the Vote had been 
able to express their views. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the reason why 
he hoped that a decision would be come 
to without further delay was that it was 
very desirable that progress should be 
made with the second Order on the 
Paper, the Seal Fisheries (North Pacific) 
Bill, which must be passed into law by 
the last day of this month or the first 
day of July. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had been waiting all the 
evening for the purpose of placing cer- 
tain views upon this question before the 
Committee, and unless the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to give another 
evening he should not be induced at the - 
present moment to accede to his appeal. 
He might be permitted to draw atten- 
tion to another line of communication to 
the districts in question, and he did so 
because the principal objection raised to 
the construction of the proposed rail- 
way from Uganda to the coast was on 
the score of expense. It had been a 
matter of surprise to him that in all 
these Debates no attention appeared to 
have been drawn to the great chain 
of lakes which would constitute cer- 
tainly the easiest line of communica- 
tion between these districts and the 
coast. Anyone familiar with the map 
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would be aware that from the mouths of| this assertion, he ventured to inter- 
the Zambesi to Uganda, with one or two| ject a remark, by way of correction, 
gaps, there was a great waterway of/and the hon. Gentleman retorted by 
over 1,200 miles, which not only formed | asking him if he had been in those dis- 
the easiest method of communication | tricts himself and had seen what went 
with Central Africa, but ran through on there. He admitted that he had not, 
the most productive and densely popu-| but he would make this remark: If 
lated portions of the Continent. He/ one’s knowledge of things in this life was 
should like hon. Members to consider! to be limited to everything one had 
whether it would not be simpler and/|seen and nothing else, he ventured to 
more profitable to assist in the develop-| think one would be as narrow-minded on 

—ment of the lake route. The only de- all subjects as the hon. Member for 
fects in the chain of communication were+Northampton was on some. It did not 
two—first, a distance of about 200 miles need that they should have travelled in 
between Uganda and the north end of these districts if they had that modicum 
Lake Tanganyika; and, secondly, at| of education which enabled them to read 
the south end of the lake, about another | the books of authors who had travelled 
200 miles, to Lake Nyassa. That was in the countries of which they wrote. 
about 400 miles which would, no! In regard to the particular country under 
doubt, have to be covered by rail- discussion they had what had been 
way or some other means of land| written of it from his fulness of 
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transport. Then coming to Lake Nyassa, late Commander 
you had, with the exception of the 
Murchison Cataracts on the Shiré River, 
open communication down to the sea. 
The reason why he advanced this propo- 
sition was because there were parties 
who, if the Government would lend their 
aid to the purpose, were willing and able 


knowledge by the 
Cameron, and they had also what 
had been recorded of it by the 
late Captain Stairs in the book recently 
published by Dr. Moloney. He would 
undertake to say that in every one of 
these authorities there would be found the 
most ample corroboration of the propo 





to carry the opening of the great lakes | sitionhe advanced, that, in’the first place, 
into effect, and we would thus, at much|the labour in these districts was not 
less cost and at a much earlier period, forced or slave labour; and, in the 
have free communication with the) second place, that there were tribes in 
richest portions of Central Africa, which | the central districts containing skilled 
would send all their commerce down | workmen, who were also keen traders, and 
by the channel indicated to the coast.| who did an immense amount of more or 
He believed that so far from throwing} less skilled work in the production of 
away £3,000,000 of money, as might|the wealth of their country. In proof 
be the case in the construction of | of the contention that the labour of the 
a railway through a difficult country, | Zanzibarees was not forced labour, the 
thinly populated, and not having any | hon. Member quoted a passage from Dr. 
very great natural wealth, they would! Moloney’s book, in which it was stated 
be able to obtain from the great reservoir! that a few days after the Zanzibaree 
in the districts he had alluded to many porters had gone back to Zanzibar, 
sources of revenue which would|having endured for many months the 
only require a fair amount of! utmost hardship and privations incident 
capital and no very long time to to a long journey which they had under- 
develop. He was anxious not to/|taken across the country, they again 
do anything which would prevent the | enlisted themselves for another journey 
Vote being taken that night ; but there | right across the Central district. There 
were one or two matters to which he| was just one other matter to which he 
—should have liked to refer. On the sub | should like to refer for a moment. The 


ject of slave labour in these districts, for 
instance, the hon. Member for North 
ampton had spoken as if all the labour, 
even that of the Zanzibarees in connec- 
tion with the caravans, was slave labour. 
At the time the hon. Member made 


Mr. Conybeare. 


Leader of the House had that evening, 
as well as on a former occasion, insisted 
upon the exceedingly unhealthy character 
of the district for Europeans, but on page 
93 of the reportof theSurvey, in reference 
to this very district of Uganda, testimony 
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was borne to its healthfulness. It was 
stated that in some parts the climate was 
very similar to the mild European climate 
such as that experienced in the South of 
England, and was remarkably free from 
malarial influences. It was only fair, 
he considered, that this should be stated. 
Heshould have liked to have touched upon 
other points, but he did not wish to 
interfere with the Vote being taken that 
night. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I am bound to 
say that, after the very satisfactory expla- 
nation of the Government to-night, I see 
no reason why we should not come to a 
vote on the proposals they have made. 
I do not intend—and, indeed, the time 
at my disposal would make it impossible 
—to traverse the smaller controversial 
points that have been raised. The re- 
lation between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his colleagues is one 
which, no doubt, is of great interest ; 

~but it is of less interest, after all, than 
the great national cause which is at 
stake, on which the Government have 
at last come to a decision, and on which, 
in my. opinion, they have decided as 
patriotism should recommend. Had I had 
more time at my disposal I should have 
pressed on the Under Secretary the ex- 
treme inconvenience of one part oftheplan 
of the Government—that, namely, of 
leaving the strip of ten miles of terri- 
tory under all the inconveniences which 
attach the extra-territorial system. 
It is the cause of endless inconvenience 
in Egypt, and in every country where it 
“has been tried. Germany, suffering 
under the system, have brought out the 
rights by which that system has been 
kept up; and I would urge on the Gov- 
ernment if possible to follow in this 
respect the German example. With this 
brief indication of my opinions on the 
subject, I will only conclude by pointing 
out to the House that the Government 
are now absolutely pledged to the policy 
of the railroad ; that they must, I pre- 
sume, in the course of the present year, 
bring in a Vote, if it be only a nominal 
Vote, for the railroad ; that it would be 
on that Vote that further discussion 
would properly take place ; and that, so 
far as we on this side of the House are con- 
cerned, we feel that, as the Government 
have gone so far in the direction we 
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have always pressed on them, it would 
be ungrateful on our part if we did not 
support them to carry through, as far as 
is possible at this stage of our proceed- 
ings, the policy they have announced 
to-night. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I beg to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion ; and the Chairman stated that he 
thought the Ayes had it, and on his 
decision being challenged, it appeared to 
him that the Division was frivolously 
claimed, and he directed the Noes to 
stand up in their places, and one Mem- 
ber having stood up, the Chairman 
declared that the Ayes had it. 


Question put accordingly. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON, who. re- 
mained seated and with his hat on, 
asked whether shareholders and directors 
of the East Africa Company would be 
allowed to vote on the Division. 


THe CHAIRMAN: That is not a—— 


question of Order. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness), who also 
remained seated and covered : The last 
time this question came before the 
House, the position of the directors and 
shareholders was considered, and it was 
ruled, I think, by the Speaker that they 
had no right to vote. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: This is not a 
question of Order. It is a question for 
the House to decide. If, after the Divi- 
sion is over, the House thinks it proper 
to order any votes to he struck off, that 
is another matter. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 249 ; 
Noes, 51.—(Division List, No. 121.) 


And, it being after midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Resolution to be reported this day ; 
Committee to sit again this day. 
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On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


An hon. MemBer objected. 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) appealed to the hon. 
Gentleman not to press his objection, as 
the Bill had the day before been ap- 
proved by the Institute of Commanding 
Officers. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) said, he 
would have supported the Bill had it 
not been supported by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield. As it was, he must object. 

Second Reading deferred. 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On the Order for Committee (Pro- 
gress, Clause 1, 30th May), 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY, in answer 
to Mr. Speaker, said, that the Motion 
he wished to make was that the Com- 
mittee be now taken for the purpose of 
passing the Bill through Committee pro 
Jorma, embodying the concerted Amend- 
ments therein, and then reprinting the 
Bill. 


Several hon. Memsers objecting, 


Mr. SPEAKER 


said : 


not advance the Bill one jot. It is not, 
therefore, open to objection. Tt is| 
entirely for the convenience of the 


House, and it is necessary that the Bill 
pass through Committee pro jformd in 
order that the Bill may be reprinted 
with the Amendments. It has been 
held on a former occasion that such a 
matter is not open to objection. 


The House went into Committee on 
the Bill. 


Mr. Joun EL is in the Chair, 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to move, Sir, that you do report 
progress. 

Dr. CLARK appealed to the hon. 
Member not to press his Motion. The 
Scotch Conservative and Unionist Mem- 
bers had agreed with his hon. Friend 
that this was not a contentious measure. 


{COMMONS} 
VOLUNTEERS (MILITARY SERVICE) 
BILL. 
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| *fuzt CHAIRMAN : The question is 
| that I do report progress and ask leave 
| to sit again. . 

| Mr. T. M. HEALY, On a point 
|of order, Sir, I wish to ask you whether, 
| the Speaker having ruled —— 

| *Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
am quite clear upon the point. Objection 
‘having been taken in the manner it has 
| been, it is the duty of the, Chairman to 
| leave the Chair. 

| The House having resumed, 
| *Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY : On apoint 
|of order, Sir, I wish to ask—— 

_ Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There is no 
point of order. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: The point 
of order I wish to put to you, Sir, is 
whether your ruling covers a motion to 
report progress made in{Committee]}by a 
single objector for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the amendments passing through 
| Committee pro formd. 

Mr, T. W. RUSSELL: May I¥ask 
you, Sir, whether it has not been ruled, 
over and over again, that the Speaker 
will not take cognizance of proceedings 

in Committee 4 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is true. 





This is an) 
entirely formal proceeding, and it does | 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES! 
[EXPENSES]. 

Resolution reported. 
| 

| “That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
|ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
| ment, of the expenses incurred by the Board of 
| Trade in the execution of any Act of the present 

Session to make better provision for the Settle- 
| ment of Trade Disputes.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


| LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Water Lona, Bill 
to give Suitors in the Court of Passage 
in the City of Liverpool a right of 
appeal, in certain cases, to the High 
Court from orders made and decisions 
jand directions given by the Registrars 
| and also to make provisions with regard 
|to the jurisdiction of the Court; pre- 
\sented and read the first time; to be 
| read a second time upon Thursday next, 
jand to be printed.—{ Bill 312.] 


| 


House adjourned at any oe minutes 
after 


'welve o’clock. 














An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 14th June 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





GLASGOW CORPORATION AND POLICE 
BILL. 


On the Order for the further con- 
sideration of this Bill, as amended, 


*Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
Moved, in Clause 24, to insert the words 
“subject to the approval of the Secretary 
for Scotland.” 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
said, that although the proposed Amend- 
ment removed much of his objections to 
the clause, he wished to make a few 
observations upon it. At the present 
moment neither the Corporation of 
Glasgow nor any Corporation in Scot- 
land or England had any jurisdiction 
whatever with regard to the Magistrates’ 
Courts or in any way to interfere with 
magistrates in the exercise of their 
jurisdiction. While this clause gave 
power to the Corporation over stipen- 
diary magistrates, it did not give them 
power over citizen magistrates. They 
had no control over the latter. For the 
first time the clause introduced a novelty 
in legislation in giving power to popu- 
larly-elected bodies to interfere with 
magistrates. There was no such power 
in England. In Manchester and in the 
borough of Salford, where there were 
stipendiary magistrates, the justices by 
law had the whole responsibility for the 
administration of justice in the courts, 
and were entitled to make the necessary 
arrangements for holding those courts, 
and to alter the courts not only of the 
stipendiary justices but of the other 
justices. Then, again, by the Stafford- 
shire Potteries Stipendiary Magistrate 
Act, 1871, power was given to the 
magistrate subject to the approval of 
commissioners to make the necessary 
arrangements for holding his court ; and 
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there was a proviso in that Act that, in 
the event of difference, the matter should 
be referred to one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State. The 
most recent Act of all was the Merthyr 
Tydfil Stipendiary Act, 1894. That 
was a case of a stipendiary magistrate 
presiding over a very large area, and the 
Act provided that he should attend his 
court on each day fixed by the Standing 
Joint Committee, subject to the approval 
of one of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, with a proviso that he 
should not be required to attend more 
than four days in each week. Then 
there was no instance in England, any 
more than in Scotland, of any local body 
having the right to interfere in the 
management of the magistrates’ courts. 
He thought, therefore, that in an im- 
portant matter of this kind, cropping up 
for the first time in legislation, that the 
attention of the House should be called 
to the subject. If a precedent were set 
in this case, it might hereafter be sought 
to extend the principle to Ireland, and 
no one could tell what the consequence 
might be of introducing a precedent of 
this kind. The intervention of the 
Secretary for Scotland was, in his 
opinion, absolutely essential, and he 
thought that the Amendment before the 
House would remove a great deal of the 
mischief. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he did not object to the 
adoption of the course that had been 
suggested ; but still no reason had been 
assigned why the promoters of this Bill 
should not have adopted in this case, 
with the alteration of a word or two, 
the provisions of the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act. The Lord Advocate 
had been at some pains to show that 
appointments of stipendiary magistrates 
had been previously dealt with in Private 
Bills ; but that was not the point to be 
met. What he himself urged was that 
in all cases in which Private Bills had 
dealt with matters of this kind the pre- 
cedents already established by public 
legislation had been adhered to. The 
Lord Advocate had given no reason 
why the Corporation of Glasgow alone 
in the United Kingdom should have 
the powers conferred upon them to 
enable them to drive an unfortunate 
magistrate from pillar to post at their 
discretion—a power not conferred upon 
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any other corporation in the country. It 
was, however, understood that the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow had a grudge | 
against a stipendiary magistrate. [An 
HON. MemBer: “ No; he’s dead.”| Well, 
they were afraid of a recurrence of a 
condition of things in which they would 
find a stipendiary magistrate not amen- 
able to their wishes; and, therefore, 
they wished to provide that a stipendiary 
should be at their beck and call. As 
far as he could see, no provision was 
made in the Bill for giving the stipen- 
diary a pension ; and, therefore, he was 
justified in asking the Lord Advocate 
whether this was an intentional omission. 
The Borough Police Act said that sti- 
pendiary magistrates should be entitled | 
to such retiring allowances, having regard 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Is there 
any precedent for not providing a pen- 
sion for a stipendiary magistrate 1 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that there is nothing about pensions in 
this Amendment. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, he presumed the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the College 
Division was moving the Amendments 
on behalf of the promoters of the Bill, 
and therefore he offered no objection to 
them, although he should be con- 
tent to pass the Bill without them, 
and he was not sure whether the 
House would not be prepared to support 
the Bill as it stood ; but he supposed it 
was a case in which compromise was 


advisable. Efforts had been made to 


to their salaries, as were provided in| induce the House to believe that the 
the case of sheriff-substitutes. If the Corporation of Glasgow were guing to 
omission in this case were designed, it | interfere with the due discharge of the 
was one to which attention ought to be! duties of the stipendiary magistrate ; 
drawn. He could not see any object to| but those efforts had not succeeded. 
be served by reducing the magistrate to| All that was asked was that the Cor- 


a position of dependence upon the| 
caprice of the corporation. What was 


done in Glasgow to-day might be applied 
to London to-morrow ; and that a magis- 


trate should be removable from Bow 
Street to the Thames Police Court would 
be a most dangerous power to confer on 
a representative body. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. | 


Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) | 





poration should have power to determine 
the duties the stipendiary magistrate 
was to discharge under this Bill. All 
that the Bill would do would be to give 
the corporation power to ask the stipen- 
diary magistrate to go from one Court 
where there was no business to another 
Court where there were cases waiting 
to be heard. It was a baseless sugges- 
tion that in the carrying out of these 


reminded the right hon. Gentleman | arrangements there would be any inter- 
that this was not a Government Bill,|ference with the proper discharge of 
and he could not say for what reason the | magisterial duties. 

Corporation of Glasgow made no pro-| Mr. H. SMITH (Falkirk) wished to 
vision for a pension for the stipendiary | repudiate the idea that in bringing this 
magistrate ; but it was entirely for them | matter before the House there was any 
to consider whether they should do so desire to attack the Corporation of 
or not. There were two ways in| Glasgow. Nothing could be further 
which you could pay a man. You could! from his own wish, knowing as he did 
either make his salary sufficient to) members of the corporation, and having 
enable him to provide for himself in old received from them great kindness and 
age by saving, or you could pay him a| courtesy for many years. He should 
smaller salary and give him a pension,| have been the last man to support his 
which in that case was only deferred| hon. Friends if he thought that they 
pay. He was not aware of any obli-| meant in any way to reflect upon the 
gation upon public authorities making! integrity and probity of the magistrates 
such appointments to remunerate partly | of Glasgow or the members of the cor- 
by present payment and partly by! poration. All that they endeavoured to 
postponed payments. It was a matter do by the Amendment was to prevent 
for arrangement and bargain between the Corporation of Glasgow, as they 
them and the persons accepting the| would prevent any corporation or public 
appointment whether there should be a| body, from being endowed by Parlia- 
smaller salary and a pension, or a larger| ment with powers that were certainly 
salary without one. liable to be abused, however good and 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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worthy the corporation and its members 
might be. They could not answer for 
the corporation of the future; and, 
however much they might esteem the 
present, they ought not to confer upon 
them powers that were liable to abuse. 
Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie) wished to point out, in 
strong and precise terms, that they were 
not dealing merely with the question 
whether there should be power to ask 
the stipendiary magistrate to go from 
one Court to another, but they were 
dealing with the whole question of the 
regulation of the duties of the stipen- 
diary magistrate. It was that which 
raised the question whether it was 
wise to accept the proposals made 
and to pass them into law. He 
dissented from the views expressed 
by the Member for Mid Lanark, and if 
the House had gone to a Division he 
should have voted against them. It was 
only right and proper that the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow-should be entrusted with 
control over all their paid officials, and 
have discretionary power as to their 
duties. He hoped the Amendment that 
had been moved would be accepted by 


the House. He only intended to express 
his regret that his hon. Friend should 
have imagined that there dwelt in the 
minds of the critics of the measure any 
other sentiment than a general desire to 
make the administration of the law in 
Glasgow as efficient as possible. 


The Amendment having been agreed 
to— 


*Sir C. CAMERON moved the inser- 
tion of similar words in line 7 of the 
same Clause. He said the Amendment 
had the approval of the Corporation of 
the City of Glasgow. He wished to cor- 
rect the suggestion of his hon. Colleague 
that this was proposed in pursuance of 
an arrangement suggested either by the 
Member for Mid Lanark or the Mem- 
ber for Thanet. It had been sug- 
gested at the last Sitting by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin, 
and as it had been already privately 
suggested to himself and the promoters 
of the Bill as an arrangement that would 
meet every reasonable objection, he had 
been authorised, if the proposal were 
made in the course of the Debate, to 
accept it. With regard to the question 
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of pension, he had the authority of the 
Lord Advocate for saying that there 
was no provision for a pension in the 
only case in Scotland in which a sti- 
pendiary magistrate had been appointed. 
He was at a loss to understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
so intensely interested in the concerns 
of Glasgow. He was so solicitous about 
the stipendiary’s pension, so resentful 
of any suggestion to hustle the sti- 
pendiary from court to court. He did 
not know whether theright hon.Gentleman 
intended to renew his opposition on the 
Third Reading ; if so, he recommended 
him to learn something about the 
details of the subject. He had said 
that the cat had been let out of 
the bag, and that the Corporation 
of Glasgow wished to put the screw upon 
thestipendiary. Why, thelate stipendiary 
died two years ago! He was the master 
of the Corporation, and not the Corpora- 
tion master of him. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not know that there was 
a School Board at Glasgow, or what were 
the duties and functions of a Procurator 
Fiscal, and if the Bill must be opposed on 
a Third Reading he should really leave 
his opposition to some one with more 
local knowledge. 

Mr. CALDWELL supported the 
Amendment, saying it was not put 
down in opposition to the Corporation 
of Glasgow as a Corporation, but n 
opposition to the principle that any 
Corporation should possess the powers 
which would be conferred upon the 
Glasgow Corporation by this Bill. If 
the powers proposed were conferred on 
the Corporation of Glasgow, they would 
be sought for by other Corporations. 
The manner in which the Corporation 
of Glasgow discharged its municipal 
duties had nothing to do with the 
question. The clause, as it stood, was 
quite unnecessary as far as conferring 
the powers of an ex officio justice of the 
peace upon the stipendiary were con- 
cerned. The clause, as it stood with 
Amendment, would make tthe sti- 
pendiary magistrate a servant of the 
Corporation. He did not know a case 
in which a stipendiary magistrate was 
at the beck and call of any persons in 
regard to his official duties. It was 
quite necessary that the approval of the 
Secretary for Scotland should be pro- 
vided for, and it was necessary for the 
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dignity and independence of an impor- 
tant judicial officer. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
only rose in consequence of the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Glasgow. He asked what he himself 
knew about Glasgow, and why he was 
so much interested in this subject. He 
did not wish to pose in any false light. 
He explained to the House that he had 
no local knowledge, that he did not re- 
present any interest in Glasgow ; but he 
appealed to the House to adhere to the 
universal practice by which it had 
always been actuated—to maintain the 
independence of the judiciary in any 
appointment sanctioned by an Act of 
Parliament. The hon. Baronet had had 
an opportunity of explaining why this 
important provision had been conspicu- 
ously absent from the Bill. He con- 
fessed he was not at all satisfied with 
the way in which the matter had been 
arranged. He did not wish to reopen the 
controversy ; but the fact remained in 
connection with the appointment of a 
stipendiary at Glasgow that the statu- 
tory safeguards which Parliament had 
inserted in a public Act so recently as 
1892 had been disregarded and omitted 
from the Bill, and a precedent was being 
set which must be extremely dangerous 
and most inconvenient when followed 
in other cases. The Lord Advocate had 
said he was not the draughtsman of the 
Bill. But he would remind him that 
the Chairman of the Select Committee 
stated the previous day that it was on 
the assurance of the Lord Advocate, as 
the head of the Scotch Bar, that the 
Committee passed the Clause. His 
responsibility for the Bill was therefore 
second to no one else’s. If he himself 
found the retiring allowance of the 
stipendiary had been inequitably ad- 
justed he should move that the Bill be 
re-committed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following were read 3° 
passed :— 


and 


Commons REGULATION (BEXHILL) PRro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Commons RecuiaTion (Hauirax) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Mr. Caldwell. 


{COMMONS} 


IncLosurE (CasToR AND AILSWoRTH) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Provi- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 5) Bit. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PRovISIONAL ORDERS 
(Housine or Work1ne Crasszs) B11. 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) Brit. 


The following Bills were considered :— 


InctosurE (Upton St. Leonarps) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Pier AND Harsour PRovISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 3) Brit. 


The following Bills were read 2° and 
committed :— 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 13) Bin. 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 15) Brit. 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(Poor Law) BiLt. 





CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Resolved— 


“That the Resolution of the House of the 
23rd day of May relative to Canal Rates, Tolls, 
and Charges Provisional Order -Bills, and the 
Message from the Lords of the 29th day of May 
signifying their concurrence in the said Resolu- 
tion, be read. That the following Bills be com- 
mitted toa Select Committee of five Members, 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection, 
to be joined with a Committee of the Lords :— 
Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional 
Order [Strabane Canal] Bill. Canal Tolls and 
Charges Provisional Order [Caledonian and 
Crinan Canals] Bill. Canal Tolls and Charges 
Provisional Order [River Ouse (Beds. and 
Hunts.) &c.] Bill. That all Petitions in favour 
of or against the Bills or Orders scheduled thereto 
presented five clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that th» Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves,, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
in favour of or against the Bills, and Counsel 
heard in support of the Bills. That a Message 
be sent to the Lords to acquaint their Lordships 
that the said Bills have been committed to five 
Members of this House, to be joined with a 
Committee of the Lords, and to request that 
their Lordships will be pleased to appoint an 
equal number of Lords to be joined with the 
Members of this House.”’—/Mr. 7. Burt.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FODDER. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office—(1) whether French wheat straw 
is being used at Woolwich ; and (2) if, as 
English hay can be delivered at 72s. 03d. 
and straw at 41s. 4d. per ton, he would 
buy home rather than foreign produce 4 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, 
Hanley): There is no information in the 
War Office as to the source from which 
the straw is supplied ; all that is looked 
to is the quality of the supply sent in. 
As to the second paragraph of the hon. 
and gallant Member’s question, I would 
refer him to the answer given on Febru- 
ary 3, 1893, by the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian to the hon. and gallant 
member for Central Sheffield. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said, that surely the War Office 
could ascertain the source of their 
supplies. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked, whether the War Office went 
upon any definite principle upon these 
matters. Did they give ceterts paribus 
any preference to English labour or 
produce, or did they act upon the rough 
and ready principle of buying everything 
in the cheapest market ? 

Mr. WOODALL said, that the War 
Office thought themselves entitled to 
obtain for the public service the best 
possible articles in precisely the same 
manner as the hon. Member would 
obtain such articles for his own purposes. 

CotonEL LOCKWOOD asked, whe- 
ther, in the matter of labour, the War 
Office did not pay a certain rate of wages 
without inquiring whether they could 
obtain that labour at a cheaper rate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the question on the 


paper. 


SALMON FISHING AT DONAGHADEE, 
COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. M. M‘CARTAN (Down, §.): I 

beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
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attention has been called to the com 
plaints made by the fishermen of Donagha- 
dee, County Down, regarding the licence 
for netting salmon in the sea there ; 
whether he is aware that payment of 
£3 for the annual licence entitles the 
holder to fish only on one side of the 
Donaghadee Lighthouse, and that in 
order to fish to the north and to the 
south of the lighthouse two licences 
costing £6 a year are now required ; 
and whether he will consider the desir- 
ability of allowing the one licence to be 
available within a reasonable distance to 
the north and south of Donaghadee ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Inspectors of Fisheries 
inform me that no complaint has been 
made to them by the fishermen referred 
to regarding the licence for netting 
salmon in the sea. The line to which 
reference is made as “on one side of the 
lighthouse,” forms the division between 
two fishery districts, and under the law, 
licensed nets cannot be fished outside 
the district for which they are licensed. 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to a letter which appeared 
in the Irish papers, headed “ Misery in 
Workhouses,” signed by Sir Philip C. 
Smyly, M.D., chairman of the Irish 
Medical Association, stating that a cir- 
cular letter asking for information had 
been sent to the medical officers of the 
workhouses and workhouse infirmaries 
in Ireland ; whether he is aware that it 
is publicly declared that the replies of 
the medical officers show that in 43 
infirmaries the nursing is entirely in the 
hands of pauper women mostly bur- 
dened with children ; that these women 
have to take charge of serious medical 
and surgical cases, as well as of the 
lunatic patients ; that in 61 infirmaries 
they have charge of paupers both night 
and day; that in 65 the sanitary ar- 
rangements are of the most disgusting 
character imaginable; and that in 43 
of them there are neither plates, knives 
nor forks for the poor inmates to eat 
their food with; and whether, under 
the circumstances, he will consider the 
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desirability of having a public inquiry 
into the condition, working, and the 
general system of workhouses in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have read the 
letter to which reference is made, and 
which contains the statements set forth 
in the question. The Local Government 
Board inform me that they do not con- 
sider that the letter fairly represents the 
actual condition of workhouses in Ire- 
land. The statement that there are 43 
workhouses in which the nursing is 
entirely in the hands of pauper women 
is, the Board points out, absolutely 
without foundation, as there is no 
workhouse infirmary which is not in 
charge of a responsible paid officer. 
There are 641 paid nurses in the 159 
unions in Ireland, who have no duties 
to perform other than the nursing of the 
sick. Nor do the Board think that in 
any case patients suffer from want of 
proper food, and a medical officer is 
entitled to order any description of food 
he thinks fit for patients under his care. 
With regard to sanitation, ventilation, 
&c., medical officers are bound by the 
regulations to report any defects in such 
matters to the guardians, and when they 
do this it is the Board’s invariable prac- 
tice to support their recommendations. 
Much has been done in recent years in 
this direction, and doubtless much still 
remains to be done. The Local Govern- 
ment Board will welcome the efforts of 
any organisation working with the same 
objects, and they only regret that the 
Irish Medical Association have not seen 
their way to supply them with specific 
information upon this subject. The 
Board, however, have brought under the 
notice of their inspectors the alleged 
defects, which will be made the subject 
of detailed inquiry by them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked whether the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been directed to 
the recent inquiry, under the Local 
Government Board, into the case of the 
Athlone Workhouse, where the very 
worst system of nursing was pursued, 
and the most serious results had accrued ; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the appeal which had 
been made to him by the hon. Member 
opposite, and would order some kind of 
public inquiry, either by Royal Commis- 
sion or by a Departmental Committee, 
Mr. M'‘Cartan. 
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to investigate these matters indepen- 
dently altogether of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that his 
attention had been drawn to the state 
of things in the Athlone Workhouse. 
He had watched the state of things in 
the Irish workhouses with much care 
since he had been in Office, and he con- 
fessed that in some instances he had 
found grave reasons for dissatisfaction ; 
but the Local Government Board were 
constantly drawing the attention of the 
Boards of Guardians to their duty in 
this respect, although it was not a very 
light matter to overrule the Boards of 
Guardians. He, however, could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the matter 
was engaging his serious attention. The 
subject called for revision, but what. 
particular form that revision should 
take he could not say at present. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), in 
order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might not be taken by surprise, he 
begged to give notice that he should 
call attention to the subject of work- 
house treatment in Ireland on the Vote 
for the Irish Local Government Board. 


EDISON-SWAN UNITED ELECTRIC 
LIGHT COMPANY. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty if it is the case 
that the Edison-Swan United Electric 
Light Company are executing an Admi- 
ralty order for incandescent lamps at 
their works at Ponders End; whether 
he is aware that a strike began there a 
fortnight ago, of which the object is to 
compel the firm to recognise the standard 
rate of wages; and that one effect of 
this strike has been to bring out of work 
330 women, in addition to about 80 men 
and boys concerned in the strike itself ; 
and what steps the Admiralty propose 
to take to secure action by the company 
on the Resolution of the House of 13th 
February 1891, so far as it is embodied 
in the contract ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-SHutTtte- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
The Edison-Swan Company are supply- 
ing incandescent lamps under an Admi- 
ralty contract. We have no knowledge 
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as to the strike except through the news- 
papers and the Electrical Trades Union. 
The Trades Union have recently com- 
plained that the wages paid by the com- 
pany are contrary to the Resolution of the 
House ; but it was necessary to obtain 
an explanation (received only yesterday) 
of their complaint before any communi- 
cation could be addressed to the com- 
pany, to whom a letter will now be 
sent. 
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of the Board. I am aware that the 
question has been raised whether the 
wife of a person who has contracted 
with the Guardians for the supply of 
| goods does not come within this dis- 
qualification. It appears to me that 
each case must be considered with refer- 
ence to the particular facts, and that 
without those facts no general legal 
opinion would be of much value. 





| 


MARRIED WOMEN AS POOR LAW 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. HENRY COBB (Warwick, 8.E., | 


DESTRUCTION OF INFECTED 
CLOTHING. 
Mr. EDWARD P. O’KELLY (Wick- 
low, E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 


Rugby): I beg to ask the President of to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
the Local Government Board whether | if he is aware that two boxes of clothing 
he is aware that in several instances| belonging to a servant of the Central 
doubts have been raised as to whether a| Hotel, Dublin, who died a few months 





married woman, having no interest in| 
her husband’s business, is disqualified | 
from being elected or from sitting and 
voting as a member of a Board of 
Guardians under Sub-section (e) of Sec- 
tion 46 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, because her husband, either solely 
or as a member of a firm, has a contract 
with the Board for the supply of pro-| 
visions ; whether he is aware that in one 
instance a large firm at Leamington have 
ceased to contract with the Warwick | 
Board of Guardians for the supply of | 
provisions because the wife of the senior | 
partner, having an interest in the busi- | 
ness of the firm, was elected a guardian, 
and doubts were raised under the sub- 
section as to her right to vote, and that 
for some time during the existence of a 
previous contract with the firm she 
abstained from voting ; and whether, as 
the doubts which have been raised upon 
the sub-section are calculated to interfere 
with and restrict trade and to prevent 
married women from performing their 
duties as guardians, he will take the 
opinion of the Law Officers upon the 
point ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Saw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): 
Section 46 (1) (e) of the Local Govern- 
ment Act provides that a person shall 
be disqualified for being a member of a 
Board of Guardians if he is concerned 
in any bargain or contract entered into 
with the Board or participates in the 
profit of any such bargain or contract, 
or of any work done under the authority 





ago of smallpox in a Dublin Hospital, 
were sent by the Central Hotel pro- 
prietors to the deceased woman’s mother, 
a resident of the town of Wicklow ; and 
that the Town Commissioners of Wick- 
low, acting on the advice of Sir Charles 
Cameron, Dublin, burnt the clothing ; 


and (2) will the Local Government Board 


call upon the Dublin Sanitary Authority 
to prosecute the proprietors of the Central 
Hotel under Subsection(3) of Section 142 
of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
and to provide compensation for the burnt 
clothing ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I am informed 
that the facts are as stated in the first 
paragraph. The Local Government Board 
are of opinion that the Wicklow Town 
Commissioners into whose district the 
clothing was sent from an infected area 
were the persons aggrieved by the action 
of the hotel proprietors, and any prose- 
cution under the 142nd Section of the 
Act referred to should be instituted by 
them and not by the Dublin Sanitary 
Authorities. If any compensation is to 
be allowed it should be given by the 
Wicklow authorities, who directed the 
destruction of the clothing. 


MADAGASCAR, 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any information has been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government in 
reference to an alleged intention on the 
part of the French Government to recruit 
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natives of Mashonaland to serve against 
the Hovas in the Madagascar war ; and, 
whether either the High Commissioner 
of South Africa or Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment possess any legal power to 
prevent such recruiting if attempted ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): I am informed that the 
Colonial Office have no information on 
the subject. But it is understood that 
the Crown, by either the High Com- 
missioner or the Secretary of State has 
adequate power to prohibit such recruit- 
ing if it were thought necessary or 
expedient to do so. 


STREET BEGGING. 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancaster, 8.E., 
Heywood): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he has noticed the sentence 
passed by the Blackpool Bench of magis- 
trates last week condemning a woman 
named Mary Ann Kirkham, charged 
with begging in the street, to 28 days’ 
imprisoment with hard labour for the 
offence ; and, whether he can mitigate 
this sentence by reducing the term of 
imprisonment ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): I have received 
a report from the Clerk to the Justices, 
in which it appears that Mary Kirkham 
has three times before been convicted of 
disorderly conduct, and sentenced to 
imprisonment. In these circumstances 
Ido not propose to interfere with her 
punishment. 


DUTCH MILK. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whe- 
ther he can state the quantity of milk 
imported from Holland during the year 
1894, and during the year 1895 to date, 
not being in a condensed form nor steri- 
lised in any way ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
GARDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : 
67,580 gallons of fresh milk and cream 
were imported from Holland during the 
year 1894, and 12,210 gallons have been 


Sir John Gorst. 
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received from the same source in the 
first five months of the present year. I 
may add that the value of these imports 
was £2,835 and £451 respectively, so 
that competition from this quarter is 
really of very trifling dimensions. 
Cotonen LOCKWOOD asked how 
much of the milk so imported from 
Holland was purchased by the Govern- 
ment for the use of Her Majesty’s 
troops ? 
*Mr. GARDNER said, that he was 
unable to answer the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s question. 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received in- 
formation that Russia and China have 
made a treaty by which China is to have 
the Russian guarantee for a Chinese loan 
of £16,000,000, and China is to give 
Russia the right to construct the Trans- 
Siberian railway across Chinese Man- 
churia, and Russia is to have a port in 
Chinese territory south-west of Corea? 

*Sir E. GREY: We understand that 
no arrangement has yet been concluded 
between Russia and China, but I cannot 
make any statement as to negotiations 
which may take place between tnem. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman had 
reason to believe that the statements in 
question were true ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I wish to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man, with reference to the phrase in the 
question, “a territory south-west of 
Corea,” whether the only territory south- 
west of Corea is the Yellow Sea? 

*Sir E. GREY : In answer to the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, I can only say that 
questions addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government about negotiations between 
foreign Powers, are obviously questions 
which it would not be proper to answer. 

Sim E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT, 
who was called upon to “Speak up”: I 
will not press the hon. Gentleman further 
upon the point. With regard to the 
subsidiary question, I wish to ask him 
whether a large portion—({Cries of 
“ Order.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
question does not arise out of the ques- 
tion upon the Paper. 
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TREATY OF BERLIN. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Article 9 of the 
Treaty of Berlin (signed on the 13th 
July 1878), by which the six Powers 
signatory to the Treaty enacted that all 
the old fortresses of Bulgaria should be 
razed at the expense of the Principality 
within one year, or sooner, if possible, 
and that the local Government should 
immediately take steps for their demo- 
lition, has been carried into execution ; 
whether Article 52 of the same Treaty, | 
which declared that all the fortresses and | 
fortifications existing on the banks of the 
Danube from the Iron Gates to its mouth, 
have been carried into execution ; whe- 
ther he can state what fortresses have 
been razed in Bulgaria and on the banks 
of the Danube in execution of these 
Articles of the Treaty ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government held them- 
selves to be under the same obligation in 
regard to these Articles of the Treaty as 
in regard to other Articles thereof ? 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Newton) asked if the hon. Baronet 
would also state if Article 59 of the 
Berlin Treaty relating to Batoum would 
be carried into execution ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I can only answer the 
question on the Paper. The Article re- 
lating to the Bulgarian fortresses is 
Article 11. Both these and the Rou- 
manian fortresses, to which the Treaty | 
of Berlin referred, if not actually razed, | 
were allowed to fall into decay, and have 
ceased to exist. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognise the whole of the Treaty, 
but the extent and degree of the various 
obligations imposed by it, and the mea- 
sure in which they are shared by the 
parties to the Treaty, must be gathered 
from the words of the Treaty itself. 


PAY OF PROVINCIAL TELEGRAPHISTS, 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is now prepared to give a 
final decision to the application made to 
him six months ago by the deputation 
of provincial telegraphists for an increase 
to the rate of pay of the younger tele- 
graphists after five years’ service ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
As I have appointed a Committee to 
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the House. 


received statements from the various 
classes of the postal service on the subject 
of their position and prospects, I propose 
—even if the telegraphists themselves 
should not raise the question—to ask the 
Committee to be good enough to con- 
sider it in connection with other matters 
which will, I presume, be brought before 
them ; and I do not think it would be 
right for me to decide the case pending 
inquiry by the Committee. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BILL. 


Sir MARK J. STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if the Government are 
going to bring in a Bill to disestablish 
and disendow the Church of Scotland ; 
and, if so, when; or are they going to 
adopt as their own Bill the Church of 


| Scotland Bill now before the House, and 


to press it on the attention of the House 
this Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): The Government, as has been 
before this stated in the House, will not 
have the time to introduce a Bill for the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of Scotland this Session ; 
and they are unable to give facilities for 
the promotion of any Bill introduced on 
the subject by a private Member. I may 
state, however, that the Bill introduced 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 


|College Division of Glasgow has the 


approval of the Government, and repre- 
sents their views on the question. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) : I should like to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
reference to Order No. 3, the Light Rail- 
ways Bill, whether he can afford some 
reasonable opportunity for the conclusion 
of the Debate upon that Bill. In expla- 
nation, perhaps I may say that the Bill 
has been brought on two nights in the 
Session, first at Half-past Eleven, and 
secondly at a Quarter-past Eleven: 
I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree that snatch Debates of that kind 
are hardly fair to those Members who 
take an interest in the Bill, and are not 
likely to promote its progress. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX 
CHEQUER (Sir Wituiam Harcourt,|; CHEQUER: I am afraid that the 
Derby): I think the right hon. Gentle-| closure, carried all but unanimously last 
man’s observations are well founded, and | night, would prove to be a very useless 
I will take care that the Bill shall not be | operation if it were followed by giving a 
brought on again unless when we are | day, as suggested by the hon. Member. 
able to afford a reasonable time for its 
further discussion. I was going to 
mention to the House that, as I stated ALLEGED INTIMIDATION IN IRELAND. 
previously, it is of great importance that Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) 
the Seal Fisheries (North Pacific) Bill | asked, whether it was true that the Irish 
should be passed into law by both Housesof Government had ordered the prosecution 
Parliament at the end of this month. I of certain evicted tenants on the Mas- 
therefore propose, as I understand that sereene estate, and what was the charge 
some Gentlemen are desirous to make of the Crown? 
observations on it, that weshould report; Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was true 
in Supply to-night at Eleven o’clock so as that proceedings had been directed 
toallowanhour for the Second Reading of | against certain persons—he did not know 
this Bill, and I hope, therefore, that the; whether they were evicted tenants or 
Bill may be allowed then to proceed | not, but he dared say they were evicted 
without further delay, as it is very | tenants—on the Massereene estate. The 
urgent. exact and technical nature of the charge 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES asked | he could not at that moment state, but 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer | the action for which they were to be 
was adhering to his promise made on the | brought up was, or was alleged to be, of 
previous day to give a whole day for an intimidatory character. 

Supply, and whether it would not be 

very much better to put the Seal. 

Fisheries Bill down as the First Order of | 

the Day on Monday. | ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 

CHEQUER: I do not think that that! peak 2 

would be reasonable. As a great part 

of yesterday was devoted to Supply we! SUPPLY. 

shall have given two days to Supply this | 

week, and considering the urgency of the 

public business we want to forward, I | : ; 

think it is reasonable to take an hour to-| Mr. Mettor in the Chair. 

night, as we propose, from Supply. ; 

Sim MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH (In the Committee). 
asked what would be the business next | - 
week, and on what day Supply would be | Civi, Services AND REVENUE DEpaRT- 
taken. | MENTS (EstimaTEs), 1895-6. 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tz EX- cuass I. 

CHEQUER said, the business during, On the Vote of £24,500, to complete 
next week would be mainly the Welsh! the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
Church Bill. He was not able to state which will come in course of payment 
then, but he would state on Monday.|during the year ending March 3lst, 
whether the day for Supply would be 1896, for Expenditure in respect of 
Thursday or Friday ; there were reasons | Royal Palaces and Marlborough House— 
why it was doubtful which day would be; Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
fixed. | borough) Moved— 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter-| , . 2 
borough) asked whether the right hon. | on ce Wee Meapeaths We tabenete Po £10, in 
Gentleman would arrange to take the | respect of Holyrood Palace.” 

Report of the Uganda Vote at an early | 

hour, so that the Members closured on | He asked whether any sum was included 
Thursday night might have an oppor-|in the Vote for repairing Clarence 
tunity of expressing their views. ‘eee 


Considered in Committee. 
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Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Hersert G.apsTong, 
Leeds, W.): None at all. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON thought 
that Holyrood Palace, together with 
Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton Castles, should be kept in a 
proper state of repair, and contended 
that they were not so kept at present. 
He had always understood that Holy- 
rood Palace was to be kept up, in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of the Union, at the 
expense of the British Government. But 
ever since that time the palace had been 
allowed to go entirely to ruin, especially 
the chapel adjoining it. Nothing what- 
ever had been done to protect the chapel. 
He did not know that he could ask the 
First Commissioner to  re-erect this 
chapel, but there were parts of the 
palace which might be put into a state 
of repair. At the present time the 
palace was not kept in even a decent 
state of repair. He would ask the First 


Commissioner, with regard to Holyrood 
Palace to begin with, to take the best 
architectural advice he could get in 
Scotland, and to provide a sum of 


£100,000, with which in the course of 
10 years, at an annual expenditure of 
£10,000, he might be able to put Holy- 
rood Palace, and, perhaps, other palaces 
or castles in repair. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) said, he had listened with positive 
horror to the proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough. His hon. 
Friend generally. protested against ex- 
penditure, and now he asked that 
£100,000 should be expended on Holy- 
rood Palace. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: No; on 
all of them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, continuing, 
said, that at any rate he presumed a 
great deal of the money was to be ex- 
pended on Holyrood Palace. His hon. 
Friend had told them there was no roof 
to the chapel. Did he not know that a 
palace in ruin was a far more beautiful 
object than a palace not in ruin? His 
hon. Friend had no doubt been to see 
Melrose Abbey, and other places, of the 
beauties of which under moonlight poets 
had sung. He was glad to hear that 
Holyrood Palace was going to wreck and 
ruin, and he trusted that absolutely 
nothing would be done to protect it from 
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the effects of time. It was not a place 
of residence, and why on earth should 
the House interfere with the work of 
time on this palace which would convert 
it into a beautiful ruin, where his hon. 
Friend might go by moonlight and 
meditate? To expend this money 
for esthetical or other reasons would be 
absurd, and he was surprised at such a 
proposal coming from his hon Friend. 


Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham) thought Holyrood and the other 
palaces ought to be kept up in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Act of 
Union. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that with regard to Holyrood Palace, he 
should have to steer a very careful and 
even course between his hon. Friends 
the Members for Peterborough and 
Northampton. He confessed that he 
could hardly agree with either of them. 
The hon. Member for Peterborough said 
the Government did not maintain either 
the palace or the grounds in a state of 
decent repair. He (Mr. Gladstone) had 
personally visited the palace, and had 
gone over the house and grounds, and 
he could not share his hon. Friend’s 
opinion as to their condition. As a 
matter of fact, in the last two years the 
Government had taken a much larger 
amount in the Estimates for the main- 
tenance of the palace, and they had also, 
taken an additional £50 for labour on 
the grounds. In his opinion the con- 
dition of the grounds and the palace was 
very satisiactory. He did not believe 
that any authority would recommend 
the restoration of Holyrood Chapel. 
They had it from their own surveyor in 
Scotland that it was impossible to recom- 
mend any plan of restoration, even if 
restoration were advisable in this parti- 
cular case. But he had given instruc- 
tions that every care should be taken to 
preserve the ruin, as far as possible, 
from further deterioration through the 
effects of time, and that course would be 
continued. 


Sir .D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, the Minister for War once offered 
his hon. Friend one of those Scotch 
castles if he would undertake to keep it 
in repair at his own expense. But he 
thought that, instead of offering old 
Scotch castles to Members for English 
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cathedral cities, he should first offer 
them to Scotch Members who would 
cheerfully undertake to keep them in 
repair. 


In reply to Mr. LABOUCHERE, 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that a clear distinction could be drawn 
between Clarence House and St. James’s 
Palace, and there was no money under 
this Vote for Clarence House. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
was not quite satisfied with the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to Holyrood Palace. The right hon. 
Gentleman would get no one else to say 
that the palace was in a decent state of 
repair. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could hardly be aware of the 
condition of some parts of the palace. 
He understood his right hon. Friend to 
say that he was not willing to do any- 
thing at all in this matter ; but if some 
assurance were not given he should be 
obliged to press his Amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie) did not think that the 
Palace of Holyrood was in the condition 
that it ought to be, and he desired to 
join in the protest of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough. In England 
public money was largely spent on such 
buildings, while in Scotland things were 
done more negligently. One argu- 
ment in connection with this matter 
might have some weight with the First 
Commissioner of Works. The right hon. 
Gentleman was an advocate of the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule being applied to 
Scotland, as well as to Ireland, and 
looked forward to the day when Home 
Rule would be an accomplished fact. 
When that event occurred, the grand 
old Palace of Holyrood would be useful 
as a Parliament House, and, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman should do 
something to keep it in a good state of 
repair. He knew that he expressed the 
sentiments of Scotchmen when he advo- 
cated the claims of Holyrood. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that he could not give his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough any fur- 
ther assurance, but he might state that 
the Palace would not be allowed to de- 
teriorate further than was inevitable. 
He was, as the last speaker had ob- 
served, a Home Ruler, and was always 


Sir D. Macfarlane. 
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glad to consider local representations ; 


but he must point out that he had re- 
ceived no representations whatsoever 
from the municipal authorities of Edin- 
burgh in regard to this particular build- 
ing. He was quite sure that those 
authorities were capable of looking after 
the interests of their locality in the best 
possible way. They had a beautiful 
open country, and it was easy there to 
get out on to the hills. This was not 
the case in London. He had been to 
Holyrood Palace last year, and had 
satisfied himself that the building was in 
an adequate state of repair. He con- 
sidered that their officer in Edinburgh 
had done his duty well by the palace. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, that his ex- 
perience bore out that of his hon. 
Friend below the Gangway opposite. 
When he visited the Palace two or three 
years ago he was struck with the impres- 
sion that the building was certainly left 
in an exceedingly shabby condition. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) 
inquired whether the First Commissioner 
could give any reason why a charge was 
still made for admission to Holyrood 
Palace, while no charge was made for 
admission to Windsor when the Queen 
was not there. He noticed that £700 
was collected from visitors who went to 
view Holyrood Palace during the past 
year, although a promise was made about 
two years ago that, if possible, the charge 
for admission should be discontinued. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
pointed out that Windsor Castle was 
not open all the year round. Holyrood 
was open all the year, and on three days 
in the week was free to visitors. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
the Palace of Holyrood was open free 
on three days in the week only on con- 
dition that the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh contributed towards the cost of 
maintaining it on those days. All sorts 
of representations had been made by 
various societies in Edinburgh before his 
right hon. Friend came into Office, and 
the papers relating to those representa- 
tions must be in his hon. Friend’s De- 
partment. No doubt the municipal 
authorities of Edinburgh would be glad 
to take the Palace over if his right hon. 
Friend would put it into repair, but his 
right hon. Friend would not do so. He 
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asserted that no architect or surveyor of 
any reputation would say that the build- 
ing was in a good state of repair. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote to complete the sum of 
£102,000 for the Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens, 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON rose to 
call attention to the condition of Lin- 
lithgow Palace and the buildings at- 
tached thereto. He said that nothing 
had been done to them till a few years 
ago, when the Government of that day 
were induced to spend about £500 on 
repairs. This was, he would point out, 
a palace which was not a ruin. It 
might be repaired and made some use 
of. His right hon. Friend might let 
Linlithgow Palace if he wanted to make 
some money. No doubt the Salvation 
Army would take it for a Convalescent 
Home, or some other use might be made 
of it. He would ask his right hon. 


Friend what he was going to do with 
this palace, which was not a ruin, but 
which required more substantial repairs 
than Holyrood. He begged to move 
the reduction of the vote by £10, in 
order to emphasize the matter. 


Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk 
Burghs) in supporting the Amendment, 
said, that it was a fact well known 
to all Scotch Members that Lin- 
lithgow was second in _historical 
importance to no town in Scotland. 
It was the birthplace and home of 
many Scottish Monarchs. It was the 
meeting place very often of the Scottish 
Parliament and the seat of the Scottish 
Government ; and yet if they went to 
look at it to-day they would see that it 
was nothing but a neglected ruin. It 
was a disgrace to the Department of 
the Government in whose province the 
matter fell, and ought to be remedied 
without material delay. [Mr. Herbert 
GLapstone: “Or material cost?”] He 
did not think they should grudge a few 
thousand pounds in a matter of this 
kind that was dear to the heart of every 
Scotchman, and very near to the heart 
of his constituents, the citizens of the 
burgh of Linlithgow. 
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*Captain HOPE (Linlithgow) wished 
to support to a certain extent what had 
been said by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
because he was pretty well acquainted 
with Linlithgow Palace. He did not 
think he would go so far as to urge the 
complete restoration of the palace that 
had been proposed. But in view of its 
great historic interest and the beauty of 
its surroundings it deserved a little more 
attention than it had ever had. He did 
not see how the palace could very well 
be made use of as an actually restored 
and completed building, but at least it 
ought to be carefully preserved as a very 
valuable monument of ancient times. 
There had been a certain amount of 
good work done during the last 
two or three years. That work had 
been carried out with the very best in- 
tentions, and it had certainly prevented 
further decay, but it was hardly in 
keeping with the character of the build- 
ing. For instance, in renewing the 
floor of Parliament Hall, instead of 
making any attempt to restore the 
original form of the floor, there had 
been used a reddish-coloured cement, 
which had a painfully modern aspect 
alongside of the ancient wall. While it 
prevented the building from becoming 
worse, it did not add to the beauty of 
the place. He hoped that in future 
some material would be used which had 
a@ more suitable appearance than the 
material that had been used hitherto. 
He had not estimated what the cost 
would be, but he thought that in a 
matter of this kind a sum of money, 
even though not a very large sum, if 
judiciously spent and spread over a con- 
siderable time might be of very great 
service and might improve very much 
the condition of things in this very 
valuable ancient monument. He did 
not know how far the First Commis- 
sioner of Works could go with regard 
to any of the other ancient monuments 
in the neighbourhood. Alongside the 
palace, and originally belonging to it, 
was one of the finest old churches that 
existed anywhere. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
matter that comes within the scope of 
this Vote. 

*Caprain HOPE concluded by urging 
that the First Commissioner would con- 
sider the case of these other ancient 
monuments when he got an opportunity. 
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Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE quite 
agreed that this was a subject requiring 
very careful consideration. Those hon. 
Members who had visited Linlithgow 
Palace would know that it was a very 
extensive ruin, and he had not yet seen 
any detailed estimate of the cost which 
would be incurred if anything like a 
complete restoration were attempted. He 
was quite certain that tu carry out that 
work adequately something like £50,000 
would be necessary. It was impossible 
for him to undertake to recommend that 
large expenditure when money was so 
badly wanted in other directions. Any 
representation from public bodies in Scot- 
land would have his most careful atten- 
tion, but with regard to the maintenance 
of the building a good deal had been 
done. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken that 
the red-coloured cement did not har- 
monise with the general aspect of the 
building, but at the same time, if any 
general restoration of the whole were 
undertaken it would be quite easy to 
remove that cement and to put in 
flooring in harmony with the old design. 
Meanwhile it had been put in because it 
was rain-proof and safeguarded the 
ceiling from any percolation of wet. He 
had been all over the ruin, and could 
personally testify to the fact that the 
work of maintenance had been adequately 
done. It had been his duty to see that 
this fabric did not suffer from deteriora- 
tion, and he had given directions that 
the estimate for the cost of maintenance 
should err on the side of generosity 
rather than on the side of economy. He 
was afraid he could not give any other 
satisfaction to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Peterborough. He did not think 
his hon. Friend had gone seriously into 
the matter. Had he made an estimate 
of the cost? Had he any suggestion as 
to the use to which the building should 
be put when it was restored? He was 
afraid that until more definite and 
detailed proposals came before him he 
could not very seriously consider the 
matter. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, his 
right hon. Friend would find detailed 
proposals in the papers submitted to 
him on the subject by the Edinburgh 
Societies. Would he undertake to con- 
sider the points set forth in these 


papers ? 
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Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
Certainly. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
having obtained that assurance he would 
not press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said 
he desired to ask two questions in 
reference to Richmond Park and 
St. James’s Park. First, he inquired why 
access to Richmond Park through 
Clarence Lane was denied to the general 
public, though allowed to a few favoured 
individuals. What was the present 
position of this Clarence Lane question ! 
It was curious to observe the number of 
officials who figured in the Vote as 
Deputy Rangers and Assistant Rangers, 
and he asked were there not more than 
sufficient. Then, in reference to St. 
James’ Park he noticed an item for 
£700 for wood paving from Marlivrough 
Gate to the Mall. He supposed this 
was the little strip of roadway on the 
west side of Marlborough House ; it was 
not more than 100 yards, and was to 
cost £700. He was very much afraid 
this indicated an intention to continue 
the wood paving to the front of Bucking- 
ham Palace. This, he considered, objec- 
tionable and dangerous for the roadway 
upon which there was considerable 
traffic, much of it coming to the House, 
because horses had not sutlicient foot- 
hold on this paving. He trusted this 
was not part of a project—to introduce 
wood paving on the road in front of the 
Palace, but if it were he should move a 
reduction of the Vote. If the proposal 
were to deal only with the small portion 
between Marlborough House and the 
Mall he had no great objection, though 
he thought it was rather to be regretted ; 
but then he had nothing more to say 
about it. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
understood that a number of regulations 
for the parks had been issued by the 
authority of “George, Ranger,” and he 
desired to know who was this George 
Ranger and what was the total amount 
of his emoluments under this Vote? He 
had been told that in the park, under 
the direct management of his right hon. 
Friend, there was much less difficulty 
than there was where a Ranger was 
interposed, and the hon. Member 
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opposite had mentioned a number of 
Assistant Rangers. Would it not be 
better to dispense with the office of 
Ranger ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the hon. Member could not expect him 
to go at length into this question, and 
he knew perfectly well who the Ranger 
was. The items in the Vote would give 
full information. As everybody would 
understand, where there was anything 
in the nature of dual management, there 
would sometimes arise differences of 
opinion, but he could say that all his 
representations to the Ranger had been 
met with the greatest courtesy and con- 
sideration. It should be remembered 
that it was to the Ranger more than 
anybody else the public owed the music 
of the military bands in the parks, pro- 
viding enjoyment to thousands of people 
in the summer months. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 
how much the Ranger received for the 
Vote. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the hon. Member might spend his time 
looking up the items while he replied to 
the hon. Member opposite, and if unsuc- 
cessful he would afterwards assist him. 
He had been asked a question as to 
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Clarence Lane, and he regretted very 
much he had not been able, up to the 
present, to open the lane to the public. | 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Why? | 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he held it was not fair to the Treasury 
to make itself responsible for the cost 
which would be necessary for making 
the lane into a public thoroughfare. It 
would have to be laid down, lighted, and 
drained, at, he would not say consider- 
able, but material, cost ; and it appeared | 
to him that this cost should be borne by 
the local authorities more particularly 
interested. During the past year he 
had been in correspondence with the 
London County Council and the Wands- 
worth Local Board, the two authorities 
primarily interested in the matter, and 
after a very considerable period had 
elapsed neither authority had seen their 
way to incur further expense in regard 
to the lane. He proposed to lay the 
correspondence between his Department 
and the local authorities before the 
House, and with these papers the hon. 
Member would have the whole case 
before him. He quite concurred in the 
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view of the hon. Member that the lane 
should be opened to the public as a 
thoroughfare into the park. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman could 
say what the additional cost would be? 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE could 
not give the figure at the moment. With 
regard to the wood-paving opposite 
Marlborough House this item was placed 
on the Votes, because where the roadway 
was under repair twice a year there was 
considerable diversion of traffic by day 
and night. It was not intended to 
continue the wood-paving in front of 
Buckingham Palace. 


Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ormskirk) quite appreciated the 
manner in which St. James’s Park, Hyde 
Park, and the Green Park were looked 
after by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Department in the planting of flowers 
and shrubs, but there was one feature in 
connection with the parks of even 
greater public interest, and that was the 
grass. To keep the turf in good order 
was of more value to the a pearance of 
the parks than anythingelse. Certainly 
in the last few seasons keeping the grass 
in order had been very ditticult, owing to 
the habit of the public of avoiding the 
pathways and walking on the margins of 
the turf. He suggested that precautions 
should be taken in anticipation of this, 
not waiting until the grass was worn 
away. Then he had observed that for 
some days past Horse Guards from 
Knightsbridge Barracks had used the 
grass for drilling-ground ; excellent for 
drilling no doubt, but very destructive 
to the turf. Perhaps if the right hon. 
Gentleman made representation to the 
proper authority this might be avoided in 
the future. 


Mr. HARRY LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, whatever might have 
been the administrative faults of the 
County Council, they had undoubtedly 
done well with the parks under their 
control by improving them as places of 
popular recreation, and especially so in 
providing the means for obtaining light 
refreshments. In Battersea Park the 
people had the opportunity of obtaining 
what they required at a fixed tariff and 
without any attendant evils. Would it 
not be possible to provide something of 
the same kind in Hyde Park? 
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Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) said, the hon. Member was 
not in the House the other day when the 
Vote on Account was taken, or he would 
have known that on this question there 
was a discussion of considerable length, 
and the right hon. Gentleman gave a 
promise to seriously consider this sugges- 
tion to erect in Hyde Park some such 
building as was allowed some years ago 
by a predecessor in his Office in Kew 
Gardens. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered the question, 
for certainly a provision of the kind 
would be of great convenience to thou- 
sands of visitors to the park. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not fall 
into the error his predecessor committed, 
when he allowed a gentleman to build 
a place in Kew Gardens and to ac- 
quire a monopoly for the sale of light 
refreshments for a series of years. The 
result was not quite satisfactory, as it 
might have been had the Government 
erected a kiosk for themselves. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not make the mistake made by 
his predecessor in Office, for he was 
satisfied that the public would be very 
much better served if he could see his 
way to set up some such building in 
Hyde Park, and get a respectable con- 
tractor who should be under the guid- 
ance and direction of the Commissioner 
of Works. He would like to refer again to 
the question which heraised theother day 
with regard to the chairs in Hyde Park. 
It might seem a very trifling matter to 
hon. Members that they should be called 
upon to pay a penny for the purpose of 
sitting on a chair; but everyone knew 
that a large number of working men 
resorted to the park with their wives 
and families. The number of free seats 
in the park had practically disappeared. 
As compared with some years ago, the 
free seats had practically disappeared, 
for where there was one now, there were 
at least half-a-dozen afew years ago. It 
was not at all difficult then to find a free 
seat, but since the custom of introducing 
the chairs in the park had obtained these 
free seats had gradually disappeared, and 
in some parts of the park at least they 
might walk a long distance before they 
found one. The working man who went 





there with his wife and two or three 
children, being unable to find a free 
seat, had to spend threepence, fourpence, 
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or even more, for chairs, and some were 


charged twopence for a chair. A reduc- 
tion in the price might have been made 
recently, but he had paid twopence 
himself, and, therefore, he knew 
what he was speaking about. This 
was a serious tax on workingmen, and 
there was no reason why they should be 
compelled to pay this money if only a 
sufficient number of free seats were pro- 
vided. This was not the only grievance. 
Some one had a monopoly of providing 
these seats in Hyde Park. That was the 
statement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made the other day. He stated, he 
thought, the name of the gentleman, but 
he could not remember it. He did not 
pay one farthing for the privilege of 
letting out these chairs. Last Sunday 
week he took the opportunity of going 
to the park, and he calculated there 
must have been 7,000 or 8,000 seats 
engaged. It was not merely that each 
occupant paid a penny for his seat, but 
some of the seats was occupied three or 
four times over, and each time there was 
a penny paid. The right hon. Gentle 
man would himself be able to calculate 
the enormous income which must be 
derived from the letting of these seats on 
a Sunday alone. Hon. Members would 
see what folly it was to allow anyone to 
possess such a monopoly, and to him it 
was perfectly monstrous that a source of 
suchenormous revenue should be diverted 
from the Office of Works. He did not 
know how long the right had to run, but 
he hoped that before next season the 
right hon. Gentleman would put that 
right up to public tender. He hoped 
they would have some clear assurance 
that free seats should be provided for the 
seating of the public; that the monopoly 
which was now possessed by some indi- 
vidual would be done away with ; that 
the enormous revenue which was derived 
from the letting of the seats should be 
intercepted for the benefit of the public 
purse ; and that arrangements would be 
made by which the public might be able 
to obtain light refreshments in Hyde 
Park. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could give the 
Committee any information upon a sub- 
ject he brought under his notice by 
means of a question the other day—that 
was the payment of the military bands 
which now performed in the park. These 
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bands were a very great expense to the 
officers of the regiment, and he did not 
think they should be expected to pay for 
performances for the public. Looking 
at it also from the point of view of the 
bandsmen themselves, he could not help 
thinking that if no remuneration were 
allowed to them, they were treating them 
rather shabbily. They were men who, 
with very few exceptions, were paid very 
little more than an ordinary private 
soldier, and, owing to what he thought 
was a somewhat bad system, they 
depended to a considerable extent upon 
their remuneration for services at private 
entertainments. The time during which 
they were giving the performances in 
the park was either taken out of their 
leisure time, or was actually time during 
which they might be employed earning 
remuneration at private entertainments, 
and it was, therefore, a little shabby if 
they accepted their services without any 
remuneration. He would like to know 
whether it would not be possible to place 
an extra charge on the chairs on those 
occasions which should go towards the 
band fund, or to make a direct payment 
out of the public purse. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
assure the Committee that the present 
somewhat shabby system would be dis- 
continued, and some extra remuneration 
given to these men. 

CotonEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Epp- 
ing) said, Ite should like to join in the 
appeal of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Preston. The bands, he believed, 
belonged mostly to the brigaded Guards, 
with which he was formerly connected. 
They had always taken the greatest 
possible care to employ a skilful band, 
and the expenses of the officers, which 
were already heavy enough, came ex- 
tremely heavy with regard to the band 
charges. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the arrangements under which the bands- 
men were paid rested altogether with 
the military authorities. His function 
in the matter was to obtain the services 
of the band for the public, and he was 
very glad that had been done. The hon. 
Member for Paddington had given notice 
of a question for Monday next raising 
the point which was now under discus- 
sion. He had sent that question to the 
War Office, who no doubt would consider 
it, and give them their views upon it. 
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He quite agreed it might be to some 
extent hard upon the bandsmen that 
they should have to do this work with- 
out remuneration, having regard to the 
conditions under which they were 
employed. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Preston had already 
occurred to him, and he was giving it 
his attention now. He would remind 
the Committee that this band-playing 
was a new departure. It did not amount 
to a system yet, and until they had 
some more experience it was impossible 
to know in what way they could rely 
upon the attendance of the public. With 
regard to the questions raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ormskirk, he had to say that the authori- 
ties of the park were constantly battling 
with that question. It was a most diffi- 
cult matter, and a great deal of time and 
attention were given to it, and the 
authorities did their utmost to keep the 
grass from being worn by giving it a 
rest. He would look into the matter he 
had mentioned with regard to the drill- 
ing outside Knightsbridge Barracks. 
With regard to the questions raised by 
the hon. Member for Haggerston, he 
would point out that since 1858 a charge 
had been imposed for the chairs supplied 
by the licensee. He was asked the other 
day whether there was a contract, and 
he then told hon. Members that the 
principal purveyor of chairs was Mr. 
Sharp, but he found that there’ were 
really five licensees, and that Mr. Sharp 
had to do with the great majority of the 
chairs for which a charge was imposed. 
There were nearly 30,000 of those chairs 
in St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, the 
Green Park, and Kensington Gardens. 
He thought the exact number was 
29,200. It was quite true that no sum 
was paid to the Government by the 
licensees, but they found that this 
system on the whole worked very well, 
and they had no reason to think that an 
undue profit was made by these licensees. 
The charge for the chairs was one penny. 
For that penny they got a ticket, and 
with that ticket they could go and sit 
on the whole of the 30,000 chairs, or 
upon any of the chairs in any part of the 
parks through which they were scattered. 
He agreed that it was desirable that 
there should be an adequate supply of 
free seats for the public in Hyde Park. 
But hedid not understand what the hon. 
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Member for Shoreditch meant when he 
said that there were fewer seats now 
than there used to be. As a matter of 
fact, the number of seats had been in- 
creasing every year. He was always 
glad to be told where additional free 
seats were wanted and to meet the 
demand for them. His own impression 
was that there was already a consider- 
able number of free seats in Hyde Park, 
and it was not an uncommon thing to 
see these free seats entirely empty, even 
at times when the Park was crowded. 
He would, however, give directions that 
this matter should be carefully looked 
into, and if it should be found that more 
free seats were required they would be 
provided. On the subject of the kiosk 
he could not add anything to what he 
had said on the vote on account. He 
expressed his views on the subject 
then. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon), 
asked for how long a period the licences 
for the supply of chairs were granted to 
the licensees. He suggested that when 
the new licences were granted it might 
be possible to arrange for some charge in 
respect of the band. The fault of the 
arrangement of the free seats was that 
they were placed too near the paths. 
Where people wanted them to be was 
away from the paths. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE ex- 
plained that the seats were not all in one 
part of the park. In one of the northern 
corners, which was comparatively little 
frequented by the public, there were 
1,900 chairs besides free seats. 

Mr. CREMER asked whether the 
right hon. Geneleman would consent, 
when opportunity arose, to invite con- 
tractors to tender for the supply of chairs. 
The right hon. Gentleman would then be 
in a position to ascertain whether the 
representations made by the present con- 
tractors were well founded. His own 
belief was that there was an enormous 
profit made by the letting of these chairs. 
Hundreds of people, he believed, would 
be glad to undertake the duty of supply- 
ing these chairs, especially if they were 
allowed to do so on the present terms. 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam), wished to draw at- 
tention to a matter of special interest to 
cyclists. By those who were devoted to 
the pastime of cycling the roads main- 
tained by the Crown were not beloved ; 
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nor was macadam dear to their hearts, 
Constitution Hill, to give an illustration, 
was only comparable to a ploughed field. 
Could not the science of road-making, 
which was apparently understood fairly 
well by the London County Council, be 
studied more closely by the Office of 
Works? He knew from experience that 
principles of economy were made to 
govern matters of this kind in Depart- 
ments subject to the Treasury, and 
therefore he did not wish to press the 
right hon. Member too urgently. He 
hoped, however, that the right hon. Mem- 
ber would not refuse to give his con- 
sideration to the subject to which he had 
draw attention. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that upon the roads running through the 
Royal Parks there was a very large 
amount of traffic. The traffic in Batter- 
sea Park, for example, was not nearly as 
heavy as the traffic in Hyde Park or on 
Constitution Hill. It was the hansom 
cab traffic which ploughed up these roads, 
but he would give his attention to the 
matter, for he was anxious that the roads 
under the management of his Depart- 
ment should be in as good a condition as 
possible. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 
what emolument was received by George 
Ranger under this Vote? He was glad 
to hear that his right hon. Friend had 
such a high opinion of him—he could not 
believe that anybody else had—he meant 
with regard to the management of the 
parks. He hoped the Government would 
find an opportunity to get rid of this 
expense. There wasa Ranger, a Deputy 
Ranger, and a Superintendent, and they 
were military officers receiving pay from 
Army funds. This perhaps accounted 
for the bad management of the parks. 
These gentlemen, instead of attending to 
the parks, were very properly discharg- 
ing their military duties. He should 
like his right hon. Friend to tell him who 
“ George Ranger ” was. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that the payment made to the Ranger in 
respect of Richmond Park was £109. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
the public were anxious to know whether 
this “George Ranger” received anything 
in respect of Hyde Park ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: No. 


Supply. 


Vote agreed to. 
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On the Vote to complete the sum of 
£35,825 for Houses of Parliament 
Buildings, 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
§8.), rose to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £500, the sum appearing in the 
Estimates on account of the provision 
for the statue of Oliver Cromwell. He 
said that Oliver Cromwell deserved 
nothing at the hands of Irishmen. In 
Ireland Cromwell was thought of with 
a bitterness and hatred that could 
scarcely be exceeded. Anyone who read 
the history of the war of 1641 could not 
wonder at that. In Gardiner’s History 
of the Commonwealth speaking of the 
Drogheda Massacre, of defenceless men, 
women, and children, the writer said— 


“ The deed of horror was all Cromwell’s own. 
Till he spoke the words of fate, some of the 
soldiers were offering quarter to the defenders. 
Cromwell’s orders put an end to these proffers of 
mercy, and the Royalists were butchered as they 
stood. Save at the storming of Basing House 
he had never yet exercised the rights which the 
stern law of war placed in his hands, but he 
had one measure for Protestants and another for 
Papists, and especially for Irish Papists. The 
stern command leaped lightly from his lips. 
Then ensued a scene the like of which had 
seldom been witnessed in English war. Amidst 
shrieks and groans, and shouts of triumph, 
pikes and swords plied their fiendish work down 
the sloping streets. The slaughter continued as 
pursuers and pursued breasted the steep hill. 
A thousand were slain in and around St. Peter’s 
Church. When Cromwell came up he found 
that about eighty had taken refuge in the 
steeple. These he summoned to surrender, but 
such a summons did not imply that their lives 
were to be spared, and hopeless as their position 
was they refused the offer. After a fruitless 
attempt to blow up the tuwer with gun-powder 
Cromwell gave orders to drag the seats in the 
church beneath it and set it on fire. The un- 
happy victims attempted to escape by the roof. 
Fifty were killed by the soldiers, and the 
remaining thirty perished in the burning 
steeple.” 


A soldier in Cromwell’s Army wrote— 


“After they had killed all in the church they 
went into the vaults underneath, where all the 
flower and choicest of the women and ladies hid 
themselves. These too were massacred.”’ 


Even if Englishmen chose to erect a 
statue to a man whom many of them re- 
garded as a regicide, the money ought 
not to come out of the public funds. 
When Irish Members asked at times for 
small sums for useful Irish purposes, 
they were told there was no money in 
the Treasury ; but it seemed easy enough 
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to find money for a purpose which many 
Englishmen would strongly disapprove 
of. At the dinner of the Royal Academy 
the Prime Minister stated that the work 
would be carried out by way of showing 
the desire of the Government to patronise 
Art. He was sorry they could not find 
some better means of patronising Art. 
It was said that there was no desire in 
this matter to revive painful memories, 
but simply to commemorate an historical 
figure. If so, why confine this statue to 
Oliver Cromwell? Why not erect a 
statue to his great rival, Owen Roe 
O’Neill? He asked the great majority 
of Members not to sanction the proposal 
of the Government. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.), in 
seconding the Amendment, said it was 
incomprehensible that, under present 
circumstances, a Radical Government, a 
Government which called itself of the 
people, and meant to represent the 
people, should ask for £500 to put up a 
statue outside these walls to this man, 
who was regarded by nine-tenths of the 
Irish people not only as a murderer, but 
as a canting hypocritical murderer as 
well. If Radical representatives of 
crowded constituencies chose to spend 
the money of the people in this way, 
when there was want of the most dire 
description all around them, it was their 
affair. His business was to represent 
the Irish point of view. It was also 
incomprehensible to him that a Govern- 
ment which expressed so much sympathy 
with the Irish people should make a pro- 
posal which everybody must know to 
be extremely distasteful to the large 
majority of the Irish people. He did 
not think there was an Irish Nationalist 
representative in this House who would 
venture to vote in favour of putting up 
a statue to Oliver Cromwell. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote spoke of Cromwell’s 
proceedings in Drogheda. His proceed- 
ings in Wexford, of which he was 
formerly the representative, and in 
which he lived for years, were even 
worse, because he not only made war 
upon the people without justification, 
but spared neither women nor children. 
He made war in the most ruthless way 
on the ministers of religion to which the 
great majority of the Irish Members be- 
longed. What he particularly objected 
to in Cromwell, what he considered so 
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absolutely blasphemous about him, was 
that wherever he went the more murders 
he allowed his soldiers to commit—and 
it should be remembered that the 
massacres were not mere unpremedi- 
tated incidents of war, but the orders 
for them were invariably and deliberately 
given by Cromwell himself—he always 
endeavoured, according to the impartial 
British historian, Gardiner, to put the 
responsibility for the slaughter upon 
Almighty God. While flooding the 
streets with blood, massacring men, 
women, and children, he wrote hypo- 
critical, canting letters to the Speaker 
of the Parliament, praising God for the 
infamies which he had committed. It 
was an authenticated historical fact 
that, after Cromwell’s troops had ob- 
tained absolute possession of the town 
of Wexford, after every man had been 
driven from the town or killed, all the 
women rallied to the market place, 
where a cross had been erected, and 
while they knelt around the cross, and 
some priests, with the emblem of our 
Saviour and our common Christianity in 
their hands, were begging for mercy—it 
was an authenticated historical fact 
that 300 at least of the women, many 
with children at the breast, were put to 
the sword by the orders of Cromwell, and 
the Parliament was congratulated on the 
wise ways of God. Cromwell and his 
Government sold the Irish people into 
exile and slavery, if they escaped being 
slaughtered ; their churches were burned, 
their priests were hunted, and every- 
thing their forefathers held dear were 
destroyed by this man. Radicals might 
admire Cromwell’s career, but was there 
a single Englishman or Scotchman who 
could wonder at the feeling towards 
him entertained by the Irish people? 
It was only a natural feeling. They 
would be false to the traditions of their 
country, false to its history, false to 
their forefathers, their religion, their 
nationality, if they did not offer a pro- 
test against this Vote. In Wexford to 
this day the worst imprecation, the 
foulest and most dishonouring that one 
could hurl at the head of another was : 
“The curse of Cromwell on you!” He 
uttered his protest against the erection 
of this statue, and, at all events, if the 
Committee were prepared to spend this 
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large sum of money on such a pro- 
ject, he asked, in common fair- 
ness, that there should be some ar- 
rangement whereby it should be spent 
solely from English and Scotch sources. 
Do not let them ask the Irish people, 
directly or indirectly, to vote a single 
penny to perpetuate the memory of a 
man whose name was execrated in Ire- 
land and whose career in that country 
should to-day be regretted by every Eng- 
lish Liberal. To Cromwell’s policy was 
attributable much of the difficulty and 
animosity which had existed between 
England and Ireland, and, instead of 
allaying such animosity, there could be 
no surer way of arousing the passions of 
the Irish people and making them in- 
dignant than by erecting a statue to a 
man whom they regarded as a blas- 
phemer and a murderer. 

*Mr. ALFRED WEBB (Waterford, 
W.) entirely agreed with the views on 
this subject which had been expressed 
by his two hon. Friends who had pre- 
ceded him. It was a matter of amaze- 
ment to him how any Liberal Ministry, 
and especially one who was actuated 
with friendly feelings towards Ireland 
to an extent never known on the part 
of any previous Administration, could 
make such a proposal. It showed how 
little they had really read of Irish history 
if they thought for a moment that it 
was possible for the Irish people to give 
their consent to the erection of a statue to 
Cromwell. The idea was that the British 
Parliament was to be a united Parliament, 
desiring to consider and consult the feel- 
ings of all parts of the countries repre- 
sented in it, and thus promote union 
amongst them. No surer way, however, 
of bringing about disunion and dissension 
could be suggested than to propose to 
erect a statue to this man, and whether 
they paid for it or not it would be felt 
to be an insult to the Irish people. 
Cromwell did not occupy the position of 
an ordinary Sovereign who acted on the 
advice of others, but he acted on his 
own direct and deliberate judgment in 
the question of his Irish policy. He was 
not going to speak of what was enacted 
under Cromwell at Drogheda, Wexford, 
and elsewhere, his hon. Friends had 
already dwelt upon it; but he wished to 
dwell upon other portions of his career. 
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Regarding the religion of the country, 
what was Cromwell's attitude? He was 
approached by the inhabitants of Ross as 
to his future policy in Ireland, and this 
was what he said :— 


‘*T meddle not with any man’s conscience ; 
but if by liberty of conscience you mean a 
liberty to exercise the mass, I judge it best to 
use plain dealing and to let you know that 
where the Parliament of England has power 
that will not be allowed of.”’ 


They expected Irish Catholic people to 
endorse this. He was not a Catholic 
but a Protestant, opposed to Catholics 
in religious matters, but he was an Irish- 
man, and he felt this just as keenly as 
his Catholic fellow-countrymen. His 
ancestors, who were Quakers, were well 


treated, but he did not mind this, for the a 


fate of the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen was dearer to him than the 
fate of a minority however closely 
related to him. For the proof of Crom- 
well’s cruelty, he referred hon. Members 
to the “ Cromwellian Act of Settlement” 
by Prendergast, and to “Scobell’s Acts of 
Parliament,” two works accepted by Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Lecky, and subsequent 
writers as authorities. In Scobell’s work 
they would find the enactments under 
which Cromwell attempted to sweep off 
the greater part of the inhabitants, and 
to plant the land with English Protes- 
tant settlers. His policy was to drive 
the Catholic inhabitants into Con- 
naught. If anyone took up a list of the 
landed proprietors of Ireland, he would 
find that nearly all of them obtained a 
footing at that time. 


‘‘ They banned the son, 
They banned the sire ; 
Their dogs were taught alike to run 
Upon the track of wolf and friar.” 


It was provided by the Act of Settle- 
ment that those sent to Connaught 
should not be allowed to live in towns, 
or within three miles of the coast. No 
priests were tolerated, and the Act went 
on— 


“ Provided that none of the persons aforesaid 
shall be admitted to live in or to enter any port, 
town, or garrison within the said provinces.” 


This policy was carried out to the bitter 
end. Here was one clause in the Act of 
Settlement :— 


“ And that whatsoever person or persons afore- 
said shall after the 1st day of May 1654, be found 
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inhabiting or remaining in any part of the pro- 
vinces of Leinster, Munster, or Ulster (except 
the said county of Clare), or (without a passport 
travelling in any of the said provinces, he an 
they shall be reported as spies and enemies, and 
shall for the same offence suffer death.’’ 


Forty thousand of the fighting men were 
swept from Ireland into the armies of 
the continent, whilst their priests were 
absolutely forbidden to live in the 
country. Here was an example, quoted 
by Prendergast :— 


“Daniel Connery, a gentleman of Clare, was 
sentenced to banishment in 1657 by Colonel Henry 
Ingolsby for harbouring a priest. ‘This gentle- 
man had a wife and twelve children. His wife 
fell sick, and died in poverty. Three of his 
daughters, most beautiful girls, were transported 
to the West Indies, to an island called Barbadoes, 
where, if they are alive, they are miserable 

laves.’ 


In another passage of his work Prender- 
gast said :— 


‘*In the course of four years they had seized 
and shipped about 6,400 Irishmen, women, boys 
and maidens. In 1655. . . . the Lord Proctector 
applied to .... Henry Cromwell to engage 
1,500 soldiers of the army in Ireland to go to 
Py amaica] as planters, and to secure 1,000 young 

rish girls to be sent there also. Henry Crom- 
well answered that there would be no difficulty, 
only that force must be used in taking them, 
and he suggested the addition of 1,500 to 2,000 
boys of from 12 to 14 years of age. ‘We 
could well spare them,’ he adds, ‘and they 
might be of use to you, and who knows but it 
might be the means of making them Englishmen 
—I mean, Christians?’ The numbers finally 
fixed were 1,000 boys and 1,000 girls, who 
sailed from Galway in October, 1655, the boys as 
bondmen, probably, and the girls to be bound by 
other ties to the English soldiers in America.” 


He knew that Cromwell’s policy would 
be attempted to be defended on the 
ground that it was justified because of 
the so-called massacre of 1641. He would 
like to refer to what Mr. Lecky said in 
regard to the supposed massacre. Mr. 
Lecky stated that the common assertion 
that the rebellion of 1641 began with a 
general massacre of Protestantsin Ireland 
was entirely untrue, althoughin thecourse 
of the long and savage struggle in Ireland 
great numbers of Englishmen were un- 
doubtedly murdered. The number of 
victims, however, though great had 
been enormously exaggerated. The 
horrors of the struggle were much less 
than were supposed, and the worst crimes 
were the unpremeditated and isolated 
acts of a half-savage population, and it 
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was very far from agar on which side 
the balance of excess rested. The Irish 
people were sometimes charged with in- 
consistency, but he (Mr. Webb) reminded 
the Committee that while £79,000 was 
expended on the pompous funeral of 
Cromwell, a few years afterwards, amid 
the rejoicings of the London populace, 
his body was taken from its resting 
place and hung up at Tyburn. Crom- 
well’s Irish policy had been entirely 
ineffective, and it had led to misery and 
disorder, and not to peace and blessings. 
It was impossible for him to understand 
how any English Liberals could approve 
of this proposal to erect a statue to such 
a man, whilst three-fourths of the Irish 
people would bitterly resent it as an 
insult. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I certainly do not rise to 
defend the Irish policy of Oliver Crom- 
well. There is no man in this House 
who would join more completely with the 
hon. Members who have spoken in con- 
demnation of the ferocity and cruelty 
and injustice of that policy. But I 
venture to say that the consideration by 
which this House should be governed in 
the record of famous men in English 
history must not be determined by their 
objections to, or their sympathies w ith, 
the policy of individuals. I think it was 
Macaulay who spoke of Westminster 
Abbey as the great Temple of Reconcilia- 
tion, where you find monuments erected 
to men of most antagonistic policies, and 
whose conduct will be criticised, and has 
been criticised, by their own generation 
and by posterity in different spirits. 
You will remember the famous lines of 
Sir Walter Scott, that the tear will fall 
alike upon the tombs of Pitt and Fox, 
which adjoin one another. In St. 
Stephen’s Hall we have erected statues 
to Falkland and Hampden. We are 
surrounded by monuments of men whom 
many of us will applaud, and an equal 
number will condemn the policy which 
they pursued. But what we have to 
consider, on anoccasion like this, is—What 
were the places those men occupied in 
English history? No one can dispute 
that one of the great epochs of English 
history was the English Commonwealth. 
I do not know that I am myself a blind 
worshipper of Cromwell after the fashion 
of Carlyle. I confess that in those 
albums which sometimes are handed to 
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you, and in which you are asked to write 
down the name of your favourite poet or 
your favourite hero, I am not sure that I 
should write down the name of Oliver 
Cromwell. But the House of Commons 
must look at this matter in a broad 
spirit. Gentlemen from Ireland will 
allow me to remind them that there is a 
statue in Dublin to a character who is 
not much more favourably regarded by 
the great portien of the Irish people—I 
refer to William III. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.): He was a gentleman compared to 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN : Who set up 
that statue ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Well, I am told that in 
recent times the Corporation of Dublin 
were not unwilling to repair the statue 
of William III. That was a broad and 
enlightened view to be taken on behalf 
of the people of Ireland by the Dublin 
Corporation. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: That statue 
of William III. should have been set up 
at Glencoe. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It seems to me that what 
we ought to regard is this—Who can 
deny that Cromwell was one of the 
great rulers of this country ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND : 
deny that he was a murderer ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: From the point of view 
which I have laid down there is hardly, 
if you except Elizabeth, a greater name 
that can be mentioned than the name of 
Oliver Cromwell. We must not look at 
Cromwell’s policy in its particulars. I 
do not know that the House of Commons 
admire some chapters of Cromwell’s 
career, and that observation would 
equally apply to the other House of 
Parliament. But that does not prevent 
the fact of Cromwell’s being one of the 
greatest characters in English history, 
and one of the greatest rulers who ever 
carried the fame of England’s name to 
every part of the habitable globe. These 
are the points of view from which, I 
think, the House of Commons ought to 
consider this question. It would be 
regarded with some astonishment in 
foreign lands if it were thought England 
considered that Cromwell was the only 
character amongst its rulers or in its 
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history that it was unwilling to com- 
memorate. These are the points of view 
from which, I think, the House of Com- 
mons ought to consider the matter ; and 
I hope that, so regarding it, the House 
will agree to this Vote. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I agree with some of the observa- 
tions which have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. I agree with him that 
in commemorating the memories of the 
great men of this country it is well we 
should forget the controversies in which 
they were engaged, and it is not suffi- 
cient reason for refusing to put up some 
expression of our sentiments of admira- 
tion for our great men that we see much 
in their conduct to disapprove and even 
severely tocondemn. But what I wanted 
to learn from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and what I thought I should have 
learned, was the principle which ani- 
mated the Government in proposing a 
statue to Cromwell, and to Cromwell 
alone. There have been other great men 
in our history who are not, so far as I 
know, commemorated by statues put up 
at the cost of the nation in the precincts 
of Westminster ; and I was curious to 
learn from the right hon. Gentleman 
why it was that Cromwell, and Crom- 
well alone, was to be selected for this 
signal favour. Every one will admit— 
even gentlemen from Ireland will, I 
think, admit—that, whatever else may 
be said of Cromwell, no one will deny 
that he was a great man, but his great- 
ness was not of a kind which I should 
have thought would have appealed 
specially to the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has dissociated himself from Crom- 
well’s Irish policy. Is it, then, because 
Cromwell was a Jingo that he admires 
him? Is it because Cromwell had the 
most spirited foreign policy of any ruler 
of England that the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks him worthy of special 
favour? Is it becwuse Cromwell was a 
great soldier that the military spirit of 
the right hon. Gentleman stirred within 
him? Or is it because Cromwell put a 
summary termination to the existence of 
this House? In which of those great 
characters is it that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman specially asks us to do honour to 
Cromwell? There is one act of Crom- 
well’s life which should appeal specially 
to the right hon. Gentleman. Cromwell 
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not only destroyed this House, but he 
destroyed the House of Lords, and that 
act alone, so far as I know, amongst the 
great public acts of Cromwell, should 
appeal to the sentiments of the hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. But great as our admiration of 
Cromwell’s abilities must be, it is true of 
him to say that, so far as I can remember 
at least, not one single constructive act 
of his life has left behind it any trace in 
our history. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: That is true of Charles IT. 

Mr. BALFOUR: You did not put 
up a statue to Charles II. as a great 
ruler. You put it up to Charles IT. as 
one of the Kings of England. I thought 
we were to put this statue up to Crom- 
well, not as one of the Kings of England, 
but as a great Englishman. That pro- 
posal I am prepared to consider, and 
with it I feel great sympathy. But I do 
not see why we should vote £500 to 
Cromwell as a King. Cromwell was 
placed in a position that made it prac- 
tically impossible for him, with all his 
great qualities as a ruler, to leave 
behind him a constructive work of 
genius. When he died the tide swept 
over all he had done and destroyed it, 
as it destroys the castles which children 
make upon the sands. That is not a 
reason for refusing to do honour to 
Cromwell’s memory ; but it is a fact we 
must remember when we are asked 
to do honour to Cromwell’s memory, 
and to Cromwell’s memory alone. 
That is the reason why I ask on what 
principle the Government made this 
selection? The right hon. Gentleman 
has said truly that we have put up a 
statue not only to Pitt, but to Fox also. 
Those great opponents, who from time 
to time fought each other in our consti- 
tutional history, are each remembered, 
and are all remembered, by the im- 
partial voice of posterity. But those 
men are men honourably connected with 
Parliamentary Government. Crom- 
well is not honourably connected with 
Parliamentary Government. I believe 
one of his greatest desires was to rule by 
constitutional means ; but from the very 
difficulties of the situation hejfound it 
impossible to do so. He tried it several 
times, and each time he tried the experi- 
ment he was foiled ; and to the last he 
remained the one instance of a ruler of 
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England who depended for his power 
upon the Army, and upon the Army 
alone. That can be said, thank Heaven, 
of no other ruler that existed in modern 
England ; and I hope it will never be 
said of any ruler again. If you are 
going to put upa statue to Cromwell, 
why do you not put up one to Strafford ? 
Strafford was a very great man, a man 
of very large abilities and _ political 
ideas, though not ideas with which 
we sympathise any more than we 
sympathise with the ideas of Crom- 
well. But no man can read the his- 
tory of England in the second quarter 
of the 17th century and not feel what 
a dominating personality Strafford was. 
Why, then, commemorate Cromwell and 
not Strafford? Why have the Govern- 
ment, in travelling over the field of 
English history, selected Cromwell, who 
is the only man who absolutely succeeded 
in uprooting our whole Parliamentary 
system? If there were subscriptions 
for a statue of Cromwell I should very 
likely subscribe. But I want to know 
why the House of Commons is going to 
vote money for this purpose? I do not 
know whether Cromwell is popular in 
Scotland; but I am sure he is not 
popular in Ireland. Although I do not 
think that ancient quarrels and con- 
troversies are a suflicient, or ought to be 
considered a sufticient, bar to Parliamen- 
tary generosity in celebrating the virtues 
of the great departed of this country, I 
must say I should have thought the fact 
of the hatred which Cromwell succeeded 
in inspiring in one great section of our 
population would be deemed a reason, at 
least, why the Government should pause, 
and why, when they embarked upon it, 
it should have been in conformity with 
some general principle which would em- 
brace in its scope the name of every 
great statesman who has adorned the 
historic past. But the Government have 
no principle that I can discover. No 
principle has been suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, unless some prin- 
ciple can be suggested by some other 
spokesman of the Government, I shall 
certainly remain of opinion that this is 
not a very felicitous way of spending 
public money. The Prime Minister, I 
understand, in a recent speech, justified 
the policy more on the ground that we 
should commemorate English greatness. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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I do not know whether Cromwell is, or 
is not, a good subject for artistic treat- 
ment. But, at all events, there is no 
reason to suppose that he is a much 
better subject for artistic treatment than 
any of our other great men who are still 
uncommemorated. But what I ask from 
the Government is a declaration of their 
policy. Will they tell us what we are 
doing ? Is this the first step in a general 
movement for commemorating English 
rulers, English heroes, and English poets ? 
Or is it an isolated effort, a sporadic 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to honour one individual, not to be 
followed up by other efforts of a similar 
kind? If it is the latter, I must say 
that I do not admire the policy which 
the Government have adopted ; if it be 
the former, I have great sympathy with 
it, and the only limit I would desire to 
put on the policy which they have 
adopted would be the humble one of 
economy. However, that is a matter 
for them more than for us to decide, but 
in the meanwhile let us hear, before 
determining whether or not to support 
the Government in granting this vote, 
why it is that they have selected this 
man alone for commemoration. 

*Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he was responsible in 
some small measure for originating this 
discussion by placing on the Paper a 
question relating to this proposal. The 
reason which had led him to put the 
question on the Paper was because, after 
looking with interest, as a new Mem- 
ber of this House, at the statues 
erected to the memories of the great 
men who had ruled over this country, 
he was struck by the absence of one of 
the most conspicuous figures in English 
history—Oliver Cromwell. Coming from 
a part of the country where the feelings 
entertained with respect to that great 
man were the opposite of those enter- 
tained by Irishmen, he felt that it would 
give great pleasure to the dwellers in the 
Eastern Counties of England if a statue 
to one of the most eminent men who 
had ever played a great part in English 
history, and who came from that part of 
the country with which he was connected, 
could be erected in order to commemorate 
his memory. He hoped the House 
would sanction this Vote. [* No, 
no.”| He regretted that this proposal 
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was so distasteful to hon. Members from 
Ireland. The Nonconformists and Puri- 
tans, who would be most pleased with the 
erection of this statue, were the best 
friends the Irish had in desire to give 
them free institutions in their own 
country. They were the enemies of 
tryanny anywhere. Oliver Cromwell 
fought against the tyranny of kings, 
and no one would pretend, in erecting a 
statue to his memory, to justify all the 
stern deeds of which he had been guilty. 
The statue would simply be an historical 
tribute to a great man, one of the 
strongest whom England ever knew. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that the hon. Member had spoken of 
Oliver Cromwell as having played a stern 
and great part in English history. On 
the other hand his view of Cromwell 
was that he had played his part as a 
treacherous brute, at any rate in Ireland. 
He was at present, however, more con- 
cerned with the manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thrown 
himself into this debate, and had iden- 
tified himself, to a great extent, with 
many of the actions of Oliver Cromwell. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was now engaged in secularising the 
Welsh Church, considered that Cromwell 
was a model of secularism. He certainly 
was, for Cromwell not only secularised 
the Church, but he caused his soldiers to 
drive their swords through the bodies of 
its priests. It was asked whether the 
House was to set up a statue to a regi- 
cide or not. He did not look on 
Cromwell as a great man; he acknow- 
ledged that Cromwell was a good 
general. But not a single campaign of 
Cromwell’s was taught as a model of 
strategy in any of our military schools. 
It must, therefore, be as a politician and 
a good Parliamentarian that the Govern- 
ment were going to erect a statue to 
Cromwell. No doubt Cromwell was a 
good Parliamentarian, for when he found 
that he had not a majority in the House 
of Commons he swept Parliament away 
altogether ; and perhaps that was why 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
thinking of the Protector at the present 
time. He quoted from a Protestant 
historian as to the events which occurred 
when Cromwell was at Drogheda. 
Quarter had been promised by Cromwell 
to all those who laid down their arms. 
The promise was observed until all 
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resistance was at an end; but the 
moment the city was completely reduced, 
orders were issued to the garrison to put 
the people to the sword, and the soldiers 
with reluctance butchered their prisoners ; 
and for five days this hideous execution 
was continued with every circumstance 
of horror. Cromwell carried out this 
terrible policy with deliberation and 
intention ; and that was why he said he 
was a treacherous brute. Not only so, 
but Cromwell cut off his King’s head, 
he killed off the Irish people and swept 
them out of their land, and he put an 
end to the House of Commons. In these 
circumstances Cromwell was the last 
man to whose memory he should be 
inclined to erect a statue. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 137 ; 
Noes, 152.—(Division List, No. 123.) 


Mr. CREMER moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £500, for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the extraordinary 
revelations with reference to the number 
of rooms occupied in the building by 
officials of the House made during the 
sittings of the Committee appointed last 
year to inquire into the best means of 
providing better accommodation for the 
Members of the House. He thought the 
facts so revealed ought to be known to 
Members of the House. One of the first 
things that Committee did was to autho- 
rise returns to be made of the number of 
rooms occupied in the building by the 
various officials, and he would briefly re- 
peat for the benefit of Members the 
information laid before the Committee. 
Two returns were made, the first in MS. 
and the second in print. The former 
gave the information that the Speaker 
had at his disposal 60 rooms, the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms 35, the Deputy Sergeant- 
at-Arms 32, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons 30, the Assistant Clerk 23, 
Black Rod 35, the Librarian of the 
House of Lords 24, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain’s Secretary 25, the House- 
keeper of the House of Lords 10, the 
Resident Superintendent 8, the Resident 
Engineer 8, the Foreman Engineer 5, 
the Turncock 4, the Refreshment Caterer 
te the House of Lords 7, the Refresh- 
ment Caterer to the House of Commons 
6, Office Keeper Commons’ Library 4, 
Trainbearer 3, the Officekeeper of Com- 
mittee Rooms 3, and the Officekeeper 
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No. 2, 3, making a total of 315 rooms in | 
the building which were occupied by | 
officials. It was agreed that the super- | 
ficial area of each room should also be | 
given to the Committee, and many of | 
the rooms were of magnificent perpen | 
tions. When the printed return was 
laid before the Committee, the number 
had been boiled down considerably, and 
was 35 less than in the written return. 
The printed return gave only 280. Of 
that number there were 14 drawing- 
rooms, 12 dining-rooms, 14 dressing- 
rooms, 18 kitchens, 112 bedrooms, the 
remainder being made up of audience- 
rooms, nurseries, libraries, sculleries, ser- 
vants’ rooms, &c. Mr.Speaker had 22 bed- 
rooms at his disposal; and the Librarian of 
the House of Lords, although he was a 
bachelor, had 10 bedrooms; and Black 
Rod had 12 bedrooms, although when 


the salary was last under discussion it | 
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absolutely necessary that so many as 
315 rooms should be placed at the dis- 
posal of Officials connected with the two 
Houses, and that while Ministers were 
driven into the basement and Members 
were put to all sorts of inconvenience 
for want of adequate accommodation to 
discharge their duties. A room had by 
courtesy been called a conference-room, 
which was miserable and contemptible 
when compared with rooms of magnifi- 
cent proportions in the occupation of 
Officials. The members of no other 
legislature would tolerate so much incon- 
venience to themselves and their Ministers 
through exclusion from accommodation 
that could easily be made available. He 
had nothing whatever to say against the 
Officials ; it was only human nature that 
they should make the best of the rooms 
allotted to them. Who placed them at 
their disposal he should be glad to learn 
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was understood that the successor of the from the First Commissioner, of whom 
then holder of the office was not to be| |he would also ask how soon he would 
lodged in the building. A few weeks | put an end to this extraordinary state of 
ago, when the impending resignation of | things? He concluded by moving the 
the Speakership became known, he asked | reduction of the Vote as a protest 
the First Commissioner of works whe-| against a disgraceful state of things. 

ther he would not seize the opportunity; Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE ‘(Here- 
of making some re-arrangement of the | ford) said, he was a Member of the Com- 
rooms at the disposal of Officials and of | mittee that had been mentioned, and the 
Ministers; but the right hon. Gentle-| | evidence brought before it caused him to 
man allowed the opportunity to pass. | arrive at much the same conclusions as 
He did not know whether Ministers | the hon. Member for Haggerston. At the 
were ashamed of the rooms they occu- ‘same time it was obvious to the Members 
pied ; but he had heard many Members | of the Committee that the building was 
who had had to interview Ministers in | ewented with a view to a state of circum- 
their private rooms express disgust that | stances very different from those which 
Ministers should be compelled to use| nowexisted. The designers of the build- 
such rooms. Some of them were in the | ing had no conception that theattendance 
basement and were practically cellars, ‘of Members would become so constant 
from which light and air were almost and regular as it was in these days, and 
excluded ; and this while there were 315 | that so many demands would be made 
rooms placed at the disposal of Officials. | upon Ministers by individual Members 
It was, perhaps, a delicate thing for | from day to day and hour to hour. The 
Ministers in their own interests to| time was clearly come for some re- 
attempt to interfere with the com-| arrangement in the occupation of the 
fortable arrangements made by some- rooms. However desirable it might have 
body for Officials; but the time had been thought 40 or 50 years ago to place 
come when somebody ought to expose | officials in comfortable, and even luxuri- 
such a state of things. He had under- | ous apartments, their interests must now 
taken to do it from ‘the figures supplied | give way to the necessities of Ministers 
to the Committee—figures which ought | ‘and of Members, who ought not to be 
to be in the hands of every Member. hampered in the discharge of their duties 
He did not believe it was ever in-| because the accommodation they required 
tended that this building should be | had been otherwise disposed of in other 
given up to Officials; it was intended | days. The present First Commissioner 
primarily for the use of Members. Le | had been more active in his office than 
any Member ask himself whether it was his immediate predecessors, and it was 
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obvious to all that he had made many 
improvements which had greatly added 
to the convenience of Members, but the 
present Government, as mere hangers-on, 
whose time was so limited, could hardly 
be expected to make the great changes 
that were indicated, and must therefore 
leave them to their successors. The first 
step would be to get the officials, or some 
of them, outside the building, for the 
simple reason that the accommodation 
they had was wanted by others whose 
duties were of more importance than 
official residences. That would set free 
a number of useful, healthy, and con- 
venient rooms, which could be used as 
conference rooms, or as Ministers’ private 
rooms. He quite concurred in the 
strictures passed upon the little hovels 
occupied by Ministers. It was shameful 
to have to go downstairs to see the First 
Commissioner, or the Under Secretary to 
the Home Office, in rooms in which you 
would not put a scullery maid. How 
could they then be expected to discharge 
their duties officially if they had to spend 
half their time in rooms in which they 
could get no fresh air? The strictures 
of the hon. Member for Haggerston 
were fully justified. It was an unpleasant 
thing to have to suggest that officials in 
the occupation of pleasant chambers 
should go elsewhere, but that sort of 
sentiment was the product of our over- 
civilisation, which made us not like to 
tell these officials the truth that they 
must go when the public servicedemanded 
their removal. They could not expect 
the present First Commissioner to do 
much more. He had suffered from the 
present state of things for three years, 
and was, perhaps, not in a robust frame 
of mind ; but at any rate the discussion 
would probably lead to his successor 
taking some effective steps in a no 
distant future. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he was also a 
member of the Committee, in which it 
was generally agreed that the rooms for 
Members and Ministers were totally in- 
adequate. The Committee recommended 
that whenever rooms were at the dis- 
posal of the First Commissioner of 
Works they should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Members of the House. 
There were 30 rooms at the disposal of 
Black Rod. He had not attended to his 
duties for two or three years, but a sub- 
stitute had attended to them—paid 
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£200 or £300 a year. Assuming that a 
change would soon take place in the 
office of Black Rod, an arrangement 
might be made by which his successor 
would live elsewhere, and the rooms he 
occupied be placed at the disposal of 
other officials or Members of the House. 
Black Rod’s hours at the House were 
not late, so it was unnecessary he should 
live at the House. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
Black Rod was an official of the House 
of Lords, and he had no jurisdiction over 
him. 

Mr. DALZIEL: But we vote his 
salary. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that it was a matter for the House, but 
officially he could not interfere with the 
allocation of rooms in that part of the 
Palace of Westminster occupied by 
Black Rod. The inconveniences to 
Members and Ministers had been ex- 
aggerated. The value of rooms in the 
House depended upon their convenience. 
The rooms occupied by Ministers were not 
palatial, but were freely healthy. It 
would not be fair to disturb the present 
officials occupying rooms in the House, 
but on the termination of their occu- 
pancy the House might see what could 
be done. It was necessary that many 
of the officials of the House should live 
in the building. The recommendations 
of the Committee of last year had been 
carried out as far as practicable. Con- 
ference room accommodation had been 
increased. The rooms provided were 
often unused, and, therefore, there was 
no urgent necessity to provide more 
conference rooms. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE pointed out 
that Black Rod had 35 rooms in the 
House, besides five rooms that were used 
as prisons. Black Rod’s duties did not 
keep him at the House late ; but even if 
they did, surely he could manage to take 
his rest without requiring 35 rooms to 
do it. Thirty-five would constitute a 
large House. Mr. Mellor, the Chair- 
man of Committees, often had to remain 
late and come early to look to private 
Bills and other matters, and it was 
monstrous that 35 Rooms should be 
occupied by Black Rod—even if he 
fulfilled his easy functions—while the 
Chairman of Committees should not 
have any. Black Rod shut up his 
rooms, and had not lived there for three 
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or four years. The state of things to 
which attention had been drawn should 
be put an end to as soon as possible. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON hoped his 
hon. Friend would divide the House to 
give the First Commissioner of Works 
the power he had asked for. It had been 
stated that the Librarian of the House of 
Lords had 18 rooms, 10 of which were 
bedrooms, in the building. That was 
pretty good accommodation for a bachelor. 
In his view the House of Commons ought 
to be masters in their own House. It 
was quite possible that several of those 
rooms were empty ones, but no one knew 
what they were used for. Could the right 
hon. Gentleman tell the Committee who 
was occupying Black Rod’s rooms at the 
present moment ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that he could not answer the question. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
if Black Rod was afraid to allow a great 
man like the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to know 
what he did with his rooms they ought 
to place the matter in the hands of the 
police. The rooms might be used for 
very bad purposes, and it might be that 
gambling was going on in them. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he would make inquiries into the matter. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
he was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was gaining a little courage, and 
perhaps hon. Members might now obtain 
a little information on the subject. It 
was not the men who did the work that 
got these rooms, because the clerks of 
that House, who were bound to be on 
the premises early and late, had no resi- 
dences in the building. 

Mr. DALZIEL wished to know whe- 
ther it was true that during the absence 
of Black Rod from his rooms during the 
last three years he had sublet or lent 
those rooms to someone else. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman consent to make a 
request to the proper authorities of the 
House of Lords that Black Rod’s rooms 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Works. 

Mr. C. A. V. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne) thought that it would 
be more consonant to the dignity 
of the House of Commons if the 
First Commissioner, instead of making 
a request on the subject to the 
House of Lords, were to make a 
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demand on the other House that they 
should conform themselves to the wish 
of the House of Commons. It was high 
time that the House should secure the 
control over a building which was in- 
tended for the transaction of public busi- 
ness, but which had been appropriated to 
the personal convenience of a few indi- 
viduals. In his opinion, the library of 
the House of Lords ought to be open to 
Members of the House of Commons at 
all hours when the latter House was 
sitting; whereas, under the present 
system, it was closed at the normal hour 
when the noble Lords usually went home 
to dinner. If hon. Members could have 
access to the library of the House of 
Lords at proper hours, he should have 
no objection to the Librarian of the 
House of Lords having a reasonable 
number of rooms in the building, but 
the number he now had was absurd. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
that he held in his hand a list of the 
rooms occupied in the building by the 
officials of both Houses, which certainly 
contained some startling information. 
He should advise the right hon. Gentle- 
man to charge a rent for the use of the 
rooms. 

Mr. CREMER said, that the Conm- 
mittee which had sat upon this subject 
last year had recommended that the 
opportunity should be seized, in the 
event of a fresh appointment of any of 
the officials of the House being made, to 
make a fresh arrangement in connection 
with the occupation of the rooms of the 
building. Such an opportunity had 
offered itself a few weeks ago, when a 
fresh Speaker was appointed, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had neglected to 
avail himself of it. Ina return which 
had been made on the subject, it was 
stated that the Speaker occupied 60 
rooms, of which 22 were bed-rooms; 
although in a subsequent return the 
number of rooms so occupied had been 
reduced to 50. He should like to know 
why the right hon. Gentleman had not 
carried out the recommendations of the 
Committee in the matter. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
thought that the time was inopportune 
for making an onslaught upon the 
accommodation provided for the Speaker. 
He could not see how the rooms 
in question could be made available 
for the convenience of hon. Members. 
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He was afraid he could not do more in 
the matter than he did last year. He 
did not deny that a great deal more 
might be done, and would, he hoped, be 


done in the future. 


Mr. CONYBEARE asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would secure to them 
some of the rooms of the librarian of the 
House of Lords. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he would do all that he could. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
entirely dissented from the opinion of 
the First Commissioner of Works as to 
the ungraciousness of suggesting the 
need for some surrender on the part of 
Mr. Speaker, or some of the officials of 
the House, of some of the rooms un- 
occupied by them. If the First Com- 
missioner of Works were to have a con- 
sultation with Mr. Speaker, the Clerk of 
the House, and the Serjeant-at-Arms, he 
felt sure that they could make such a re- 
adjustment of the accommodation in the 
building as would satisfy nearly every 
Member who had criticised the number 
of rooms that some of these official 
hangers-on had. Members at present 
had not got the accommodation they 
required. There were only the two 
Conference rooms available, and the 
result was sometimes that Members with 
deputations were waiting on each other, 
and irritation was caused. He suggested 
that some of the rooms occupied by 
officials, in closer proximity to the lobby 
than Black Rod’s, might be given up, 
and one of the Clerks at the Table, who 
at present had no rooms, might be 
accommodated. The First Commissioner 
of Works was putting the matter off 
until some day when perhaps it would be 
too late to grapple with it. He believed 
if the House of Lords knew that Black 
Rod had 30 rooms which had been un- 
occupied for three years, and that their 
Librarian, who was a single man, with 
no family, had 18 rooms, they would be 
only too pleased to hand over to the 
House of Commons that surplus accom- 
modation. If Black Rod had let the 
rooms it ought to be terminated, for it 
could in no way be justified. If there 
were Officials foolish enough to fly in the 
face of the desire of the House of 
Commons some of them must be told 
that if they could not adapt themselves 
to existing circumstances they would 
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have to get work elsewhere, where they 
certainly would not get the emoluments 
and privileges that they did at present. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 63 ; 
Noes 43.—(Division List No. 124.) 


The reduced Vote was therefore 
agreed to. 


Immediatety after the announcement 
of the numbers, 


Mr. CONYBEARE rose and said : 
Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of Order. 
I understood that the tellers in the 
“No” Lobby came away, supposing that 
the full number of Members had passed 
through, and afterwards returned to tell 
others who had been lurking in the 
recesses of the Lobby. What I wish to 
know is whether that is a regular pro- 
ceeding — whether, the tellers having 
left the door, they can return to count 
any others who may desire to pass 
through ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : There is no ob- 
jection to the tellers going back to tell 
others who may not have come through 
the Lobby. 


On the vote of £12,200 to complete 
the sum for the extension of the 
Admiralty buildings, 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, they 
had been told that, although the original 
estimate presented to Parliament was 
£195,000, these new building were to cost 
£304,000. He thought they had a right 
to complain when they found an archi- 
tect’s estimate exceeded by 50 per cent. 
His right hon. Friend was good enough 
to furnish him with particulars of the 
extraordinary statement, showing the 
items upon which the original estimate 
had been increased, but still more infor- 
mation was required. He knew it was 
the constant practice of Departments to 
come to Parliament with a demand for a 
sum of money, keeping the sum as low 
as possible, though being quite aware 
that it would be insufficient. The idea 
was, that a large demand might be met 
with a retusal, and so £195,000 was 
asked for instead of £300,000. Having 
commenced work, they thought further 
sums would be more readily obtained. 
It was not certain, even, that £300,000 
would be sufficient. It was time this 
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system was altered, and it was no use 
employing officials who would not, or 
could not, estimate more accurately. The 
original estimate could not have been an 
honest one. For instance, the architect’s 
commission was altogether omitted. He 
had no desire to detain the Committee, 
but when the matter was discussed last 
year, the Committee were promised in- 
formation which he had since received, 
and they were assured that matters were 
now all right. But that was not so 
while the system remained unaltered, 
and he invited his right hon. Friend to 
give an undertaking that, in future, the 
work of his office should be conducted 
on business-like lines, and the House be 
provided with honest estimates. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
this matter was fully debated last year, 
and he did not pretend to say that the 
whole history was satisfactory, but he 
was prepared to defend his Department 
in relation to the preparation of esti- 
mates. As a matter of fact, as his hon. 
Friend knew, certain plans were sanc- 
tioned ten years ago. After that came 
a change of Government, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed, and to this Com- 
mittee a rough estimate was presented 
in which the architect’s dues were not 
included. Then the whole scheme under- 
went various changes, which involved 
large additional expenditure, owing to 
the nature of the foundations and the 
increased cost of materials and wages, 
with the alterations in the accommoda- 
tion in the building. The ultimate 
increase in expenditure was considerable, 
but he did not see how this, under the 
circumstances, could have been avoided. 
Of his Department he could say that, 
knowing what was required, and no sub- 
sequent changes being made in designs, 
most accurate estimates could be pre- 
pared. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) inquired when the new buildings 
were likely to be occupied. He observed 
there was a re-vote for furniture, so he 
supposed occupation had not commenced. 
There was much to be dissatisfied with 
in connection with this building. He 
took a great deal of interest in it when 
the plans were first drawn up. Sir 
Matthew White Ridley’s Committee 
laid down the principle that large rooms 
were most suitable for the business of 
the Department, and upon that idea the 
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building was planned, and a great part 
of the extra cost was really due to a 
change -in that system, and the large 
block of buildings was cut up into 
smaller rooms, a most serious drawback 
to the usefulness of the building. But 
it was now too late to go back, and he 
now only desired to know when by 
occupation there would be some return 
for this large expenditure ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the new building would be ready for 
occupation in a few weeks, but it was 
not intended to commence occupation 
until the autumn. So far as the accom- 
modation of the staff required, there 
had not been a departure from the prin- 
ciple of large rooms. 

Mr. W. ALLAN asked if the original 
estimate of £195,500 was based upon 
plans and drawings ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
it was rather a long history, into which 
he could not enter then. The original 
estimate was submitted to a Committee 
of the {House. and changes were made 
subsequently. 

Mr. W. ALLAN asked who was 
responsible for the original estimate of 
£195,000? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
it was supplied by the Department upon 
a certain basis submitted. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
was not at all satisfied with the explana- 
tion. He was quite aware that his 
right hon. Friend was not personally 
responsible in this matter, but what had 
happened would occur again if a change 
was not made in the system. It was 
not an honest system to commence with 
a small demand and then continue to 
draw further supplies from the long 
purse of the British taxpayer. He 
protested against this loose way of 
doing business, and a better system 
should be at once introduced. The 
right hon. Gentleman had now an oppor- 
tunity of effecting an Amendment, and 
he hoped he would have the courage 
and strength enough to say that this 
loose and incompetent way of doing 
business should be carried on no longer. 


Supply. 


Vote agreed to, as was also the Vote 
to complete the sum of £56,600 for 
miscellaneous legal buildings, County 
Courts, Metropolitan Police Courts, and 
Sheriffs Court Houses in Scotland, 
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On the Vote to complete the sum of 
£28,000 for art and science buildings in 
Great Britain, 


Mr. BARTLEY said, there was a 
very large reduction this year in the 
Vote for new works and alterations. 
That he took to be the temporary iron 
buildings for which money was taken 
last year, although they did not know 
whether it was used for that purpose. 
During the discussion on that point the 
general tone of the Committee was 
opposed to the expenditure, and the Vice 
President of the Council said that pos- 
sibly he might alter his plan during the 
year and take one of the other buildings 
on the other side of the road as a tem- 
porary means of providing accommoda- 
tion. They did not know, however, 
what had been done in respect to that 
matter. There was another item which 
he had always complained of. A very 
large sum of money was paid for the 
rent of those buildings on the Western 
Gallery, South Kensington, and the 
North Gallery, Imperial Institute. The 
rent paid amounted to £4,360, which, 
capitalised on the ordinary Government 
basis, meant a capital expenditure of 
£150,000. He had always protested 
against this money being paid while they 
had got acres of land standing idle at 
the South Kensington Museum, and one 
of the most remarkable of modern erec- 
tions was left in this incomplete state. 
The country, year after year, was called 
upon to pay this very large rental in- 
stead of the buildings being com- 
pleted. A large sum of money had 
been spent on getting the plan com- 
pleted. The plan suited the require- 
ments of the Museum, and if it were 
carried out it would complete the build- 
ing to the satisfaction of the district 
and to the country at large, and yet 
they went on paying this £4,000 or 
£5,000 a year for the hire of a lot of odd 
buildings on the other side of the road. 
It was not creditable to any Govern- 
ment. He thought it was a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, and 
that the country would agree that it was 
a most extravagant way of conducting 


the work. They certainly ought, 
in his opinion, to take a Vote 
in order to provide accommodation 


on the side of the road where there 
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was ample space. He thought the time 
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Supply. 
had come when some measures ought to 
be taken to complete this work, and he 
should move to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £1,000—namely, Item M of the 
Vote, simply as a protest against the 
present system of continuing the museum, 
and unless he got some satisfactory 
assurance from the right hon. Gentleman 
he would have to divide the Committee. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he was afraid he was not in a position 
to give any satisfactory answer to the 
hon. Gentleman. He had very strong 
sympathies in favour of finding more 
money for the purposes of South 
Kensington, but he had no money to 
spend beyond the ordinary cost of main- 
tenance, and he was not in a position to 
hold out any particular hope for the 
future. In regard to the questions the 
hon. Gentleman had asked him, he had 
to say that the office on the west side of 
the road was finished, and had been in 
use for some time. The galleries they 
had on lease for a long term of years, 
and they could do nothing until the 
lease terminated. 

Mr. BARTLEY : What is the length 
of the lease ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : 
50 years. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he gathered 
that they were paying to the trustees of 
the Imperial Institute £860 rent for 
certain rooms in the North Gallery for 
exhibits. He assumed that these rooms 
had been hired in consequence of the 
smallness and inadequacy of the exhibi- 
tion rooms in the neighbourhood of the 
South Kensington Museum. It seemed 
to him that, considering the Imperial 
Institute had become, in the opinion of 
sensible men in London, a white elephant 
so far as the objects which it sought to 
achieve were concerned, the time was 
now ripe when the Office of Works 
should take into consideration the condi- 
tions under which it was built. It was 
built as a national testimonial of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, but it was practically a 
failure. They wanted increased exhibi- 
tion room in that particular district, 
and he would seriously suggest to the 
First Commissioner that he should make 
representations to the trustees of the 
Imperial Institute to take over their 
building. Then the Imperial Institute 
would no longer be a cross between 
Cremorne Gardens as they used to be 
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and the Burlington Arcade as it now 
is, but an exhibition building to South 
Kensington. 


{COMMONS} 
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That would be the most /|run. 
worthy means of carrying out the real| the leases were long. 
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and west galleries of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, how long the leases had to 
The right hon. Member said that 
If so it might 


object of the founders of the Imperial | have been more economical to build an 


Institute. It might incidentally deprive | entirely new building. 


He did not 


one or two gentlemen of an office or two, | agree altogether with the observations 


and perhaps a salary, but they had got 
this art collection that could advantage- 
ously be stored in the building. If it 
was not used for that purpose it seemed 
to him it might make a good technological 
museum, or be used for some other such 
purpose. 

Mr. BARTLEY observed that he 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
for Battersea, who seemed to think that 
because one might not approve of the 
way in which the work of the Imperial 
Institute was being carried on, one was 
entitled to steal the building. He was 
not concerned with the Imperial Insti- 


tute. What he was anxious about was) 


the completion of the South Kensington 


Museum. The answer of the right hon. | 


Member was unsatisfactory. Last year 
a pledge was given by the Government 
that they would propose a small Vote 





| of the hon. Member for Battersea respect- 


ing the Imperial Institute, but he main- 
tained that they ought not to be called 
upon, as they were practically, to sub- 
sidise that institution. The renting of 
the rooms in the Imperial Institute 
amounted to a contribution towards its 
maintenance. No evidence had been 
adduced to show that it was not in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s power to 
fulfil the pledge given last Session. He 
hoped, therefore, that his hon. Friend 
would go to a division. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 32; 
Noes, 76.--(Division List No. 125.) 


Vote agreed to; as also the Vote to 
complete the sum of £22,000 for Diplo- 
matic and Consular Buildings, and the 
maintenance of certain cemeteries 


for the work of completing the museum. | abroad ; and the Vote to complete the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said|sum of £407,695 for the Customs and 


that the pledge was given on the con-|Inland Revenue 


dition that the money could be found. 
The Government, however, might not 
withdraw from a pledge merely because 
it was convenient to do so. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS asked for an 
answer from the First Commissioner of 
Works. He wished to correct the alle- 
gation of the hon. Member for North 
Islington that he had proposed that the 
South Kensington authorities should 
steal the Imperial Institute. He made 
no such proposal. What he said was 
that as the Imperial Institute was prac- 
tically an empty building, which was 
only intermittently used, a respectful 
representation should be made to the 
trustees and to Her Majesty asking that 
the building might be allocated to educa- 
tional and artistic purposes. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that he would communicate his hon. 
Friend’s suggestion to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had not, however, 
much hope that the trustees of the 
Imperial Institute would accede to the 
suggestion. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked, with 
reference to the rent payable for the east 


Mr. John Burns. 





Departments, Post 
Office, and Telegraph Buildings in Great 
Britain. 


On the Vote to complete the sum of 
£232,700 for Public Buildings in Great 
Britain not provided for in other Votes, 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) called attention to the charge for 
offices in Temple Avenue, which were 
used for the Official Receiver for Berk- 
shire in connection with bankruptcies 
arising in that county. Meetings of 
creditors were held there, and profes- 
sional men and witnesses had to come 
up at considerable inconvenience and 
expense to transact business. The same 
observation applied to premises at London 
Bridge Approach, which were used by 
the Official Receiver for the district of 
Tunbridge Wells. He knew a case of 
an unfortunate man who was made bank- 
rupt and who lived several miles from a 
railway station on the South-Eastern 
line. He was summoned to come up 
and give information to the Official Re- 
ceiver. He wrote saying he had no 
means to come up to London, and that 
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he would be willing to walk any reason- 
able distance, but could not be expected 
to walk to London. All the answer he 
got was that unless he came up the 
Official Receiver would apply to the 
County Court Judge to commit him for 
contempt. The proper course, he sub- 
mitted, was for these Official Receivers 
to have an office in some convenient 
place in the districts with which they 
were Officially connected. It was an 
exceedingly inconvenient thing to bring 
people up to London from those districts 
when bankruptcies occurred, and he 
hoped at an early period the right hon. 
Gentleman would make arrangements 
with the President of the Board of 
Trade whereby the offices would be 
located in the respective districts. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
his department was not concerned with 
the policy of keeping up these buildings, 
but he would call the attention of the 
President of the Board of Trade to what 
his hon. Friend had said. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he paid a 
visit to the Tower of London a week or 
two ago, and, like many other visitors 
who had a great regard for that fine old 
building, was very much annoyed at the 
shabby and inartistic flight of steps 
which has been substituted for the old 
steps leading above the horse armoury 
to the White Tower. If there was one 
building that appealed strongly to Lon- 
doners it was that White Tower, which 
stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew. The new steps, in respect of the 
quality and colour of the stone, were 
entirely different from the stone of which 
the Tower was built, and were an eyesore 
to everyone who lived there, to the 
officers who were stationed there, and to 
the general public who took an interest 
in our public buildings. If they could 
revert to the old Tower days of punish- 
ing malefactors, he would go so far as to 
say that the architect and those who 
carried out the work would be promptly 
executed on Tower Hill. He would have 
the new steps pulled down and new ones 
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put up more in keeping with the charac- 
teristics of the Tower. When he was 
there it was a holiday, and he saw a 
large number of children evidently enjoy- 
ing some privilege of playing in the moat. 
That part of London was much restricted 
in playgrounds, and as the Office of 
Works had kindly improved the gardens 
on the front of the Tower facing the 
river, it appeared to him that not only 
privileged children, but general children, 
should have an opportunity of using the 
moat to a greater extent than they now 
had. He understood that the officers at 
the Tower were not opposed to this ex 
tension. He urged that the First Com- 
missioner of Works should see that the 
Tower of London was preserved as the 
historic building it undoubtedly was, and 
that he should stop at once the erection 
of subsidiary outhouses and small build- 
ings for the convenience of the officials 
there, which were an eyesore the public 
did not like, and which ought to be dis- 
continued. Many improvements had 
been made to the Tower during the last 
few years, but it was ridiculous to spend 
money on such improvements, if, with 
them, they allowed the officials for their 
own private convenience, to put a coach- 
house here, a fowl-house or a rabbit- 
hutch there, and thus dwarf the general 
grand lines of the Tower building as a 
whole. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE had 
not been to the Tower since the altera- 
tion to which the hon. Member referred 
had been made, but he would make 
inquiry. No doubt his hon. Friend was 
aware that the new flight of stairs was 
built to permit of the freer passage of 
visitors. He would himself go and inspect 
it. With regard to the moat, he did 
not quite know what the arrangements 
were at the present moment with the 
War Department, but he should be very 
glad indeed if he could meet the wishes 
expressed by the hon. Member, and give 
further opportunities for its utilisation as 
a playground for children. He would see 
whether anything could be done. 


3G 
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Mr. BARTLEY called attention to 


the enormous sums paid for rents of 
temporary Government offices, principally 
in London, scattered about in different 
districts. Over £50,000 was thus spent 
each year, which meant, at the rate at 
which money could now be borrowed, a 
capital of £2,000,000 sterling. The great 
bulk of these offices ought to be in _per- 
manent buildings belonging to the State, 
the various branches of the departments 
being brought more closely together. He 
hoped that when the large improvement 
which was going to take place at the 
bottom of Parliament Street was effected, 
it would be the means, not only of greatly 
improving that magnificent site, but also 
the means of getting rid of this great 
number of temporary offices. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON endorsed 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Islington on this subject. When this 


question was raised last year, the First 
Commissioner of Works told them he 
was considering the whole question. He 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 


man what was going to be done with the 
site opposite the Horse Guards, as well 
as with other vacant lands belonging to 
the Government. They ought, he con- 
tended, to be utilised so that they might 
get rid of paying the rents and other 
expenses which appeared in this Vote. 
With reference to Trafalgar Square, he 
had again to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he was going to make pro- 
vision for the supply of cleaner water 
to the fountains than that which was 
at present used for this purpose. He 
was told that there were certain lamps 
in the square which were under the con- 
trol of the right hon. Gentleman’s De- 
partment which had not been allowed to be 
cleaned for very many years. He noticed 
every year in the charges for the main- 
tenance and repairs of public offices an 
item of £25 in respect of the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall. He understood the 
whole building was given over by the 
Government to the United Service In- 
stitution for nothing, and that the 
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Institution now made a charge to the 
public who desired to see the building. 
He did not think that Parliament having 
given over to them an historical building 
of this sort, the Institution had any right 
to charge the public for the privilege of 
visiting it, as he was informed they did. 
Some of their public offices were a dis- 
grace to the country, and if the Govern- 
ment would only utilise the vacant land 
in their possession they might, without 
loss, employ a good many of their work- 
ing men and save money in the end by 
providing suitable public offices, which 
would result in the better conduct of 
their business. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE was 
not in a position that night to make any 
statement as to the plans of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Parliament 
Street site. He could, however, assure 
the Committee that the matter was being 
pushed on with all possible speed, and 
he hoped, in a short time, the Govern- 
ment would be able to state their inten- 
tions fully with regard to it. He 
entirely agreed with the views expressed 
by the hon. Member for Islington as to 
the large sums which were paid for rents 
of public offices, and very often for places 
unsuitable, but which stood on valuable 
ground which might be used by the 
Government to more profitable purpose. 
With regard to Trafalgar Square, he was 
very sceptical as to whether he had any- 
thing to do with the lamps, but he would 
find out. With reference to the supply 
of water to the fountains, and which 
was that which had been used before, 
he very often felt ashamed of it, but the 
cost of using fresh water to any great 
extent would be considerable. He was 
very loth to lay anything like sacrilegious 
hands upon the fountains, which were 
looked upon almost as institutions by 
Londoners, though they were not very 
ornamental. He was anxious, however, 
that alterations should be made if they 
would lead to the greater enjoyment by 
the public of the square, and he had 
taken the opinion of the director of Kew 
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Gardens, who had informed him that it 
was quite possible to convert the two 
fountains into extremely ornamental 
tanks, and that even then it might 
be possible to have one fountain. 
The Banqueting Hall at Whitehall had 
been handed over to the United Service 
Institution on the condition that the 
paintings should be taken care of. A 
sum of £25 was paid annually to enable 
the Office of Works to execute the 
necessary repairs of the buildings. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, 
there was a feeling abroad that the 
National Gallery was not safe, owing to 
the nature of the business carried on in 
some of the buildings which stood close 
to it. He would like to know whether 
anything was done to secure the Gallery 
from fire ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the barracks behind the National Gallery 
were separated from the Gallery buildings 
by a distance of 40 feet, and by a high 
wall. The skylights of the Gallery were 
also protected by iron shutters, which 
were closed at night. The danger of 
fire was, therefore, infinitesimal ; but, as 
it was undesirable that any building 
should be close to the National Gallery, 
he was glad to be able to announce that 
the erection of the new quarters for the 
War Office would enable them to pull 
down the barracks and so make room 
for a necessary extension of the Gallery. 

Mr. HANBURY thought the Com- 
mittee ought to get some information in 
reference to the item of £27,000 for the 
acquisition of the houses adjoining West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the acquisition of those houses was con- 
nected with a proposal to erect a Mortuary 
Chapel adjoining Westminster Abbey. 


There was a great difference of opinion | 


on the subject, and his predecessor in 
Office had arranged that the question of 
whether or not the Chapel was to be 
built should stand over until the houses 
referred to had been cleared away. This 
Vote was for the purchase of the houses. 
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The Government had settled with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and had ar- 
ranged with the trustees of the houses 
(with the exception of one, and that case 
was referred to arbitration), so that if the 
money were voted, the work of removing 
the houses would be proceeded with 
during the Parliamentary Recess, When 
the houses were demolished, the area 
would be laid down in grass, and a full 
opportunity would be given to the House 
to form a judgment as to what ought to 
be done, if anything, in regard to the 
Mortuary Chapel. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: Will 
£27,000 be the total cost ? 

Mr. HERBERTGLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he was 
pleased to hear that the Government 
had finally abandoned the idea of erect- 
ing a Memorial Chapel on that particular 
spot. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
am not in a position to say that. All I 
say is that my predecessor stated it was 
his intention to postpone the considera- 
tion of the question until the ground was 
cleared. 

Mr. BURNS thought that was a polite 
way of saying that the project was aban- 
doned. He was pleased to hear that the 
houses near the Abbey were about to 
be removed. Another thing that ought 
to be done was to get the master mason 
to remove his pails, and ladders, and 
scaffoldings, which had for the past ten 
or twelve years injured the view of the 
west side of the Abbey, to a more appro- 
priate storehouse behind the Abbey. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he would communicate with the proper 
authority to see whether the obstructions 
could not be removed as suggested. 


Vote agreed to. 
On the Vote to complete the sum of 


£219,210 for the Survey of the United 
Kingdom, 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY wanted some 
information with regard to the work of 
this Department. It was impossible for 
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the House to form any idea from the 
Estimates as to the annual progress 
which was being made in this Depart- 
ment. It had been arranged for some 
time that there should be four great 
maps made of the United Kingdom, 
The sum expended on the preparation of 
those four maps was something like 
£7,000,000, but there were no reason- 
able maps to show for this large sum of 
money. He should therefore like to 
have a clear and precise statement as to 
what was the actual condition of the 
four maps. A Select Committee made a 
distinct recommendation which would 
have had the effect of putting the House 
of Commons year after year in possession 
of clear information as to what was 
being done. This Committee recom- 
mended that in the Report to the House 
the Director General should every year 
state exactly what recommendations he 
had made for the purpose of improving 
the Survey, and how far he had been 
allowed by the Government to carry out 
his recommendations. That was objected 
to, and, therefore, the valuable Report 
was not available to the House. In the 
first place there was the large 10 foot 
town plan, for which £600,000 had been 
spent on 14,000 of them. Those plans 
very soon got out of date, and to a great 
extent had become practically useless. 
A question arose as to who was to pay 
for them—whether the local authorities 
should pay for the maps out of the 
rates, or whether the maps for the large 
towns should still continue to be paid 
out of Imperial taxation. He thought 
that the suggestion of the Committee was 
that the cost should fall on the resources 
of the large towns themselves. The dis- 
continuance of the further publication of 
these town maps was supposed to bring 
a useful result, namely, that out of the 
annual grant of Parliament there should 
be funds available for carrying on the 
revision of the 25-inch map. What was 
the real position of the present 25-inch 
map? The original idea of the survey 
was that there should be a revision every 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 
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15 years, but very few of these maps 


were up to date at the present time. If 
the revision were set about at once the 
cost would be £600,000, but if not begun 
at once, then the cost would naturally be 
greater. At what rate was the revision 
proceeding ; over what number of years 
would it extend, and what would be the 
cost? There was very little information 
available in regard to the other two maps 
which depended on the 25-inch map. 
He did not know what was being done 
with the six-inch map, and as to the one- 
inch map, he understood that the revision 
was proceeding, and that it could be 
brought up to date in two or three years 
for £25,000. It appeared, however, that 
we were going to abandon the system on 
which the one-inch map had been hither- 
to revised. It was to go on independently 
of the revision of the 25-inch map, instead 
of following the old principle adopted for 
40 years of reducing the larger maps. 
He hoped that, as the country had 
already spent something like £7,000,000 
on these maps, nearly everyone of which 
was out of date, Parliament would not 
go on voting these large sums of money 
year after year for the survey, unless 
they had a great deal more information 
from the Minister in charge than they 
had yet had. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, the House 
had now presented to them every year 
Estimates amounting to something like 
£100,000,000. It was evident to any 
man who took any notice of the increase 
year after year in the money which the 
House had to vote for the public service, 
that in some way or other, there must be 
some substantial economy effected. He 
did not know whether any economy 
could be effected in the Survey Depart- 
ment, but it did seem to him, speaking 
without technical knowledge—and it 
was not the fault of hon. Members that 
they did not possess technical knowledge, 
but the fault of the vicious system—that 
when they had an estimate for £219,000 
submitted to them, they ought to know 
what was done with it. This sum 
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of £219,000 appeared tobe paid to 
2,530 persons, but that did not properly 
represent the expense of this _par- 
ticular Department, because he found 
that many of the persons employed also 
derived some payment in money from 
either the Army or Navy funds, and he 
believed he would be well within the 
mark when he stated that the total 
expense of the Survey Department 
amounted to £250,000 per annum. He 
would appeal to the Minister for Agri- 
culture to tell the Committee what 
answer he had to give to the charges 
made as to the obsolete character of the 
maps and other work this Department 
turned out; and also to say whether 
in the light of the serious amount of 
money voted for this Department, there 
was any means by which the method of 
doing the work could be revised and 
some economy effected. He really did 
not believe that the country got value 
for its money. He believed much of 
the work turned out was obsolete by the 
time the whole of the work was placed 
before the public. He appealed to the 
Minister for Agriculture to place at the 
disposal of the critical Members of the 
House of Commons some opportunity of 
going into the work of the Survey 
Departmentin a minute manner, so that 
at any rate, they might disarm some of 
the suspicion that in any of the Govern- 
ment Departments a maximum salary 
was paid for a minimum of work, and 
that the Survey Department was the 
greatest sinner in that respect. He 
did seriously believe that the survey 
work ought not to cost more than 
£200,000, and that the work ought to 
be more up to date than it was; and he 
asked the Minister for Agriculture whe- 
ther he could not effect some economy, 
and whether a number of the “ Tite 
Barnacles” who attached themselves to 
an office of this kind could not be retired. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) wished to mention, as bearing 
on the obsolete character of the work 
done by this Department, what had 
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occurred in a Committee which was 
sitting upstairs on a Bill dealing with 
the Irish borough of Clonmel. It had 
transpired in the course of the inquiry, 
that the maps which were being used 
were 53 years old, and the  con- 
tending parties before the Committee 
had to make the best use they could of 
maps 53 years out of date. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked for some 
explanation of the very large item of 
£149,000 for civil assistants, and also of 
the item of £17,000 or £18,000 for 
extra pay to non-commissioned officers 
and sappers. He understood that the 
survey was made by the Royal En- 
gineers, and he would like to have some 
information as to what these civil assist- 
ants were and what they did. Were 
they surveyors or what? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) called attention to the position 
of the Civil assistants in the Ordnance 
Survey. They constituted one of the 
few branches of the public service, the 
members of which could not, by any 
length of service, acquire a pension. At 
one time, as he understood, an arrange- 
ment was made under which a certain 
number of pensions were granted to 
some who had been on the higher scale 
of salaries; but this was not extended 
to those who were on the lower scale, and 
who were, therefore, less able to provide 
against the time when they would be 
past work. He should be glad to learn 
how it was that this branch of the service 
was debarred from any chance of earning 
pensions 4 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, 
8.) said, as he understood, these civil 
assistants legally, like all civil servants, 
were entitled to a pension ; but in 1870, 
owing to a report made by General 
James, who represented that the work 
was of a temporary character and would 
be completed in about ten years, these 
gentlemen were deprived of their right 
to a pension. The decision was repre- 
sented as a legitimate grievance to the 
Treasury, who relaxed a little and granted 
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a right to a pension to those who were 
employed between September 1870 and 
January 1873. Those who were em- 
ployed since had no right to a pension, 
however long their service might be. 
The work, represented by General 
James as temporary, had long been 
recognised as of a permanent character. 
These gentlemen were employed per- 
manently on the work of revising the 
Ordnance Survey, and they were paid 
at the same rate as those who, after a 
certain term of service, were entitled 
to a pension. On the 21st of March 
last the hon. Member for Northampton 
asked the President of the Board of 
Agriculture— 


“ Whether some of the so-called labourers in 
the Ordnance Survey Department are receiving 
as low a rate of wages as 16s. 6d. per week, and 
whether, although called labourers, their work 
is really that of surveyors’ assistants, and when 
in the office they are chiefly employed as assis- 
tant printers ; and whether he will take steps to 
fix their minimum wage at 20s. per week, the 
same as is now paid to the Admiralty labourers 
at Deptford ?” 


The President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture (Mr. Herbert Gardner) in reply, 
said :— 


“The rate of wages mentioned by the hon. 
Member is a probationary rate for men who 
are really learning their work. At the end of 
the probationary period, which has recently 
been reduced from three years to one, the 
labourers employed in the field receive 18s. 
per week, and the printers’ labourers at South- 
ampton and Dublin gradually rise from 18s. to 
21s. a week. It would not be correct to de- 
scribe the former as surveyors’ assistants or the 
latter as assistant printers. Ihave on more 
than one occasion looked into the case of these 
men, at the request of hon. Members behind 
me, and, taking into account their other privi- 
leges and all the conditions under which they 
work, I do not think they are insufficiently 
paid, or that their position compares unfavour- 
ably with that of any Admiralty labourer 
employed on similar duties.”’ 


The hon. Member (Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne) then asked :— 


“T beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture what is the number of civilians em- 
ployed in the Ordnance Survey Department, and 
how many are classed as permanent civil assist- 
ants entitled to pensions, and how many are 
called temporary civil assistants not so entitled, 
and if there is any difference in the nature of 
the work performed by these two classes ; whe- 
ther a distinction has lately been made in the 
temporary class, whereby those who joined 
before 4th January 1873 become entitled to 
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pensions, while those who joined a few days 
after are excluded; and if he will make it arule 
in future that 15 years’ continuous service shall 
qualify an employé for a pension ?”” 


The President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture replied :— 


“The number of civil assistants employed on 
the Ordnance Survey is 1,672, of whom 336 are 
entitled to pension and 1,336 are not so entitled. 
Under an arrangement sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury early last year a civil assistant appointed 
to any one of the 76 important and responsible 
situations on the Survey will be entitled to 
pension if he obtains the necessary certificate 
from the Civil Service Commissioners, but 
otherwise the right to pension depends not upon 
the nature of the duties, but upon the date of 
appointment. My hon. Friend behind me (Sir 
F. Evans) recently brought under notice the 
case of the civil assistants appointed between 
September 1870 and January 1873, and the 
right to pension has now been conceded by the 
Treasury to 57 of those assistants on the 
ground that it was not until the latter date that 
the final decision abolishing superannuation was 
notified to the Survey. It rests with the Trea- 
sury to say whether any modification of the 
conditions under which temporary civil as- 
sistants have joined the Survey since the 4th 
January 1873 should be made, but there can be 
no doubt that at the time of their appointment 
those assistants had no reason to suppose that 
their engagement carried with it any right to 
pension.”’ 


He did not think it was quite a satisfac- 
tory answer, and he should be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman could give any 
further information on the point. It did 
not seem to him to be consistent with 
justice that gentlemen who entered the 
service between 1870 and 1873 should 
have pensions as a special concession 
from the Treasury, and that those who 
had entered it later and who had received 
notice that they would not be entitled to 
pensions, should be deprived of them 
after such long-continued service. Some 
of these gentlemen had now served for 
periods of more than 20 years, and they 
might continue to serve for a large num- 
ber of years to come. They joined under 
the ordinary understanding and belief 
that they would, in course of time, be- 
come entitled to the ordinary pension. 
It was quite evident that the work was 
of an important character ; it required 
great skill and care; and it was to the 
public interest that it should be done 
with the utmost efficiency. Some of 
these men were in his own constituency. 
If it was merely a case of men in the 
public service asking to have their wages 
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increased, he would not stand up to 
make such a demand ; but the representa- 
tion he made was, that they were placed 
on a footing different from that of other 
persons in the same Department, and of 
other branches of the Civil Service. In 
these circumstances, they were entitled 
to have an explanation from the Govern- 
ment of the reason why they were placed 
in such an exceptional position. As they 
had given 15 years continuous service as 
civil assistants, they asked that they 
should be recognised as permanent 
assistants. In order to give his right 
hon. Friend an opportunity to make a 
full explanation, and to elicit an expres- 
sion of opinion, he moved the reduction 
of the vote by the sum of £100. 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herperr 
GARDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) said, 
he fancied that the objects which the 
hon. Members for Preston and for Bat- 
tersea had at heart were to be reached 
by somewhat different roads, because the 
former wanted to have the 25-inch map 
completed at any cost, and the latter 
wished to see some economy exercised. 
He must enter a protest against the 
criticism which had been passed upon the 
Ordnance Survey Maps. He regretted 
the absence of the hon. Baronet opposite 
who presided over a Committee which 
made a most exhaustive inquiry into the 
subject, and came to the conclusion that 
our Ordnance Survey Maps were the 
best maps in the world. {[Mr. Hansury : 
“Tf up to date.”] That they were 
superior to the best maps produced any- 
where, and even to the German maps. 
The Government had considered whether 
they would embark on a large additional 
expenditure, or endeavour with the 
large sum annually voted by Parlia- 
ment to bring these maps up to date. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, two 
or three years ago, decided that it was im- 
possible to find more money, and an effort 
would therefore be made to bring the 
maps up to date with the money annually 
voted, which he thought would be found 
quite sufficient to carry out the work 
now authorised. On page 55 of the 
ordinary Estimates the hon. Member for 
Preston would find set down specifically 
and exhaustively the present programme 
of the Ordnance Survey. 

Mr. HANBURY said, no doubt it 
showed how the money was to be spent, 
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but it did not give the state of the com- 
pletion of maps, or how many were out 
of date and even 53 years old. 
*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER said, 
the information required was given. 
The new series of l-inch maps would 
be completed earlier than was expected 
by the Committee. The approximate 
sum required for the completion of the 
revision of the 25-inch maps would be 
£1,574,000. 

Mr. HANBURY asked how far 
they had got towards the completion of 
the maps ? 


*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER replied 
that he could not say at the moment. 
But the fact that the maps were to be 
produced within a shorter time than 
was expected at only the normal cost 
voted each year, instead of a larger sum 
being asked for, was in itself a pledge 
that the work was being pushed on as 
quickly as possible. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked whether one-fiftieth part 
of the total estimated expenditure on 
this item had been, or was in process of 
being, expended ? 


*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER said, 
that in Column 1 of the Appendix to 
the Estimates the hon. Gentleman would 
see the exact sum required for 1895-6, 
and if he added it to the sum which in 
future would be required he would see 
the total cost. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR said, that in 
Column 1 there was an item £90,000 ap- 
propriated for two different surveys—one 
for the survey of Scotland, the other for 
general revision. The distribution be- 
tween the two items was not shown, but 
the approximate further sum required 
for the completion of one of these items 
alone exceeded £1,500,000. He wanted 
to know what proportion of the £90,000 
had yet been expended either in connec- 
tion with the 6-inch or the 9-inch map. 
According to his information, not one- 
fiftieth part of the estimated expenditure 
on the survey had yet been expended. 


*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER said 
that he was not prepared to answer that 
question offhand, but he would obtain 
information on the subject. With regard 
to the question of pensions to the tem- 
porary Civil assistants in the Civil 
Service, their claims had been carefully 
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considered by his predecessor and him- 
self and by the Treasury. It was recog- 
nised that in certain cases there might 
be some ground for some persons sup- 
posing that they had been treated with 
injustice, and in those cases pensions had 
been granted. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked what these 
people were before they were appointed. 

*Mr. GARDNER said, that he really 
did not know. 

Mr. PAUL said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred him to the 
Treasury for a reply to his question 
with regard to these so-called temporary 
assistants. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, whether 
these temporary assistants did not per- 
form precisely the same duties as the 
permanent Civil Servants discharged, 
and whether, in fact, they were not as 
permanently employed as any of the 
other Civil Servants. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that these temporary 
assistants who were engaged before June 
1873 were under the belief that they 
were obtaining appointments to which 
pensions were attached. 

*Mr. GARDNER said, that he had 
not gone quite as far as that. What he 
had said was that there might have been 
some kind of belief on their parts that 
they were to receive pensions, and, 
therefore, the pensions had been granted 
them. 

Mr. PAUL said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that these people 
entertained the belief, reasonable or not 
reasonable, that they were to receive 
pensions. He should like to know whe- 
ther the gentlemen engaged after 1873 
were not engaged upon precisely the 
same footing as those who were engaged 
before that date. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that when 
the Government had work of a temporary 
character to be done they engaged tem- 
porary assistants to do it. ‘Those tem- 
porary assistants thoroughly understood 
that their employment was merely of a 
temporary character, and it was not 
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because they were kept on in their 
employment much longer than they 
themselves expected that they were 
entitled to pensions. These sort of 
persons, however, usually before very 
long began agitating and causing pressure 
to be brought upon Members of Parlia- 
ment in the Lobby and through them 
upon the Government, in order to get on 
the permanent staff and to obtain 
pensions to which they had no legiti- 
mate claim. Pensions were granted 
to permanent Civil Servants on the 
understanding that those pensions 
were in reality merely deferred pay. 
The officers postponed part of{-their 
pay instead of setting aside themselves 
a portion of their salaries. | When, 
however, temporary officers were ap- 
pointed, it was monstrous that, having 
got their employment on the understand- 
ing that it was to be merely of a tem- 
porary character, they should come to 
that House and claim to be placed upon 
the same footing as permanent Civil 
Servants. If, when appeals were made to 
Members of Parliament to take up cases of 
this kind, they would consider the tax- 
payer a little as well as the people who 
made the appeal to have their condition 
improved, they would do more real ser- 
vice to their constituents. He hoped 
the Government would stand firm, and 
would not encourage Civil servants to 
look for the conversion of temporary ap- 
pointments into permanent positions, 
and to get pensions which they had not 
earned. 

*THE FINANCIALSECRETARY To 
THE TREASURY (Sir Joun Hipert, 
Oldham) said, on the 4th January, 1873, 
an Order was issued and communicated 
to the Civil assistants to whom the hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh had re- 
ferred, in which those men were informed 
that they were not to be placed on the 
establishment, and, therefore, they had 
no claim toa pension. On retirement, 
however, they would receive a gratuity, 
the amount of which would be based on 
the number of years they had served. 
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Mr. JOHN BURNS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not replied to what 
he considered the most pertinent part of 
the hon. Member for Preston’s speech— 
namely, the obsolete character of some of 
the work turned out by the Survey De- 
partment. The truth of that had been 
confirmed by the hon. Member for the 
Holmfirth Division of Yorkshire, who 
was an active Member of a Com- 
mittee upstairs, and who gave some 
instances where a map was 53 years out 
of date. That was the general opinion 
outside. They were not bringing speci- 
fic allegations against the officers of the 
Survey Department, but they did say 
that unless this Department brought its 


work more up to date, and until it'| 


established 10 years as the longest 
period that a map could go unrevised, 
the Department would be open to 
vigorous criticism by Members of the 
House who frequently served on Water 
Committees upstairs. 
shown that the Department was equal 
to an emergency, and that was his con- 
tention. If they were stimulated and 
stirred up a little more, he thought they 
would be able to produce their work a 
little more quickly, and if pressure was 
brought to bear upon them he believed 
they would adapt themselves to the new 


requirements. It wasa serious hindrance | 


to a Committee which was considering 
a Water Bill upstairs to find, as some- 
times happened, that the map on which 
they had been proceeding was obsolete. 
The question in regard to the workmen 
referred to by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal was not one of pension so much 
as that of revision of pay, and he would 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
should apply the Woolwich Arsenal scale 
of pay to the case of the labourers of the 
Survey Department. 

*Mr. GARDNER said, that since the 
Survey Department had been under his 
control the eight-hours system and other 
advantages affecting the labourers had 
been introduced by him. The pay of the 
Survey labourers was equal to that of 
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similar classes of men in the other 
Government Departments ; and it might 
be stated that, at the present moment, 
the work of the Department in regard to 
the maps and their revision was in a more 
forward and satisfactory state than it had 
hitherto been. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT expressed the 
hope that, it beingnow past Eleveno’clock, 
the Committee would consent to Progress 
being reported, according to the arrange- 
ment that had been entered into. 

Mr. PAUL asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. , 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he would like 
to ask one question with regard to 
the pay of certain of the Civil assistants 
and labourers in the Survey Departments. 
Many of these men were pensioners from 
the Army and Navy, and he wished to 
know on what principle they were paid. 
It would be very unfair to labouring 
men generally that those men, because 
they were in receipt of pensions, should 
therefore be expected to work for 
dimished pay, for they would be thus 
competing with other men most unfairly. 
He desired to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether those Civil assistants 
and labourers who were pensioners 
received the ordinary rate of pay or not? 

*Mr. GARDNER: Yes, that is the 
case with respect to all of them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the Committee would agree that 
the answers given by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the points submitted to 
him had been of a very general character, 
and had been to a great extent limited 
to reading page 55 of the Estimates. The 
right hon Gentlemangave the Committee 
no detailed information whatever. On an 
examination of this Vote, too, it would 
be found that the Estimate had been 
prepared in a very slipshod fashion. 
Even in such a small detail as that on 
page 53, relating to the labourers 
engaged, this was shown. It was stated 
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that the total number of labourers last 
year were 444, and this year they had 
been reduced to 400, a reduction of 
about one-eleventh. But while the 
number of labourers was shown to be 
reduced by one-eleventh the reduction of 
wages was shown to be reduced by only 
one-twentyseventh. 


Estimate was drawn. With regard to 
the question of the Civil assistants, he 
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cation of the slipshod way in which the 
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for the seal fisheries which they were 
empowered to make were applicable 
only to the high seas, but that they 
should, in the opinion of the arbitrators, 
be extended within the limits of the 
jurisdictional waters, and even on the 
shores of the Powers involved. He con- 
sidered that this Bill was very deficient, 
and he thought that its details might, 
with advantage, be amended. The Act 
was, for instance, to remain in force 








thought those men were entitled to some until December, the most inopportune 
consideration, for they were now refused | time in regard to the industry, because 
the pensions, status, and advantages | the vessels were all at sea in December 
which were granted to almost every|and January, and fresh regulations, if 
other branch of the Civil Service. | promulgated, could not reach them con- 

*Mr. GARDNER said, he was quite|veniently. Section 7 declared that this 
ready to answer any further questions | Bill was to be in addition to, and not in 
on this subject, but in view of the | derogation of, the Behring Sea Award 
arrangement to take the Second Reading! Act, 1894; but that clause would cover 
of the Seal Fisheries Bill, he hoped that | and render nugatory a portion of Clause 2, 


progress would be reported. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
under the circumstances, he would move 
to report progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


SEAL FISHERIES (NORTH PACIFIC) 
BILL. 


*Sir E. GREY formally moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 


Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 


iby which this Bill empowered Her 
| Majesty to issue regulations for the 
|hunting and taking of fur seals. If, 
under Section 2, Her Majesty, by Order 
| in Council was to regulate the imple- 
/ments to be employed in catching the 
seals, nothing could be done in that 
respect, because under the Act of 1894 
that matter was dealt with. The most 
|important point of all that was dealt 
with ‘in this Bill was the close time, 
'which, under the Act of 1894, was 
| specified to be between May Ist and 
| July 3lst. The Act of 1894 remained in 


pool, Kirkdale) said, that the Bill dealt | force until the provisions in the Schedule 
with an important industry, and im-| of that Act were altered, and those pro- 
portant international rights were in-| visions were the award of the Behring 
volved in it. Although he agreed with|Sea Arbitrators, and only the Mer- 
the direction in which the Bill went, he} chant Shipping Act was altered. This 
hoped that his hon. Friend had noticed | Bill perpetuated the vicious pro- 
that in many respects it did not go far|visions of the Act of 1894. He 
enough, notwithstanding the fact that it| thought some of its clauses ought to 
was so far an advance on all previous|be very carefully amended in the re- 


Bills on the subject as to cross the limit 
of the 180th degree of longitude in order 
to conciliate Russia. He thought, how- 
ever, that the parts of the Pacific Ocean 
“adjacent to” Behring Sea could not be 
taken to include certain other seas and 
parts around Kamschatka which he 
would have liked to see included. He 
would also like to hear that some nego- 
tiations had been opened with Japan. 
He regretted, moreover, that this Bill, 


like its predecessors, failed in any way | 


to meet or carry out the very important 
declaration made by the Paris arbi- 
trators, which said that the regulations 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 


| spects he had mentioned ; and he hoped 
the Under Secretary would be able to 
give some assurance that the Act would 
be made to extend not only over the 
Behring Sea, but over the whole of the 
Pacific Ocean north of the 42nd parallel of 
latitude. He hoped they might not only 
have the willing consent of Russia and 
Japan, but some stipulation on the part 
or those Powers that, in accordance with 
the decision and recommendation of the 
Arbitrators, at least there would be 
‘some regulations for the preservation of 
the fur seal fishery extending not only 
over the ocean, but over that far more 
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important area of the seal fishery industry 
on shore. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES rose to 
move— 


‘That no Bill dealing with the taking of 
seals in the Pacific will be satisfactory which 
withdraws British protection from British sub- 
jects on the high seas, and subjects them and 
their vessels in time of peace to search or seizure 
by foreign naval officers.” 


He thought it extremely unfortunate 
and a matter of reproach that, although 
the Government had known perfectly 
well for two years that the Act expired 
on the Ist of July next, they made no 
effort until now to introduce this Bill. 
This Bill was intended to carry out that 
part of the agreement regarding the 
western portion of the Pacific Ocean 
that concerned Russia, just as the Bill 
of 1894 was intended to carry out that 
part which concerned the United States. 
But the argument that the Bill was 
founded on the agreement was bad in 
two respects. The agreement only ex- 
tended to the 3lst December, 1893, and 
it stipulated that the British Govern- 
ment should prohibit its subjects from 
hunting seals only within a limited zone. 
But the 3lst December, 1893, was long 
passed, and the Bill dealt with the whole 
of the Pacific Ocean from the 42nd 
parallel of north latitude to the North 
Pole. The Bill, therefore, went very 
far beyond anything that was in the 
agreement itself. This question began 
with the seizure of certain English 
sealers by the United States Govern- 
ment. The sealers were taken into 
Court and tried, and when the United 
States recognised that the seizures had 
been improperly made they at once made 
restitution and granted compensation. 
Then there was the Arbitration in Paris, 
and in consequence of the Award which 
was made the Act of 1894 was passed. 
But in the Russian case, where there 
was also a seizure, and where the greatest 
outrages were alleged to have been com- 
mitted, there was no trial and no legal 
procedure of any kind, and so far as 
he knew there had been no compensa- 
tion for the acts of the Russian cruisers. 
Therefore, as the House would see, the 
case for the Bill of 1894, which carried 
into effect the award of Paris following 
on the American incidents, was good 
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enough; but the case now made for carry- 
ing out the agreement with Russia, 
following upon an entirely different set 
of incidents much lesslawful, and followed 
by no award or arbitration, was very 
different and far weaker. Coming to the 
question of these alleged outrages, the 
case was perfectly monstrous. Time did 
not allow him to enter into them, but 
there were at least half-a-dozen cases of 
outrages committed on British sealing 
vessels by Russian naval officers. Her 
Majesty’s Government made representa- 
tions to the Russian Government, but 
the complaints were referred to no Court 
of Arbitration, but a Commission was 
appointed to examine the charges of very 
serious offences alleged against Russian 
officers. Who composed this Commis- 
sion he did not know, nor the names of 
the Commissioners, but it was appointed 
exclusively by the Russian Government, 
whose officers were charged with these 
outrages. He had the Report of the 
Commission, which, however, he would 
not read for time did not permit ; he would 
content himself by saying that in his 
opinion a more unsatisfactory answer to 
definite charges, supported by the 
evidence of reputable witnesses upon all 
the facts and circumstances, was never 
made, not even by an anonymous Com- 
mission. It was confined to a simple 
denial on the part of Lieutenant Levron 
of the statements of all the witnesses set 
forth by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But even this anonymous Commission 
felt constrained to admit that in the case 
of two sealing vessels there was no 
adequate justification for seizure. Any- 
body who read the papers would see that 
the arguments put forward by the Com- 
mission as justification for seizure of seal- 
ing vessels were trivial and inconclusive. 
In two cases, however, they did admit 
there was not justification, and in regard 
to these the Russian Government pro- 
posed to give compensation. There has 
not been a word of thissince. He asked 
if any compensation had been paid. If 
not, then he thought it was perfectly 
monstrous for the Government to come 
to the House and propose for the second 
time to put English sealers under the 
control of Russian cruisers, while com- 
pensation for unlawful seizures remained 
unpaid after a long lapse of time. In 
the course of correspondence Russia 
claimed to have power to make seizures 
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on the high seas. Against this claim, of 
course, Lord Rosebery protested, but he 
was told what the Russian view was, and 
that the Russian Government would take 
no account of his, and would continue to 
seize vessels within certain limits beyond 
the three miles territorial limit as before. 
Her Majesty's Government repudiated 
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as would enable him to write home some 
beautiful despatches saying that the 
stipulated number of 30,000 had not 
been exceeded. His main objection to 
the Bill was formulated in the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice. In 
that beautiful prayer which was read 
daily in our Fleet it was declared that 
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this claim in despatches. Yes, but they| Her Majesty's Navy existed for the 
acknowledged it in this Bill. In the) protection of all those “ who pass upon 
regulations we were to make under this|the seas on their lawful occasions.” 
Bill, we absolutely acknowledged the This Bill withdrew the protection of 
claim of Russia over the high seas! He the Queen from those who passed upon 
had no spirit of animosity towards, or the seas on their lawful occasions. It 
that dread of, Russia which seemed to| was sometimes said this was in the inter- 
pervade the Foreign Office to an extent | ests of the seals. The seals were left to 
that the very mention of Russia there be killed with the utmost brutality both 
was almost sufficient to send everybody | on the American islands and the Russian 
to wae > my oe penetra —— There os no p rmneg F ho 
was, that if Russia were treated in a| humanity in it. was done in the 
proper and dignified way, and we held | interests of certain monopolists—in the 
to our proper rights and our duties to! interests of the Alaska Company on the 
British subjects, we should obtain proper | American islands, and of other monopo- 
results, but not in any other way. The | lists on the Russian islands. But the 
Pe gem en = me . in | Bill fell — of ae bn be ar a 
, and in that year Her Majesty’s|to secure these absolute monopolists, 
Government brought in a Bill. In con-| because, when they had passed this Bill, 
sequence of his opposition, negotiations | in addition to the Bill of 1894, they 
ensued, and it was arranged that instead | would only have dealt with the subjects 
of being perpetual it should cease to|of England, America, and Russia ; but 
operate on Ist July next. The Bill was | there was Japan hard by, and the Japan- 
sufficient to cover the time embraced in | ese would have absolute power to go on 
the agreement with Russia. This agree- the high seas and kill and take the men 
ment stipulated on the part of Russia) He was told they did it now. Heh 
that the number of seals to be killed on! no doubt they did, and he had equally 
the Russian islands and territory should| no doubt that before very long a very 
be limited to 30,000, but what was the| largely increased number. of Japanese 
security for this limitation being ob-! sealers would be found engaged in the 





served? A similar agreement was made 
in regard to the number to be killed on | 
the Pribyloff Islands, but instead of the | 
stipulated number of 7,000 being adhered | 
to, 12,000 were killed. What security | 
was there that this limit of 30,000 would | 
be observed in the case of Russia?) 
There was none whatever. The House 
would propably be told that there was 
an engagement on the part of Russia 
that a British agent should be admitted 
to the islands to gather from the local | 
Russian authorities all necessary infor- 
mation as to the results of the arrange- 
ment arrived at. But this agent was 
required to give notice of the place and 
time of his visit, which was not to be 
prolonged beyond a certain number of 
weeks, so everything would be carefully 
prepared for him, and he would gather 
information from Russian sources such 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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industry. So that when they had passed 
all their Acts, and made all their orders, 
monstrous orders as he considered them, 
depriving Englishmen of the protection 
of the Queen on the high seas, they 
would not have achieved their object, be- 
cause they would only have prohibited 
Englishmen, Americans and Russians 
from sharing in the advantages 
which all the other-nations of the world, 
including the Japanese, might enjoy. 
There was one other point. Had Canada 
consented to the arrangement embodied 
in the Bill? Had she in any way 
signified her consent to the arrangement t 
He did not believe she had. In conse- 
quence of the action he took last year 
and the year before, he had received @ 
large number of letters protesting in the 
most emphatic manner against the inter+ 
ference with their honest industry by 
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regulations of this kind authorised by 
Bills of this nature. He asked the hon. 
Baronet the other day whether this 
matter had been communicated to the 
Canadian Government, and he replied 
that it had, and that they objected, but 
that, so far as possible, their objections 
had been met in this Bill. Yes, so far 
as it suited the convenience of the Foreign 
Office and the British Government ; but 
would the hon. Baronet tell them that 
evening, or at some other time, what were 
the exact terms in which the Cana- 
dians had last expressed their views 
upon this matter? He, for one, was 
perfectly certain that the Canadians 
held now the same views that they did 
in 1893 and 1894. There was one clause 
which was perfectly monstrous, and he 
had thought first of submitting it to the 
Speaker on a point of Order. On p. 4, 
in the last clause, Sub-section 5 pro- 
vided that :— 


“The Seal Fishery (North Pacific) Act, 1893, 


is hereby repealed as from the passing of this 
Act, but shall be deemed until that passing, to 
be continued in force.”’ 
So that if this Act did not pass into 
law until the lst of August, they would 
have passed an Act of Parliament re- 
galvanising an Act that died a month 
before! This Act, it was provided, was 
to remain in force until the 31st day of 
December 1897. This was an Act 
which absolutely deprived Her Majesty’s 
subjects of their common rights on the 
high seas, and which subjected them to 
seizure by foreign cruisers—not merely 
by American or Russian cruisers, but 
by any cruisers to which, in time of 
peace, Her Majesty, by Order in Council, 
chose to give the authority which she 
was empowered to give under this Act. 
An Act of this kind, withdrawing in 
such an important degree rights so im- 
portant as these, was at least of the same 
importance as the Mutiny Act, and, like 
the Mutiny Act, it should be passed for 
one year only. The Queen’s protection 
ought to be extended to Her Majesty’s 
subjects on the high seas, and as this 
Bill involved the question of the liberty 
of the subject at sea, he must move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) seconded the Amendment. 
*Sir E. GREY admitted that the 
terms of the Bill were wide, but 
it was not intended to do more than 
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‘carry out our agreement with Russia. 


With regard to the question of compen- 
sation this was what had happened. 
The Russian Government admitted cer- 
tain liability in the case of two seizures. 
Before presenting a claim for those two 


rseizures the Government desired to go 


into the cases of the other seizures 
respecting which the Russian Govern- 
ment were not prepared to admit that 
they were under any liability. These 
other cases had caused difficulty and 
delay, there being a conflict of evidence 
as to the facts. Further information on 
both sides had now been produced, but 
it had taken a long time to procure that 
information, and the conflict of evi- 
dence had not yet been reconciled. 
The original idea was, that a settle- 
ment of all the claims might be 
arrived at at the same time; but 
as the delay had been so great the inten- 
tion now was to present a claim in the 
case of the two vessels respecting which 
liability had been admitted. That claim 
was to be presented at once. The 
Canadian Government’s views had been 
put very fully before the Colonial Office, 
and although the consent of that 
Government had not been given to the 
text of this Bill, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were convinced that everything 
had been done to meet the objections of 
the Canadian Government that could be 
done, consistently with the obligation to 
carry out our agreement with the 
Russian Government. [Mr. Gipson 
Bow es: ‘“ What were the objections of 
the Canadian Government?”|] Some of 
those objections had been already met. 
For example, under the original Act a 
vessel could be seized because, in the 
judgment of the commander of a ship, 
she was making certain preparations. 
This would be changed under this Bill, 
and a vessel would only be liable to 
seizure if the commander of a vessel 
should have reasonable cause to believe 
that an offence against the Act or the 
regulations had actually been committed. 
The hon. Member opposite objected 
that power should be given to the 
commanders of foreign vessels to seize 
British ships; but it would be 
impossible to carry out our agree- 
ments if that power were taken away. 
What the House had to consider was 
whether the agreement with the Russian 
Government was a fair agreement. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Am I to 
understand that this agreement has been 
renewed ? 


*Sir E. GREY: Yes, it is because the 
agreement has been renewed that the 
Bill has been introduced. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was reason- 
able that any restrictions should be 
imposed. That question was _ sub- 
mitted to arbitration, as regards the 
eastern side, and the award given ad- 
mitted that restrictions were necessary 
and justifiable for the preservation of the 
fur seal. Had the award itself been justi- 
fied as to the expectations that the 
restrictions, while necessary, would notin- 
terfere to damage the Canadian sealers to 
the extent that was apprehended? He 
answered that the regulations had not so 
interfered. Since the award had been 
in force the catch had been a satisfactory 
one, and from the point of view of the 
Canadian sealers the apprehensions ex- 
pressed as to the effect of the restrictions 
had been removed. Now, some restric- 
tions being justifiable and even necessary, 
there was the further question—Were 
these restrictions reasonable? These re- 
strictions were much less stringent than 
those under the Award. He said, there- 
fore, that in the interests of the Canadian 
industry these restrictions were reason- 
able, and, as we were bound to carry out 
the agreement with Russia, and the Bill 
was limited to two years, and was pro- 
visional in its nature, he asked the House 
to pass the Bill. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) said, the hon. Baronet 
had raised some novel points. He did 
not understand the explanation, nor that 
this Bill was to carry out an agreement 
with Russia. The hon. Baronet had 
raised some important points of principle, 
and he raised his earnest protest that, 
owing to the action of the Government, 
time was not permitted him to reply to 
the strange arguments of the Under 
Secretary. 


Question put: “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
question.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 87 ; 
Noes, 11.—(Division List, No. 126.) 


{COMMONS} 
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On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of the Bill, 


Mr.ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he could inform the House of 
the actual circumstances under which 
this measure was promoted. He under- 
stood there was a Convention with 
Russia which expired in 1893. That 
Convention apparently had not been 
renewed. Something had been said about 
an agreement—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member cannot continue the Debate 
now that the hour of interruption has 
come. I have put the question for the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and it can 
be taken if the House desires, but there 
can be no Debate on an opposed Motion. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I must object 
to the Second Reading without an 
answer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I would appeal to my hon. Friend to 
withdraw his objection, and allow the 
Second Reading to be taken—— 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I object 
most strongly. 


Debate postponed. 


SUPPLY [13ru JUNE] 
Resolution reported— 


CIVIL SERVICES (REVISED 
ADDITIONAL ESTIMATE), 1895-96. 
Crass V. 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £80,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the c 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1896, 
for a grant to the Imperial British East Africa 
Company on their retirement from East Africa, 
and for a Grant in aid of the Expenses of 
Administration in British East Africa.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

VOLUNTEERS (MILITARY SERVICE) 
BILL. 

Read 2°, and committed for Monday 


next. 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress; to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


House adjourned at a Quarter after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 17th June 18965. 


SAT FIRST. 
Lord Monck (Viscount Monck)—Sat 
first in Parliament after the death of his 
father. 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL 


4hi. 


Brought from the Commons. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were brought from 
the Commons :— 


Commons ReauiatTion (BExHILL) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Commons ReeutaTion (Hauirax) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


IncLosuRE (Castor AND AILSWORTH) 
ProvisionAL OrDER BILL. 


Loca, GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(Gas) Br. 


Loca, GovERNMENT (IRELAND) Provi- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 5) Bin. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(Housinc oF WorkinG CLAssEs) 
BIL. 


Loca GovERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) Brit. 


Pier aNnD Harpour ProvisionaL ORDER 
(No. 3) Brit. 
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ELEctrIc LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4) Bit—[u.L.]—(sTRAND pIs- 
TRICT ORDER OPPOSED). 


Committed: The Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) Brrr—{u.1.]; anp Exxcrric 
LIGHTING PRovISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) 
Bitt—{H.1. | 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CONFIRMATION BILL— 


[H.L. } 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


WatTeER ORDERS 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
Bitt—[H.L. } 
Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for this day) put off to 
Thursday next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
Brur—{H.1. ] 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


EGYPT, No. 2 (1895). 

Reports by Mr. Villiers Stuart re- 
specting the progress of reorganisation in 
Egypt since the British occupation in 
1882—presented. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRE- 
LAND). 


Agricultural statistics of Ireland, with 
detailed report on agriculture, for year 
1894—presented. 


AGRICULTURE (ROYAL COMMISSION) 
(ENGLAND). 
Report by Mr. R. Henry Rew (Assis- 
tant Commissioner) on the county of 
Dorset—presented, 
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POLICE (SCOTLAND). 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Constabulary for 
Scotland, for year ended 15th March 
1895—presented. 


(ARMY MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 

Statement of the amount due by the 
public to depositors on 31st March 1893, 
and of the receipts, interest, and dis- 
bursements during the year ended 31st 
March 1894— presented. 


INDIA (PROGRESS AND CONDITION). 
Statement exhibiting the moral and 

material progress and condition of India 

during the year 1893-4—presented. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Financial Returns relating to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Council up to 3lst March 1895; to- 
gether with estimate of expenditure of 
Council for 1895-6—presented. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BOARD. 
Twentieth Annual Report, 1894-5 ; 
laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY, who rose to 
move the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, that it had passed through the other 
House with little or no opposition ; and 
as far as he knew, it had not been re- 
garded there as being in any sense a 
contentious measure. At the same time 
it dealt with a question of no small im- 
portance to many persons who were 
engaged in the market-gardening in- 
dustry, an industry which had been 
developed in recent years in certain 
districts to a considerable extent, and 
which had escaped much of the depression 
which had weighed lately so heavily on 
other branches of agriculture. The Bill 
had been prepared in the interests chiefly 
of the market gardeners of South Wor- 
cestershire, who carried on their business 
under somewhat different conditions 
from those prevailing in other parts of 
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the country. The need for some legis- 
lation of this kind had been generally 
felt in Worcestershire for some little 
time. It had been realised by men of 
both political parties,and all residents in 
the district; and repeated promises of 
assistance had been made by the present 
Member for Evesham, and by -the late 
Member (Sir Edmund Lechmere) who 
himself introduced in the other House 
a Bill framed on very much the same 
lines as those of this measure. He ho 

therefore that their Lordships would be 
disposed to give their assent to the main 
provisions of the Bill. It might possibly 
be found necessary to amend some of the 
details in Committee. It could not be 
said that the Bill embodied any new 
principle, for its object was simply to 
extend the application of the Agricul- 


Compensation Bill. 


| cultural Holdings Act of 1883 to certain 


cases which at present were not ade- 
quately provided for in that measure. It 
proposed merely to give to market 
gardeners advantages similar to those 
already conferred upon other agricul- 
turists. The object of the Act of 1883 
was—in the first place, to secure compen- 
sation to agricultural tenants for im- 
provements like manuring and draining 
effected by them in the ordinary course 
of their industry ; and secondly, to secure 
compensation for exceptional improve- 
ments made by them if they had obtained 
the written permission of the landlord to 
make them. These provisions, useful as 
they might be to meet the case of an 
ordinary farmer, were of but little use 
to meet the case of the market gardener, 
for improvenients, held (under the Act of 
1883) to be exceptional improvements, on 
ordinary farms, were essential and neces- 
sary in the case of the market-garden 
industry. For instance, the planting of 
fruit trees and bushes, and the erection 
or enlargement of buildings, were not 
unnaturally considered (under the Act of 
1883) to be exceptional improvements, 
and the consent of the landlord must 
be shown before compensation could be 
claimed. But both these things were 
absolutely essential to the market 
gardener’s business ; they were as neces- 
sary as manuring or draining was to the 
ordinary farmer. It was proposed, 
therefore, in this Bill, that, where land 
was used as a market garden with the 
knowledge of the landlord, improvements 
of this kind should be taken out of the 
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category of “ accidental” improvements, 
and that with regard to them a market 
gardener should have the same rights of 
compensation as were already possessed 
by other agricultural tenants with 
regard to ordinary and _ necessary 
improvements. He might be asked 
why market gardeners should not be 
left to obtain the written consent of 
the landlord before undertaking these 
improvements, and it might be said that 
such consent would not be withheld if 
the improvements were so obviously 
necessary. If that objection were raised, 
he would point out in answer that it was 
proposed that general consent must still 
be obtained before the land could be 
treated as a market garden. But he 
maintained that, once that general con- 
sent had been given further consent 
ought not to be necessary, for when a 
landlord agreed to let his land as a 
market garden he knew quite well what 
the tenants would have to do; and to 
compel the tenant to obtain consent in 
respect of every detail of his work would 
be to worry and harass him in a quite 
unnecessary manner. As a matter of 
fact the unworkable character of the 
Act of 1883 in this respect had been 
so fully recognised in South Worcester- 
shire that there was no instance on 
record of a market gardener having 
attempted to make use of the measure. 
This Bill was wanted to prevent the 
possibility of the infliction of great 
hardship. A tenant might have effected 
a number of improvements and might 
have thus increased considerably the 
letting value of his land, and yet he was 
liable to be deprived of the benefit of 
those improvements by having his 
tenancy terminated or by having bis 
rent increased. This possibility of hard- 
ship was specially felt in South Worces- 
tershire, where the market gardeners 
carried on their business under rather 
exceptional conditions. Nearly all the 
market gardeners in this district were 
tenants, not freeholders ; and practically 
all the tenancies were annual, and the 
improvements were effected by the 
tenants and not by the landlord. 
Under these conditions it was always 
within the power of an unscrupulous land- 
lord to deprive a tenant of the benefits 
of the improvements effected by him. 
Happily there were but few cases in 
which that power had been exercised, 
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and a custom had grown up under which 
an outgoing tenant was able to obtain 
from an incoming tenant asum of money 
as compensation in respect uf improve- 
ments effected. This custom, however, 
was felt to be inadequate, mainly because 
it lacked legal force or sanction. The 
landlords had never formally recognised 
it and could ignore it altogether if they 
liked. Although such conduct had been 
very exceptional, the fact that it was 
possible must detract from the selling 
value of the goodwill, for no man would 
give the same amount of money for pro- 
perty, respecting which there was an 
element of risk, as he would give for pro- 
perty of which the enjoyment was secured 
to him. Just to the extent to which the 
price was thus depreciated, the outgoing 
tenant lost the compensation to which 
he was in fairness entitled. Such was 
the nature of the grievance which called 
for legislation. How did this Bill pro- 
pose to remedy it? The measure was 
practically divided into two parts—the 
first part dealing with the future, and 
the second with the past. With regard 
to future tenancies it provided by Sub- 
section 1 of Clause 3, that where the 
written consent of the landlord had 
been obtained to use the land as a 
market garden, the provisions of Section 
34 of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
should apply to all fixtures or buildings 
affixed or erected by the tenant for the 
purposes of his trade in the business of 
a market gardener. Under this clause 
these fixtures would become the absolute 
property of the tenant, and would 
be removable by him at the end 
of his tenancy. But by _ this 
Section 34 of the original Act the land- 
lord’s interests were very carefully safe- 
guarded, stringent regulations being laid 
down with the object of securing that 
no injury should be done to his pro- 
perty by the removal of these fixtures. 
By Sub-section 2 of the 3rd clause of 
this Bill, certain improvements, as far 
as concerned market garden, were 
eliminated from the first schedule of the 
principal Act, which schedule defined 
the improvements to which the con- 
sent of the landlord was necessary. 
Section 4 gave a definite legal sanction 
to the customs at present prevailing, 
according to which by private arrange- 
ment between the incoming and the out- 
going tenant, without any necessary 
3K 2 
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reference to the landlord, the former 
was enabled to take over with the 
tenancy all rights of compensation pos- 
sessed by the latter. Section 5 simply 
enabled a tenant to claim as his own, 
and to dispose of as he thought best, any 
fruit trees or bushes which might have been 
planted by him, but not permanently set 
up, and with regard to which, therefore, 
he would have no claim for compensa- 
tion. Clause 4, which dealt with the 
second main proposal of the Bill, aimed 
at placing tenancies, already existing, on 
the same footing of advantage as those 
which might be created in the future. 
It did so by providing that where land 
had been cultivated as a market garden 
to the knowledge of the landlord, all 
rights of compensation established by the 
previous clause should hold good with 
respect to any improvement as to which 
no written notice of dissent on the part 
of the landlord had been received. The 
Bill was not in any way intended to be 
a self-contained measure. It was merely 
an adaptation of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act to a special set of circum- 
stances, and was to be read in connec- 
tion with that Act. He hoped their 
Lordships would see their way to meet 
the wishes of a large and very deserving 
section of the agricultural community, 
at any rate in South Worcestershire, 
by giving legislative sanction to this 
Bill. He begged to move its Second 
Reading. 

Lorp CARRINGTON was _ very 
pleased to be able to say to the noble 
Earl that Her Majesty’s Government 
entirely approved of the provisions of the 
Bill so far as they went, and they were 
quite disposed to support the Second 
Reading. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY did 
not imagine anybody would desire to 
demur to the principle of the Bill as laid 
down by the noble Earl. It appeared 
to be a Bill on a subject of detail with 
which many of their Lordships were not 
closely acquainted, and more careful ex- 
ainination in Committee might be neces- 
sary than was ordinarily given in order 
to insure that the details of the Bill 
answered to the description given of it. 
He further threw out the suggestion 
that a small Select Committee might be 
useful for considering the Bill. How- 
ever that might be, he thought the 
general tenour of the Bill was undoubtedly 
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Bill. 


Reading. 

THe Duke or ARGYLL asked 
whether, as a matter of fact, these 
market gardens were sold now in the 
market, because the noble Earl spoke 
of the present state of the law interfer- 
ing with the goodwill, implying that the 
goodwill was saleable now ? 

THe Eart or DUDLEY said, the 
goodwill was saleable by private arrange- 
ment between the incoming and out- 
going tenant. There were cases in 
which it was put up for auction, but 
those cases were rare. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
the noble Earl spoke of taking over the 
machinery of the Act of 1883 so far as 
valuations and matters of that sort were 
concerned, and incorporating them in the 
present Bill. No doubt the arrange- 
ments under that Act were very perfect, 
but they were also extremely expensive, 
and he hoped his noble Friend would con- 
sider, before the Committee stage, whether 
the machinery provided by the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation Act 
of 1887, on account of its simplicity and 
inexpensive character, might not be 
better adapted to meet the provisions of 
this Bill. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


DOGS BILL [x.1.] 

Lorp CARRINGTON moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which, he 
said, was a non-contentious measure, 
intended to consolidate nine Acts’ of 
Parliament, passed from 1839 up to 
1871. The Bill was required on account 
of the increase of rabies in some portions 
of England. There were 96 cases last 
year, and the cases had increased this 
year to 150. The reason, to a great 
extent, why the increase was so marked 
was on account of the number of stray 
dogs wandering about the country with- 
out any sort of control, and the difficulty 
of dealing with them. If a police officer 
had any reason to believe that a dog 
found in a highway was a stray dog, he 
might seize it. If no application was 
made for such a dog, or no owner was 
known, after three days it might either 
be sold or destroyed. A police officer 
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might destroy any dog found in a high- 
way which he had reasonable ground for 
believing to be affected with rabies. That 
gave all over the country a power at 
present only in the hands of the Metro- 
politan Police. He should be perfectly 
prepared to reconsider the words of the 
clause dealing with offences, so as to make 
it clear that the Bill in no way interfered 
with sporting dogs. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH supposed the 
the police would have no power of inter- 
ference in places of public resort. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, the Bill 
was necessarily left rather vague so as 
not to hurt the susceptibilities of people 
who were dog fanciers and that class of 
persons. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL thought 
three days rather short notice for the 
murder of a favourite dog. He had 
known several instances of friends of his 
who had lost favourite dogs, more friends 
than animals, and had not been able to 
recover them for more than three days. 
Of course, there was the alternative of 
sale, but practically many dogs were un- 
saleable, and it was shocking that people 
should lose their favourite dogs if they 
could not recover them within three 
days. 

Lorpv CARRINGTON did not think 
there would be any objection to meeting 
the noble Duke’s wishes. The time was 
that allowed in the Metropolitan Streets 
Act, but there would be no difficulty, 
unless, indeed, on the ground of expense, 
to extending it to a week if necessary. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE was afraid that 
some of the clauses of this Bill would be 
the subject of much heart-burning and 
anxiety. He did not quite catch what 
the noble Lord said in answer to the 
question put to him as to a dog found in 
the highway or place of public resort. 
Surely he had not been advised that that 
would meet the case of a dog being in a 
private field. He understood the point 
taken was to ask whether it was intended 
to go beyond the case of a dog being 
found in the highway or in a place of 
public resort, and whether, if a policeman 
saw a dog in a field, no matter what the 
character of the dog, he had the right to 
go in there and seize it? He thought it 
was on the first clause that there would 
be a great deal of anxiety and perturba- 
tion of mind. If a policeman in a 
country district found a dog, and making 
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up his mind that it was a stray dog be- 
cause there was no owner in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, took him to the 
police barracks and three days afterwards 
murdered him, to use the expression of the 
noble Duke, a good deal of heart-burning 
would be occasioned in the country dis- 
tricts with which he was most acquainted. 
The people would not understand a dog 
being treated as a stray dog because no 
owner was with him, dogs being in the 
habit of going into the fields themselves. 
This was a matter as to which the Bill 
would have to be examined very care- 
fully. Again, it was a question whether 
the interval of three days, at the expiry 
of which a stray dog could be killed, 
was not too short. He also thought 
some machinery should be provided for 
publishing advertisements in reference 
to the place where stray dogs, when im- 
pounded, would be kept, otherwise people 
would be hunting in vain for their dogs, 
and the three days would have elapsed 
before they learned where the animals 
were kept. He did not wish to interfere 
with the passing of the Bill, but hoped 
the points he had mentioned would be 
considered, remarking that such a 
measure ought to be made as cautious 
and prudent in its wording as was pos- 
sible. 


Bill read 2°. 


INEBRIATES BILL [u.1.] 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) rose to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Lorp HALSBURY : Before the noble 
Lord addresses the House, I would ask 
him if it is not desirable that some 
longer interval should be allowed to 
elapse before taking the Second Reading 
stage of a Bill like this, which is of a 
serious character indeed? I see upon it 
that it was ordered to be printed on 
May 21, but I never heard of it until 
recently. Probably, considering the im- 
portance of the Bill, the noble Lord will 
not consider it inappropriate that a 
longer interval should be allowed to 
elapse before the Second Reading is 
taken. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR: Of 
course it is difficult to resist an appeal 
of this kind. I wish to point out, how- 
ever, that the Bill was distributcd before 
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the Vacation, and I saw an article in a 
leading newspaper about it a week ago. 
Therefore, so far as the circulation of 
the Bill is concerned, a newspaper was 
enabled to comment on it a week ago, 
and that being so it seems rather strange 
that my noble and learned Friend is not 
even now in a position to consider its 


Second Reading. 


Lorp HALSBURY: If my noble 
Friend presses the Second Reading I 
shall say no more, but I shall certainly 
move the Adjournment of the Debate 
immediately after the Motion has been 
made. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: If the 
noble Lord thinks it right to take that 
course, I shal] not press the Motion for 
the Second Reading. But it is most 
unusual, when a Bill has been intro- 
duced before a Recess and circulated a 
great number of days, to make an appeal 
of this kind. I had come prepared to 
state my views about the Bill, which 
has already been discussed in public 
journals. Of course, after what the 
noble Lord has said, I shall not press the 
Motion. Will Thursday next be too 
soon for my noble and learned Friend ? 
I do not want to have the same difficulty 
over again. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: If the noble 
Lord will say Friday I think it would be 
more convenient. 

Tart LORD CHANCELLOR accord- 
ingly fixed Friday for the Second 


Reading. 


Court of Session 

























Debate adjourned till Friday next. 











STANNARIES BILL [u.1.] 





House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 












MARINE INSURANCE BILL [u.1.] 





House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 
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LOCAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL [1.1.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

Lorp RIDDLESDALE moved a 
verbal Amendment to add (on page 2, 
Clause 2, line 27) after the word “ Con- 
troller” the word “General.” This 
officer, he remarked, had been described 
as Controller, but his proper title was 
Controller-General, hence the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to; Bill read 3, 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


The following Bills were read 1*. 


Commons REGULATION (BEXHILL) Pro- 
VISIONAL OrDER Bitt. (No. 147.) 


Commons RecuLation (HauiFAx) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER Bitt. (No. 148.) 


INCLOsURE (CASTOR AND AILSWORTH) 
ProvisionaAL OrpER Bint. (No. 149.) 


LocaLt GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(Gas) Bit. (No. 150.) 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRo- 
VISIONAL OrDER (No. 5) Bitz. (No. 151.) 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(Hovusinc or Workine CLASSES) 
Birt. (No. 152.) 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) Bitz. (No. 153.) 


Pier AND Harsour PRovisioNAL ORDER 
(No. 3) Bitz. (No. 154.) 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be 
read 2*on Thursday next: [Zhe Lord 
Privy Seal (Lord Tweedmouth)|. (No 
144.) 








Lord Chancellor. 
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Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2*on Thursday 27th instant.—(T7'he 
Lord Chancellor). (No. 145.) 


POST OFFICE td (1891) AMENDMENT 

Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be 
read 2* on Thursday next.—(The Lord 
Playfair). (No. 146.) 





USURY. » 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL gave notice 
that on an early day he would call the 
attention of the House to the nature and 
extent of the system of usury, and the 
practice of money-lenders in the United 
Kingdom, and ask Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment whether they would consent to 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the evils which thence 
arose. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
past Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 17th June 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

The InctosureE (Upron St. Leonarps) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL, and the 
PIER AND Harpour PRovisionaL 
Orver (No. 3) Britt, were read 3° 
and passed. 

The Locat GoveRNMENT PROVISIONAL 

Orpers (No. 14) Britt, and the 

Loca, GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 

Orpers (No. 16) Brut, were read 2° 

and committed. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 19) Britt. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 

of the Local Government Board relating 
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to the Counties of Cambridge and Hert- 
ford, and to the City of Wakefield 
presented. 


Ordered,—That Standing Order 1934 
be suspended, and that the Bill be read 
the first time.—(Sir Walter Foster.) 


Bill accordingly read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 313.] 


HABITUAL OFFENDERS, INEBRIATES, 
ETC. (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Departmental 
Committee, with Appendix and Index 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (GENERAL 
REPORTS). 

Copy presented,—of General Report 
for the year 1894 by the Chief Inspector 
of the Southern Division {by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (CAMBRIDGE). 

Copy presented,—of Statute made by 
the University of Cambridge on the 8th 
February 1895, altering Statute A, 
Chapter VI., of the Statutes of the 
University [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 303.] 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS (LONDON). 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :—Further Return 
relative thereto (Parish of Woolwich) 
[ordered 2nd August 1894; Mr. Francis 
Stevenson]; to be printed. [No. 304.] 


CIVIL SERVANTS (RETIREMENT AT 
THE AGE OF SIXTY-FIVE). 

Copy ordered,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 12th June 1895, stating the cir- 
cumstances under which certain Civil 
Servants have been retained in the 
Service‘after they have attained the age 
of 65.—(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 305.] 











Belleville 


MERCHANT SHIPPING, 1894. 


Copy ordered,—of Tables showing the 
Progress of British Merchant Shipping.— 
(Mr. Burt.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 306.] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (MARRIED 
WOMEN) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Committee 
on Law, &c.; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 307.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 307.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into considera- 
tion To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 314.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Great Western Railway (No. 1) 
Bill. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) who had given notice of a 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill, 
said he desired to explain why the 
opposition to it had been withdrawn. 
The Bill proposed to appropriate a piece 
of ground used as an open space at 
Pangbourne, and the Great Western 
Railway had agreed to strike out that 
portion of the clause by which the 
appropriation would be made, so that 
there was no longer any reason to oppose 
the Second Reading. 


*Mr. G. W. PALMER (Reading), who 
had also given a notice of opposition, said, 
he desired to associate himself with the 
hon. Member in this matter. The Great 
Western Company had fairly met those 
who had interested themselves in pre- 
serving one of the most picturesque 
spots on the Thames. 


Bill read 2°. 


{COMMONS} 
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Boilers. 


QUESTIONS. 





BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, S.W., Ormskirk) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
when will the trials of the Belle- 
ville boilers fitted on the Sharp- 
shooter commence ; what length of time 
are they to occupy at sea ; will instruc- 
tions be given to maintain an indicated 
horse-power in proportion to the full- 
designed power of the machinery, so as 
to secure a thorough test of the boilers 
and their consumption of fuel; and 
what is the average power it is proposed 
should be developed 1 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMIR- 
ALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-SHurtie- 
worTH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) 
said, the boiler trials in the Sharp- 
shooter will commence in a few days’ 
time. I shall be happy to give my right 
hon. Friend a copy of the programme of 
the trials so far decided upon. Any 
further trials considered desirable will 
be considered on the completion of this 
programme. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) asked 
whether it was the fact that on the first 
trial of the Ohio, which was fitted with 
the Belleville boilers, one of them burst 
and injured the firemen ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he could hardly answer for any 
but Her Majesty’s ships, and the Ohio 
was not one of Her Majesty’s ships. 
He thought his hon. Friend should seek 
for information from the company to 
whom the ship belonged. 

Mr. FORWOOD asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman could give any closer 
indication as to the time for the boiler 
trials in the Sharpshooter, and whether 
it was not the fact that the Ohio was 
the first English merchant vessel which 
had adopted similar boilers to those 
which had been adopted in Her Majesty's 
Navy? 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked if it was the fact that the Ad- 
miralty had practically no information 
about the Ohio; he thought it was of 
great importance that the Admiralty 
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should get information as to the prao 
tical experience of private companies in 
regard to such matters ? 

*Sir U. KAYSHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the Admiralty would be very much 
more interested in subsequent perform- 
ances of the Ohio than in the very first 
performance which she had made, under 
conditions of which he was notfully aware. 
It would be very interesting to the Ad- 
miralty to obtain information as to the 
experience in the Merchant Navy of 
such boilers. With respect to the 
question of his right hon. Friend, he 
really thought that “a few days’ time ” 
was sutlicient indication ; he would not 
like to tie himself to any day this week. 
but he believed the Sharpshooter would 
really be ready this week. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if it was in- 
tended to have a very short trial or a 
long continuous trial at sea 1 

Mr. FORWOOD asked if the pro- 
gramme would be laid on the Table ? 

*Sirr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he did not think there would be 
any advantage in laying the programme 
on the Table, but he would give a copy 
to any hon. Member. The trials would 
occupy a considerable time, and would 
be very thorough. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if the trial 
would last for days, weeks, or months ? 

*Sirr U. KAYSHUTTLEWORTH 
referred the hon. Member to the latter 
part of his original answer. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 
IN COLONIES. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if he is able to state what 
fiscal advantages are given in the 
Colonial possessions of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and the Netherlands to 
goods imported from the Mother Coun- 
try over goods imported from foreign 
countries ; and what fiscal advantages 
are in return conceded by France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and the Netherlands to 
goods imported from their own Colonies 
instead of from other countries ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) : 
Since the hon. and gallant Member last 
asked a question on this subject some 


TREATMENT 
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further information has been received. 
We will have this brought up to date as 
far as possible, so as to present a Paper 
giving the latest information. 


SALE OF ESTATES IN COUNTY 
LONGFORD. 

Mr. EDWARD BLAKE (Longford, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, would 
he explain the cause of the delay in the 
Land Judge’s Court or elsewhere in com- 
pleting the sale to the Land Commission 
of Lord Annaly’s estate in County Long- 
ford, the tenants’ undertakings having 
been signed more than a year ago ; are 
the tenants liable during the interval to 
pay the unreduced rents ; are the tenants 
at liberty, in view of the delay, to with- 
draw their undertakings; and when is 
it expected that the sale will be com- 
pleted, and can anything be done to 
expedite it ? 

*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Mortery, New. 
castle-upon-Tyne): This estate is, as 
stated in the question, for sale in the 
Land Judge’s Court. I am informed 
that the rental has not been settled, and 
until it has been settled the Land Com- 
mission cannot make an offer to pur- 
chase. The Commissioners, however, 
understand that it is probable that the 
rental will be settled at an early date. 
In the case of proceedings pending in 
the Land Judge’s Court, until the sale 
takes place the tenants remain liable for 
the existing rents. The Commissioners 
cannot say whether any of the tenants 
in question are at liberty to withdraw 
from their undertakings ; whether any 
tenant can do so or not depends upon 
the agreement he may have entered 
into. The Commissioners will, as far as 
it is possible for them to do so, endea- 
vour to expedite the sale in question. 

Mr. BLAKE asked, if the Land 
Judge had not been for a long time 
absent, and whether there was any pro- 
spect of his being able to resume his 
duties ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was sorry 
to say that it was quite true that for a 
considerable time the Land Judge had 
been unable to take any part in the 
proceedings of the Court. He had no 
information as to whether that inability 
would disappear or not. 
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In reply to a question by Mr. T. W. 
RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), 


Ashton’s Green 


*Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had 
observed that Lord Justice FitzGibbon, 
Mr. Justice Madden, and other judges, 
had for some time taken part in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. E. BLAKE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state when it is 
expected that the sale to the Land Com- 
mission of Colonel Berdin’s estate in 
County Longford, for which tenants’ 
undertakings were signed about a year 
ago, will be completed; what is the 
cause of the delay ; and can anything be 
done to expedite matters ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the delay in this case is owing to 
the following circumstances :—Portions 
of the holdings on the estate are sub-let ; 
the prices named in some of the cases 
seemed in excess of the amounts which 
would be adequately secured on resale ; 
and no adequate provision appeared to 
have been made for the redemption of the 
outgoings. I am informed that it rests 
with the solicitors acting for the parties 
to meet these difficulties. The Land 
Commission will so far as possible en- 
deavour to expedite the sale, but they 
explain that it rests in the first place 
with the solicitors acting for the parties 
and with the solicitors having carriage 
in the Land Judge’s Court, to meet the 
manifest difficulties in the matter. 


EARL OF KENMARE, 


Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork Co., 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the case of M‘Carthy v. Sullivan and 
Flynn, tried by Mr. Justice Holmes and 
a common jury on the 7th inst. ; whether 
he is aware that the learned judge said 
that Mr. Maurice Leonard, agent to the 
Earl of Kenmare and a Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Kerry, had been 
mixed up with collusive proceedings and 
fraud, and had dragged the name of the 
Earl of Kenmare through the mire ; and 
whether the observations of Mr. Justice 
Holmes and facts on which they were 
founded will be brought under the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 1 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY ; The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me he has been unable to 
find any report of the observations which, 
it is alleged, were made by the learned 
judge in question. If the hon. Gentle- 
man will furnish me with further par- 
ticulars, the matter will again be inquired 
into by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would inquire of 
Mr. Justice Holmes whether he made 
these observations 4 

Mr. J. MORLEY thought, it was for 
the hon. Member to supply him with 
the prima facie facts. 


Colliery; St. Helens. 


ASHTON’S GREEN COLLIERY, 
ST. HELENS. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can now state 
the result of a fresh election of a check- 
weighmanat the Ashton’s Green Colliery, 
Parr, St. Helens, Lancashire, which he 
recently directed to be held under the 
provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887, in consequence of certain 
alleged interference by the colli-ry 
manager ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitn, Fife, E.): In answer to a 
question respecting this case I informed 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Ince Division of Lancashire that a ballot 
would be held for the appointment of a 
checkweigher. That ballot has been 
held, and I am informed that Henry 
Pennington has been elected by a 
majority of 38 votes out of 56. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that it 
had been stated that the matter would 
not be allowed to drop, and whether he 
was satisfied that the second election 
was in strict accordance with the Act? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have no reason to 
doubt it. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton): Is it not the fact that the 
nominees can only have one vote ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I did not know that 
the nominees had a vote. 
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SIXMILECROSS NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
Mr. Coates, late master of Sixmilecross 
National School, had shortly before his 
death sent in his resignation; and 
whether the commutation allowance of 
£170 which has been earned by him has 
been paid to his representatives ; if not, 
what reason has been assigned 1 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The provisions of 
the Act of Parliament dealing with appli- 
cations of this kind require the Com- 
missioners of National Education to 
certify to the Lord Lieutenant that they 
are satisfied that a male teacher who 
would be entitled to a retiring allowance 
under the Act has become incapable 
from permanent infirmity of mind or 
body to continue to discharge his duties, 
and if such certificate be forthcoming, 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent 
of the Treasury, may grant to such 
teacher a gratuity. In the present case 
the teacher died on the 2nd April, before 
the issue of the certificate by the Com- 
missioners to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
they, therefore, had no legal power to 
certify to the application for a gratuity 
under the provisions of the Act. I may 
add, however, that on proof of title a sum 
of £20 11s. 8d. will be paid to the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Coates on account of 
premiums (with interest thereon) paid by 
him towards the retiring allowance 
whilst in the service of the National 
Board. 


Distress in Knock 


PARISH AWARD. 

Mr. HERBERT LEON (Bucks, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board—(1) whether, in a 
case where a parish award is in the 
custody of the clerk of the peace of a 
county, he has any legal right to charge 
a parish council a fee for inspecting or 
taking extracts from it ; and (2) whether 
a parish council, upon providing some 
safe place, is entitled to the custody of 
the award ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : It 
is impossible to give a general answer 
to the first question, as the rights of the 
clerk of the peace vary according to the 
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terms of the Act under which the award 
was made. As a rule,"however, a fee is 
chargeable, and the parish council would 
have no right to exemption. I may 
refer generally to the provisions in Sec- 
tion 35 of the General Enclosure Act of 
1801, and to the General Enclosure Act, 
1845. The parish council are not en- 
titled to the custody of the copy of the 
award which has been deposited with 
the clerk of the peace, and which is to 
be kept with the records of the county. 


SHEERNESS NAVAL GUNNERY 
SCHOOL. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty whether the rifle ranges 
and buildings ordered in connection 
with the Sheerness Naval Gunnery 
School, for which £2,000 have been 
appropriated in the Estimates of 1895-6, 
have been begun; if not, when will the 
same be commenced and completed ; and 
what is the cause of the delay ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): The work in connection with the 
rifle range at Sheerness (for which 
£2,000 is taken on account of £3,350 in 
this year’s Estimates) will be carried out 
by the War Department as a repayment 
service. The commencement of the 
work was delayed pending settlement by 
the Treasury of general financial pro- 
posals for the joint ownership and main- 
tenance of rifle ranges by the Naval and 
Military Departments. This question 
having been decided, the War Office 
were asked by letter dated May 30, 
1895, to cause early steps to be taken 
for proceeding with the work on this 
range. 


DISTRESS IN KNOCK SOUTH, 
COUNTY MAYO. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Jreland whether his 
attention has again been called to the 
distressed condition of Knock South, 
County Mayo; can he state how many 
families the Local Government Board 
inspector inspected on his third visit to 
this district, on the 11th instant, and 
did he find them to be in need of relief ; 
if so, why the only provision made for 
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these people was to instruct the relieving 
officer to put them on the outdoor relief 
list ; whether, when the inspector visited 
the townland of Coogna, he found there 
12 families in a condition bordering on 
starvation, and has he reported that the 
people in those districts are anxious to 
be afforded an ‘opportunity to earn the 
means of obtaining support by working 
on the neighbouring public works for 1s. 
a day ; and whether he will endeavour 
to obtain funds for the relief of this 
distress, and enable these people to tide 
over the present season of scarcity ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention was 
recently again drawn by a communica- 
tion received from the hon. Gentleman, 
to the alleged existence of distress in 
this district. The Local Government 
Board inspector visited a considerable 
number of families in the district on the 
llth instant, but he cannot state the 
exact number. In addition to others, 
the inspector visited eight houses, the 
occupiers of which were stated by the 
relieving officer to be poor. The in- 
spector recommended the relieving officer 
to afford provisional relief in three of 
these cases only. The inspector reports 
he found no families bordering on a 
condition of starvation, and that there 
is no indication of the existence of acute 
distress in the district. Upon the in- 
formation before the Local Government 
Board they are unable to recommend the 
opening of relief works in this locality. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) asked, 
whether he was to understand that while 
the Government could not find money 
to relieve distress in Ireland they were 
about to expend £500 on a statue of 
Oliver Cromwell ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that if there 
were such distress in any part of Ireland 
as would justify relief, the money to 
relieve that distress would be found. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would expend 
the £500 the Government asked for in 
respect of the statue in relieving the dis- 
tress to which his attention had been 
directed ? 


[No answer was given to the question. | 


PORTADOWN POST OFFICE. 
CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
when it is proposed to proceed with the 
erection of the post office at Portadown ? 


Mr. J. F. X O’Brien. 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ArNoLp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I learn from the Board of Public Works 
in Ireland, in whose department and 
not in mine the matter rests, that they 
expect to be in a position to invite 
tenders for the work towards the end of 
the present month. 


Papers. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can state 
how many persons who have been re- 
ported by Election Commissioners to 
have been guilty of corrupt or illegal 
practices at municipal elections have 
subsequently to such Report been ac- 
quitted before a jury of such practices ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Home Office 
has no information as to the number of 
such cases, 

Mr. DARLING asked whether the 
Lord Chancellor had not introduced a 
Bill to give relief in such cases as those 
referred to in the question ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that when the 
Bill came down to the House the hon. 
and learned Member would be able to 
discuss its provisions. 


SWAZILAND PAPERS. 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he has 
information to the effect that Mr. Shep- 
stone removed all the books of the Swazi 
nation and papers relating to the affairs 
of Swaziland from the chief kraal to Pre- 
toria, and has not returned them in spite 
of repeated requests from the King ; if 
so, by what right does Mr. Shepstone re- 
tain these books and papers; and will 
the Government use their intluence to 
secure their immediate return 4 

THE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): I understand that the books and 
papers sent to Pretoria were those bear- 
ing on Mr. Shepstone’s financial and 
other relations with the Swazi nation. 
They were sent to Pretoria with a view 
to a thorough investigation into Mr. 
Shepstone’s financial transactions, which 
was desired by the Swazis. A Swazi 
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deputation went to Pretoria to attend at 
the audit. I understand that on com- 
pletion of the audit the books and papers 
will be returned to Swaziland. 


Mr. COCHRANE said, the hon. 
Gentleman, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, had asked him to post- 
pone this question on a previous occa- 
sion. He wished to know by what 
authority Mr. Shepstone had detained 
these books and papers ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that 
he did not understand that these books 
and papers were in the possession of 
Mr. Shepstone. They were sent to Pre- 
toria in accordance with the more than 
once expressed desire on the part of the 
Swazis that Mr. Shepstone’s affairs in 
regard to them should be properly investi- 
gated. He, however, understood that 
the books and papers would soon be 
returned. 


Mr. COCHRANE asked why they 
had not been returned already? The 
King had made application to have them 
returned long ago. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked whether the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
aware that the Swazis had repeatedly 
asked for these books and papers, and 
why Her Majesty’s Government had con- 
tinued so long to recognise Mr. Shep- 
stone as representing the Swazis after 
he had been dismissed by them ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that 
he should wish to have notice of the 
latter part of the last question. He 
understood that the books and papers 
had been sent to Pretoria with the object 
of their being examined and audited. 
They were of a voluminous character, 
and their investigation had taken some 
time. That, he understood, was the 
reason for the delay. Her Majesty’s 
Government had received no formal com- 
plaint on the subject, and he did not 
think that there had been any unreason- 
able delay with regard to it. 


ARKLOW FISHING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for East Wicklow (Mr. E. P. O’Ketty), 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
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view of the failure of the Arklow fish- 
ing industry, he will impress upon the 
Congested Districts Board the necessity 
of extending the time for repayment of 
money lent. to Arklow fishermen for the 
building of boats and for fishing pur- 
poses; and whether the legal proceed- 
ings threatened by the Board against 
the sureties for loans to Arklow fisher- 
men will be suspended while giving the 
borrowers a reasonable time to pay the 
instalments due to the Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Some of the 
Arklow boats have had fair success this 
season, and the Congested Districts 
Board would be most unwilling to pro- 
ceed harshly in any case in which 
fishermen have been fishing zealously 
without success. In the cases of some 
borrowers, as many as eight half-yearly 
instalments are overdue, and in these 
cases the borrowers have not made any 
efforts, as far as the Congested Districts 
Board can judge, to discharge any part 
of their liabilities. The Board are 
unable to give any general undertaking 
to suspend proceedings except that they 
will, as heretofore, always give fisher- 
men a reasonable time to pay their 
debts. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Congested Districts Board have 
seized uponan Arklow fishing boat, named 
the True Light, for a balancedue upon the 
original loan, although the borrowers 
had already paid £120 of the loan ; and 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
to sell the boat by auction ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 
Districts Board seized the boat True 
Light, upon which £209 12s. 8d. had 
been paid by the borrowers out of a 
loan of £500. The Board have sold 
the boat for a debt of £244 1s. 4d., the 
amount of the outstanding arrears due. 
The boat was seized owing to the very 
bad repair it was allowed to get into by 
the borrower, and because it was rapidly 
becoming useless. The Board regretted 
having to seize the boat, but they felt 
obliged to do so, both because of the 
failure of the borrower to meet his 
engagements (seven half-yearly instal- 
ments of £34 17s. 4d. each being over- 
due), and because of the unsatisfactory 
condition into which the boat had been 
allowed to get. 
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BRITISH BECHUANALAND 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther it is the case that the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Cape Colony has passed 
a resolution favouring the annexation 
of British Bechuanaland to Cape Colony ; 
and whether, before assenting to that 
proposal, the Government will be care- 
ful to give the House of Commons an 
opportunity fur discussing it ? 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have come to a decision 
with regard to the proposed annexation 
of British Bechuanaland to the Cape 
Colony ; and whether there have been 
any protests from native races against 
this annexation ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: A reso- 
lution such as that mentioned in the 
question was passed a few days ago by 
both Houses of the Cape Parliament. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not as 
yet had an opportunity of duly consider- 
ing these resolutions; I cannot, there- 
fore, as yet make any statement on the 
subject. Petitions against the proposed 
annexation have been received from two 
native chiefs and their councillors, which 
will be duly considered with other 
matters bearing on the case. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
Has Khama sent in a protest ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Khamais 
not in that part of the country. 

Caprain BETHELL said, that the 
hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
latter part of the question. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : That 
question will depend on the position 
which the Government may take up 
with regard to it. 


RELIEF WORKS IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
are the relief works on the new road 
between Ardara and Glenties, in County 
Donegal, to be commenced, in view of 
the fact that the people of these districts 
are without employment and in great 
distress ? 
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Forage. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Since I replied to 
the hon. and learned: Gentleman’s pre- 
vious question of the 30th ultimo in this 
matter, I have been informed by the 
Local Government Board Inspector that 
he has made further inquiries into the 
circumstances of the people of the dis- 
trict, and that he does not now consider 
it necessary to recommend the opening 
of the particular work referred to. Eight 
new works have been commenced in the 
County Donegal during the present 
month, and of these two are in the 
Glenties Union. 


FOREIGN FORAGE. 


Coroner. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office if he will 
grant 4 Return, for the year 1894, 
showing the amount of foreign forage 
and meat issued to Her Majesty’s troops 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and if, 
in case it should be found impossible to 
obtain this from the various contractors 
for the past year, he will issue such in- 
structions as will insure the information 
for another year ? 

*Tuoe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling, Burghs) : It is not in my power to 
give Returns of the sources whence 
supplies for the Army are drawn. Pro- 
vided contractors deliver supplies of the 
quality required, it has not been the 
custom to stipulate that. they shall be 
exclusively of British origin. To do 
this would be to run counter to the 
commercial policy of this country. In 
reply to a question similar in principle 
in 1893, the late Prime Minister said :— 


“The Legislature has, by a series of Acts, 
made careful provision that the whole of the 
community shall have free access upon equal 
terms to all products whatever in whatever 
country produced, and it appears to me that 
those Acts of the Legislature are presumably a 
guide for the Executive Government. It would 
be a singular step for an Executive Government 
on its own discretion to allow the course of 
legislative precedents to be infringed.’’ 


Published Returns of the Board of 
Trade give complete information of 
the imports and exports of this country, 
and it is not desirable to grant special 
Returns dealing with a mere fraction of 
the subject ; especially as the object for 
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which they are asked appears to be to 
call in question the settled policy of the 
country. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD said, that 
arising out of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s answer, he should like to ask him 
whether he was to understand that it 
was for the benefit of the public service 
that the information for which he asked 
was not to be given ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is contrary to the usual practice to 
do so. I will make inquiries, but it is 
not usual or desirable that I should 
make a Return on the subject. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether, all 
things being equal both in price and 
quality, the right hon. Gentleman would 
give a preference to English produce ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
All considerations being exactly equal, 
I should personally give a preference to 
English produce, but that rather begs 
the question. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked 
what was the object of buying this cheap 
foreign meat for the use of the troops ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question of the hon. and _ gallant 
Gentleman is out of order. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
PARIS. 


Mr. T. H. COCHRANE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of ‘Agri- 
culture whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be represented at the Inter- 
national Conference which is to assemble 
in Paris on 25th instant to consider the 
subject of the protection of wild birds 
useful to agriculture ; and if so, whether 
the British delegates have yet been 
appointed ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HeErsert 
GarDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): Yes, 
Sir; we think it will be of advantage 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
be represented at the Paris Conference 
on the Protection of Wild Birds useful to 
Agriculture, and it has been arranged 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Howard 
Saunders, F.L.S., F.Z.S., and a member 
of the staff of the Embassy at Paris, 
shall be the British delegates at the 
Conference. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
asked whether these gentlemen were 
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good enough to represent Her Majesty’s 
Government at their own expense, or 
whether their expenses were paid ? 

Mr. GARDNER said, that it was 
usual for the expenses to be paid. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS. 
Mayor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he still declines to allow the House to 
have knowledge of the Report submitted 
to him in print a fortnight since by the 
hon. Members for Central Sheffield and 
Bolton, with reference to the importation 
of goods made by foreign convicts and 
felons ; and what is the reason for with- 
holding the information contained therein 
from the representatives of the people 
whose working interests are alleged to 

be injuriously affected by this traffic? 


THe PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J, Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): It would be entirely irregular to 
present the Report of a seceding minority 
of a Committee before the Committee 
has itself reported. 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS BAND. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whetherjtheffull--band of 
the Coldstream Guards will play at the 
Elevation of the Host at the celebration 
of Low Mass, 29th June, on the occasion 
of laying the foundation stone of the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral ; and if so, 
whether such performance is usual and 
has the sanction of the authorities ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question may I ask whether the Cold- 
stream Guards and other regiments are 
not supported by the taxes of Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
T believe Roman Catholics pay taxes as 
well as Protestants. In answer to my 
hon. Friend opposite, I have to say that 
in ordinary circumstances no impedi- 
ment is placed in the way of a regimental 
band performing on occasion of a public 
ceremony of a neutral character ; but as 
some political construction, or construc- 
tion connected with ecclesiastical pole- 
mics, might be put upon the participation 
of a band in the ceremony referred to, 
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and a meaning given to it which would 
not be intended, it has been decided not 
to allow the band to be present. 


Mr. T. W. LEGH: Arising out of 
that question, may 
not a fact that British military bands 
frequently play during the celebration of 
Mussulman religious ceremonies in 
Egypt? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know that in this country it is 
usual to doso. Military bands may play 
upon various occasions, but the general 


Local Government 


principle to be followed is that they | 


should not take part in a ceremony as if 
they themselves were directly connected 
with it. The particular reason of the 
authority being refused on this occasion 
was, as I have stated, the fact that it 
wascontemplated that they should attend 
a ceremony which had already been 
twisted into a polemical act. 


Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
By whose order are the bands not to play? 
Is nota regimental band under the orders 
of the colonel of the regiment, and sub- 
cribed to by Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant officers ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly ; the very same principle would 


apply to a Protestant ceremony as to a 


Catholic ceremony under similar circum- 
stances. 


FOREIGN OFFICE CLERKSHIPS. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether it 
would be possible to effect a reduction of 
the existing establishment of Foreign 
Office clerkships, and to create an equi- 
valent number of staff posts of the 
Second Division ; and whether it has 
now been decided, as recently recom- 
mended by the Treasury, to discontinue 
appointments outside the Office to the 
Supplementary Class ? 


Sir E. GREY : Nosuch recommenda- 
tion has been made by the Treasury. No 
reduction can be made at present in the 
existing establishment. But it is under 
consideration whether, on the occur- 
rence of vacancies in certain posts, they 
might not be filled by the promotion of 
Second Division clerks, if any of these 
possess the necessary qualifications. 


Mr, Campbell-Bannerman, 
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I ask whether it is| steps are being taken to carry out the 
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(Scotland) Act, 1894. 


CABS. 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 


| beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department, whether he is now 


in a position to inform the House what 


| recommendation of the Departmental 
| Committee on Cabs ; whether the new 
‘inspectors to be appointed will be men 
| possessed of technical knowledge of cab 
building, and what instructions they will 
| act under with regard to the approval of 
vehicles ; and when the new regulations 
| will come into force? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Arrangements are 
now completed for giving effect (with 
some slight modifications) to the re- 
commendations of the Committee relating 
to the increase of the staff and the 
technical qualification of the inspectors, 
to registration of cab-yards, to the pro- 
hibition of sub-letting, to the minimum 
age and practical knowledge of drivers, 
to the use of cautionary notices in the 
case of first offences, and to the incor- 
poration of a statement of facts with 
summonses against drivers. Some other 
points are still under consideration, and 
will be settled without delay. The new 
inspectors will all be ed of tech- 
nical knowledge, and will act under the 
instructions which are issued from time 
to time by the Commissioner of Police. 
It is hoped that the new regulations will 
all be in force by July 1 next. Several 
of them are already in force. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1894. 


*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
in view of the fact that in a Circular 
issued by the Local Government Board 
(Scotland) it is stated that, where a parish 
is partly landward and partly within a 
police burgh, the appointment of the 
representative for the landward part of 
the parish on the district committee of 
the county council falls to be made by 
the parish council, including the repre- 
sentatives of the police burgh, whether 
he will state if this is in accordance with 
the provision of Sub-section (7), of 
Section 19, of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894 ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
I think that the Circular issued by the 
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Local Government Board correctly states} Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not a fact and 
the effect of the sub-section referred | a matter of common knowledge that this 
to in the question. A parish which is| appointment has been offered to an hon. 
partly landward and partly within a| Member of this House, and if he has 


Oliver Cromwell 





police burgh, is not, within the meaning 
of the Act, a parish partly landward and 
partly burghal ; it therefore follows that 
the appointment of a representative from 
the parish council on the district com- 
mittee falls to be made by the parish 
council. 


BATOUM AND THE TREATY OF 
BERLIN. 


Mr. T. W. LEGH : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, seeing that Article 59 
of the Berlin Treaty enacted that Batoum 
should be constituted a free port, essenti- 
ally commercial ; and that, in July 1886, 
the Earl of Rosebery instructed Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
to inform the 
Foreign Affairs, that the proceedings of 
the Russian Government, with regard to 
Batoum, constituted a violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin unsanctioned by the 
Signatory Powers; Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment consider themselves to be under 
the same obligation with respect to 
Article 59 as with respect to the re- 
maining Articles of the Treaty of 
Berlin ? 

Str E. GREY: I can only repeat 
what I said in reply to a similar question 
on the 14th instant, that the extent and 


degree of the various obligations im-| 
posed by the Treaty of Berlin must be | 


gathered from the words of the Treaty 
itself. 


GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he is now in 
a position to state whether any appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of New South 
Wales has been made ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am not 
in a position to make any further state- 
ment on the subject, and I must repeat 
that, in accordance with practice and 


courtesy, the first public intimation of | 


the appointment will be made to the 
Government of New South Wales. 
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Russian Minister for | 


practically accepted it, whether that 
does not vacate the seat ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: As the 
hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well, I 
must altogether decline to answer sucha 
question. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE. 

Sir EDWARD REED (Cardiff) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther. his attention has been called to the 
alleged undermanning of the staff of the 
telegraph office at the Royal Exchange, 
and to the statement that they are work- 
ing under conditions of great hardship ; 
and whether he will cause inquiries to 
be made into the truth of these state- 
ments ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: My at- 
tention was drawn to a paragraph in The 
Telegraph Chronicle of the 7th June to 
which my hon. Friend probably refers, 
stating that the increase of business at 
the Stock Exchange shows “ how fear- 
fully undermanned the staff of the office 
is at the present time,” and adding that 
if this state of things should continue, a 
“vigorous protest” would reach the 
Controller from the staff concerned. I 
am glad to be able to state that the staff 
on seeing the paragraph, spontaneously 
| addressed a letter to the Controller re- 








| pudiating the authorship and sentiment 
of the paragraph in question. I should 
like to take the opportunity of adding 
| that the staff, so far from grumbling or 
| showing a discontented spirit, worked 
' cheerfully, and exerted themselves to the 
| utmost to meet the pressure. And 1] 
| believed that this conduct, which I am 
‘happy to recognise, is a far better indi- 
| cation of the feelings of the staff towards 
‘the Department than the exaggerated 
‘and usually unfounded statements which 
| have appeared from time to time in the 
| Public Press and which have attracted 
attention in the House. 


OLIVER CROMWELL STATUE. 
Mr. L.P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : 
'I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in view of the small 
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majority by which the first Vote towards | SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
the statute for Oliver Cromwell was) Mr. E. HENEAGE: I beg to ask 
carried on Friday, and the strong feeling | Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
of opposition to it, he will ask the House | ther, having regard to the fact that the 
of Commons to proceed further in the|Government have now taken all the 
matter ; or, if not, will he arrange to| time of the House, and the heavy work 
take the Report Stage at an hour when | entailed upon Private Members in at- 
the matter can be further considered? | tendance on the numerous Committees, 
Mr. DARLING asked whether the/| be will undertake to move the Adjourn- 
proposal to put up a statue to Oliver | ment of the House every night when the 
poner WE = not — by a majority | ae &- a -~ conclusion of 
exceeding the normal Government majo- Ps 
rity. [Loud Nationalist cries of “Order,” THE CHANCELLOR oF tH5 EX- 
and laughter. CHEQUER said, an undertaking of the 


kind the right hon. Gentleman referred 

THE CHANCELLOR 7 Te EX-| to was only given when the Twelve 

CHEQUER (sir Witt1am Harcourt, | g’iock Rule had been suspended. If 

Derby ) es do not think this is @ matter | the right hon. Gentleman would look at 
of sufficient importance to require special 


: \the records of last year he would see 
arrangements to be made in reference to | that the tim al tes Sienna tals 
it. 


. I think it should proceed in the) on the 31st of May, and the undertaking 
ordinary course. to move the Adjournment of the House 
Mr. W. REDMOND asked the right! was only given on the 16th of August. 
hon. Gentleman, in view of his state- We have not got to the 16th of August 
ment that the matter was of no impor- yet. 
tance, whether he was aware of the! In reply to Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, the 
fact that every newspaper in Ireland, of CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
all shades of opinion, had condemned this | QUER, said that Supply would be taken 





proposal ; and whether, in view of the 


fact that the erection of this statue would | 


undoubtedly give great offence to a large 
portion of the community, he would not 
consider it advisable to withdraw this 
estimate and let the admirers of Oliver 
Cromwell pay for the statue themselves. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : In my Office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I should be very glad 
if gentlemen would pay for the statue 
themselves. I did not say it was a ques- 


tion of no importance ; I said it was not | 


of such considerable importance as to 
demand a special arrangement. It is 
really a matter for the House to decide, 
and I think it ought to be decided in 
the ordinary way. 


Mr. W. REDMOND asked, whether 
it was intended to take that night the 
report of the Vote of Supply involving 
this sum of £500 for Oliver Cromwell’s 
statue 1 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe 
CHEQUER : Yes. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then I beg to 
give noticethatI will oppose it as strongly 
as I can. 


EX- 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: So will | 


we all. 


Mr. L. P. Hayden. 


on Friday. 

Mr. HANBURY: Army Estimates? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 

Regis) asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
|chequer whether he proposed to proceed 
‘with the North Pacific Bill and the 
Naval Works Bill—on both of which 
there must be a certain amount of dis- 
cussion—that night, as they were both 
/on the Paper ? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or the EX- 
|CHEQUER said, that as to the Seal 
| Fisheries Bill it was absolutely necessary 
that it should be passed next week by 
| both Houses of Parliament. They must 
| therefore proceed with that Bill. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will report Progress on the 
Welsh Church Bill at Eleven o’clock ! 
[Cries of “ Answer! Answer !” from the 
Irish Lenches.| 

[No answer was 
tion. | 





given to the ques- 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 
Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether the 
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Government intend to make any pro- 
posals giving precedence to Government 
measures over other Bills which have 
been sent to the Grand Committees ; 
and, which Bill will be brought before 
the Grand Committee on Trade after the 
Committee on the Factories and Work- 
shops Bill is concluded ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that when the 
Factories and Workshops Bill was con- 
cluded before the Grand Committee, it 
would be made known which Bill the 
Government proposed should next be 
referred to the Committee. 


Locomotives 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in rising to 
ask leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the law with respect to the use of 
locomotives on highways, explained that 
the Bill only contained one clause, and 
was not, he hoped, of a controversial 
nature. Its object was to exempt car- 
riages propelled by other than _horse- 
power from the regulations of the 
Locomotives Act in cases where they 
were not used for traction purposes. 
Hon. Members who had recently visited 
Paris would have observed that there 
inconsiderable number of 
propelled by petroleum, 
yasolene, steam, and, in some cases, 
by electricity. Ina trial run between 
Paris and Bordeaux a carriage propelled 
by petroleum won, having travelled at a 
rate of 15 miles an hour. These car- 
riages were completely under command, 
and horses were not frightened by 
them any more than by the ordinary 
trattic. The use of these carriages was 
practically prohibited in this country by 
the regulations of the Locomotives Act, 
which was passed with the object of 
applying mainly to engines used for 
traction purposes. Under the provisions 


were a not 


carriages 


of that Act, it was necessary that every 
such locomotive should be in charge of 
three persons at least—one walking in 
front, one behind, and one driving; 
and the engines could not proceed at a 
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greater speed than four miles in the 
country and two miles in a town, and 
were also subject to a licence of £1u 
each for every county where they 
were used. These regulations were 
totally inapplicable to the light car- 
riages such as he had described as in 
use in Paris. Under the circumstances, 
it appeared to him to be reasonable 
that the House should exempt 
carriages of that kind from the 
provisions of the Locomotives Act. 
They would be subject to the ordinary 
regulations of other carriages, or to any 
other regulations that the House might 
think fit to be made by the Local 
Government Board. He thought that 
the regulations should be made by that 
or some other central authority rather 
than by some local authority, because 
the necessity for uniformity was so great 
that it would not, he thought, be well 
to make these vehicles liable to different 
regulations by every county. He had 
hoped to carry the Bill further, and had 
been in correspondence with the County 
Councils Association for this purpose ; 
but that Association desired further 
time to consult the Local Authorities on 
the subject. He had, therefore, been 
compelled to postpone the further scope 
of the measure, and to limit it to the one 
purpose which he had described. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) inquired whether these car- 
riages would pay the usual locomotive 
tax. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied that 
they would not. It was proposed to 
exempt them from that tax, but to make 
them pay in the way that ordinary car- 
riages now pay. 

CotoneL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) asked what limit of 
weight the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to fix for these vehicles. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
had put a limit of two tons. 


Leave given; Bill presented accord- 
ingly, and read 1°; to be read 2° upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
315.] 
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7 Established Church 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. - 
Mr. ME Ltor in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 5. 


PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS. 


““(1) Any property transferred by this Act to 
the Welsh Commissioners which consists of, or 
is the produce of, or is or has been derived from, 
property given by any private person out of his 
own resources since the year One thousand seven 
hundred and three, and does not come within 
the description of a church or ecclesiastical 
residence for which provision is otherwise made 
by this Act, shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed to bea private benefaction. (2) The 
Welsh Commissioners shall ascertain and by 
Order declare what part of tke property trans- 
ferred to them by this Act constitutes private 
benefactions within the meaning of this Act, 
and shall on the request of the representative 
body hereinafter mentioned, vest the same in 
that body, subject to the charges and incum- 
biances and interests saved by this Act.” 


The first Amendment on the Paper 
was in the name of Mr. W. WickHam 
(Hants, Petersfield), and had for its 
object the omission of the word 
“ private,” but— 


*THoe CHAIRMAN said, that this and 
the following Amendment, which stood 
in the name of Mr. Tomiinson, were out 
of order. 

*Sirr M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.), on the point of order arising out of 
this ruling, said, that he certainly 
thought, when the Committee reported 
progress nearly three weeks ago, that 
they had not yet come to the word 
“private ” at all. He, therefore, desired 
respectfully to ask why the first Amend- 
ment was out of order 4 

*THE CHAIRMAN said, that if this 
was to be treated as a question of 
principle, the Committee had come to a 
decision which was inconsistent with 
the first two Amendments. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH, interposing, 
said, that he thought the Committee had 
got into a somewhat awkward position. 
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He did not question the Chairman’s 
decision in the letter, but he did think 
‘the spirit of it was open to criticism. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|rae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquiru, Fife, E.) said, that he 
felt some little embarrassment in ap- 
proaching the question, because he did 
not quite understand what the decision 
of the Committee was which had ren- 
dered the first Amendment on the 
Paper that day out of order. Having 
said that, he might. add that he had been 
going to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Petersfield (Mr. Wick- 
ham), because he thought they had 
almost come to an agreement as to the 
happier mode of wording this part of the 
clause. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN said that, after 
the explanation which had been given, 
this appeared now to be a merely drafting 
Amendment, and he would, therefore, 
allow it to be put. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he would 
suggest that the Committee should 
accept the first Amendment on the 
Paper. 
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Mr. WickHam’s Amendment to omit 
the word “ private” was agreed to. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL then moved, in 
line 6, to leave out “own” and _ insert 
“ private.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) reminded the Home 
Secretary of his promise, that if the 
words in the BIll were insufficient to 
cover the case of any public company 
that had made a contribution which 
ought to be considered a private bene- 
faction, he would bring in words to meet 
the case. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he had considered that 
point and whether he intended to bring 
in any words. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have considered 
the point, and I am satisfied that the 
words as they will stand will be sufficient 
to meet the case. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said, it seemed to him that the 
Government were requiring the Church 
to prove the origin of gifts as to which 
often no evidence existed. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) who had given notice of the 
following Amendment— 


“ Line 6, after ‘resources,’ insert ‘ including 
all churches, mission rooms, burial grounds, 
ecclesiastical residences, and any fund for the 
benefit of any ecclesiastical office or corporatiou 
in or connected with the Church in Wales or 
the holder of such office,’ ’’ 


said, he had put down the Amendment 
in order to give the Home Secretary an 
opportunity of redeeming the pledge he 
gave earlier in the Debate that the 
Church should have exactly the same 
treatment as was given to Noncon- 
formists. The words were taken from 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. If the 
right hon. Gentleman assured him that 
the words of the Bill covered the case he 
would not press the matter further. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, all the matters 
enumerated in the hon. Member’s 
Amendment, if they fell within the 
description of having been property 
given by a person out of his private 
resources, will clearly be included in the 
definition of ‘ private benefactions.” 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity moved, line 6, leave out “since 
the year one thousand seven hundred 
and three.” The object of this Amend- 
ment, he said, was to challenge the 
principle that private benefactions could 
be secularised, provided they were old 
enough. In the first place, he did not 
think the principles were at all just, and 
in the next place, he challenged the 
particular date which had been fixed. 
In this matter they got no assistance 
from the precedent of the Irish Church, 
except this, that in the case of the Irish 
Church Act an attempt was made to 
discriminate between old private bene- 
factions and the more modern private 
benefactions. The date then fixed in 
the Bill was 1660, but after a great deal 
of discussion a lump sum was given to 
the Disestablished Church in lieu of all 
private benefactions whatsoever. On 
what principle were private benefactions 
to be secularised, provided they were 
old? When the Irish Church Act was 
under discussion, and the question of 
the secularising of private endowments 
given before 1660 was raised, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, as he then was, 
broached the doctrine, which had been 
so often broached as a_ philosophical 
principle—that there should be a 
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limitation placed on all private endow- 
ments of every kind; that the power 
of the testator to leave his property 
by will for public purposes should be 
restricted to a certain number of years, 
and that when that period had elapsed 
the property should revert to the State, 
which should have the right to decide 
what its disposal should be without any 
‘regard whatever to the antiquated views 
‘of the private benefactor. He did not 
know that anybody on the Treasury 
Bench now would uphold a principle of 
that kind as one that should guide Par- 
jliament. But what was the ground 
‘upon which the date in the Bill was 
|fixed? In the case of the Irish Church 
|the principle laid down was that the 
|Church should have all those private 
| benefactions which had been given to 
| her when she was in a condition which 
‘could be identified with that of the 
existing Church. The contention of the 
Government of that day was that, pre- 
vious to 1660 the Irish Church was 
really a different body to that which 
was then in existence—a body with a 
different constitution, and not properly 
capable of being identified with the 
Irish Church, which was then being 
;made the subject of legislation. Now, 
| that principle would not apply at all to 
the Church of England in Wales. There 
was no breach of continuity. It had for 
centuries been part of the Church of 
England. It underwent, like the Church 
of England, doctrinal changes at the 
Reformation, but there was no ground 
for saying, as there was in the case of 
the Irish Church, that the Welsh Church 
at the middle of the 17th century was 
not just as identical with the present 
| Church as the Church in the middle of 
|18th century. It was quite true that 
at the Reformation, although there was 
no alteration in the legal continuity of 
the Church, there was a change of doc- 
trine. Such a change took place in the 
articles of religion and in the tenets of 
the Church as might enable people 
plausibly to argue that although legally 
the Church before and after the Refor- 
mation was identical, yet practically 
‘there was such a change made that 
persons who gave property to the 
Church before the Reformation could 
hardly be held to have intended to give 
it to the Church after the Reformation. 
\If that had been the principle upon 
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which the Government had proceeded, 
some date about the time of the Refor. | 
mation would have been taken. What 
the foundation of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
had to do with the benefactions of pri- 
vate persons to the Church in Wales he 
entirely failed to see. The Home Secre- 
tary made an explanation to which he 
listened with attention, but he came 
afterwards to the conclusion either that 
his powers of understanding were very 
imperfect or that it was one of those 
occasions when the right hon. Gentleman 
was affecting to make an explanation 
when he was really making none at all. 
He asked the Committee to take the case 
of a benefactor in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Why was the endow- 
ment made by that person to be now 
secularised by Parliament, and why was 
the endowment made ten years later out 
of private sources still to be allowed by 
Parliament to be applied to those reli- 
gious uses for which it was intended? 
In 1700 the Church of England was the 
same Church as in the later period, there 
was no Reformation, no change of arti- 
cles. In order to enable some Member 
of the Government to explain the conun- 
drum and to give an explanation why 
the date had been selected, he moved the 


omitting the date altogether. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.) said, the view of the Government 
was this—that those endowments which 
might reasonably be held to have been 
given to the Church of England in Wales, 
in respect of her present discipline, 
ritual, government, and doctrine, ought 
especially, as apart from that given to 


any other religious body, to be continued | 


to her, and the date 1703 was chosen as 
the convenient date, being the date of 
the establishment of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. It marked the date when 


machinery was devised and could be pro- | ritual. 
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united Church of England then became 
a separate Church, and then it was made 
clear that the Roman Catholics on the 
one hand, and the Protestant Dissenters 
on the other hand, were not likely to be 
united to the Established Church The 
gifts were giventothe Established Church 
in respect of its being the National 
Church, and the Government were con- 
firmed in the view they took by observ- 
ing that prior to the Revolution it would 
not have been consistent with the law 
to have given any private benefactions 
to any other Church. He presumed 
they might take it, therefore, that it 
would have been impossible before the 
Revolution to have made any private 
zift to those who were called Protestant 
Dissenters or Roman Catholics, because 
they were aware that the exercise of 
worship, except in accordance with the 
rites of the Church of England, was pro- 
hibited under severe penalties down to 
the Revolution. Conventicles were pre- 
vented by severe penal legislation, and 
men like Baxter and Bunyan were 
thrown into prison. After that date, 


'when, by the toleration Act and other 


Statutes, the right of Nonconformists to 
receive gifts and to exercise their form 


|of worship was admitted, gifts could be 
Amendment which stood in his name | 


given to them as well as to the Estab- 
lished Church. Therefore, there was an 
important distinction between the time 
when the Church of England in “Wales 
was the only Church whose worship was 
publicly permitted, and the time subse- 
quently when it was recognised that 
gifts could be given to Protestant Dis- 
senters as well as to the Church of 
England. That, speaking broadly, was 
the view which induced the Government 
to choose this period as the time when a 


distinction might properly be drawn, and 
| they had conceived that gifts given to 


the Church since 1703 might be given to 
her in respect of her special doctrine and 
It was no doubt a question of 


vided, when the gifts could be received | some interest, but, after all, more of 
without offending the law of mortmain. | speculative interest than any other. 


If an earlier date had been taken it | 


would have been said that the gifts made 


when there was still reason to suppose 
that the Church was entirely united, 
and no such thing as Dissent had 
emerged. The end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries was therefore the time. The 


Sir John Gorst. 





Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 


_said, the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
at an earlier time were made at a time | 


man had left the Committee more in the 
dark than they were before. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made a speech in 
favour, not of 1703 but of 1688; and 
the argument which might have been a 
good one if dealing with England, was a 
bad one when applied to Wales. There 
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were no conventicles in Wales at the 
time specified by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the problem which arose to any 
extent there did not justify the argument. 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just addressed to the Committee. 
Stripped of the pleas submitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman his argument 
amounted to this—that the Church of 
England in Wales was to be attacked 
because once she gathered the whole of 
the population within her folds, and the 
date chosen was the date at which she 
ceased to claim the whole of the popu- 
lation of Wales among her adherents. 
It was impossible to describe the action 
of the Government in selecting the 
period of 1703, except on the hypothesis 
that they wished to punish the Church, 
not for her comparative failure in the 
last century, but for her complete suc- 
cess in the preceding. 

*Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) 
thought that some better reason ought 
to be given for this arbitrary selection 
of the date than that which had been 
assigned by the Government. Last year 
the Home Secretary, speaking on the 
selection of 1703 as the date, said :— 


“We have come to the conclusion that we 
ought to take as our date 1703, when Queen 
Anne’s Bounty was established, because it was 
only from that year that it became possible, 
through the machinery of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
for private persons, without offending against 
the law, to invest in property of that description 
for ecclesiastical purposes.” 


The right hon. Member for West Bristol 
showed clearly in the Debate on the 
Second Reading, that for grants of tithe 
no licence in mortmain was necessary ; 
and as tithe in Wales amounted to 
nearly £180,000, out of the gross revenue 
of £233,000, surely the reason for 
fixing this particular date, to a great 
extent, fell to the ground. He 
thought that there was one eminent 
person to whom the Government were 
bound to listen—namely, the eminent 
Prelate, the only supporter of the policy 
of this Bill on the Bench of Bishops in 
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should be glad to see adopted), those endow- 
ments were given virtually for the whole 
people; and now that the national voice, under 
changed circumstances, and after a long lapse 
of time, demands a readjustment, we are not 
able to see any ground for contesting the reason- 
ableness of that demand.”’ 

This point was of enormous importance, 
because they were not merely dealing 
with a few comparatively small endow- 
ments of the Welsh Church, but they 
were setting a precedent which would 
presumably be followed when the far 
richer revenues of the Church of Eng- 
land in England came to be dealt with. 
What effect was this proposal likely to 
have on the dispositions of charitable 
and pious persons after this date? It 
could not be either the wish or the in- 
tention of Parliament to check the flow 
of pious and charitable endowments, 
but if this date were adopted it would 
stand on record that the House of Com- 
mons had accepted the principle that 
after 190 years any property or funds 
given over to Church purposes might be 
arbitrarily diverted to secular purposes. 
No doubt 190 years was a long time in 
the opinion of some persons, but what 
would William of Wykeham and the 
other great founders of Church and 
educational endowments have said if 
they had known that in 192 years their 
vast religious and educational endow- 
ments might possibly be swept away ! 
What would they have said if they had 
thought that all the funds of which they 
had voluntarily divested themselves for 
the religious advancement of the nation 
might be swept away by Parliament for 
purposes utterly alien to those to which 
they had been originally devoted? In 
times past, Churchmen, and Dissenters 
too, had given large funds to their own 
religious bodies for all time. In Wales 
itself, deeds conveying property for 
the use of Dissenters as well as of 
Churchmen frequently contained the 
words, “as long as the rivers flow.” Of 
course, such endowments were always 
subject to the consideration that these 
religious bodies went on as lively and 





the House of Lords, the Bishop of 
Hereford. He was prepared to surrender 


to the Church private endowments 
from 1662. 


the Bishop of Hereford said :— 


“Tt seems to me that if we take the endow- 
ments which date back, let us say, beyond the 
Act of Uniformity (and that is the point which I 





effective members of a national organisa- 
tion. When they had absolutely gone 
into decay and effeteness, then Parlia- 


In Convocation on May 14/| ment might be asked to consider whether 
\these funds should not be put to some 
| better use. 


But was that the case with 
the Welsh Church? And why should 


| 
| Church endowments which existed before 
| 
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dowments left? A very large number 
of Dissenters’ endowments was given in 
the 20 years which followed 1703 ; but 
there was also many which were given 
just before ; and he would mention two 
instances. One was the case of the 
Baptist Chapel of Llandewi in Pembroke- 
shire On a wall inside the chapel there 
was this inscription :— 


“John Evans, of Llwyndwr, bore the expense 
of this house in the year 1701, desiring it to be 
for use of those persons who hold the 6 prin- 
ciples in 6 Ch: Heb: 1 & 2 verses.”’ 


He could not help wondering whether 
those six principles werestill insisted upon. 
Another case was thatofthe Dutch Church 
in Norwich, to which an endowment was 
given in 1619. It was so contrary to all 
principles of justice and equity that the 
private endowments of one denomination 
should be subject to confiscation at the 
end of 190 years, while other denomina- 
tions were to be protected for all time in 
their endowments, that he felt confident, 
when the propsals of the Government 
came to be fully understood in the 
country, there would be a greater re- 
vulsion of feeling than ever against this 
Bill. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, he understood the Govern- 
ment now to state they had selected a} 
date when something happened to alter | 
the relative position of the Church. At/| 
any rate, they had chosen the latest date | 
they could consistent with preserving the | 
endowments of Dissenters. But how, 
was it consistent with their professions | 
of religious equality that they should | 
preserve those endowments of Dissenters | 
which accrued just before 1703, while they , 
took away those of the Church? It was) 
true they were few in number ; but, if) 
the Government had acted on principle | 
in this matter, he should like them to 
explain how it was that they proposed | 
to deal out one measure to the Church | 
and another to the Dissenting bodies. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, it would be difficult | 
to fix upon any date which would not. 
be called arbitrary from some point | 
of view. But the date of 1703—the reign | 
of Queen Anne—was that of an entirely 
new departure, when the Church was cut 
off from Catholics on the one side and 
from Dissenters on the other. It marked 


Mr. C. Bili. 
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a distinct change in the character and 
position of the Church of England. He 
should not have objected if the date 
chosen had been 1688, but he was afraid 
that no date would be satisfactory to the 
Opposition. If the two sides could see 
their way to a compromise he should 
offer no opposition. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was desirable 
they should realise what was the effect 
of the Amendment they were discussing. 
On that Amendment no question of com- 
peting dates arose; it was an Amend- 
ment to exclude any date whatever, and 
to secure to the Disestablished Church 
all private endowments from the begin- 
ning of time. Therefore the questions 
which had been raised, interesting and 
important as they might be, as between 
1703 and 1689 or any other arbitrary 
date, were not strictly relevant to the 
Amendment. The Government could 
not possibly accept this Amendment ; the 
effect of it would be to give the Dis- 
established Church the whole of the 
tithe. 

Viscounr CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man contended that tithes were given by 
the State ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was an argu- 
able position to take up that, although 
tithes became a compulsory tax after a 
certain date, they were originally a 
voluntary obligation, and were given by 
private persons out of their own re- 
sources ; and, if the Amendment were 
adopted, it might be contended, and it 
might be open to a Court of Law to say, 
that practically the whole revenue of the 
present Established Church passed to the 
representative body of the Disestablished 
Church. In other words, this Bill, 
instead of disendowing the Church, 
would re-endow the Church. The prin- 
ciple on which the Government had gone 
throughout was this—that property, 
whether in the form of money or of land, 
which was given to the Church, whether 


‘out of public funds or out of private 


funds, at the time the Church was co- 
extensive with the community, at the 
time it represented the community orga- 
nised, as a whole, on the spiritual side, 
at a time when no other religious body 
in the country had a legal status, at a 
time when the endowment of any other 
religious body could not be legally 
effected, that such property was property 
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which, under a Bill for Disendowment, 
might fairly be taken away and appro- 
priated. Whatever might be the pre- 
cise point at which the dividing line 
ought to be drawn, there was such a 
dividing line, when the Church ceased to 
be co-extensive with the community, and 
when the legal status of dissenting bodies 
had been recognised, and anything given 
to the Church after that date ought to 
be treated as given to it distinctly from 
other denominations, and ought to be 
retained by the Church after Disestab- 
lishment. That was the principle of the 
Bill; it was a clear and definite prin- 
ciple, which could be easily understood. 
It was because the Government had 
adopted that principle that they could 
not accept the Amendment. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, he 
agreed that there were two ques- 
tions involved, and the main question 
was, whether there should be any limit 
beyond which endowments given by 
private persons should not be excepted 
from the operation of this Bill. He was 
glad to hear the casual admission of the 
right hon. Gentleman that tithe was 
private property. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had not made 
any such admission ; he had only antici- 
pated a plausible contention which would 
be adopted by the Opposition if the 
Amendment were accepted. 

*Sirn M. HICKS BEACH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of what a 
court of law would say. [Mr. AsquitH : 
“Might.”| The view of the Opposition 
always had been that tithe was private 
endowment, but no court would construe 
tithe as a private endowment under the 
words they had already agreed to, unless 
it were proved to have been given out of 
private resources; and, therefore, the 
exemption would only apply to those 
gifts of tithe which might be proved by 
existing charters or wills, or other docu- 
ments, to have been so given. They on 
that side entirely accepted the principle 
of the Amendment; they saw no dif- 
ference between property given to the 
Church out of private resources before 
1703 and property given after that date. 
Examples had just been cited by the hon. 
Member below the Gangway—and he 
gave some on the Second Reading—in 
which, from wills or other documents, it 
could be conclusively shown that 
private persons gave endowments to 
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being the same in doctrine and ritual 
as the Church of the present day. He 
utterly failed to see any reason what- 
ever, in justice or fairness, why those 
gifts should not be excepted from the 
operation of the Bill. Parliament had 
accepted the principle of the Amend- 
ment, as applied to Nonconformist 
bodies, in the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. 
By that Act a 25-years’ possession of an 
endowment by any denomination was 
considered conclusive of the right of 
the denomination to that endowment, 
even though the denomination might 
have entirely changed in doctrine or 
ritual or in any other respect. That 
being the law with regard to Noncon- 
formist endowments, all that the Amend- 
ment asked was that the same principle 
should be applied to endowments which 
had been given to the Church by persons 
out of their private resources, when they 
could be proved to have been so given 
by testimony which the courts could 
accept. But there was another aspect 
to the question. The House had got as 
many as three views on behalf of the 
Government before it. First of all, 
there was the view of the Home 
Secretary, who, in announcing the year 
1703 as the date to be inserted in the 
Bill, gave as the reason that it was only 


from that year that it became possible, 


through the machinery of the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Act, for private persons 
to invest in land for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. That was not true, and the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say it was true 
in regard to tithe. It was possible for 
private persons so to deal with tithe before 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Act; and it was the 
fact, as could be shown by many existing 
charters, that many private persons did 
endow the Church, not only with tithe 
but with land, before the passing of the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Act. Therefore, 
since the speech of the Home Secretary 
in the Debate on the Bill last year, no 
Member of the Government hadattempted 
to argue that the vear 1703 should have 
been taken. But the President of the 
Board of Trade took another view of the 
matter. In the Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Bill this year, the right 
hon. Gentleman said :— 


“ Since the Toleration Act of 1689, and the 
other legislation which marked the epoch of 
the Revolution, the Established Church had 
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passed from being co-extensive with the nation 
into being virtually only a denomination, and 
something entirely different from the Church of 
the Middle Ages and the Tudor Epoch. The 
Established Church was no longer the National 
Church in the old sense, for it was not now, and 
had not for a long time been, the only body to 
which any endowments that were given must 
be given. When endowments could be bestowed 
on any denomination of Christians, a gift to the 
Church of England became, by hypothesis, a 
gift to it in respect to its special claims, and by 
the preference of the donor, just as gifts to a 
particular Nonconformist body would be.”’ 


The whole argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman was in favour of 1689, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound, after what he said in that speech, 
to accept the year of the Toleration Act, 
instead of the year 1703. Then the 
Under Secretary to the Home Depart- 
ment, who, if he might be allowed to 
say so, made, in his opinion, the ablest 
speech in favour of the Second Reading 
of the Bill, was not content with either 
the date of Queen Anne’s Bounty or 
the date of the Toleration Act. The 
hon. Gentleman said :— 

‘If the question is asked why a particular 
year is chosen, I confess I am not very much 
concerned to defend that or any other particular 
year. The essential point is this—the Church 
will be allowed to retain all that has been given 
to her by private donors since she has been 
theologically and spiritually what she is now.’’ 


That went far beyond the date of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty and the date of the 
Toleration Act. The hon. Gentleman 
then went on to say— 


“Surely no candid critic can deny that the 
theological change made by the Reformation 
was a significant and a profound one. Surely 
the 39 Articles embodied an entirely different 
system of theology from that which prevailed in 
the pre-Reformation Church, and I cannot con- 
vince myself that the persons who made gifts 
to the Church in medieval times would have 
bequeathed their land had they known that, as 
a body, the Church was about to rebel against 
the See of Peter, which they regarded as the 
one source of authority and orthodoxy.’’ 


The view of the hon. Gentleman was 
therefore in favour neither of 1703 nor 
1689, but of 1559, the first year of 
Queen Elizabeth, or some date which 
might be called the date of the Reforma- 
tion. Therefore, there were three abso- 
lutely different views expressed on behalf 
of the Government as to the date that 
should be selected for bringing private 
endowments under the Bill. The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
might not be able to accept the Amend- 
ment, but let him carry out his own 
words on the Second Reading Debate, 
when he said the Government would 
treat the Church generously in this 
matter. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
carry out the view that had been pressed 
upon him by his own followers, by the 
representatives of Nonconformists in 
this House; by the hon. Member for 
Monmouth Boroughs, who said, at the 
Second Reading, he was sorry the Goy- 
ernment had not taken the year 1662; and 
by the hon. Member for West Fife, who 
said he would not only be generous but 
lavish in dealing with the Church, and 
that if it were shown that the proposals 
of the Government were unjust and 
harsh to the Church he would aid in any 
endeavour to resist them. This, at any 
rate, was true. There had been nothing 
since the Reformation which could 
possibly have compelled any man to give 
or to leave any property to the Church, 
if he did not believe in the Church. He 
could understand that in the dark 
medieval ages, when men were coerced 
by spiritual terrors for themselves or for 
others to leave property to the Church, 
they might have done so unwillingly. 

But after the Reformation it was 
impossible that any man could be 
coerced by any feeling whatever to 
leave his property to the Church. 
He would go farther. He saw no reason 
whatever for the view of the Under 
Secretary of the Home Department that 
those who had left property to the 
Church in pre-Reformation times would 
not have done so if they had known that 
the Church would throw off the autho- 
rity of the See of Peter. He believed 
that in Wales and in England in pre- 
Reformation times men were continually 
protesting against any attempt of the 
See of Peter to impose on them any 
unjust claim in temporal matters. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: My 
argument applied to spiritual and not to 
temporal authority. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, the 
hon. Member must know that spiritual 
claims went on to temporal claims. He 
thought history showed that the real 
difficulty arose when the claim of Rome 
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became a claim to interfere in the abso- 
lutely temporal government of the king- 
dom. He did not think that a single 
argument had been used which would 
justify the adoption of any year what- 
ever in this clause, beyond the argument 
that the Church had altered its doctrine 
or ritual. But any alteration in the 
doctrine or ritual of Nonconformist 
bodies did not deprive them of their 
endowments. The claim of the sup- 
porters of the Amendment was that the 
Church should be treated in this matter 
on an equal footing with the Noncon- 
formist bodies ; and they contended that 
it was neither just nor right to do 
anything else. 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) said, that as he had on the Paper 
a similar Amendment to the Amendment 
before the Committee he desired to say a 
few words. He believed the importance 
of the question as a precedent could not 
be over-rated. They were now about to 
lay down a precedent for diverting ecclesi- 
astical property left before a definite date 
to the Church by private persons from 
their private resources to secular pur- 
poses. It had been admitted by some of 
the supporters of the Bill that any date 
chosen for the purpose must be an arbi- 
trary date. But why should they have 
any date at all? There was a competent 
tribunal to be created by the Bill for 
ascertaining whether or not those en- 
dowments were endowments given by 
persons out of their private resources. 
If the Welsh Commissioners, with the 
concurrence of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or in other cases of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, determined that endowments 
came within this clause, then they 
were to be given back to the Church 
body, but if otherwise they were 
not to be given back. Surely they 
might trust those bodies to determine 
the question in respect to all endow- 
ments without any limitation of date. 
He reminded the Government that in 
regard to the fixing of a definite date 
that great authority, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian, was 
against them. In the Debate on the 
Trish Church Bill in 1869, the right hon. 
Gentleman defended the fixing of the date 
(1660) then proposed upon the ground that 
& private endowment must be given to a 
definite religious system rather than to a 
Church which was co-extensive with the 
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nation. As far as he understood them, 
the principles upon which the present 
Government defended their proposal were 
the same in substance as those on which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian defended a very different 
date. They had the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that “ since 1660 
there had been different religious systems 
in both England and Ireland.” “ That 
was a time ”—said he—“ when the Puri- 
tans or Nonconformists became a body 
external to the Established Church.” If 
therefore, the present Government 
accepted that very high authority, it at 
once cut the ground from under their 
feet in fixing such a date as 1703. 
Taking all the precedents of prior legis- 
lation, the Government had no ground 
to go upon in fixing any arbitrary date 
in this matter. They could not rely on 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, or on the 
Endowed Schools Act. It was only 
where the purposes of charitable trusts had 
failed either wholly or in part that there 
might be a diversion of those trusts to 
other purposes, and even then the cy pres 
doctrine applied. Those who had followed 
the discussions on the Endowed Schools 
Acts knew how carefully the interests 
of denominational charities had been 
guarded even by those Acts passed by 
Liberal Governments. There had been 
an Act passed whereby a large amount 
of endowment was diverted from ecclesias- 
tical to civil purposes—the City Parochial 
Charities Act ; but that was done on the 
distinct ground that the purposes had to a 
great extent failed. This, therefore, was 
a new and far reaching precedent, and 
he thought all those who considered 
that ecclesiastical charities ought to be 
safeguarded to ecclesiastical purposes, 
ought to unite in resisting this proposal 
and in insisting, at any rate, that if the 
Government named any date at all, it 
should be a date sufficiently far back 
to guard all those endowments which 
had, without any reasonable doubt been 
left for the benefit of the Church of Eng- 
land as it at present existed and as it 
had existed in Wales as well as in 
England for so many centuries. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) never heard such a 
muddle as had been given to the House 
by the Government Bench in their sup- 
port of this proposal. The President of 
the Board of Trade made it out that in 
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1702 there was a break in the con-|Church. He sometimes wondered why the 
tinuity of the Church, and although alittle right hon. Gentleman did not go a little 
time ago the Home Secretary smashed |farther. It was said the blood of 
up Lord Rosebery’s idea that there was ‘martyrs was the seed of the Church. 
a break in the continuity of the Church) Was it not a wonder the President 
at the time of the Reformation. He ‘did not try a little martyrdom! 
now contended there was a greater ‘But that was by the way. It had 
break up of the Church in 1703.. The already been shown that the three 
right hon. Gentleman made another grounds on which different Members of 
extraordinary error when he said that | the Government had supported this clause 
before 1703 Dissenters were not allowed were entirely distinct, and mutually 
to hold property. Dissenters did hold | self-destructive. He could understand 
property before that time, as was proved a date being fixed if it was on a give 
by the dates on some of their chapels.| and take principle, if the Government 
Let them put aside the question of con- | said— 

tinuity and deal with the simple ques- | ** Everything acquired after a particular date 
tion—When did a private benefaction | shall be given to the Church, and everything 
become not a private benefaction? The | given before that date shall be taken aw ay. 
Home Secretary answered the conundrum | But they did not say that. If they were 
by saying “1703.” Why?! Because | to prove the origin of a benefaction in 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was formed in order to keep it they ought not to be 
1703. What had the one to do with| limited to a particular date. Surely 
the other? The President of the Board | the most elementary principles of justice 
of Trade said “ There were so few of | were violated by fixing an arbitrary date 
these endowments before the year 1703,” lof this kind. Right hon. Gentlemen 
but the Home Secretary said “Oh, no!| might think they had the country or 
there were such a number.” De minimis | some outlying parts of the country with 
non curat Secretarius domesticus. Again, | them upon this Bill, but there was proof 
it was said the title of the Church was now that, at all events, the Scotch people 
old. He once heard a barrister say to a|were not quite so fond of robbing 
Judge, “This is old law, but it is none|churches as the Members of the 
the worse for that.” He believed most | Government supposed. 

people were rather proud of old titles. | Mr. E. HENEAGE said, he regretted 
Why was an old title worse than a new | that alternative dates had been brought 
one! He appealed to the Home Secre-|forward at all, for the mention of 
tary to reconsider the question. One| them only weakened the Amendment. 
gentleman defended the proposal on! He objected altogether to any private 
historical grounds, and declared that | benefactions or any public money, the pro- 
Dissenters had no money given them | pertyofthe Church of England, whichhad 
before 1703. They read that Dissenters | been given to the Welsh dioceses in their 
went in a body to William, and that he | poverty, being used for secular purposes. 
gave the chief of them an annuity of|These benefactions were given to the 
£500 and each of the others an annuity |Church entirely for Church and _re- 
of £50. Dissenters had received money |ligious purposes, and neither Her 
for a great length of time. Why did | Majesty's Government nor the Commis- 
not the Government fix on the date} sioners, whom they proposed to set up, 
16481! The Church did cease to be the/had any more right to divert those 
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Church of the Nation then because Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell got rid of the Church 
of England for ten years and put the 
whole of the property in the hands of 
others. On historical grounds, as well 
as on grounds of justice, he hoped 
the Committee would reject the proposal | 
of the Government. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, the | 
President of the Board of Trade had told | 
them that the poorer they could make the 
Church the better it would be for the 


Mr. Stanley Leighton. 


moneys from religious to secular pur- 
poses than a trustee would have a right to 
divert trust-money to his own uses. If 
the Church in Wales had no longer any 
use for these benefactions, it would be 
~~ better that they should revert to 
the representatives of the donors, or to 
| the Mother Church in England. There 
were plenty of populous places in Eng- 
land and Scotland where the moneys 
jcould be employed to great advantage. 
eee was a fallacy running throughout 
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the whole of the principle on which the 
Home Secretary had advocated the 
financial clauses. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that, because 
money had been left to the Church in 
Wales, it therefore belonged to the 
Welsh people to do with as they wished. 
He denied that proposition altogether. 
After all, the discussion of this Bill 
would be almost a farce, if it were not 
that they believed that this Bill would 
be the precedent in the future for a Bill 
to disestablish the Church in England. 
Therefore it was necessary to point out 
its objectionable features. But not only 
might the provisions of this Bill be ex- 
tended, perhaps by a single clause, to 
Northumbria, or East Anglia, or any 
other part of England, but some future 
ecclesiastical highwaymen might extend 
it to other religious denominations. It 
must not be supposed that this spoliation 
could be limited to the Church of Eng- 
land. In future the question would be 
asked: What virtue is there in Ecclesi- 
astical Endowments or money given for 
Church purposes? The Endowments 
of the Roman Catholic and Nonconfor- 
mist bodies were of much greater im- 
portance to them than those of the 
Church were to the Church. The 
election of Saturday had shown what 
the members of the Free Kirk and 
the Roman Catholics of Inverness-shire 
thought of the Disendowment clauses of 
this Bill ; and he knew that in Lincoln- 
shire there were a large number of 
thoughtful Nonconformists who, while 
desiring equality between all denomina- 
tions, also disapproved strongly of these 
Disendowment clauses. He knew how 
many Nonconformist bodies held as their 
Endowments the sites on which their 
chapels stood; and they did not see 
what would prevent, if this Bill passed 
in its present shape, their property from 
being confiscated and diverted to parish 
purposes at some future date. He sup- 
ported the Amendment in its integrity, 
and hoped it would be carried in the 
interest of the Roman Catholic and 
Nonconformist bodies. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that there had been one or two useful 
admissions made that afternoon. First 


of all, the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for East Denbighshire admitted 
that this date (1703) was an arbitrary 
date 
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*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN : I did 
not say that. I said it would be diffi- 
cult to find a date which hon. Members 
opposite would not regard as arbitrary. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that he was glad to have the right hon. 
Baronet’s assent to the proposition that 
the whole Bill was an arbitrary Bill. 
Then there was the still more useful ad- 
mission made by the Home Secretary, 
that there was a strong probability, if 
the case were taken into the Courts of 
Law, that the tithes would be considered 
under this amendment to be private 
benefactions. [Mr. Bryce dissented.] 
If the clause were framed on any prin- 
ciple of justice, why not give the Church 
tha benefit of any doubt? Why take 
away Endowments which were at least 
very likely given by private individuals ? 
Professor Freeman had written— 


“The nearest approach to a regular general 
endowment is the tithe, and that is not a very 
near approach, The tithe can hardly be said to 
have been granted by the State. The case 
rather is that the Church preached the payment 
of tithe as a duty, and the State gradually came 
to enforce that duty as a legal exaction after- 
wards.”’ 


If a private individual gave property, 
and the State said that the property was 
to be respected, that did not constitute a 
grant by the Stave. If it did, why pre- 
serve any of the private benefactions to 
which the State was giving its sanction 
by this very clause? The President of 
the Board of Trade had stated that the 
date 1703 was chosen because it was only 
after that date that money could legally be 
left either to the Church or to Noncon- 
formist bodies. But whether money 
could be left legally or not, it certainly 
was left before that date, and such pri- 
vate benefactions could easily be traced. 
There was the case of a Nonconformist 
endowment at Bardon Hill, near Lei- 
cester, where a Congregational Chapel 
received in 1666 a benefaction of farm 
lands and tithes. Then, as an instance 
of a gift to the Church, there was the 
case of Worthenbury, Flintshire, in the 
English Maylor. In 1653 John Puleston 
of Emral, Serjeant-at-Law and Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who was 
an adherent of Cromwell, appointed 
Philip Henry Minister of Worthenbury, 
and built a house “for him and his succes- 
sors for ever,” and gave him a rent-charge 
on his estate for his maintenance. At 
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the Restoration this bequest was con-|the only reasonable date was that at 
firmed, and there was added, “all the which they knew a real change did take 
tithe corn growing yearly within the) place in the Church of England or 
parish.” Could anyone contend that a| Wales—namely, the Reformation. No 
confirmation, made before 1703, was not | one wished to exaggerate the changes 
intended for the Church as we knew it made then, but the strongest Protestant, 
now! The contention was absolutely | who attached the greatest importance 
ridiculous. The right hon. Baronet the | to the change made at the Reformation, 


Member for East Denbighshire must 
have been writing a new history of 
England and Wales to suggest that there 
was anew departure in the Church in 
England or Wales at the Accession of 
Queen Anne. The only real precedent 
was that of the Irish Church. In that 


if he left money to the Church after 
1559 knew it was for the Church, as he 
understood it now, and it was most unfair 
and unjust if any date were taken at all 
to take any date subsequent to 1559. 
He would not argue whether there should 
| be an alternative date. It was not the 





case the right hon. Member for Midlo-| question before the Committee. He 
thian recommended in Committee the! took his stand on the broad principle 
year 1660 as a limit, in the following which he had always understood was 
words :— the principle of the Liberation Society. 
If they must take from the Church any 
is the fact that the Restoration was really the national money or property found in her 
period at which the Church of Ireland assumed | coffers, and hand it back to the nation 
its present legislative shape and character. In| that gave it, he could not see in that 
Ireland Presbyterianism and Episcopacy were | principle how they could possibly as- 
struggling powerfully together during the} 


“ The reason that has recommended this to us 


reigns of James I. and Charles I. But when 
we come to the times of Charles IT. the ecclesi- 
astical condition of England became perfectly 
distinct, and we know historically that a man at 
any rate knew what he was doing when he left 
property to the Church after that date; and the 
fair presumption arises that, if he gave the 
money for the Church, it was for the support of 
that form of religion to which it is now 
applied.”’ 


If that was the case in Ireland in 1660, 
why not in Wales also? Why should it 
be supposed that the Church in Wales 
crystallised into its present shape at a 
later date than the Irish Church? That 
supposition was disposed of by 
another statement made by the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian. 
On Mr. Watkin Williams’ Motion on 
24th May 1870, the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian said— 


** There is not a more curious fact in history 
than this—there are but four sees in Wales, and 
yet between the reign of Henry VIII. and the 
fneveletien no less than 44 Welshman were 
appointed to fill them . . . What was the con- 
sequence ? Puritanism, which was strong in 
England in that period, did not exist in Wales 
at all.” 


The Puritan or Presbyterian period, 
which made it necessary in the Irish 
‘ Act not to go before 1660, had no 
existence in fact, with regard to Wales. 
If any date were taken they must, in 
common honesty and justice, admit that 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen. 


|sume at what certain date private 
| benefactions began, and that anything 
| given before that was not a benefaction 
jalthough given by a private individual. 
| He was at a loss to understand why the 
'Government would not assent to this 
| Amendment. When the country read 
that evening’s discussion it would find 
|out what they had already learnt from 
'the Member for East Denbighshire that 
| this was an arbitrary date in an arbitrary 
| Bill. 

' Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) said, the hon. Member had 
‘spoken of himself and his friends as 
|Church Members. He forgot that there 
| were Church Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House who were as 
i fond of the Church as, if not fonder than, 
|he was himself. [Opposition laughter. | 
He did not think this was a 
‘laughing matter. On his side of the 
|House they were anxious, in disestab- 
| lishing and disendowing the Church, to 
| do what was fair for the Church ; and at 
| the same time believed, and honestly be- 
| lieved, that it would be to the advantage 
of the State Church to be disestablished 
|and disendowed. Chuch Members were 
not all on the Opposition side. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he had not the slightest desire to ex- 
clude the noble Lord as a Church Mem- 
ber. If he would vote with Members of 
the Opposition on this Amendment they 
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would be glad to enrol him as a Member 
of the Church Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. 

Eart COMPTON thanked the hon. 
Member for the invitation, but he had 
not the slightest intention of voting for 
the Amendment. He had voted for the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the English Church in Wales, but by 
this Amendment they would be distinctly 
voting against, instead of for, Disendow- 
ment, which was the real question the 
Amendment was intended to bring be- 
fore the House. In his opinion, it was 
impossible to omit a date altogether, 
though the substitution of another date 
might be argued. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) pointed out that, in the case of 
the Irish Church, a date was inserted 
and passed through Committee of the 
House at the instigation of the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian. But when 
the Bill left the House of Lords no date 
was inserted at all. This was not a 
question between the State and the 
Church, but one of private endowments. 
If it were a question between the State 
and the Church, he would remind the 
House of what Dean Hook said on the 
subject :— 


“ Honour alike your father the State and 
your mother the Church, but if your father 
strikes your mother, you are bound to take your 
mother’s part.’’ 


This was not a matter between the State 
and the Church. ‘They were trying to 
save the private endowments of pious 
persons in the past. For himself he 
entirely opposed, and always would 
oppose, the taking of any money given 
by anybody, private or public, for 
religious purposes and making use of it 
for secular purposes, 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston) said, he was not a 
member of the Church of England, but 
of the Scottish Free Church. But when 
the noble Lord was speaking he could 
not help feeling that the Amendment 
distinguished between those who desired 
to bring about Disestablishment, because 
they loved religious equality, and those 
who desired it from denominational 
jealousy. He was, and had always been, 
a rigid advocate of religious equality, 
believing al] intervention by the State 
in religious matters tended not to help 
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but to weaken the religious influence of 
the Church. If any one held that view, 
and at the same time sympathised with 
the work the Church was doing, he must 
sympathise with the protection of private 
funds which had been given to the 
Church by private individuals. Those 
who had advocated Disestablishment in 
the past had done so partly on the 
ground that to remove all State inter- 
vention tended to increase individual 
Christian liberality towards the Church ; 
but would it encourage the Christian 
liberality of men of to-day to take away 
property given by the sons of the Church 
in days gone by? The only argument 
he had ever heard used in favour of this 
was that divisions had taken place in 
the Church since 1703, and _ secessions 
having come about they could not tell 
to which of the divided bodies pious 
donors would have given their money 
had they foreseen those  secessions. 
That was a dangerous argument to use 
by anyone who believed in the wealth 
of any of our Churches, voluntary or 
otherwise. The Methodists in Wales 
had been subdivided from time to time ; 
but did anyone maintain that it would 
have been fair if the State took away 
the whole funds of the denomination 
and devoted them entirely to secular 
purposes, because you could not tell to 
which section the pious donor would 
have given them. He supported the 
Second Reading of the Bill, because he 
was in favour of Disestablishment. He 
should oppose the Third Reading of the 
Bill if it remained unchanged, because 
the principles of religious equality were 
infringed more by taking away money 
given by individual sons of the Church 
than they were even by the maintenance 
of the Church as it now existed. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 231 ; 
Noes, 214.—-(Division List, No. 127.) 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON proposed to 
omit the words “One thousand seven 
hundred and three” in order to insert 
the words “One thousand five hun. 
dred and fifty-nine.” The grounds 
upon which he based his Amendment 
were, in the first place, that in the latter 
year the Second Act of Uniformity was 
passed, the first having been repealed by 
Queen Mary, the Roman Catholic. By 
the Act of 1559 the present order of 
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things with regard to the Church had 
been established which had existed ever 
since. Another reason why he had pro- 
posed to select the date 1559 was—that it 
had been proposed by no less an autho- 
rity than the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to take that date in the case of the 
Irish Church Act. An Amendment, 
similar to that he now moved, had been 
moved in the House of Lords in the 
course of the discussion on the Irish 
Church Act, and the only reason why 
that Amendment was not pressed was, 
because the Government of the day had 
agreed to drop the question of dates 
altogether and to give a lump sum as a 
compromise. That Amendment of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would cer- 
tainly have been carried in the House of 
Lords, and in all probability it would 
have been accepted in that House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian had given a definition of 
private benefactions which was the 
clearest that he had met with either in 
the speeches of hon. Members or in the 
writings of historians. Speaking in the 
Debate on the Irish Church Act, on the 
29th April 1869, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


“Let us consider what are the points neces- 
sary to make up the definition of private en- 
dowments, such as we are justified in keeping 
from the general mass. In the first place, it 
must be an endowment from the private re- 
sources of a private person; in the second 
place, it must be devoted to the endowing of 
a particular religious persuasion ; and if it is 
given to an Establishment, it must be given 
to it, not in its character as an Establishment, 
but in its character of a definite religious per- 
suasion ; lastly, it must be a gift to the same 
distinct religious persuasion as that on whose 
behalf it is proposed to be severed from the 
general mass.” 


He submitted that all benefactions given 
by private persons out of their private 
resources since the date of the Act of 
Uniformity entirely fulfilled the condi- 
tions which had been laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman, because since that 
date the Church of England had been a 
distinct religious persuasion. It was in 
that view that he begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, there were three or 
four dates before the Committee as to 
the time which should be selected after 
which any benefaction given to the 
Church of England in Wales should be 
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deemed a private benefaction. The years 
1559, 1662, and 1689 were all advocated, 
while 1703 was the year at present in the 
Bill. It was not likely that since the 
year 1559, the date of the Reformativn, 
that any Roman Catholic would have 
made any considerable benefaction to the 
Established Church. The Protestant 
party at that date included all those 
sections of Protestants who had subse- 
quently become divided into the different 
denominations which they knew to-day. 
He thought it might safely be said that 
there was no one in the reign of Elizabeth 
who could have prophesied that 250 
years afterwards there would have 
been a large number of powerful 
Protestant denominations all acknow- 
ledging the general doctrines which 
were embodied in the theological 
settlement of 1559, and yet differing 
from each other in many minor points. 
He thought it would be generally ad- 
mitted that the dominant tendencies and 
spirit of Parliament at that time were 
very largely Puritan ; but the Puritans 
of Elizabeth’s reign considered that they 
were right in remaining in the Church of 
England, and remained there in the hope 
and persuasion that they would be able 
to effect reforms in the Church of 
England which would bring them nearer 
to the ideal that they had conceived. 
All through the reign of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., those then 
called Puritans, whose views approxi- 
mated to those of Nonconformists of 
later times, were members of the Church 
of England not intended in any way to 
separate from it. That being the case, 
they could not treat the Church of 
England as being anything but one body 
up to that time, and they must assume 
that during the whole of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and at any rate down to the 
end of the Commonwealth, all the bodies 
which subsequently became Protestant 
Nonconformists were still included in 
the Church of England, and all benefac- 
tions which were given to the Church 
must be assumed to have been given to 
her as one body, and as a national 
Church. They were obliged, therefore, 
to resist the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Thirsk Division, that 
1559 should be the date, because, at any 
rate down to 1662, all the bodies which 
subsequently developed out of the Church 
had an equal claim to be considered the 
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heirs of the Church. Though not quite 
to the same extent, still, to a large 
extent, they conceived that the argu- 
ment which applied to the Church down 


to 1662 applied to her at any rate down | 


to 1689. At that time a Bill was 
brought into that House to carry out a 
scheme which, if it had passed into law, 
would have avoided, at any rate, 
the main divisions which then became 
permanent, and would have kept a very 
great number of Protestant Noncon- 
formists in the Church of England. 
They were entitled, therefore, to say that 
down to 1689 the hope of union had not 
been abandoned ; there was still, down 
to that date, the possibility that the 
Church of England might have retained 
all, or nearly all, the Protestants of the 
kingdom. It was only the policy of the 
Conformation Scheme of 1689 that 
wrecked that hope. Down to 1689 they 
might fairly contend that endowments 
given were not given to the Church in its 
present form, and might equally well 
have been given to her by persons who 
would find their proper representatives 
in some of the dissenting communities 
to-day. The same result would follow 
if they adhered to the principle that 
endowments given while the Church of 
England was still the only church recog- 
nised by law, belonged to the Church. 
While she was the only religious body 
that was capable of receiving endow- 
ments, those endowments could only be 
given to her as a National Church, and 
not in respect of any special doctrine 
which she possessed. The hon. Member 
for the Tunbridge Division had, in a 
previous Amendment, cited the case of 
an endowment given in 1666, which he 
argued ought not to be dealt with in the 
way proposed ; he was not in possession 
of the fact, but he would remind the 
hon. Member that it was at that time 
a penal offence, which was severely 
punished, to frequent a conventicle, 
and an independent chapel would cer- 
tainly fall under that description. It 
was quite clear that the endowment of a 
conventicle at that time was an illegal 
act. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
there was such an endowment, and also 
many others, even before that date. 

__ Mr. BRYCE said, that as it was an 
illegal act, severely punished in 1666, it 
was hard to see how any endowment 
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could have been given then. However, 
he would not pursue that matter further, 
as he desired to tell the House the con- 
clusion to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had arrived. They had been very 
desirous of dealing in a lenient spirit 
with this matter, and they had stated 
more than once that they were by no 
means anxious to press what they 
thought the extreme rigour of their 
principles might require against the 
Church of England in Wales where an 
appeal was made to them. They had 
therefore come to the conclusion that 
although strictly the year 1689 would 
be the proper year to fix as being the 
time when the Church of England and 
the Protestant Nonconformists became 
separate, they might consent to the year 
1662 as being the definite date at which 
that separation took place. They were 
willing therefore to accept the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Bow Division of 
the Tower Hamlets, to the effect 
that 1662 should be taken as the 
date after which any benefaction given 
to the Church of England in Wales 
should be deemed a private benefaction. 
He hoped he had sufficiently explained 
the view the Government had taken as 
well as the principle on which they based 
it, why they could not at all accept the 
date 1559, and the reasons for which 
they were willing to accept the date 
1662. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
had addressed to the House, as might 
be expected, a very interesting speech 
on the subject, but it was one containing 
absolutely no arguments. He thanked 
the Government for their concession in 
taking the year 1662. At the same 
time he was sorry that it deprived him 
of showing, as he could have done, that 
the date 1703, to which the Government 
had committed themselves, was about 
the most illogical period they could have 
adopted ; but he was obliged to abandon 
that contention, inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment were going to accept the 
Amendment for the date of 1662. When 
he heard the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to 1559 about various 
Nonconformist bodies, it seemed asthough 
they were discussing a scheme of con- 
current endowment ; for all that they 
heard from him about the condition of 
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the Church, the ritual of the Church, 
and the doctrine of the Church from 
1558 to 1662, it might be supposed that 
the various Nonconformist bodies, who 
were believed to represent the Church 
more nearly at the time of Elizabeth 
than the Church of England in the pre- 
sent day, were entitled to this money. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman forgotten 
that not one sixpence of this money was 
to be devoted to religious purposes at all, 
but that the whole of it was to be 
applied to secular purposes? Not more 
than three-quarters of an hour ago he 
had listened to a speech in which the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down three 
principles relating to the ritual, the 
doctrine, and the government of the 
Church, which might be strongly used on 
behalf and in support of the date they 
had advocated. If these three tests 
were to beapplied, he did not hesitate to 
say that the year 1558 more nearly 
corresponded with those conditions. No 
one would deny that fact with regard to 
ritual ; and as to discipline, beyond the 
fact that discipline had been altered by 
statute, they might fairly say that, sub- 
ject to the development of modern times, 
discipline was still the same. He would 
remind the Committee that they were 
not now dealing with a scheme of con- 
current endowment, but that they were 
fixing this date with reference to the 
intended diversion of the funds of the 
Church from religious to secular pur- 
poses, and that being so, and that being 
the question they had to consider, what 
was the proper form in which this 
problem should be presented to the 
House? He submitted it was this— 
what the Church most nearly represented 
from 1558 down to 1662. What was 
the case, then, for shifting the date of 
1703 back to 1662, and for not bringing 
it back to 1558? It was, he supposed, 
that the right hon. Gentleman and 
those who supported him felt that 
they could not upon any principle 
support the date 1703; and without really 
giving any reason to the House, but 
putting it as a matter of favour, he said 
the Government would take the date 
back to 1662. Supposing it were proved 
that private individuals gave property to 
the Church for religious purposes, what 
claim had the Welsh ratepayers now to 
put their hands upon it, and to appropri- 
ate it to their purposes? The right hon. 
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Gentleman had referred to the Common- 
wealth, as if it were a period from the 
history of which some conclusions could 
be drawn to support some date other 
than 1558. But from his reading of 
history he should say that during the 
whole of the Commonwealth the Church 
in Wales was the National Church. This 
question, however, was not being argued 
so much as a Welsh case for Disendow- 
ment and Disestablishment, but it was 
being debated with a view to developing 
arguments to be used in the future for 
the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England. It was scarcely possible to 
believe that men who worthily repre- 
sented the Church could look with 
feelings other than those of shame upon 
any attempt to rob the Church of that 
which was given to it as private endow- 
ments for religious purposes, and he 
believed there were many Churchmen on 
the other side of the House who, but for 
Party ties, would support the Opposition 
in the arguments they were using to 
protect those private endowments. They 
were not discussing property supposed to 
have been left to the State, but rather 
what was the origin of some of that 
property, and they started from the 
position that they were dealing with 
private benefactions. By the very test 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
laid down—the points of government, 
ritual, and discipline—they were entitled 
to say that the Church in Wales repre- 
sented the ecclesiastical body which was 
established in 1558, and . they contended 
that to deprive that Church of private 
endowments given to it by private 
individuals from love of religion and love 
of the Church, during the period from 
1558 to 1662, was to take away gifts 
which were given purely for religious 
purposes, and he hoped that even yet 
some Churchmen would rise and say that 
the Church in Wales ought not to be 
deprived of the endowments granted to 
her at any time since 1558. 

Eart COMPTON, after remarking 
that he was in favour of the Amend- 
ment which had just been moved, said, 
the arguments which applied to 1662 
would apply also to 1558. He had 
always felt that the question of the Dis- 
endowment of the State Church must 
involve great difficulty. Disestablishment 
was quite another thing, but he knew 
that Disestablishment could not be carried 
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out without Disendowment, and he was, such an argument as that of the right 
ready to admit that the great mass|}hon. Gentleman before the House of 
of Nonconformists were prepared to,Commons. He did not thank the Gov- 
act generously towards the Church.| ernment for the concession which they 
It was because he believed that it could had made in accepting the date of 1662 
be said that the money really belonged | in place of 1703. Forty years was all that 
more to the Church than to any other the Government were conceding to the 
body that he supported the Amendment. | Church, for which he and his friends 
He was in a very unfortunate position, | were claiming the property for hundreds 
owing to his defective eyesight, and was of years. If the Government were going 
unable to see hon. Members opposite. to disestablish and disendow the Welsh 
He was paired until 10.30, but if the| Church, he asked them to disestablish 
Division took place after that hour he/and disendow it like gentlemen, and not 
should vote for the Amendment. | like hucksters who took credit to them- 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that selves for giving up 40 years. Heasked 
he was sorry to hear of the state of the Government to give that which, in 
health of the last speaker, as, otherwise, | justice, the friends of the Church had a 
the Committee might have hoped to hear | right to demand. 





from him many speeches such as they | 
had just listened to, and to have, on 
other occasions, the vote which he trusted | 
that the hon. Member would be able. 
upon the present occasion to give. He) 
confessed that he did not see upon what 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 


‘thought, that after the speech the Com- 


mittee had just heard it was a little 
difficult to speak quietly on this subject ; 
but, notwithstanding the language of 


‘the noble Lord, he asked the Govern- 





ground this Amendment could be re-| ment to consider the facts, and to say 
sisted, except upon the ground that no how much money was involved between 
date of any kind ought to be inserted. | the one time and the other. So far as 
The date now proposed was certainly a) he had been able to gather information 
better date than 1662. Although he|on the subject he believed that the 
had listened attentively to the speech of! amount of money involved was very 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he small indeed, and that it would make 
must say that no speech had ever had/|very little difference whether the one 
a less convincing effect upon his mind.|date or the other were to be irserted. 
According to the right hon. Gentleman | If the information in possession of the 
every endowment conferred at any time | Government confirmed this he would ask 
might be afterwards called in question | his right hon, Friend the Home Secretary 
if the people could be shown to have| whether, notwithstanding the violence 
had a tendency in a particular direction. | of the language which had been used 
This was a most amazing doctrine, and |on the other side, it might not be worth 





was totally inconsistent with the policy 
of the Government, because upon what | 
ground did they propose 1703 or any 
other date? The gifts some years sub- 
sequently to 1703 might well be 
assumed to have been given by persons 
who had a tendency to follow John 
Wesley. There was afterwards a High 
Church tendency, which led to a certain | 
number of secessions to the Church of | 
Rome, and money given at that time | 
might probably have been given by some 
persons who had a tendency towards 
Romanism. And why, then, did not 
the Government scrape all the gifts, sub- 
sequent to 1703, into the holocaust? 





Were all the gifts made to the Church 
about those periods to be vitiated? He 
could not understand any man so betray- 
ing his knowledge of history as to put 








while to accede to the Amendment. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 188 ; 
Noes 199.—(Division List No. 128.) 


Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow) moved in page 3, line 6, 
to leave out “Seven hundred and three,” 
and insert “ Six hundred and sixty-two.” 
He said he was quite content to rest by 
what had been said on behalf of the 
Government on this matter. No stronger 
arguments could be used than those 
which had been advanced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and he did 
not believe that any better dividing line 
could be adopted. He would content 
himself by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he did not 
know whether it was of any use to 
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address a last appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, but after that 





Division it was possible that the Gover- | 
ment might be a little more disposed to 
to meet the objections raised on his side | 


of the House. The majority that had 
decided against the Amendment of his 


hon. Friend was so infinitesimal that it! 


did not establish the authority of the 
Government in this matter at all. His 
noble Friend opposite (Earl Compton) 
who had made an interesting speech 
earlier in the evening had said that if he 


had been present he would have voted | 


for the Amendment, and that would 
have reduced the majority to nine. He 
did not know whether this Bill was 


intended to pass the House, but if it were | 
to do so, it ought to be carried on in| 
some spirit of conciliation and concession. | 


There were cases of Nonconformist 
endowments before the year 1662. At 
Cardiff a chapel was established in 1622, 
and there was a case in another locality 
of a Baptist chapel having been founded 
in 1652. There was also an educational 
endowment founded in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and so imperative were 
its conditions that the trustees were to 
be two clergymen of the Church of 


England. That showed that the Non-| 


conformists were active long before 1662. 


Why the year 1662 should be chosen | 


he could not imagine, except to show that 
the Government in pretending to meet 
the wounded feelings of the friends of 
the Church were doing nothing that 
could possibly offend their allies in 
Wales. He was opposed to all dates. 
He claimed for the Church all her 


endowments, and the only reason why | 
he voted with his hon. Friend was that | 


he was anxious to save anything he 
could out of the melting pot. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that in this 
matter the Government were acting on 
what had been said by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian in 
the Debate on this question in the Irish 
Church Act in 1869. His right hon. 
Friend then said— 


“In fixing upon the date 1660 we were 
actuated by the feeling expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, when he said—if he did say so—that the 
Bill would be a gracious and a generous one, and 
we felt that in fixing that date we had reached 
the furthest limit to which we could go and yet 
preserve intact the principle of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. G. Talbot. 
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|It was in that spirit that his right hon. 
|Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade agreed to accept the date 1662. 
With regard to the existence of Non- 
conformist endowments previous to that 
date, he did not believe there was any 
accurate information to be got upon that 
point. His strong belief was, having 
made such inquiry as he could, that such 
Nonconformist endowments as existed 
previous to 1662, consisted chiefly of 
meeting-houses ; and under this Bill 
every church now belonging to the Church 
was to be left in the hands of the Church. 
He had not heard a single instance of a 
Nonconformist endowment falling within 
the language of this section of an earlier 
date than 1662. It was true that there 
were Independents and Presbyterians at 
the time of the Commonwealth, but they 
were in the Church of England. One of 
the greatest Independents was John 
Owen, who was Dean of Christ Church 
‘in the very University which the hon. 
Gentleman represented. 

Mr. TALBOT: Where was 
ejected Dean of Christ Church ? 
| Mr. ASQUITH: The ejected Dean 
of Christ Church was in exactly the same 
position as the expelled Nonconformist 
Ministers in 1662. During the seven- 
‘teenth century the benefactions and 
endowments of the Church were handed 
‘over to those persons who happened to 
‘be in sympathy in point of doctrine 
and ritual with the predominant power. 
'Many of the most valuable of benefices 
were held by Independents and Presby- 
'terians—men who were nowadays Non- 
| conformists. 
Mr. TALBOT : Taken by force. 
Mr. ASQUITH : They were taken by 
‘the governing authority which then 
existed in the State, just in the same 
way as in the reign of Henry VIII. a 
‘number of other things were taken. He 
| could not, therefore, admit that the hon. 
| Gentleman's reference to the Common- 
‘wealth invalidated the position which 
| the Government had taken up in accept- 
‘ing the Amendment. He agreed with 
the President of the Board of Trade that, 
‘logically speaking, they ought to have 
taken a later date, because it was not 
until Nonconformity became a legalised 
and tolerated thing that endowments 
could properly and lawfully be left to 
Nonconformist bodies ; and he conceived 
that, in going back to the year 1662, 
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they were going at least as far as was 
consistent with the principle on which 
the Bill was founded. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said the 
Home Secretary sought to draw an in- 
ference in favour of the Government 
from the fact that the Independents 
were in the Church at the time of the 
Commonwealth. They were forced on 
the Church by a military despot, whom 
the Government proposed to do honour 
to later in the evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the endowments 
given to Nonconformists before 1662 
were endowments of actual meeting- 
houses, and that, as the Church build- 
ings were to be retained by the Church, 
there was no injustice in the Dissenters 
retaining these endowments. That was 
not the point. The point was, that the 
fact that these endowments existed 
showed that people before 1662 recog- 
nised the distinction between the Church 
of England and the various Dissenting 
bodies, and chose between them accord- 
ing to whether they were in agreement 
with one or the other. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he had re- 
frained from arguing in favour of his 
Amendment because he had hoped the 
Committee would accept it without 
Debete. He thought it was true that 
before 1662 endowments or benefactions 
given to the Church were given to the 
Church as representing the nation, and 
as being co-extensive with the nation. 
There was no other recognised religious 
community in the country. Of course, 
before the Reformation the Church was 
co-extensive with the nation. Between 
the Reformation and 1662 there was a 
hope on the part of contending factions 
that they would become the sole 
representatives of the religion of the 
people. It seemed to him to be 
rather a bold thing to say that 
the ancient donors of gifts to the 
Church of England would have held 
towards the Church as established by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662, precisely the 
same attitude as they held towards the 
religious organisation when the gifts 
were actually made. He did not agree 
with the argument either of the Home 
Secretary or of the President of the 
Board of Trade with regard to the date 
of 1669. It had been said by both that 
at that date no Nonconformist body 
could legally hold property. But that 
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was not the point. The point was whe- 
ther or not any private benefactions 
given to the Church after 1662 were 
given by men who were in harmony with 
Dissent ; whether the donors of Church 
gifts after 1662 were not men who dis- 
tinguished between the Church and Non- 
conformity just as much as any who gave 
benefactions after 1689. Did the bene- 
factors to the Church really intend that 
these benefactions should be used in the 
promotion of the religious life as settled 
by the Act of Uniformity, or in the pro- 
motion of some form of religious life as 
understood by one or other of the Non- 
conformist bodies. That was the divid- 
ing line which appeared to be finally 
settled by the Act of 1662. It could be 
quite truly said that benefactions given 
before 1662 were given by the Church 
as representing the religious life of 
the nation. After that date they 
were given to the Church as distinguished 
from Nonconformity. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
the hon. Member opposite was in a very 
inconsistent position. He said the 
money given before 1662 was given for 
the religious life of the whole nation. 
Then why should it now be taken away 
and devoted to secular purposes. He 
could understand the hon. Member saying 
the money should be divided among the 
various sects. But his proposition was 
to give it for baths and washhouses and 
other secular purposes. Where was this 
process going to end. There might be 
people in the Church now who might set 
up Nonconformity hereafter, and the 
same argument might be used for taking 
from the Church property given to her 
during the present year. Any man had 
an absolute right to dissent from any 
Church he pleased. The question was— 
Had he the right if he dissented to walk 
off with part of the property of the body 
from which he dissented ? 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that to put 
the burden of proof upon the Church 
was, certainly, in many cases, to put the 
Church at a great disadvantage. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved, after the 
last Amendment, to add “or money 
raised by voluntary subscriptions since 
that year.” 
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Sir R. WEBSTER moved to amend 
the Amendment by inserting after the 
word “ subscriptions ” the words :— 


“Were voluntarily given since that year out 
of funds not liable under any provision, statu- 
tory or otherwise, to be appliea to ecclesiastical 
purposes by the holder of any ecclesiastical 


office.’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved 
after the last Amendment :— 


to add 


‘* And all interest reserved und capitalised on 

grants made by Queen Anne’s Bounty.’’ 
This Amendment, he explained, was in- 
tended to meet cases in which the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
withheld their annual payments in con- 
sequence of the non-residence of an 
incumbent, or of some other special 
cause. The interest on the grants in 
these cases had been reserved, and 
formed part of the general fund. It 
could hardly be contented that such 
reserved interests was Welsh national 
property. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the point 
had not been brought to his attention 
before. He understood the cases which 
the hon. and learned Member had in 
his mind were cases in which grants 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty had lapsed 
through some temporary matters in con- 
sequence of the death or non-residence 
of anincumbent. These were cases in 
which the grants had been retained and 
added to the general fund of the Bounty. 
The question was whether this income, 
which had not been paid over and which 
had been capitalised, had been treated 
as appropriated to the Welsh Church. 
[Sir R. Wenster: “No.”] Then he 
did not think that it would pass to the 
Commissioners. But he would ask the 
hon. and learned Member to withdraw 
the Amendment now, so that he might 
have time to inquire into the subject 
with which it dealt. 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, that the 
funds in question were formed by the 
accumulation of incomes which had not 
been paid over, and which had passed 
into the general fund. He would take 
the course suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and withdraw his Amend- 
ment for the present. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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(Wales) Bill. 


Sirk R. WEBSTER moved to add 
after the last accepted Amendment :— 


“And all grants (other than grants out of 
moneys voted by Parliament) made by lot or 
otherwise by Queen Anne’s Bounty.” 


Having regard to the origin of first- 
fruits and tenths, he held that it was 
wrong to regard the income derived 
therefrom as national property which 
could properly be appropriated to secular 
purposes. Up tothe thirteenth century, 
the clergy enjoyed their incomes in full, 
and then this taxwas imposed upon them. 
Subsequently, he maintained, that the 
tax was paid to the Crown. Jt was not 
paid by the whole of the population ; it 
was exclusively paid by the clergy. On 
what ground, therefore, was that tax, 
levied specially and solely on the income 
of the clergy, to be regarded as national 
property? Money so given by the 
Crown, or by individual clergy, was just 
as much private benefactions, as far as 
the law was concerned, as incomes from 
any private source. He thought that 
Churchmen were justified in raising this 
protest. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that this ques- 
tion had been, in substance, already dis- 
cussed in Committee, and he did not 
know that there was any argument on 
one side or the other which had not been 
already adequately stated and con- 
sidered. While accepting the hon. and 
learned Member’s account of the history 
of this fund, he did not accept the in- 
ferences which were drawn from the 
hon. Member’s historical statement. The 
inference he drew from that history was 
that these firstfruits and tenths at an 
early time in our history were a tax 
levied on the clergy exactly as compul- 
sory in its character as the tithe which 
was levied from the lands of the land- 
owner. This tax had formed as much a 
part of the general revenue of the Crown 
as any revenue subsequently granted by 
Parliament. That being the origin of the 
fund, it was, under Statutory authority 
under Queen Anne, devoted to the pur- 
pose to which it had since been applied, 
and it was impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the character of that fund, whe- 
ther in origin or use, and the great 
mass of the «endowments which, rightly 
or wrongly, tre Government were devot- 
ing by this Bill to other than ecclesias- 
tical purposes. It was, therefore, 
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impossible to exclude it from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, it 
was clear that the firstfruits and tenths 
constituted a tax laid on the clergy by 
Henry VIII. Parliament had just as 
much right to remit a special tax on a 
special class as any tax levied generally, 
and special taxes or special interests had 
been remitted from time to time. Queen 
Anne thought it to be for the benefit of 
the Church that those sums which had 
been previously levied on the clergy 
should be made into a fund for the 
benefit of poor livings. He would ask, 
however, whether it was worth while to 
confiscate any part of the property 
derived from Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
When the cost of ascertaining what part 
of a benefaction had arisen from private 
donations and how much from so-called 
public funds, there would be very little 
left for secular purposes. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved an Amend 
ment to the Home Secretary’s Amend- 
ment with the view of including within 
the category of private benefactions— 
‘‘all grants (other than grants out of moneys 
voted by Parliament) made by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty in excess of the total amount of first- 
fruits and tenths derived from the Church in 
Wales.”’ 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was impos- 
sible for him to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Home Secretary’s Amendment agreed 
to. 


*Sir F.S. POWELL moved to insert 
after “ three ” in line 7— 

“or which has not been derived from endow- 
ments of the Church arising in Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire.”’ 

He regretted the absence of the Home 
Secretary, and certainly thought it 
unreasonable that when an Amend- 
ment of this importance was on 
the Paper the right hon. Gentleman 
should not be able and willing and 
ready to assist the Committee in their 
deliberations. The Amendment was 
absolutely necessary, in order to make 
the Bill complete, perfect, and just. 
Under Clause 4 of the Bill property 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners situate in Wales was to go to the 
Welsh Ecclesiastical Fund, but property 
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belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners which was not situated in Wales, 
but in England, was to be retained by 
the Church in the English dioceses. He 
took the word “property” as meaning 
landed property—farms and estates of 
that character. His object was perfectly 
clear and simple ; it was that what was 
enacted in regard to property vested in 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should 
apply to property not so vested. Sub- 
section (a) of the third clause spoke of 
property vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and Queen Anne's 
Bounty, and then it dealt with property 
not so vested, and it was the latter class 
of property which was the subject of his 
Amendment. Property situate in Wales 
he was ready for the purpose of Debate 
to leave it as Welsh Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, but his contention was that 
landed property situated in England, 
although appropriated or used for the 
Church in Wales, ought to be regarded 
as a private benefaction. He did not 
see why one law should be applied to 
property vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and another law applied 
to property not so vested, and he com- 
plained that the treatment of the pro- 
perty which remained in the English 
dioceses should be adverse to the Church 
of England. There were many cases 
where the proceeds from farms situate in 
English counties were appropriated to 
the use of the Church in Wales. It 
would, he maintained, be a great in- 
justice if that property were not in the 
future to be appropriated and used for the 
purpose of the Church in Wales exactly 
as other private benefactions would be. 
They who had any knowledge of feeling 
of the country knew how great was the 
jealousy of removing the proceeds of any 
landed property from the parish. When 
those proceeds were transferred from the 
parish and used for the purposes of the 
National Church of England and Wales 
there had been so far little dissatisfac- 
tion ; it was taken as part of the general 
arrangement. But if the clause stood 
as now framed, proceeds of farms situ- 
ated in England would be no longer 
devoted to Church purposes in Wales, 
but to the miscellaneous and absurd 
purposes mentioned in the schedule of 
the Bill. Such a proceeding would 
assuredly create a feeling of injustice. 
He believed the great majority of the 
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properties so situated were the fruits of, with the two classes of property on the 


private endowments. The evidence | same principle. The Government argued 
might fail in some cases, but he believed | that some of the property was private 
there would be, in the great majority of benefaction, and could not be called the 
cases, in the absence of legal proof, a | public property of the Welsh people by 
moral claim to which no fair or just re-| any abuse of language. Between Clause 
sistance would be made. He was 3 and Clause 5 there was a lacuna. 
acquainted with the case of a native of They begged the Government to fill up 
Westmorland, who made a fortune that /acwna in the Bill; and since they 
beyond the boundaries of that county. excepted from vested ‘property trans- 
That man gave a farm in his new home| ferred by them that which was private 
for the endowment of a vicarage in| benefaction, and that which arose from 
Westmorland. The vicarage remained | lands not situate in Wales and Mon- 
and the endowment remained. Would | _mouthshire, let them carry out the same 
it not be felt to be a great injustice if | principle in regard to non-vested pro- 
the proceeds of that endowment were | perty. Perhaps the Government would 
devoted to some purpose not only utterly | | urge that this did not fit in with their 
strange to the liberal founder, but un-| drafting of the Bill; but that would 
popular and unknown and distasteful to| only be a formal objection, for it would 
the inhabitants of the parish wherein | be perfectly easy to find suitable words 
the farm was situate? It was for such|to give effect to the object of the 
foundations he appealed. He appealed | Amendment. A few days ago the 
on behalf of parishioners to whom in-|Home Secretary had thrown a little 
justice would be done if the proceeds of | doubt on the point by saying that he 
property were devoted to objects with|had been so generous in the case of 
which they had no sympathy, if, indeed, | vested property that he was within his 





they knew anything at all about them. 


right in being less than just in the case 


Mr. GEORGE WYN DHAM said, it | of. non- winiied property. But as a matter 


was in no spirit of disparagement either | 


of the capacity or courtesy of the Under | 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | 
ment that he regretted the absence of | 
Although they | 
differed from the principles of the Home | 


the Home Secretary. 


Secretary, and although they had some 


quarrel with his definitions of those) 
the right hon. Gentleman | 
was always logical, and endeavoured to | 
Clause 5 | 


principles, 


deal with points they raised. 


of fact he had not been so generous. He 
had been just according to his own rules 
of the game; but he had taken every 
sixpence which could be called Welsh 
or public by any stretch of language. 
But assuming that the Government 
were quite justified in taking from the 
Church all property which could be 
called national or Welsh ; assuming that 
Wales ought to include Monmouthshire, 
and that a hard and fast line should be 


was really complemental of Clause 3./drawn at the year 1662 with regard to 


Under the third clause the whole body 
of property appropriated to the Church | 
in Wales was transferred en bloc to the | 
Welsh Commissioners. Under Clauses | 
4 and < certain exceptions were made 


private benefactions,—then they asked 
|the Government to treat the property 
| not vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners on the same lines as that which 
|was so vested. The Government ex- 


sO as to put the machinery i in working | cepted vested property situate in Eng- 


order. The principle of the Government 
was to divert from the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales so much property as could, 
according to their own definition, be 
called in any sense the national pro- 
perty of the Welsh people. In the third 
clause the property was divided acci- 
dentally and for convenience into two 
sections : property vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and property which was 
not so vested. All his hon. Friend had 
asked the Government to do was to deal 


Sir F. S. Powell. 





land simply because in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners they had a body of men 
in existence who were able to do the 
necessary book-keeping for them. They 
did not except non-vested property 
simply because they would have to 
invent a body to keep the accounts or to 
draw up rules for the purpose. The 
Government were the last men who 
could refrain from this duty on the 
ground that it was intricate and diffi- 
cult. Years ago the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian pointed out that one of 
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the great obstacles in the way of carry- 
ing out Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales lay in the overwhelming difli- 
culty attaching to the task of disen- 
tangling the endowments of the Church 
on one side of the border and on the 
other. That being so, it ought to bea 
point of honour with every hon. Member 
opposite not to shirk the difficulty. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment. 
The historical and statistical inquiry 
as to the origin of these various endow- 
ments which would be involved would 
be an interminably complex process ; 
and he could not agree that Parliament 
ought to exclude from the capital value 
of the property of the Church, as it 
would stand on the day of Disestablish- 
ment, sources of income, wheresoever 
situate, which had been, in fact, regarded 
and treated as the property of the 
Church. The argument of hon. Mem- 
bers was really a repetition of that 
brought forward in connection with 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. In that case it 
was true that if an account were taken 
going into the past and disentangling 
the various sources of revenue, it would 
be found that a larger proportion of the 
income of the Church was contributed 
by sources situated in England than by 
sources situated in Wales. But the 
Church of the two countries having been 
treated by the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Commissioners and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners as a single Church, no 
such distinction had ever been made. 
On the books of these Commissioners 
would be found certain properties and 
funds attributed to the Church in Wales 
which, if Disestablishment did not take 
place, would continue to be enjoyed by 
that Church. The Government were 
not bound to enter into questions which 
would never be entered into at all but 
for this apportionment proposed in the 
Bill. The principle of the Government 
was that, in ascertaining which portion 
of the property of the Church ought to 
be attributed to the Church in Wales, 
regard must be paid to the existing 
accounts of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, Queen Anne’s Bounty Commis- 
sioners, and private benefactions. That 
which was not appropriated to the Welsh 
dioceses should be attributed to the 
Church in England. 
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Sir R. WEBSTER said, that the 
Government had set up two principles. 
With regard to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners the Government paid regard 
to the geographical situation of the pro- 
perty; with regard to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty they paid regard to the applica- 
tion of the property. In respect of 
private benefactions the former prin- 
ciple ought to be followed. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said, that the Home Secretary’s 
argument, derived from the fact that the 
Churches had been treated as one in the 
past, might be a good reason for not divi- 
ding them now. But it was not an argu- 
ment, for those who were going to make 
a violent severance between theChurches, 
against going fully into the accounts. 
In the past funds, derived from English 
property had been freely devoted to the 
Church in Wales, and now, when eccle- 
siastical property was being appropriated 
to Welsh secular purposes, it could not 
be right to take advantage of the con- 
nection of the Welsh Church with the 
English Church to secularise the funds 
of the whole Church, which, upon the 
hypothesis of the right hon. Gentleman, 
had never been separately devoted to the 
Church in Wales. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM said, 
that if the vested property of the Church 
in Wales exceeded the vested property 
derived from lands in Wales by £35,000 
a year, there was no generosity in not 
diverting that £35,000 to secular pur- 

ses. It was money which came from 
England, and it would be monstrous, 
because a majority of Welsh people 
objected to Establishment and Endow- 
ment, to secularise the money derived 
from England, where a majority were 
not in favour of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. The Home Secretary 
was inconsistent in declining to put upon 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the 
labour the Amendment would involve, 
seeing the research he had imposed upon 
them by the sub-sections of Clause 4, 
with reference to the income derived by 
them from property in Wales. Having 
thrown so much on the shoulders of the 
Commissioners, why should be not now 
grant the request made upon him with 
regard to property about which there 
was no dispute at all? A good case had 
been made out according to the Home 
Secretary’s own position, 
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*Sir F.S. POWELL said, that the effect 

of the adoption of the Amendment, in- 
stead of being to open accounts and 
produce discussion, would be to close 
accounts and prevent discussion. It 
would very much simplify arrangements. 
This Amendment was really one step 
towards the arrangement made in the 
Irish Act to prevent litigation with re- 
spect to private benefactions; and it 
was in harmony with the framework of 
the Bill with respect to property vested 
in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
It was just to the donor and fair to 
local inhabitants. He was satisfied the 
Bill as it stood would cause mischief 
which the Government themselves would 
earnestly deprecate. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he would put 
the hypothetical case of a man con- 
tributing to the endowment of a church 
in Wales by means of a rent-charge on 
land in England, and he asked on what 
different footing did it rest from a 
similar amount derived from land situ- 
ated in Wales devoted under similar 
circumstances to similar objects. The 
only difference was the locality of the 
piece of land on which the rent-charge 


was placed. It was true he had pro- 
vided that the Eccksiastical Com- 
missioners should hand over to the 


Welsh Commissioners only so much 
property as arose from estate in Wales ; 
the rest consisted of payments made out 
of their common fund in aid of Welsh 
benefices. Here you were dealing with 
a case in which a donor specifically 
indicated by the terms of his gift that 
his land or money was to go to a Welsh 
benefice. The objection to the Bill 
would not be made if the motive were 
not to rescue the property from what 
were called secular uses. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had put the case 
of a Welshman providing a Welsh en- 
dowment from property in England, but 
suppose an Englishman endowed a 
church in England from property in 
Wales. Under the Bill that property, 
devoted to ecclesiastical purposes in 
England, but arising in Wales, was 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, to be handed over to the church 
in Wales, subject to the payments pro- 
vided for in Clause 21. If that happened 
in the case of an Englishman who en- 
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dowed an English church from property 
in Wales, the converse ought to happen 
in the case of a Welshman who from 
English property enriched a Welsh 
church. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the only 


effect of Clause 21 was to provide for a 
readjustment of charges. It was thought 
to be undesirable that where property 
in Wales was appropriated to English 
purposes, and property in England was 
appropriated to Welsh purposes, the 
properties should continue to be so 
applied ; and the only effect of the Bill 
was to provide that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should make such a re- 
distribution that the proceeds of the 
Welsh property should go to Wales and 
that of the English property to England. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
charge on the common fund would come 
from English property. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the common 
fund would be relieved ?of an enormous 
sum which it advanced to Wales. 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN asked 
why did the Home Secretary not apply 
the principle of the 21st Clause to the 
5th Clause, and be consistent all round ? 
Sub-section 2 of the 9th Clause said :— 





“In the application of property under the 
| Act, due regard shall be had to the wants and 


| circumstances of the parish in which the pro- 
perty is situatel or from which it has been 
derived.”’ 


If that were thecase, the parish that 
ought to benefit under the Bill, suppos- 
ing the property in England were to be 
regarded as private benefaction, was the 
ecclesiasticai parish in which it was 
situated. It was ridiculous to hand over 
glebe, tithe, or real property in England 
for the benefit of a Welsh parish. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was clearly 
provided that, in the case of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, what was taken 
from England was given to Wales, and 

’ By this Amendment it was 


vice versa. 
proposed to deprive the Church in Wales 
of property situate in England without 
an equivalent at all. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said that, if the 
Government would accept this Amend- 
ment, it would be only fair that whenever 
there was property in Wales appropriated 
to some benefice in England, the Parish 
Council should be allowed to make 
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representations to the Welsh Commis- 
sioners, and have a transfer made. 
Unless the Home Secretary could draw 
a distinction between vested and non- 
vested property, he would not have an 
argumentative leg to stand on. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, the 
Home Secretary had thrown useful light 
on the operation of the 21st Clause, but 
had not entirely explained its effect 
financially. He himself had always 
understood that the bargain was, that, 
whereas the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were to hand over to Wales all ecclesias- 
tical property in Wales vested in them, 
on the other hand the common fund was 
to be relieved of all the grants which at 
the present time were made to Wales. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that, under the 21st Clause, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners were also to 
receive property not vested in them— 
property in Wales vested in some 
ecclesiastical corporation in England. 
They were to take that property and 
hand it over, under the 4th Clause, to 
the Welsh Commissioners, and to pay 
the ecclesiastical corporation in England 
what it was entitled to out of the com- 
mon fund of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. Obviously that would make a 
much more considerable sum transferred 
to Wales than was contemplated in the 
financial statement (if he might so call 
it) by the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to the effect of the Bill upon 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. He did 
not know what the amount might be, 
but there might be very considerable 
property to which Clause 21 might apply. 
They had had no estimate whatever of 
the amount of that property from 
the Government, and he thought before 
the clause was reached they should have 
some explanation from the Home Secre- 
tary of what its financial operation would 
be. He was bound to say that, having 
regard to what the Home Secretary had 
stated, he agreed with his hon. Friends 
behind him that it was only right— 
assuming this to be the plan of the 
Government—that property in England, 
of whatever nature it might be, which 
had been devoted by private donors to 
ecclesiastical purposes in Wales, should 
not be taken from the Church in Wales. 
* Mr. ASQUITH said, that when they 
came to Clause 21 he would be able to 
show, in regard to earlier clauses, that 
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what he stated on previous occasions was 
true—that the Church in England, as 
distinguished from the Church in Wales, 
would, as far as the operations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were con- 
cerned, be an enormous gainer by this 
transaction. 

Viscount CRANBORNE pointed out 
that Clause 21 did not deal with property 
at present owned by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, but property arising in 
one country and devoted to the other. 
He gathered from the Home Secretary 
that he was prepared to make a state- 
ment on Clause 21, when the Opposition 
would take care to give an opportunity 
of doing so. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 136 ; 
Noes 162.—(Division List No. 129.) 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD moved to 
omit the following words— 


“and does not come within the description of 
a Church or ecclesiastical residence for which 
provision is otherwise made by this Act.” 


He moved this Amendment with the 
view of finding out exactly, if possible, 
what the right hon. Gentleman meant 
by this phrase. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
Committee some information on the sub- 
ject. Would not the clause be equally 
effective if the words referred to in his 
Amendment were left out ? 

Mr. ASQUITH suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn. The 
words proposed to be left out were in- 
serted for the purpose of leaving open 
the question which would have to be 
discussed on Clause 7, namely, whether 
cathedrals and bishops’ residences in 
Wales should be treated in the same way 
as other Church property in that 
country. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
he had placed upon the Paper an 
Amendment similar to that of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. He must con- 
fess that he could not quite follow the 
explanation that had just been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. He should like to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman what was the 
precise use of these words. As regarded 
the ordinary Churches the words were 
entirely unnecessary, because the same 
thing was to be done with the private 
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benefactions, namely, they were to be 
handed over to the representative body. 
These words therefore could only apply 
to the cathedrals and to episcopal eccles- 
ticai residences which had been provided 
since 1652, and which were to be treated 
differently from other property which 
had been acquired before that date. 
These words would either be unneces- 
sary, because they applied to Churches 
which had been provided for in some 
other way, or they constituted a differ- 
ence between private benefactions gener- 
ally, and those which had been devoted 
to cathedrals and episcopal residences. 
If capitular residences, or a cathedral, 
had received pecuniary value since 1662 
it ought to be exempt from the operation 
of the Bill, just as any other private 
benefactions. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had put these words in under 
a misconception, and had not taken into 
account what followed in Clause 6. The 
right hon. Gentleman was really making 
a great distinction between these cases 
and other private benefactions, and the 
effect would be that if benefactions had 
been devoted to the cathedral they were 
to be secularised, and if they had not 
they were not to be secularised. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought the words 
were necessary, and did not in the least 
prejudge the question as to what was to 
be done with the cathedrals or the 
capitular residences. If the Committee 
decided to adopt the proposition in the 
Bill to hand over the cathedrals to the 
Commissioners to be held in trust for the 
Church, these words would be necessary. 
There was the cost of a cathedral, which 
existed long before 1662, which had been 
restored or embellished since that date. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
was a very common case. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it certainly had 
occurred in Wales, and unless they 
adopted some rude method such as 
Solomon adopted with the child, they 
could not say that one part of a cathedral 
should belong to the Welsh Commissions 
and the other part to the representative 
body, they could not act as was proposed. 
It was quite obvious that they could not 
deal with buildings of that kind accord- 
ing to the manner in which it had, or 
had not been constructed. 

Viscounr CRANBORNE said, there 
was a case of a capitular residence which 


had been wholly constructed since 1662. 
Viscount Cranborne. 
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be dealt with under the clause. When 
that was the case they would make 
ample provision for it. This was really 
not a contentious point. 

Sir R. WEBSTER did not think his 
right hon. Friend opposite had given the 
best reason for the insertion of these 
words. If he intended that the Church 
Cathedrals, the ecclesiastical residences, 
should pass without any inquiry at all, 
then probably these words had better 
remain in. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was perfectly 
true that that was an additional reason 
for their insertion. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, it was 
quite conceivable that ecclesiastical 
residences which were of an exceptionally 
expensive character to maintain might 
have been partly, and perhaps largely 
built by private contributions, and yet 
the Church body might not exercise their 
power to take over and maintain those 
residences because of their expensive 
character. In such cases they would 
be deprived of benefactions which were 
admittedly from private donors. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman ought 
in common fairness to provide some- 
where that in such a case the represen- 
tative body should be ‘entitled to 
receive as a private benefaction any 
money that could be proved to have been 
spent on the residence by private donors. 

Mr. ASQUITH suggested that the 
proper way of dealing with such cases 
would be under Section 7.. He admitted 
that a residence made since 1662 by a 
person out of his own private re- 
sources, whatever its worth, ought to go 
to the representative body. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he had understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary to say that 
every cathedral or capitular or building 
built since 1862 would be exempt from 
the operation of the Act. He instanced 
the Palace of Llandaff as a case in point. 
He and his friends objected to the sweep- 
ing away of the voluntary contributions 
which had gathered round the cathedrals 
and capitwiar buildings since 1662, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
explain that this was not contemplated 
under the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was unneces- 
sary to waste time by premature discus- 
sion. Full opportunity would be given 
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on the next clause, and on Clause 7, for 
discussing the whole question of the 
cathedrals and other Church buildings. 
The only effect of the words objected to 
was to leave open the question for dis- 
cussion, and they would not at all pre- 
judice itin any way. 

CotoneEL LOCKWOOD said, that 
under those circumstances he would ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Smrm M. HICKS BEACH said, he 
moved to add the following words at the 
end of Section 7 :—‘* And shall be held 
for, and applied to, the same purposes as 
those to which it was applied at the 
passing of this Act.” So far as he had 
been able to gather, this Bill did not 
follow the precedent of the Irish Church 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to recognise private benefactions, 
and they knew what the interpretation 
of private benefactions should be, because 
since a certain date they had been given 
by individuals, or by subscription, or 
whatever it might be, for the benefit of 
the Church in certain parishes and 
localities. This clause recognised the 
validity of those benefactions and would 
retain them; but, instead of handing 
them over to the locality, vested them in 
the Church body without any trust for 
the benefit of the locality to which they 
certainly belonged. What he desired, 
by proposing the words he had submitted, 
was, to ascertain from Her Majesty’s 
Government their intentions with respect 
to this point. He did not see how it 
could be considered fair to the localities 
that benefactions given to them, either 
by way of building, or endowment, or 
towards the living of any particular 
parish, should be handed over to the 
Church body to be applied possibly by 
that body to the benefit of some parish 
or another at the other end of Wales. 
He could not imagine that that could be 
the object of the Government, and he 
had moved the insertion of the words he 
had read in order to hear what were the 
intentions of the Government on the 
point. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he did not in 
any way quarrel with the Amendment 
of the right hon. Baronet. The only 
reason why the Government had made 
no proposal of the kind was that they 
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thought the matter might well ‘be left 
to the representative Church body to 
deal with. It could scarcely be believed 
that the Church body would divert those 
benefactions from the purposes to which 
they had hitherto been applied. If the 
right hon. Baronet thought it desirable 
that they should create under statute a 
trust to ensure that this property should 
continue to be applied as at present, he 
had no objection, and he would assent 
to the Amendment. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, he had 
drawn up the words hastily, simply in 
order to raise the point. As the right 
hon. Gentleman had accepted the prin- 
ciple of his proposal, he thought it 
might be better that he should with- 
draw the words in order that an 
Amendment might be submitted here- 
after in a more technical shape. 
He wished to leave reasonable freedom 
to the Church body consistently with the 
legal interests concerned. Having eli- 
cited from the Home Secretary the state- 
ment which the Committee had just 
heard, he would prefer to withdraw the 
present Amendment in order that the 
words should be carefully considered. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought that a very 
reasonable course, because he thought 
that when they came to Clause 22 it 
would be desirable to have the clause 
drawn up in apt words providing that 
there should be a general regard for the 
representative body. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON pointed out that 
the representative body would have a 
certain amount of property vested in its 
hands, and objected to the object of the 
Amendment being described as_protect- 
ing individual interests from the vagaries 


of the Church body. 
Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


The next Amendment upon the Paper 
standing in the name of Mr. BousFIE.Lp, 
was as follows :— 


‘*Clause 5, page 3, line 10, at end, insert: 

‘(2) Where, in the case of any such property 
given since the year One thousand seven hundred 
and three, the source from which such property 
was derived is unknown, it shall be presumed to 
have been given by a private person out of his 
own resources.’ ” 


Mr. BOUSFIELD, in rising to pro- 
pose his Amendment, remarked that if 
the Government were dealing with one 
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class of cases, they would assume that 
the money came from public sources. If, 
on the other hand, they were desirous of 
treating the Disestablishment of the 
Church with a certain amount of 
generosity in these cases, then they said 
that they would be willing to make a 
presumption that in such cases where the 
origin of the fund could not be traced, it 
should be assumed that the fund had 
come from private sources. After what 
the Home Secretary had said he had 
some reason to suppose that the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. One 
or two alterations would be required in 
the wording of his Amendment since it 
was put down. The year 1662 would 
have to be inserted instead of 1703. 
Then, also, the Government had accepted 
another Amendment. In addition to the 
property transferred which had been 
given from property derived from private 
sources, they now had money which had 
been raised by private subscriptions, 
The new sub-section which he now moved 
would, therefore, run as follows :— 

“ (2) Where. in the case of any such property 
given, or money raised since the year 1662, the 
source from which such property or money was 
derived is unknown, it shall be deemed to be a 
— benefaction within the meaning of this 

ct. 

This would, he thought, meet the changes 
which had been made or contemplated in 
the section. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
F. Lockwoop, York) said, that he had 
reason to know that his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary was willing 
to entertain favourably the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend as it 
originally appeared upon the Paper. But 
his hon. and learned Friend had made 
not only considerable additions to his 
Amendment, but also a very important 
alteration in the terms in which that 
Amendment was originally drawn. It 
appeared to him that the Amendment 
was almost unnecessary, but he was 
willing to admit that as the Committee 
had altered the date, there was really 
more necessity for the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend than there was 
before the Amendment in the date was 
accepted by the Government and passed 
by the Committee. He would suggest 
something of this kind :— 

“that it shall be deemed to have been given by 
a private person out of his private resources, or 
raised by voluntary subscription.”’ 


Mr. Bousfield. 
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He did not know what was meant by the 


word “deemed.” The word “ presump- 
tion” was one which all lawyers ought to 
understand, but he did not appreciate 
the meaning or legal significance of the 
word ‘“ deemed.” 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that he had 
used language which had been employed 
by the Government and already passed 
in Section 5. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL 
replied that the word used by his hon. 
and learned Friend was used in a 
different sense from that in which it was 
used in the particular section referred 
to. He thought his hon. and learned 
Friend would achieve his end better by 
words setting forth that in cases where 
there was any doubt as to the origin of 
the gift or of the sum raised by volun- 
tary subscription, the legal presumption 
should be that the gift was made on the 
voluntary subscription raised after 1662. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD hoped he was not 
out of Order in saying that he submitted 
two alternative forms to the Home 
Secretary, the one being that which the 
Solicitor General had just suggested, and 
the other the form in which he had him- 
self moved it. Both alternatives occurred 
to him, and it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence which form might be adopted. It 
was not so much a question of construc- 
tion by a court of law as of working 
directions to the Welsh Commissioners. 

Sir EDWARD CLARK E(Plymouth) 
submitted that it would be well to follow 
as far as possible the wording of the 
Bill itself. Now, the expression “ deemed 
to be” occurred in the first sub-section 
of the present clause, and also in the 
33rd clause, which was the Interpreta- 
tion Clause, and, therefore, he hoped it 
would be allowed to pass. The phrase 
‘‘deemed to be” was familiar in legal 
phraseology and more familiar than 
“ presumed to be.” 

Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL said, 
it appeared to him that the word “ pre- 
sumed ” was used in the technical sense 
of the legal presumption which would 
arise on certain conditions. But the 
object which they all wanted to ensure 
was the same, and, therefore, on behalf 
of the Government, he was prepared to 
accept the words as his hon. and learned 
Friend read them. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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The following consequential Amend- 
ments standing in the name of Mr. 
ASQUITH were agreed to :— 


“ Clause 5, page 3, line 11, after ‘ The,’ insert 
‘ Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, as respects any property transferred 
from them respectively, and the.’ ”’ 

“Clause 5, page 3, line 11, after ‘Commis- 
sioners,’ insert ‘as respects any other property 
transferred to them by this Act.’ ’’ 

** Clause 5, page 3, line 12, leave out ‘ trans- 
ferred to them by this Act.’ ”’ 

“Clause 5, page 3, line 14, after ‘and, insert 
‘the Welsh Commissioners.’ ’’ 


Mr. ASQUITH said, the substance of 
the next Amendment, subject to certain 
questions which were raised by Amend- 
ments on the Paper, would probably be 
assented to. It provided the machinery 
by which the orders to be made by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be 
made effective. He begged to move :— 


“Clause 5, page 3, line 16, at end, add, — 

‘(3) Every order of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty under this 
section shall be made with the concurrence of 
the Welsh Commissioners, and every such order 
of the Welsh Commissioners under this section 
as relates to a benefice with respect to which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty have sent to the Welsh Commissioners 
full particulars of any private benefaction made 
thereto through them, shall be made with the 
concurrence of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
or Queen Anne’s Bounty as the case requires.’ 
(4) ‘If any concurrence required by this section 
to any order is not given, the order shall be 
made with the approval of Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council given on the advice of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.’ ”’ 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) moved to amend the Amend- 
ment by leaving out the word “such” 
in line 3. His object was to raise the 
point that the Welsh Commissioners 
should not be the one authority to de- 
cide under this clause what were private 
benefactions, but that the concurrence 
of a body like the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners should be required on behalf 
of the Church before the question was 
determined. The Home Secretary had 
met his view to this extent, that where 
the property was actually transferrea 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
then they would have a voice in the 
matter. But there would be a great 
deal of other property which was now 
in the hands of individual Corporations, 
and it would be in the absolute discre- 
tion of the Welsh Commissioners to say 
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whether it consisted of private benefac- 
tions or not. He thought that just, as 
Clause 4 required the concurrence of the 
Welsh Commissioners to orders made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners under 
that clause; so here it would be only 
fair and right to require the concurrence 
of the body representing the Established 
Church in an order under the present 
section. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, his hon. Friend 
would see that the Amendment was 
really unnecessary. Section 12 allowed an 
appeal to the Queen in Council against 
any decision of the Welsh Commissioners 
with respect to any question as to what 
constituted a private benefaction. There- 
fore the Welsh Commissioners had not 
absolute discretion to determine whether 
or not a benefaction should be deemed 
private; and he did not think it would 
be desirable to bring in the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. They would demur to having 
cast upon them the duty of expressing 
concurrence in a matter in which they 
had no special knowledge, and which 
might involve them in an expensive and 
troublesome inquiry. It would be more 
convenient that the concurrence of these 
two bodies should only be required 
when they themselves had some _pro- 
prietary or other interest in the question. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he should 
have thought that to put every person 
aggrieved to the expense and trouble of 
appearing before the Privy Council 
might be to inflict very considerable 
hardship. He would not, however, 
press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN moved 
in line 6 of the proposed Amendment to 
omit the words “through them.” The 
practice of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
was to make a contribution on condition 
that a sum was raised from other sources, 
and that sum was, of course, a private 
benefaction. The object of the Amend- 
ment, he understood, was—that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or Queen 
Anne’s Bounty might make a declara- 
tion that that sum was a private bene- 
faction, and he wanted to know why the 
words “through them” were necessary. 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, it was only in 
cases where a benefaction, not from their 
own funds, passed through their hands 
that the concurrence of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty would be required, because it 
was only in respect of these grants that 
they would have any knowledge as to 
the date on which they were made, and 
ax to the sources from which they came. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. Asquirn’s Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved— 

‘* (5) Where part only of any glebe is a private 
benefaction within the meaning of this Act, the 
glebe shall either — 

(a) be divided ; or, 

(6) be vested wholly in the Pre sa tagr iy 
body, upon payment by that body to the 
Welsh Commissioners of the value of 
such part of the glebe as is not a private 
benefaction ; or, 

(c) be retained wholly by the Welsh Com- 
missioners, subject to the payment 
by them to the representative body of the 
value of such part of the glebe as is a 
private benefaction. 

(6) Where a part only of any tithe rent-charge 
is a private benefaction within the meaning of 
this Act, the whole of that tithe rent-charge 
shall be retained by the Welsh Commissioners 
subject to the payment by them to the represen- 
tative body either of an annual or a capital sum, 
as the Welsh Commissioners determine in re- 
spect of the value of such part of the tithe rent- 
charge as is a private benefaction. 

(7) The Welsh Commissioners and the repre- 
sentative body may make and give effect to 
agreements for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this section respecting the division, 
vesting, and retention of glebe or tithe rent- 
charge of which part only is a private benefac- 
tion and the payment in respect thereof, and in 
default of agreement in any case the question 
shall be determined by arbitration.” 


Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN moved 
to insert in line 13, after “ shall,” “at 
the option of the representative body ” 
He said that glebe often surrounded the 
parsonage house, and argued that the 
clergyman who lived in that house ought 
to have the right through the represen- 
tative body of saying whether he wished 
the glebe to be divided, or reserved, or 
parted with. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that this ques- 
tion could not of course-be raised until 
after the existing interest had expired. 
He could not accept the Amendment. 
The effect of it would be this. Take the 
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case of a glebe, 99 per cent. of which 


was an ancient endowment, and | per 
cent. had been added since 1662. The 
whole of the glebe would be vested in 
the representative body, and the Welsh 
Commissioners would have to take in 
payment or in rent-charge an equivalent 
for their share. This would be an ut- 
desirable state of things. It was clearly 
better to leave the arbitrator to say 
which of the two competing bodies had 
the preponderant interest or whether 
there were any local circumstances which 
suggested a different solution. It was 
better to rely on the good sense and 
judgment of the arbitrator to have full 
regard to the special circumstances 
which the hon. Member had indicated to 
do justice between the parties ; and thus 
he preferred to leave the provisions in 
the elastic form in which it appeared in 
the clause. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider the 
case of a glebe, part of which was ascer- 
tained by an impartial tribunal to be 
a private benefaction within the mean- 
ing of the clause; and, therefore, 
belonged to the representative body of 
the Church. Why should there be any 
arbitration in the matter? Why should 
not the representative body be given the 
power to purchase at a fair price if they 
chose the rest of the glebe as well as the 
portion to which it was entitled under 
this clause? It might be a matter 
of the greatest importance with refer- 
ence to the position of the incumbent in 
the living. All that was given to the 
representative body by adopting this 
Amendment would be the chance of 
making the parsonage and its surround- 
ings more agreeable to the incumbent 
and more convenient as a place of resid- 
ence in future. Surely that was a small 
concession to ask. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Government 
had to consider not only the representa- 
tive body, but the interests of the Welsh 
Commissioners, or rather the interests of 
the parish. It might be most important 
to the parish that the glebe should be used 
for the purposes contemplated by the 
Bill. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to allow the representative 
body if it so chose, by virtue of the 
possession of a single rood of a large 
glebe, to withhold the whole of? the 
glebe altogether from the enjoyment of 
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the parish, and on the payment of a sum 
of money to retain it for the purposes 
of the representative body. This was 
very undesirable, and in the interests of 
the parish and the Welsh Commissioners 
he did not think that the option ought 
to be with the representative body any 
more than with the other authority. He 
thought it was better to leave a question 
of that kind to arbitration. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON pointed 
out that the representative body in 
these arbitration schemes would at least 
have to pay a large share of the cost, and 
as far as he could see the whole scheme of 
the Bill was one to endow the legal pro- 
fession at the expense of the ecclesiastical. 
There was one other point which appeared 
to be overlooked, and that was that this 
glebe at present belonged to one of the 
parties, and all that was asked was that 
they should be allowed to say whether 
they preferred to retain it, and pay ran- 
som for it, or give it up. It appeared 
to him that this was an exceedingly 
reasonable Amendment. 

*Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) said, that in the clause as it stood 
there was no guide given to the arbi- 
trators. That was not common or usual 
in arbitration. There was generally a 
guide given to the arbitrator as to who 
primd facie had the choice, and therefore 
he would ask the Home Secretary to 
reconsider the Amendment. On the one 
hand, there were the parties who were 
to take a property which they had never 
held before—and in 999 cases out of a 
1,000 it would be better for them to 
take the money than to have the land; 
and, on the other hand, in a very large 
number of cases, it would be important 
for those who had the land to have the 
option of retaining for a number of vari- 
ous reasons. He put it to the Home 
Secretary whether it was not reasonable 
to say—You, who have hitherto held the 
land, shall have the right to say whether 
you will retain the land or whether you 
like to give up the primd facie right and 
take the price. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD ven- 
tured again to call attention to what 
happened in the case of the Irish Church. 
The representative body were allowed to 
purchase all the glebe lands, and they 
did so purchase them. What happened 
after that? In cases in which two parishes 
had to be united, the representative 
body had to sell what glebes they did not 
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require, and they would again come into 
the open market. In the case of the 
Church of Ireland, the sitting tenant, 
the rector, and the representative body, 
had the right to be the purchasers of 
every acre of glebe, and for the life of 
him he could not see why the same 
measure should not be meted out to the 
Church in Wales. If the land was not 
wanted for church purposes it would 
come into the open market, and could 
be purchased by the county or district 
council. This concession to the Church 
in Ireland gave her a fair start. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS urged on the 
Home Secretary that this was not a 
matter on which any section of his sup- 
porters had any strong feeling. All 
that was asked was that the owner should 
have the choice and not somebody else, 
and surely to every reasonable mind that 
was a fair proposition. If the Home 
Secretary would not accept the Amend- 
ment, would he not deal with the ques- 
tion raised by his hon. and learned 
friend beside him, and indicate what 
was to govern the arbitrator if the un- 
necessary cost of arbitration had to be 
incurred owing to the action of the Gov- 
ernment? He would also urge the Home 
Secretary to concede that if the larger 
portion of the glebe arose from private 
benefactions, then the owner should have 
the option. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was quite 
willing to accept an Amendment, in the 
sense that where the larger portion of 
the glebe was private benefaction, the re- 
presentative body should have the option, 
if that would meet the view of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He thought perhaps 
they might arrange a compromise with 
these words. 

Sir R. WEBSTER appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to go a little fur- 
ther. They had not, he ventured to say, 
been unreasonable in the manner they 
had brought forward their Amendments, 
and had not discussed any points that 
had been previously debated. Why 
should the Welsh Commissioners be en- 
titled to dictate or ask the arbitrators to 
say that a man should not be left with 
the property when he was willing to pay 
the full value of it? There was no prin- 
ciple involved in this. If he thought he 
was asking the right hon. Gentleman to 
infringe any of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Bill, he should have no hope 
of his appeal being successful, but he 
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was not asking for any infringement of 
the fundamental principles of the Bill. 
Surely, a person who was being deprived 
of property ought not also to be de- 
prived of the right of saying, in the case 
in which it was taken from him, whether 
he would buy it back at its full value, 
or whether, where it was not so taken 
from him, he would have the money in- 
stead of being left with the property. 
Surely it was a reasonable thing to ask 
that this option should be given. 

Mr. ASQUITH did not care to keep 
up a controversy of this kind on a com- 
paratively small point, and he would 
consent to accept this Amendment. In 
doing so, however, he must make one or 
two conditions. He observed a similar 
Amendment also in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Tunbridge Divi- 
sion, lower down on the Paper, dealing 
with the tithe rent-charge. He did not 
desire, nor would it be in order from 
him, to discuss that subsequent Amend- 
ment now, but he thought it was per- 
fectly clear that it was most undesirable, 
in the interest of all the parties con- 
cerned, that the Representative Body 
should be be in the position of tithe- 
owner and tithe collector. They could 
not be injured pecuniarily by the tithe 
rent-charge being invested in the Com- 
missioners, and, therefore, if the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw that subse- 
quent Amendment he would, on this 
question, accept the Amendment under 
discussion. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN inti- 
mated that he would not, under these 
circumstances, move his subsequent 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER moved 
the following Amendment, which, he ex- 
plained, was necessary in order to make 
the meaning of the Amendment per- 
fectly clear :— 


‘“‘Line 17, after ‘glebe,’ insert ‘subject to 
any life interest preserved by this Act.’ ” 


The Amendment was accepted, as was 
the following, also Moved by Sir R. 
Webster :— 


“ Line 24, leave out ‘ Welsh Commissioners,’ 
and insert ‘ Representative Body.’ ” 


Mr. Asgquitn’s Amendment, as 
amended, was then formally put from 
the Chair and agreed to. 


Sir R. Webster. 
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On the Motion that Clause 5, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he did 
not think anybody could say otherwise 
than that the clause had been discussed 
in a businesslike spirit. There was, 
however, one aspect of the clause to 
which he desired to direct attention. The 
Home Secretary had agreed to exempt 
private benefactions from the operation 
of the Bill, not to the extent to which 
they ought to be exempted, but at least 
to some extent. Under the scheme of 
the clause, as amended, all private bene- 
factions since 1662, with the exception 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, were exempted. 
He contended that the refusal to include 
Queen Anne’s Bounty in the exemption 
constituted a breach of faith on the part 
of Parliament towards private bene- 
factors, because a large number of pri- 
vate benefactions for Church objects 
were made to meet an equal sum from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for the same 
objects, and would never have been 
made at all were it not for the grants 
from the Bounty. He personally had 
some little experience in the matter. It 
happened that not very long ago he was 
engaged in a scheme for cutting a large 
parish in England into two smaller 
parishes. A generous private donor 
having come forward with a certain 
sum of money in aid of the endowment 
of the parishes, a similar grant was 
given for the same purpose from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. That money would not 
have been given by the private donor 
only he knew that a like advance would 
be made from Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
There were thousands of cases of the 
same kind, and the refusal to exempt 
Queen Anne’s Bounty from the Bill was 
in every one of these cases a distinct 
breach of faith on the part of Parliament 
towards the private benefactors, who 
gave their money in consideration of the 
grants from Queen Anne’s Bounty. He 
thought the clause showed, more than 
any other clause, the logical and argu- 
mentative difficultiesin which the Govern- 
ment had placed themselves by the Bill. 
He did not suppose any of his hon. 
Friends desired to take a Division upon 
the clause, and therefore he did not pro- 
pose to challenge one, though he very 
much regretted the Home Secretary had 
not seen his way to go further and take 
amore generous view of private bene- 
factions. 
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Seal Fisheries (North 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, he was 
anxious to give the reasons why he 
thought the clause ought not to pass 
without a Division. This was the first 
time in the history of Parliament when 
it was proposed by a clear enactment to 
devote private benefactions for religious 
purposes to other purposes. The Home 
Secretary had given way in several 
directions ; he now seemed impressed that 
the was robbery greater than he at first 
imagined. This proposal constituted an 
entirely new departure. Tithes rested 
on a different footing, and this clause did 
not affect tithes; it really affected 
private benefactions, many of which had 
been given by deed, and given abso- 
lutely and definitely for religious pur- 
poses. Parliament was now for the first 
time setting aside these benefactions to 
secular purposes. It seemed to him the 
opponents were obliged to protest against 
the act of spoliation which was involved 
in the clause, and therefore he hoped his 
hon. Friends would divide against the 
clause. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON thought they 
ought to make a final protest against the 
misappropriation of funds which, during 
successive centuries, had been set aside 
by Parliament to the purposes of the 
Church. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said that he 
entirely agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Islington in protesting 
against the idea that any endowments 
given to the Church by private persons 
should be appropriated by the State for 
secular purposes, at whatever date those 
endowments were given. But he sug- 
gested to his hon. Friend that the clause 
which committed this iniquity was 
Clause 3, and that the present clause, as 
far as it went, was in mitigation of the 
evil of Clause 3. The Opposition had 
endeavoured to extend the mitigating 
effects of the clause, and had failed, but 
by a majority so small that he hoped the 
proposal might be raised again at another 
stage with greater success. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not divide the 
Committee against the clause. If it 
were struck out he did not know what 
would happen to the Bill or to the 
Government, but it would make the Bill 
infinitely worse from the Opposition’s 
point of view. The Committee had 





made considerable progress with the Bill 
during the evening; Clause 6 entered 
upon new ground, and he hoped the 
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Pacific) Bill. 


Government would not ask the Com- 
mittee to proceed with the Bill at that 
sitting. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SEAL FISHERIES (NORTH PACTFIC) 
BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [14th June], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Sm R. WEBSTER said, he was very 
unwilling to interpose at this stage of 
the Bill, but he really should be glad if 
they could have some further explana- 
tion with regard to it from the Govern- 
ment. They would give him credit for 
interposing from any desire to cause 
them inconvenience. The Bill related 
to an arrangement made as between 
Russia and Great Britain, and as 
respected Russian waters, and it could 
not fail to have some effect on the posi- 
tion of matters as far as the United 
States was concerned. In the earlier 
part of the Session he had asked ques- 
tions with regard to the progress of the 
negotiations as affecting the United 
States. He had no doubt Her Majesty’s 
Government were desirous of bringing 
them to a conclusion as soon as they 
could. At the same time, it was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory that restrictions 
should be imposed upon British seamen 
in the navigation of the high seas. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
told them it was necessary, in connection 
with the promotion of these schemes, to 
maintain the arrangement between 
Russia and Great Britain which expired 
some time last year. The House was 
absolutely ignorant of the facts. No 
papers had been produced, and he had 
assumed in favour of Her Majesty’s 
Government that there were reasons 
why papers could not be produced. Be- 
fore the House acceded to the Second 
Reading of a Bill which was to restrict 
the rights of British subjects in regard 
to fisheries on the high seas, they ought 
to have some explanation from Her 
Majesty’s Government of the necessity 
for passing the Bill. 





It being now midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 
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SUPREME COURT (OFFICERS) BILL. ,todoso; but the poor man, who could 
On the Order for the Second Reading | nly ride a bicycle after his day’s work 
of this Bill, | was over, was to be prevented from using 
‘it in the park. He objected to bicycles 

Sir R. WEBSTER asked what course | altogether in the Parks, but he thought 
the Government were going to take with | that everybody ought to have the same 
regard to the Bill. He did not propose | opportunites of taking their amusement 
to discuss it now, but there were very | upon these horrible contrivances, and he 
strong feelings about it both from the | therefore moved to reduce the Vote £500, 
point of view of the proper control of | and he hoped that he should meet with 
the officers of the High Court of Justice, |the support of all hon. Gentlemen who 








and of the serious objections of the 
officers themselves. Having regard to 
these feelings, in the present stage of the 
Session. it really seemed hopeless to 
attempt to pass it, and therefore useless 
to keep it on the Paper. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he begged to 
move “That the Order for the Second 
Reading of this Bill be discharged, and 
the Bill withdrawn.” 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY [14th JUNE]. 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1895-96. 


Crass I. 


On the Resolution— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £74,000 (includ- 
ing a supplementary sum of £6,000) be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day- of March 1896, for the royal parks an] 
pleasure gardens,”—— 


*Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham) said, that he desired to draw 
attention to the proposal to allow 
bicycling in Hyde Park at certain hours, 
to which proposal he very much objected. 
The proposal had been brought forward 
in a very surreptitious and secret manner, 
but he believed that after the rules had 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
for 40 days they were to have people 
caracolling around Hyde Park on 
bicycles. The fact was that the whole 
thing was a job between hon. Members 
and the ladies to whom they were perma- 
nently attached or hoped to be permanently 
attached. It appeared that bicycling 
was to be allowed in the Park only 
before Ten o’clock in the morning. For 
his part heobjected to bicycling altogether 
in Hyde Park, butit was evident thatthis 
was class legislation. The richer classes 
who could perform on bicycles before Ten 
o'clock in the morning would be allowed 


represented democratic constituencies. 

| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
| seconded the Motion. 

| *[ne FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Herperr G1Lapsrone, 
Leeds, W.) said, that he was not sure 
that this question directly arose out of 
this Vote, but he must remind the hon. 
Gentleman that at the present moment 
bicycling was not allowed in Hyde Park, 
seeing that the rules by which they 
would be admitted had not yet been 
laid upon the Table of the House. He 
would suggest, therefore, to the hon. 
Gentleman that he should wait until the 
rules were laid upon the Table, when he 
might raise a discussion in reference to 
them. 

*Mr. DISRAELI said, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman. 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolution agreed to. 
On the Resolution— 


“That a sum not exceeding £24,325 be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1896, for the Houses of 
Parliament Buildings,’’— 


{[Mr. Justin McCarrny, Mr. L. P. 
Haypen, and Mr. A. J. BaLrour rose 
together. There were loud calls for Mr. 
Hayden and Mr. Justin McCarthy. | 

Mr. W. REDMOND rose to Order. 
He wished to ask whether, in a matter 
of this kind, the hon. Member who had 
moved the reduction of the Vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and who had given 
notice of his intention to move a similar 
reduction on the Report, was not en- 
titled to move the reduction of the Vote 
on the Report. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course the hon. 
Gentleman who has given notice of his 
intention to move a reduction of the 
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Vote will be entitled to make his Motion, 
but the hon. Gentleman who first catches 
my eye has the right to speak first. 
*Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): I beg to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £500 for the purpose of 
preventing the erection of a statue, by 
public money, in or about this House 
in memory of Oliver Cromwell. Now, 
even if I were an English Member of this 
House, and if I were a great admirer of 
the fame of Oliver Cromwell, I should still 
object to raise a statue as a national 
monument to his memory in defiance of 
the opinion of a large number of Mem- 
bers of this House, who are supposed and 
admitted to belong to the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland. I can hardly 
imagine the possibility, if the Nether- 
lands had continued under the rule of 
Spain, of the Netherlanders erecting a 
national monument to the Duke of Alva. 
The Duke of Alva represented to the 
population of the Netherlands just the 
same feelings and memories as Oliver 
Cromwell represented to the Irish people. 
He was our most unsympathetic, persis- 
tent, determined, and ruthless enemy ; 
every fibre in his heart throbbed against 
the Irish people, and every fibre in the 
Trish national heart throbs against his 
memory. I cannot understand how a 
Liberal Government, and how above all 
a Home Rule Government, could find it 
in their minds to put what we could not 
help thinking an insult upon the Irish 
people, by pressing that we should out of 
our national resources help to erect astatue 
of Oliver Cromwell in or about the 
Imperial Chamber of this Parliament. 
I contend that it is not fair to ask Irish 
Members of Parliament to join in raising 
a monument of national recoguition to a 
man, who, above all other men, was the 
enemy of the Irish race, and of Irish 
national feeling. I should like to know 
what would be thought of me if I were 
in this House —supposing it to be in my 
legal and constitutional power to do so— 
to propose that a statue should be erected 
within the precincts of the Houses of 
Parliament in the honour of some great 
Irish leader who fought against Crom- 
well. What would English Members 
think, if, for instance, I were to suggest 
the erection of a monument in or near 
the Houses of Parliament to Owen Roe 
O'Neill, who was elected Commander-in- 
Chief of the Irish national forces against 
Cromwell, who 
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lieutenants more than once, who, but for 
his sudden death, might have encountered 
Cromwell himself when he came over to 
Ireland, and who might then have 
changed the whole course of the history 
of the Irish people. I shall be curious 
to know how many Liberal Members are 
going to vote for this outlay of money 
for the statue of Cromwell, who, I repeat, 
was the most unsympathetic and the most 
relentless enemy the Irish race ever had 
to encounter ; and I cannot understand 
how hon. Members of this House can 
fail to comprehend that it is a duty, and 
a sacred duty, for the Irish Members to 
strenuously oppose any national recog- 
nition of a man who was so bitter 
and so cruel towards the Irish people. 
This question whether Cromwell should 
have a statue has been raised time after 
time in my recollection. Everyone must 
know who has followed the history of 

Parliament that it has met with opposi- 
tion—incessant opposition from the Irish 
Members, and from other Members— 
Conservative Members of the House of 
Commons. I am surprised and sorry 
that the Government should now, in the 
days when we hope to carry a measure 
of Home Rule—I am surprised that 
any Liberal Ministry should have ob- 
truded this Vote on the House, and I 
can only say that my Friends who act 
with me give it their strongest opposi- 
tion. I, therefore move the reduction 
of the Vote. 

*Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.) in rising to second the reduction, did 
not complain of not having been called 
upon by the Speaker in the first instance, 
as he took sufficient satisfaction to him- 
self in having raised the question three 
months ago, and he was glad that he 
had brought the House together that 
night to resist the Vote. He believed 
that the opposition to it had been enor- 
mously increased since the Vote of 
Friday night. All the organs of the 
Press, with few exceptions, had expressed 
opposition to it. [Cries of “No!” from 
the Ministerial Benches.| One exception 
had been the Daily News, which had 
said that it would be a disgrace to the 
House of Commons if it refused to vote 
the money for this statue. He be- 
lieved, however, that the disgrace 
would be all the other way, and he 
believed that the House of Commons 
would reverse the decision which the 
Committee arrived at on Friday night, 
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and would refuse a statue to one who 
behaved so cruelly in Ireland. He did 
not intend to discuss Cromwell’s conduct 
in England, but if Englishmen insisted 
on making Irish Members discuss the 
business of spending the money of this 
country as well as their own, they would 
refuse to vote money to glorify the 
memory of a man whom they would 
always detest, and whom they had strong 
reasons for detesting. Although 250 
years had passed away, they could not 
forget that Cromwell’s one aim was to 
have cleared out the Irish people from 
the Island. He failed todo that. But 
as long as he left a remnant of that 
people they would fight English rule, 
and they would fight that night one of 
the worst symbols of it which could 
be suggested. He did not intend to 
postpone the Division. He only rose to 
Second the Motion for reduction of the 
Vote, and hoped that a strong majority 
would refuse to sanction the spending of 
this sum. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I have listened to 
both the speeches of the mover and 
seconder of this Motion, and considering 
my position in the Government, I have 
taken a not unnatural interest in them. 
My hon. Friend who moved the reduc- 
tion of this Vote said that he wondered 
how we so little comprehended the senti- 
ments and feelings of his countrymen as 
to put a Vote like this on the Table of 
the House. I think my hon. Friend and 
the Gentlemen who sit round him will 
not accuse me at all events of failing to 
sympathise even with the deepest 
emotions of his countrymen, but I 
frankly confess, though I have done my 
best to make myself at home with the 
sympathies, sentiments, and yearnings 
ot Irishmen, I myself did not suppose 
that the fires of two-and-a-half centuries 
ago still burn with intense heat. That 
may have been my ignorance, but it is 
an ignorance I share with my colleagues, 
and I should say it is shared by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They are not, I 
presume, going to Vote, as they did the 
other night, out of sympathy with hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, for the 
policy of Cromwell, which both the hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken to-night 
have denounced, is in effect the policy of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. [Loud Opposi- 
tion cries of “No” and cheers.| I am 
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anxious on this occasion not to make a 
controversial or polemical speech ; but if 
that were my object I think I could show 
that Cromwell, the first great Unionist, 
was the man who closed the doors of the 
Trish Parliament. [Cheers and Opposi- 
tion cries of “The English.”| I agree 
with what was said by my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House the 
other night—that, in proposing this 
Vote we hoped we were making a pro- 
posal upon which Members in all parts 
of the House might agree. Instead of 
that we find, and it is our duty to recog- 
nise, it that gentlemen from Ireland, whose 
representatives in Ireland, as my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
said, thought it right to redecorate and 
reinstitute the statue of King William 
III., who, I should have thought, was as 
determined an enemy of their ends as 
Oliver Cromwell. We supposed that we 
might look for the same magnanimous 
and conciliatory temper on this occasion 
as was shown by the Corporation of 
Dublin not many years ago in that pro- 
ceeding. I have never been an admirer 
of the Irish policy of Cromwell. It was 
not only stained by what I regard as 
crime, but it was a political blunder— 
the greatest blot upon his illustrious 
name. History must deal with the 
doings of Cromwell in Ireland, and I 
cannot doubt that the verdict of history 
upon these doings will be a condemna- 
tion of all that Cromwell did and all 
that Cromwell aimed at in Ireland. 
They will remain a dark blot upon his 
great fame. I do not agree for a 
moment, however, in what my hon. 
Friend who moved the reduction of this 
Vote said when he declared that he 
thought Cromwell had burning in every 
fibre of his heart hatred of Ireland. I 
am bound to say I do not think he had 
anything of the kind. What Cromwell 
had in his mind when he was carrying 
out these ruthless measures of his was 
the incorporation of Ireland in the 
United Kingdom. He went the wrong 
way about it. As had been said, he 
either confiscated too much, or he exter- 
minated too little. I understand per- 
fectly well the point of view of Gentle- 
men from Ireland, though I do not sym- 
pathise with them. But this Vote is 
opposed not only by Gentlemen from 
Ireland, it is opposed by the Conserva- 
tive Party. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition said that 
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he failed entirely to see upon what 
principle this Vote was proposed. He 
said— 


“Ts it because Cromwell was a great states- 
man, a figure and a character of great energy 
and great power ?”’ 


And he asked— 


“Then why do they not propose a statue to 
Strafford ?” 


I will give the right hon. Gentleman the 
answer in a single expression, the force 
of which I do not think he or Gentlemen 
opposite will be able to deny. Cromwell 
was what Strafford never was, nor any 
other statesman. Cromwell was for 
years the head of the State. Cromwell, 
as the head of the State, was the 
founder of the naval greatness of the 
country. [Cries of “ Lord Howard” and 
“Blake.”] | The foundation of the 
maritime greatness of the nation was 
laid in the time of the Commonwealth. 
[Cries of “ Blake.”| An hon. Member 
says “ Blake,” but Blake was a Crom- 
wellian. Cromwell was not only the 
founder of the maritime greatness of 
England ; he was the ruler, the titular 
ruler, and the real ruler, to whom foreign 
Courts had accredited their representa- 
tives and Ambassadors, and who in their 
turn were only too glad to receive and 
pay deference to the Ambassadors whom 
he sent. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man talks of Strafford he entirely ignores 
the fact that for five years England had 
as the head of the realm a ruler and a 
prince who held the head of England 
higher, who made her power in Europe 
greater, than it ever was before, and as 
great as it has ever been since. But 
then the right hon. Gentleman will. 
Have you proposed a statue to Cromwell 
from the point of view of Jingoism? 
No, not at all, because Cromwell’s 
desire was that the power and the 
strength of England should be exerted 
in Europe, not for mere aggrandise- 
ment or for mere territorial an- 
nexation, but for what he considered, 
rightly or wrongly, a great moral, 
political, and even spiritual cause. 


When the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and the powerful historic Party of all 
Parties in the world—when they re- 
pudiate the notion of recognising in this 
form of a statue one of the greatest 
rulers wie Opposition cries of “ Regi- 
cide |” 


we ever had, one of the greatest 
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statesmen we ever had, I think they are 
breaking furiously away from the tradi- 
tions of their Party. [Opposition cries 
of “Oh!” and laughter.| When intelli- 
gent, cultivated, educated persons, whom 
hon. Gentlemen opposite somewhat 
pharisaically declare themselves to re- 
present [Opposition cries of “When?” 
and “ Rosebery !”|—when they take up 
this position | Cries of “ No; Rosebery !”| 
of refusing to recognise a name which is 
honoured and revered wherever the 
English language is spoken { Vationalist 
cries of “ No!” |—leaving out Ireland— 
when educated, intelligent, cultivated 
persons who know what English history 
is, and who recognise the greatness of 
the greatest names in English history, 
hear of the attitude of hon. Gentleman 
opposite, they will, I think, feel very 
great amazement. But I know quite 
well what a storm we expose ourselves 
to, and, in face of the attitude taken up 
by hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, and in 
face of what surprises me still more, 
namely, the attitude taken up by the 
gentlemen from England. It is perfectly 
clear that the movement which we pro- 
pose would not be, and could not be, 
under these rather surprising conditions, 
any tribute of a truly national charac- 
ter. Cromwell’s is a name that is 
written in our history. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said the other night 
that Cromwell had left no traces behind 
him. This is not the occasion for an 
academic discussion between me and the 
right hon. Gentleman on that point, but, 
at any rate, Cromwell left behind him the 
freedom and the liberties of the people. 
It is quite true that Cromwell closed 
the doors of this House; but the Eng- 
land after Cromwell had departed was 
cast in a different mould from the Eng- 
land which he found. He moulded 
modern England [“ Oh, oh,” “No,” and 
cheers}; but as I said, this is not the 
occasion for an academic discussion. 
We have other things to think about. 
The Government feel, however, that 
unless this monument were the expres- 
sion of a national recognition [‘ Oh, 
oh”] of one of the greatest names—of 
one of the greatest princes and rulers 
who ever swayed the destinies of this 
realm—we shall miss the purpose for 
which the vote was proposed ; and that 
being the case we shall not object to the 
withdrawal of it. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): While I congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government 
upon the conclusion at which they have 
arrived, I cannot congratulate them on 
the manner in which it has been 
announced. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that he did not intend or desire 
to make a controversial speech. I do 
not think it can be said that he has 
succeeded in carrying out that benevo- 
lent wish. Certainly, as far as I am 
concerned, had he not deliberately 
singled me out for attack in this matter 
I should not have thought it necessary 
to add a word to what I said the other 
night. But the speech which I made 
has had the result of producing some 
effect apparently on the minds of the 
Government. The right hon. Gentie- 
man, in replying to the speakers from 
Treland, told us that it was an unex- 
pected surprise to the Government that 
the revived memories of 250 years still 
rankled in their breasts. Anyone who 
has not realised that the whole history 
of Ireland consists of memories, not only 
of 250 years old, but of 500 years old, 
has not yet begun, I venture to say, to 
understand Irish history. The Irish 
question does not deal with present 
realities—it deals with memories; it is 
based on memories, stimulated on 
memories, and fed on memories—and 
unless we realise that, whether we 
agree or do not agree, we fail to 
understand the position they occupy. 
I pass from that to what the right hon. 
Gentleman has observed about Cromwell 
as an English statesman as distinguished 
from a statesman dealing with the three 
kingdoms, and he has told us that the 
reason why Cromwell has been specially 
selected by the Government is—that 
Cromwell was, for some period, one of the 
rulers of England ; and he was to be dis- 
tinguished in that particular regard from 
Strafford, whom I mentioned incident- 
ally on Friday night as one to whom no 
statue was proposed to be erected. 


again ask: Are we to put up this statue | mated the Government. 


to Cromwell as a man who succeeded, in | 


a guasi-kingly way, the king whose head | | 


ha cut off? Is that the title he has to} 
our regard, because if it is he does not 
bear it heen! We must increase the | 
Vote by another £500 and put up a 
statue to Richard Cromwell. If you are | 
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who have either been kings of England 
or held kingly office, call it by what 
name you like, then Richard Cromwell 
must be added to Oliver. But after all 
we know that is not the reason. There 
is a much more plausible, a much sounder, 
reason, and one with which an English 
Parliament can sympathise. They say 
he was a very eminent Englishman, to 
which we all agree. They also,apparently, 
say he founded the naval power of Eng- 
land. To that I do not agree. Are we 
really to suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman never heard or has tem- 
porarily forgotten that such persons as 
Drake or Hawkins ever existed, or that 
the Armada had been successfully com- 
bated? I thought England had proved 
herself, at the end of the 16th century, 
to be the greatest Naval Power, as she 
most undoubtedly did ; and though I give 
full honour to Cromwell as a statesman 
who had the most energetic and vigorous 
foreign policy of almost any of those who 
ever preceded or succeeded him, I should 
not think it right to say he was the 
founder of the naval power of England. 
I say distinctly, and all modern and most 
recent research, the recently published 
volume of the “ Naval Record” series, 
all support the statement that at that 
time the English Navy was the greatest 
navy in the world; and let me add, the 
triumphs of Blake and the whole of the 
great Commonwealth sailors do not, on 
the whole, compare with the great 
Elizabethan sailors. Take them all in 
all, in point of discoveries and in deeds 
of national importance, there is no com- 
parison between them. I only wish to 
traverse the contention of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but if he says he, asa Member 
of the Government especially animated by 
a desireto havea vigorous foreign policy — 
who wish to do honour to a great pre- 
decessor, if I am to regard Cromwell as 
a forerunner of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, then I think, though the 
parallel is an unexpected one, I do 


I | understand the motives which have ani- 


When I am 
told that I am bound to admire Crom- 
well, not merely as the great author of 
_the jingo policy, but as a man who, in 
‘the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘did more than anybody else to maintain 


| the freedom and liberties of this people, 


‘then I really am utterly staggered. Is 


going to complete the series—which may | it possible that history can be read so 
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right hon. Gentleman and myself? I 
had always understood that Cromwell 
was an able, a vigorous, and in many 
respects a beneficent, ruler, and cer- 
tainly a very strong man. But I have 
always understood that he depended, 
and depended wholly, not upon the will 
of the people, not upon public opinion, 
but upon the Army alone. And I am 
to be told that the man who not only 
destroyed the Parliament which he 
found, but attempted in vain to set up 
every other Parliament in its place, and 
who was forced after every experiment 
to admit that his power and the Parlia- 
mentary power could not co-exist—and I 
am to be told that he is the founder of 
our liberties? The paradox is fatal, and 
is too glaring. Whatever else we can 
say of Cromwell—and we can say much 
in praise—we cannot say he was a con- 
stitutional statesman, we cannot say he 
was the founder of liberty, and we can- 
not say he was the author of any modern 
development of the English Constitution. 
If I am asked to do honour to Cromwell 
asa great man I will do it. If I am 
asked to vote money for his statue I can 
conceive circumstances under which I 
could do that also; but I do not see my 
way now—{ironical Ministerial cheers |— 
any more than I did on Friday last, to 
voting a sporadic £500 to encourage 
English art for the purpose of com- 
memorating one single man, chosen on 
no principle—{‘‘Oh, oh! ”]—chosen, at 
all events, on no principle we have yet 
heard stated from the Treasury Bench. 
Till I know whether the Government 
mean to carry out a great scheme of 
commemorating great Englishmen of the 
past, I certainly am not going to vote in 
favour of giving this particular com- 
memoration to one individual who, what- 
ever merits he possesses, does not possess 
the merit of being a national hero equally 
respected and equally remembered in 
every part of that United Kingdom 
whose citizens we are. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) would not have 
intervened in this Debate, but he was 
anxious to explain the reasons which 
governed him in the vote he was about 
to give. He had listened with amaze- 
ment and regret to the speech of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. There were 
parts of it, containing many noble 
passages, which had his full sympathy, 
and which he thought would have 
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pledged the right hon. Gentleman to go 
on with the Vote. He never would have 
supposed that a speech of that kind, and 
arguments of that force, were to lead 
up to such an impotent conclusion. 
Because his opinion was not the opinion 
of everyone else in the House, the right 
hon. Gentleman took his marching orders, 
and gave up his convictions for the con- 
victions of the Nationalist Party. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
perhaps, answered the question of the 
Leader of the Opposition when he asked 
why there was not to be a statue of 
Strafford. The name of Strafford was 
inseparably associated with the policy of 
“ thorough,” and with a policy of “ tho- 
rough” this Governmentcould havenothing 
to do. He thought there were many 
reasons why they should erect a statue 
to Oliver Cromwell. One reason was 
that, as the question had been raised, 
it was necessary for the credit of the 
House of Commons that they should 
maintain the decision which had been 
already come to. He thought it unfortu- 
nate that the question should have been 
treated very largely from the Irish point 
of view, and he did not wish to add fuel 
to the fires of national animosity. But 
the speech of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford was a strange commentary on the 
doctrine of the “ Union of Hearts,” of 
which so much was heard, because it 
showed that the hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten nothing and forgiven nothing in 
Irish history. But, as he had said, there 
were many reasons why the House 
should vote a statue to Cromwell. In 
the House of Commons they had, in 
considering this question, to take into 
account other interests besides the inte- 
rests of Ireland. He pleaded for a statue 
to Cromwell on the ground that Crom- 
well was one of the greatest rulers this 
country had ever had. If they took the 
names of the five greatest of our rulers 
the name of Cromwell would be found 
amongst them. Three of those rulers 
were represented by statues in the pre- 
cincts of the House ; and Cromwell and 
Elizabeth, whom he would put amongst 
the first of the group, were alone unre- 
presented. When Cromwell took over 
the management of the affairs of this 
country he found it in almost the lowest 
depths it hadever reached. He made it 
one of the proudest nations in Europe. 
While he lived and ruled the country 
Englishmen might carry their heads 
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high, and might be proud to belong to 
this nation, for they were sure of their 
nation being respected amongst foreign 
powers. That alone was for him suff- 
cient reason for voting for a statue to 
Cromwell. Even when they considered 
his dealings with the House of Commons 
there was more to be said for Cromwell 
than the Leader of the Opposition would 
allow. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I wish we 
had him now. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
was inclined to agree with his hon. 
Friend. What was the House of Com- 
mons that Cromwell suppressed? It was 
a House of Commons that had long out- 
stayed its welcome. It was a Party 
majority in the House of Commons 
which had ceased to represent the feel- 
ings of the country, and which knew it 
could not face an appeal to the country. 
It was a House that had abolished the 
other Chamber, and which, at the very 
moment that its deliberations were closed 
by Cromwell, was considering, by means 
very little creditable to it, how it 
might prolong its wretched existence. 
Cromwell came down to the House of 
Commons—one almost wished with bis 
hon. Friend there was some man to do it 
to-day—to tell those who had lost the 
confidence of the country, and who yet 
would not quit the power which they 
were too weak to wield, to make place 
for better men, and to cease to make the 
business of the nation the plaything and 
tool of party. Even in those feelings of 
his which had been most censured they 
might find something to admire, and at 
any rate something which no House of 
Commons should forget. It was well 
they should have within these walls, or 
within the precincts of this House, a 
statue of the man who once taught 
the House of Commons that great 
lesson. He should vote for the 
erection of the statue in the hope that 
when it was placed within these walls it 
might call to mind this lesson to Gentle- 
men who sat on the Treasury Bench 
when they were inlike circumstances, and 
that they might be cautioned by the fate 
that befell that House of Commons 
never to run the same risks again or 
degrade this great Assembly so far. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said, that at One 
o'clock in the morning he would not 
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somewhat unpractical criticisms upon 
what took place some 300 years ago. 
He was under the impression that the 
Government were rather short in the 
matter of time. It, therefore, seemed 
to him somewhat surprising that they, 
without considering what would be the 
view taken by Members of the House, 
should last Friday condemn them to a dis- 
cussion of two hours upon a Vote for a 
statue of Oliver Cromwell, and when they 
had granted the money tell them that the 
whole time was absolutely wasted. The 
Irish Secretary now told them that, to his 
great and intense surprise, he found the 
Irish objected to a statue to Cromwell. 
The right hon. Gentleman had had an 
opportunity of living in Ireland and of 
governing Ireland, and yet he actually 
came down to the House and told them 
he was under the impression that 
Oliver Cromwell was loved in Ireland, 
and that the enthusiasm of the Irish 
members of all classes for the Govern- 
ment would be increased by the proposal 
to erect a statue to Oliver Cromwell. 
He sympathised to a very great extent 
with the feelings of his hon. Friends 
opposite. He could perfectly under- 
stand that they were opposed to a 
statue of Oliver Cromwell. Oliver Crom- 
well did nothing, certainly nothing in 
Ireland, to recommend himself to them. 
Cromwell most unquestionably acted 
with the greatest barbarity in his conduct 
towards the Irish, but hon. gentlemen 
must remember two things. Oliver 
Cromwell acted very much according to 
the spirit of his age. (Colonel Nouan: 
“Raleigh.”| Hishon. Friend thought that 
Raleigh should have a statue as well. 
Surely Raleigh committed atrocities in 
Ireland as great as Oliver Cromwell, who 
only followed the example set by the lead- 
ing men in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ! 
But the other point which he asked hon. 
Members for Ireland to consider was 
this—that they were in London and not 
in Dublin. They were not asked to 
erect a statue to Cromwell in Dublin. 
He would remind them that those who 
proposed this vote were Englishmen who 
wished to erect a statue to Cromwell in 
London. The Leader of the Opposition 
had said that he could not conceive why 
Cromwell should have a statue and 
Strafford not. The reason was, that 
Strafford was one of the vilest instru- 
ments of the tyranny of Charles fi, 


indulge in extremely interesting but | [Cheers and “Oh!”], while Cromwell 
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avenged liberty on Charles I. To him 
Cromwell was the embodiment of success- 
ful resistance to arbitrary power. [Cries 
of “Oh!” and “ Hear”), and though there 
might have been as great or greater 
rulers than Cromwell, yet he was, what 
they were not, as well as a man of genius, 
the greatest ruler which this nation had 
ever known. He could understand that 
in the present circumstances the Govern- 
ment would have been wiser not to bring 
this controversial Vote before the House, 
but having done so, it seemed a miserable 
thing to bring it in one day and 
back out of it two days later. He 
called upon every Member of this House 
who voted for the statue to Cromwell on 
Friday, to vote for it also on this 
occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, that as one of those instru- 
mental in raising this question, he should 
wish to say a word. He heartily con- 
gratulated the hon. Member for North 
Roscommon—as all Irishmen worthy of 
the name in every part of the world 
would do—for having brought this matter 
to a successful issue. He hoped that he 
should not be wanting in courtesy if he 
added that he thought it would have been 
more magnanimous and fair on the part 
of thehon. Member for Longford if he had 
left this matter in the hands of the hon. 
Gentleman who raised it. All Irishmen 
would join in the wonder expressed by 
the hon. Member for Longford at the 
Government ever thinking of putting 
up a statue to Oliver Cromwell. That 
wonder would be increased tenfold when 
they read the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary, who had been for the past three 
years in Ireland, who had twice occupied 
the position of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and who was still able 
to tell the House and the people of this 
country that he had not learnt with 
what loathing and horror the Irish nation 
regarded the memory and name of Oliver 
Cromwell. On Friday night the Chief 
Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer uttered a direct incitement 
to the excited Nationalists of Dublin 
to destroy a statue in that city. 
The right hon. Gentleman had put for- 
ward as a reason why Irish Members 
should not object to a statue of Cromwell, 
that there was a statue of William of 
Orange in Dublin. True, it was there, 
and an ugly one it was, but it was erected 
at a time when national feeling had no 
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power in the country, when the smallest 
minority in the country controlled even 
the municipality of Dublin; and it was 
unreasonable to say that the people of 
Ireland should look with favour upon a 
statue of Cromwell because they tolerated 
in the interest of the minority a dis- 
tasteful monument in a street of Dublin. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be 
lucky if, before he ceased to be Chief 
Secretary, he did not find himself prose- 
cuting some people who considered them- 
selves incited by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to make war upon this statue. 
The Chief Secretary said that Cromwell’s 
name was looked upon with reverence 
and admiration by intelligent and cul- 
tured people in every part of the world. 
It was true that, owing to our system 
of Government, the Irish people had 
been somewhat restricted in the matter 
of culture, but nothing the Government 
could do could interfere with the intelli- 
gence of the Irish people, which was at 
least equal to that of the Treasury Bench 
at the present time. The Chief Secre- 
tary said the name of Cromwell was 
revered wherever the Queen’s English 
was spoken ; but wherever it was spoken 
there there were found Irishmen by 
whom the name of Cromwell was despised 
as much as it was admired by some 
Englishmen. As a man said in Ireland 
the other day, after supporting the Gov- 
ernment with a blind loyalty never 
equalled in the history of politics, all 
that the majority of Irish Members could 
take back to Ireland was a statue of 
Cromwell ; it was bad enough to have 
nothing, but that was worse than nothing. 
Every Irish newspaper had condemned 
this proposal — including Conservative 
journals and Nationalist of every shade ; 
and to carry it would be to put on the 
Irish people an insult which would be 
intolerable. Where was this statue-erect- 
ing toend? By-and-by he supposed that 
a proposal would be made that every 
person with Royal blood in their veins 
should have a statue, and on the Esti- 
mates they would find an item of £500 
sterling to erect a statue to the last of 
the Plantagenets. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: It cannot be denied that 
we have had an interesting and enter- 
taining evening. Ata quarter-past One 
in the morning I suggested to the House 
that the subject might drop. This is 
one of those occasions on which I 
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remember Lord Palmerston’s saying in 
this House it is desirable there should 
be considerable unanimity. When you 
are erecting a national monument you 
should have pretty general assent, and 
as it is obvious that there is not that 
general assent we should defeat the 
whole object we have in view if we 
attempted to press the matter on the 
attention of the House. I confess the 
same ignorance which my right hon. 
Friend has admitted. I was not aware 
we were treading on the smouldering 
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Oliver Cromwell as some hon. Members 
appeared to suppose. This Vote had 
already been passed by a considerable 
majority in Committee, and now they 
were asked by Her Majesty’s Government 
to stultify themselves by rescinding their 
previous Resolution. It was his inten- 
tion, and he believed that there were a 
considerable number of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House who took the 





same view of the matter as he did, to 


ashes of -these treacherous fires. Now | back up the original intention of the 
they have burst forth it seems to me| Government, and to give the latter an 
that the best thing that we can do in| opportunity of showing in the Division 
the interests of the House is to ex-| Lobby that their original intention was 
tinguish them as soon as we can. It is|the one dearest to their hearts. He 
a reasonable and sensible course. I | quite agreed with what the right hon. 
sympathise with the sentiment so well | Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
expressed by the hon. Member for East |land had said—namely, that as far as 
Worcestershire. I doubt very much | Oliver Cromwell was concerned the Gov- 
whether by securing a considerable vote |ernment did not know much about 
against Oliver Cromwell ‘he would|Ireland. He quite sympathised with 
attain the object he has at heart. | hon. Members below the Gangway, be- 
Therefore I cannot agree in the course | cause he knew that with them, at all 
he seems to favour. Oliver Cromwell | events, Oliver Cromwell was not popular. 
is—like Mary Queen of Scots or Mary | The hon. Member who had seconded the 
Tudor—an historical character upon | Amendment had associated himself with 
whom a great number of people hold | those people whom he said Oliver Crom- 
different opinions. As a great conflict | well had persecuted because he held the 
of opinion has been raised it would be|same views with regard to the resist- 
wasting the time and the temper of|ance to English rule that they did. 
the House of Commons if the matter | Perhaps if he held the same views on 
were pressed beyond the point which | that subject that the hon. Member did 
we have already attained. I do not | he should have adopted a similar course 
regard it as a matter of first-rate im-| to what the hon. Gentleman had done. 


portance, and so strong a feeling has 
been expressed by the Members from 
Ireland and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that I think it is the duty of the 


He shared the astonishment of the hon. 
Member that the Government should 
have thought of bringing such a Vote 
forward. The right hon. Gentleman the 








Government to say they will not press|Chancellor of ths Exchequer had said 
this proposition, and therefore, when | that no Vote had ever been brought for- 
the Motion is put that this Vote; ward in the House of Commons that 
be reduced by the sum appointed for|could give more pleasure to the Non- 
the statue, we shall not oppose it.|conformists than this one, and it had 
If the Government has misinterpreted |evidently been a question with the 
the feeling of the House they must take |Government whether they should give 
the responsibility for it and bear the | way to the opinion of the English Non- 
blame. They acknowledged that the |conformists or whether they should give 
Vote was one that it certainly would | way to the orders of their masters from 
not be wise to press, reserving all our | Ireland. Whether such a course would 
own opinions with reference to the cha-| succeed in the country or not was 
racter of the man to whom we desired | another question—and it had certainly 
to do honour. Under these civeuin: | uot succeeded at Inverness. Before he 
stances, when the question that the | sat down he should like to say that he 
Vote shall be reduced is put from the | was no new convert to the idea of erect- 
chair, we shall not oppose the Motion. | ing a statue to Oliver Cromwell, but, on 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON said, that | the other hand, he did not know why 
it was not so easy to lay the ghost of | the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer had so suddenly de- 
veloped this admiration for that distin- 
guished character, who, at all events, 
if reports were true, was not greatly 
in favour of a _ Local Veto Bill. 
He had always had a great admiration 
for a man whom he looked upon as one 
of the most distinguished rulers that 
ever governed this country. As an 
Trishman, he admired Oliver Cromwell. 
{“Oh, oh!”] He did not admire the 
severity he used in Ireland, and he was 
certainly opposed to some of his methods. 
Oliver Cromwell came to Ireland in the 
years after the massacres of 1641, mas- 
sacres which nothing short of a great 
vengeance could have satisfied. In those 
massacres between 40,000 and 50,000 
Trish Protestant men, women, and 
children were killed, and under the cir- 
cumstances they must excuse some of 
the severities of Oliver Cromwell. One 
thing that Cromwell] did for Ireland was 
to revive her trade, and they found that 
shortly after he came to Ireland, so 
prosperous had she become that English 
landowners proposed protective measures 
to prevent the competition of Ireland in 
the English markets. He absolutely 
differed from the opinions expressed by 
his right hon. Friend below him ; he 
believed that Oliver Cromwell did make 
the Navy of England, which he found in 
a helpless state. He made Great Britain 
what she had not been before, and made 
her respected among the nations of the 
world. The man who so distinguished 
himself deserved a statue. Oliver 
Cromwell rendered the Revolution of 
1686 not only possible but inevitable, 
and founded the liberty which we en- 
joyed. He felt it his duty to Divide 
the House in order to show that he, at 
any rate, as an Irishman, was not 
ashamed—{‘* Oh, oh !”|—nor afraid to 
state that, apart from some unfortunate 
circumstances in his history, he looked 
upon Oliver Cromwell on the whole as 
one of the greatest, finest, and noblest 
English rulers that they had ever seen 
in this country. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, that he voted with the 
Government in Committee on Friday 
night for the statue, and he thought 
it most unfortunate and _ discredit- 
able that the Government had been 
led to desert their supporters on 
this question. If the Government 
would stick to their principles with 
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half the tenacity they stuck to office 
they would be far more respected. He 
voted for the statue because he held, as 
had been stated over and over again by 
other hon. Members, that Cromwell 
was a great Englishman. It was 
because he felt that the Conservative 
Party was now the only depository of 
the liberties Cromwell did so much to 
develop, and because that Party had a 
monopoly of the Imperial foreign policy 
of which he was the greatest exponent, 
that, as a Conservative, he felt himself 
free to vote for the statue. 

Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) said, 
this was one of the most interesting 
questions that had engaged the attention 
of the House during the Session—a 
question in which most of them were 
personally interested, and one on which 
many hon. Members were well qualified 
to speak. The matter was one, there- 
fore, which ought to be fairly discussed. 
He confessed he was surprised at the 
ferocious rhetoric of hon. Members from 
Ireland, because the question was not 
an Irish one, but one as to whether 
Cromwell was really a great man and a 
great ruler, and whether they should 
erect a statue to a public character. 
The question of the morals of that 
character had nothing to do with the 
matter of a statue. It was enough for 
them, as Englishmen and Scotchmen, to 
know that Cromwell was Lord Protector 
of these realms, and that for very many 
Sundays—and here he should have the 
sympathy of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight—was prayed for 
in Church by the Established clergy. 
Cromwell was our established head—our 
head of the Church and of the State, 
and, as some Members of the Opposition 
had acknowledged over and _ over 
again, he was a great and distin- 
guished man. He vigorously repre- 
sented the country abroad ; ambassadors 
trembled at his frown; there were 
documents still in existence signed with 
his nervous handwriting as Oliver P., 
and that certainly meant quite as much 
as Charles R. The whole of our public 
statues were erected in our midst for the 
edification of intelligent foreigners and 
intelligent children. He was not aware 
that any grown man in the country took 
any particular interest in any of the 
statues which adorned theirsurroundings ; 
but what would their children say—what 
would the intelligent foreigner say if they 
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found that there was no tangible record 
of one of our greatest men, whose name 
and fame he had studied and was well 
acquainted with? The question was not 
at all one of Cromwell’s behaviour in 
Ireland. He treated the inhabitants of 
Drogheda as they would have treated 
him and his followers. When a statue 
was raised to the memory of any man in 
recognition of any particular act or 
career, they always found it recorded on 
the pedestal, generally the prettiest part 
of the statue. He was looking at one 
that day erected on the Embankment to 
a man named Raikes, and if anyone 
wanted to know why it was erected, he 
would find on the pedestal that it was 
because he introduced Sunday Schools. 
Statues also had been erected to the 
memory of Jenner, and there again the 
reason was given on the pedestal—that 
this man introduced vaccination. He 
could understand that anyone who 
objected to vaccination or to Sunday 
schools, would object to such statues ; 
but men of great public position and 
of great public character were not 
subjected to microscopic criticism on 
other matters than their public acts. 
Would any Englishman or Scotchman 
deny that Cromwell pre-eminently shone? 
Never mind his misdeeds. The question 
was, whether the historical records of 
this country would be complete without 
some honour were done to him? He 
dismissed from his mind the suggestion 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers did not 
know of the unpopularity of Cromwell’s 
memory in Ireland. No educated man 
could be ignorant of that fact. It might, | 
perhaps, have been a foolish thing for the | 
Government to bring this question for- 
ward ; but he thought it would be a! 
disgrace to the character of the House | 
if they did not, all of them, take the’ 
opportunity of div iding upon it. 

*Mr. W. RATHBONE (Carnarvon- | 
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under Charles IT.and James IT. [“ Oh! ”] 
He considered that true greatness did 
not consist in using power to crush 
out the liberties of their country and 
corrupt its inhabitants. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.), whose rising was greeted with loud 
and prolonged cries of “ Divide!” 
said, he wished to interpose for only a 
very few minutes betwixt the House and 
the Division ; but he could not let go un- 
challenged the peculiarly unfair and unjust 
sneer of the hon. Member for West Fife 
(Mr. Birrell) at the clergy of the Church 
of England, more particularly as it was 
made whilst there was an attack being 
levelled against that Church by means of 
the Established Church (Wales) Bill. 
The hon. Member said that the clergy of 
the Church had, during the time of the 
Commonwealth, prayed for the Protector, 
and, therefore, he was entitled to a monu- 
ment ; and the hon. Member had inferred 
that they acted merely as time-servers. 
He, however, totally forgot to add the 
historical fact that at that time hundreds 
of clergymen of the National Church 
threw up their livings, being in conse- 
quence reduced to a state of poverty, and 
did so rather than take the oath of 
allegiance to the Protector. It was a 
remarkable thing that at the present 
time the Government of the day should 
ask Parliament to pass a Vote for a 
statue to Cromwell, when it was recol- 
lected that for the last three years of his 
life Cromwell was doing everything in 





his power to reconstitute the House of 
Lords, and to abolish Representative 
Government i in this country. Amongst 
‘other things which hon. Members for 
| Irish constituencies, supporting the 
Ministerial Party, probably objected to 
in Cromwell was, that when he allowed 
| Parliament to sit at all at Westminster, 
which was not often during his rule, it 








shire, Arfon), as one of the oldest was essentially a Unionist Parliament, 
Members of the House, thought he might and contained representatives from both 
say a few serious words. He regretted Treland and Scotland, but only in the 
to hear one of the parts of the Chief) proportion of 400 from England, and 30 
Secretary’s speech, when he said that) from Ireland and Scotland respectively. 
Cromweil had raised the greatness of this It was said that Cromwell’s Parliament 
country in foreign lands to the highest | had, or was intended to have, represen- 
pitch. So did Napoleon Buonaparte. | ‘tatives in it from the British Colonies, 
Both used their power to crush out/|or, as they were then called, the British 
liberty, and degraded their countrymen. | “ Plantations.” As hon. Members were 
Cromwell prepared the way for the | impatient for a Division, he would not 
degrading reigns of the Stuarts, and| occupy the time of the House further 
England was never more corrupt than! than to say that the Government had, 
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according to their own confession, appar- 
ently blundered into this mess—they 
had brought forward the Vote to provide 
funds to erect a statue to Cromwell 
without thought, and had abandoned the 
proposal without courage. 


The House divided : — Ayes, 
Noes, 220.—(Division List No. 130.) 


83 ; 


Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
University) said, he wished to call at- 
tention to another question raised on 
Friday night—namely, the question of 
the official residences connected with the 
House of Lords. He might remind the 
House that only last year they obtained, 
after communications of a friendly 
character with the authorities of the 
House of Lords, the concession of a 
considerable number of rooms, of which 
the House of Commons was now in the 
enjoyment. He wished specially to refer 
to one of the officials of the House of 
Lords, with regard to whom statements 
were made, and to set right a misappre- | 
hension created in the House with refer- 
ence to him—he meant Black Rod. It 
was stated by an hon. Member—he 
thought the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton—that Black Rod occupied 35 rooms, 
that it was a monstrous thing that 35 
rooms should be occupied, that Black 
Rod shut up his rooms, and had not 
lived there for three or four years; and 
it was asked whether it was true that 
during the absence of Black Rod in the 
last three years the rooms had been sub- 
let. The facts furnished to him showed 
that the size of Black Rod’s House was 
exactly the same as that of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms—33 rooms—that there were 
three public rooms and 11 available 
bedrooms for family and _ servants. 
Black Rod had been in constant occupa- 
tion of his house during the whole 
tenure of his office, and he had lived in 
in it continuously with his family, and 
had no other home. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, the statement that Black 
Rod had at his disposal 35 rooms was 
founded on a Return by a Committee of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
member. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not question the accuracy of the 
Return, and, therefore, they were 
bound to accept the statement as correct. 


{17 June 1895} 





As to the other point, whether the pre- 
mises were sublet, he contended that it 
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was not unreasonable in the circum- 
stances such a question should be asked, 
seeing Black Rod had not been able to 
perform the duties for two years. The 
real reason why the question was raised 
was to secure, in the event of any change 
taking place in the office of Black Rod, 
that more accommodation should be 
placed at the disposal of Members of this 
House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that 
during the whole evening the Conserva- 
tive Benches were entirely empty, there 
not being more than seven or eight 
Members present ; and if the House of 
Lords were attacked in this way hon. 
Members had themselves to blame. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, it 
was very much to be regretted the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given notice of 
his intention to bring this matter for- 
word at Twoin the morning. He re- 
gretted the illness of Black Rod; but, 
seeing he had not discharged his duties for 
two years, surely it was his duty to resign 
and give up the rooms and his £2,000 a 
year to officials who would do the work. 
They wanted to know what he did with 
all these bedrooms and other rooms. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works could give them 
no information or help in the matter, 
which he stated was not under his 
control. The Committee in the result 
decided that they would obtain posses- 
sion of these rooms, and he hoped the 
House would uphold the decision of the 
Committee. 


Mr. D. PLUNKET said, he could 
only speak again by the indulgence of 
the House. He asked to be permitted 
to say that he was present during the 
earlier part of the evening on which this 
Debate took place, and if he had had the 
smallest idea that this particular matter 
was to be raised he should have made 
an endeavour to be present. He was 
absent because he had to fulfil a long- 
standing engagement, and this was the 
first opportunity he had had of giving 
the House the information which came 
into his possession a short time ago. 

*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) understood that during his 
absence the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Dublin University had 
challenged the‘accuracy of.the figures he 
(Mr. Cremer) quoted in the recent 


Revenue Estimates. 
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Debate which took place in Committee 
of Supply on this question. 

Mr. PLUNKET remarked that that 
was not so. What he did was to explain 
that a great number of these rooms were 
not really rooms in the strict sense of the 
word, but were sculleries and so on, and 
that the bedrooms were not more than 
enough for the accommodation of the 
household of the person who held the 
position in question. 

*Mr. CREMER was sorry that he was 
for the moment absent from the House 
when the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had given him no notice, again raised 
this very important question. He 
ventured to say, with all respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the figures 
he (Mr. Cremer) quoted to the Com- 
mittee on a previous occasion, were 
absolutely correct. When the return 
was submitted in manuscript to the 
Committee which considered the ques- 
tion of the accommodation in the House, 
he adopted the precaution of making a 
copy of it, and he repeated what he 
said the other night—that when that 
return reached them in the printed 
form, the mumber of rooms which, in the 
manuscript were given as 315, had been 
boiled down to 280 and the number of 
rooms at the disposal of the Speaker, 
instead of being 60 as originally was 
stated, were represented in the printed 
return as 50. Whether this alteration 
was made by somebody who was ashamed 
of the scandalous state of affairs the 
Report to the Committee brought to 
light he was unable to state, but the fact 
remained that while the number of rooms 
at the disposal of the Speaker was cor- 
rectly given in the manuscript return, 
this number had been reduced or 
falsified in the printed form. It was 
because he considered it a scandalous 
state of affairs that 315 rooms should be 
placed at the disposal of officials, whilst 
Members of the House found it difficult 
even to get a room in which to receive 
deputations, that he moved the reduction 
of the Vote on Friday night. The rooms 
at the disposal of the Under Secretaries 
were also ill situated and altogether 
unsuitable for their purposes, and in face 
of such a state of affairs, and having 
regard to the large number of rooms 
available for officials, he considered hon. 
Members were perfectly justified in mak- 
ing the protest they made on Friday last. 


Mr, W, R, Cremer. 


{COMMONS} 








Idiots Bill. 


He did not think that even Members on 
the Treasury Bench were sorry they had 
made their protest, and that the Amend- 
ment had been carried. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said 
his hon. Friend had given the House 
to understand that a certain written 
return was presented to the Committee, 
which was subsequently withdrawn, 
and a printed return substituted, which 
differed from the written one, and 
his hon. Friend suggested that this 
was done for the purpose of misleading 
the Committee. His hon. Friend 
was altogether wrong. The Officers of 
the Board of Works were asked to make 
out a table showing the number of rooms 
occupied by Officers of the Houses of 
Parliament. In the written return, 
many closets and other spaces in 
the building were inserted as rooms, 
which were not rooms; and, as in 
his opinion the return was calculated 
to give the House a misleading idea of 
the number of rooms occupied by officers, 
he directed that the second, or printed 
return, which gave only the actual rooms 
in occupation, should be issued. 

*Mr. CREMER said there were no 
closets mentioned in the first return. 


Resolution as amended, agreed to. 


The other Resolutions adopted in Com- 
mittee of Supply were agreed to. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR IDIOTS (EXEMP- 
TION FROM RATES) BILL. 


Order for second reading read. 


*Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, N.E., 
Harwich) said, that in view of the hostile 
action of those who represented the Local 
Government Board in the House, hecould 
not hope to carry the Bill further this 
Session. He desired to say, however, that 
the excessiverating to which these institu- 
tions had been recently subjected was the 
cause of the introduction of the Bill, 
and until that great injustice was 
removed, the friends of the institutions 
would not rest satisfied. He moved 
that the Order be discharged and the 
Bill withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
past Two of the clock, 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 18th June 1895. 


CHITRAL. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary for 
India a question of which I have given 
him private notice, namely, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to lay on 
the Table any papers relating to Chitral, 
and, if so, what papers, and when ? 

*ToE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Reay) : Her 
Majesty’s Government are not at present 
in a position to make any statement on 
the subject of the noble Marquess’s 
question or to lay any papers on the 
Table. 

THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
Is my noble Friend able to tell us whe- 
ther we shall have an opportunity of 
discussing the question before any final 
decision is arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

*Lorp REAY : I am not prepared to 
answer my noble Friend’s question with- 
out notice. 

THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
In consequence of the answer I have just 
received, I beg to give notice that on an 
early day I shall call attention to the 
situation in Chitral and ask whether an 
opportunity will be given to the House 
to consider any papers there may be on 
the subject before any decision is arrived 
at by Her Majesty’s Government. 





TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 





(Amendment) Bill, 1366 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- 
_ .MENT INTO COURT) BILL.—[x.1.] 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


IncLosurE (Upton Sr. LEonaRDS) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Brought from Commons ; Read 1°; 
to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 155.) 


WatTeER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[H.L. ] 


Tramways ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) Bitt.—[H.1.] 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and Bills to be read 3* on 
Thursday next. 





SHORT TITLES BILL—[u.1.] 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES (CON- 
SOLIDATION) BILL.--[x.1.] 

Read 2* (according to Order), and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Statute 
Law Revision and Consolidation Bills ; 
and a Message ordered to be sent to the 
Commons to acquaint them therewith. 


NATURALISATION (RESIDENCE 
ABROAD) BILL.—[a.1.] 
Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


Draft Regulations for 1895: Laid | MUSEUMS AND GYMNASIUMS (AMEND- 


before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


EXTRADITION BILL.—[u.1.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 


MENT) BILL. 
The House having gone into Commit- 


itee on this Bill, on the Motion of the 
| Earl of Meatu, 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 


mittee without Amendment, and to be|said: I would appeal to the Prime 


read 3* on Friday next. 


MORTGAGEES’ COSTS BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 156.) 


VOL. XXXTV. [rourtH sERtEs. | 





| Minister to procure the adjournment of 
| this Bill in order that we may hear the 
| wisdom concealed in the breast of the 
inoble Lord attached to the Court 


by 
whom these matters are considered. I 
hope so important a Bill will not pass 


'without some consideration on the part 


of Her Majestv’s Government. Nothing 
30 
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could be more desirable than that every- 
body should enjoy a gymnasium and a 
winter garden, but when they are to be 
paid for by the ratepayers in the most 
heavily-rated city in the world, I think 
some consideration is necessary before 
we proceed further. There are also 
some considerations in connection with 
the Bill relating to the privileges of the 
House of Commons, but we may, per- 
haps, leave that body to take care of 
themselves. I should, however, like to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are ready to accept the principle 
of the Bill. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT (the Earl 
of Rosesery): As regards the principle 
whether winter gardens are to be pro- 
vided for everybody out of the rates, 
that seems to be a matter of opinion 
with the ratepayers themselves. I think, 
however, that the noble Earl will agree 
with me that there is great inconveni- 
ence in originating in this House a Bill 
which deals, as this one does, so largely 
with financial matters. 


THE Marquess oF SALISBURY : I 
did not raise that. I said the House 
of Commons was able to take care of 
itself. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: The 
financial question is, after all, the one 
which underlies both the points the noble 
Marquess has dwelt upon. I do see very 
great inconvenience in originating Bills 
of this kind in this House because it 
might lead to proceedings we should all 
deplore. If the noble Earl wishes to 
proceed with the Bill, he would have to 
print all the clauses which relate to 
financial matters in italics, and that 
would entail more than half the Bill 
being printed in italics and sent down 
in that form for the consideration of the 
other House, and I am afraid they 
would not be disposed to favour it in 
that form. It is not for Her Majesty’s 
Government to oppose that course, but I 
would humbly suggest that it is not a 
course which is likely to end in the 
success of the Bill; and the noble Earl 
would probably be wiser if he got a 
Member of the House of Commons to 
introduce it in that House. Whatever 


its chances of success may be in the 
present congested state of business in 
the House of Commons, they would be 
retarded and impaired by the Bill being 


Marquess of Salisbury. 


Vieseums and Gymnasiums {TORDS} 








(Amendment) Bill. 
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dealt with in this House when it touches 
so large a question as the application of 
the rates. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that other Bills dealing with the rates 
had been introduced in their Lordships’ 
House. The Lord Chancellor had nowa 
Bill before the House which provided 
that asylums for inebriates might be 
built out of the rates. That was also a 
proposition which would have to be put 
into italics. There might be other good 
reasons for not acceding to the proposal 
of the noble Earl, and possibly their 
Lordships might be of opinion that 
museums and gymnasiums should not be 
provided out of the rates; but as re- 
garded the mere question of form, he 
thought it was a perfectly competent and 
quite a usual course to introduce the Bill 
in their Lordships’ House. 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErRScHELL): I do not think it can be 
said that the Bill is out of order in 
the form in which it stands. It is 
perfectly true that in money Bills 
there are frequently one or more provi- 
sions which require to be printed in 
italics, but the peculiarity of this Bill 
is that the whole of it depends so much 
on the privileged clauses. Its object 
really is to enable something to be done 
by a payment out of the rates. That 
being so the question is whether it is 
worth while going on with it in this 
House. 

THe Eart or MEATH said that, 
after the remarks of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government and of the 
Lord Chancellor, he, of course, felt 
bound to do what they thought right. 
At the same time it appeared to him 
that if the Lower House did not object 
to these clauses, and the officials informed 
him that that was the case, it was rather 
going out of their way to stand up for 
the privileges of the other House in this 
matter. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I thought 
we had made it clear that we do not 
think the privileges of the other House 
are touched ; but, as a matter of fact, as 
three-fifths of the Bill will have to be 
printed in italics it will not appear in a 
form that will recommend it to their 
consideration. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: If 
the money clauses are all put into italics 




















—that is, nominally struck out of the 
Bill—it will then come down to a mere 
assertion that— 


“qa winter garden means any garden under 
cover, of a size and design to allow persons to 
sit and walk about within it.”’ 


THe Eart oF ROSEBERY : That is 
not a proposition we should wish to con- 
trovert. 


House resumed, and the proceedings 
on the Bill were suspended. 


MIDWIVES REGISTRATION BILL. 


On the Motion to go into Committee 
on this Bill, 


*Lorp BALFOUR said, that as to the 
course the House should pursue in regard 
to this Bill on the occasion of the Second 
Reading after what fell from the noble 
Lord who represented the Privy Council, 
it was clear that whilst there were some 
points in the Bill which might lead to 
controversy, there was an inclination to 
accept its chief proposals. At the same 
time it was intimated that certain clauses 
would have to be changed in form. He 
had since had an interview with the 
noble Lord opposite on the subject ; and 
the result of that interview was, that 
certain Amendments had been prepared, 
it being the wish of the Privy Council 
that they should be introduced into the 
Bill. Nearly all these Amendments were 
concerned with matters of form. The 
course which he suggested should be 
taken now was that the Bill should becom- 
mitted pro formd, so that these Amend- 
ments might be inserted, and that after- 
wards the Bill should be recommitted from 
subsequent circumstances. Points, which 
were matters of substance rather than of 
form, could then be debated in Committee 
of the whole House, unencumbered by 
details which might obscure the merits 
of the questions upon which discussion 
was desirable. 


Lorp PLAYFAITR said, that the Gov- 
ernment were prepared to consent to the 
course suggested by the noble Lord. The 
Amendments to be introduced that after- 
noon had been drawn up by agreement 
between the Privy Council and the noble 
Lord. At a subsequent Stage, it would 
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I move that the House resume. 





Wife's Sister Bill. 1370 


probably be necessary to propose Amend- 
ments, which might not meet with equal 
approval from the promoters of the 
measure. 


The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, which passed 
through Committee without Amend- 
ments. 


- On the Report, 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved that the 
Amendments standing in his name be 


inserted. 
Motion agreed to. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR next moved that 
the Bill be recommitted to a Committee 
of the whole House. 


Motion agreed to. 


MIDWIVES REGISTRATION BILL. 
[x.1.] 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill Reported without Amend- 
ment; Amendments made; and Bill 
recommitted to a Committee of the 
whole House on Friday, the 28th instant. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. —[1.1.] 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 

Lorp BALFOUR gave notice, on be- 
half of Viscount Cross, that, on the 
Second Reading of the Bill for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, he 
would move its rejection. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter-past Ten.o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 18th June 1896. 





Mr. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table (Sir Reginald Palgrave) in- 
formed the House of the unavoidable 


absence of Mr. SPEAKER, owing to 
indisposition :— 

Whereupon— 

THe DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. 


MELLoR) proceeded to the Table, and 
after Prayers, took the Chair, pursuant 
to the Standing Order. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Minirary Lanps ProvisionaAL ORDER 


[No. 2]. 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Secretary of State under the Military 
Lands Act, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Secretary Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Woodall. 


Ordered—That Standing Order 193a 
be suspended, and that the Bill be read | 
the first time.—( Mr. Woodall. ) 


{COMMONS} 
ARMY 





in Suffolk. 1372 


(PAY, NON-EFFECTIVE PAY, 
AND ALLOWANCES. 

Copy presented, of List of Exceptions 
to the Army Regulations sanctioned 
during the year ended 31st March 1895 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (MILITIA). 


Copy presented, of Further Regula- 
tions relating to the Militia [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 


Return presented, relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 103, of Session 1894) [Address 14th 
May ; Mr. George Ruselth to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENCES, 1894-95. 
Return ordered, 


“of the amount received in respect of each 
Administrative County and County Borough in 
England and Wales for Local Taxation Licence 
Dutics and Penalties, under the Act 51 and 52 
Vic. c. 41, in the year ended the 31st day of 
March, 1895.”—/(Sir Walter Foster.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 308. | 





| 
QUESTIONS. 


Bill presented accordingly, and ol 


the first time; 
[Bill 316.] 


and to be printed. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Orpers [ No. 20]. 


Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to Bridgwater and Keighley, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and Sir Walter Foster. 


Ordered—That Standing Order 193) 
be suspended, and that the Bill be read | 
the first time.—(Sir Walter Foster.) 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 
the first time ; Referred to the Exami- 
ners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [Bill 317.] 


| REPORT ON AGRICULTURE IN 


SUFFOLK. 
| Sr CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
| (Ipswich) : I beg to ask the President 


of the Local Government Board, whether 
‘he is aware that the Report of Mr. 
Wilson Fox, on Agriculture in Suffolk, 
presented to Parliament on May 22, 
and not yet delivered to Members of 
this House, has received wide circulation 
and been the subject of comment in the 
Press ; and, whether he proposes to take 
any steps to prevent premature and 
_ improper publication in similar circum- 
| stances in the future ? 


| THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mk. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
Report of Mr. Fox was presented in 

| print to the House on May 22, and then 
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became public property. It was open to 
any Member to make extracts from it. 
The Report has now been circulated. 


Civil Service 


REFUSAL 'TO CELEBRATE A 
MARRIAGE. 


Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that the 
rector of Clifton, Beds, after having 
proclaimed the banns of marriage be- 
tween Mr. Thomas and Miss Alcock, 
and after the date of the marriage had 
been fixed and the other arrangements 
made, declined to allow the marriage to 
proceed on the ground that the lady had 
not been baptized, with the result that 
the marriage had to be celebrated at a 
Nonconformist place of worshipin another 
parish ; whether the rector had any legal 
warrant for such procedure; and whether 
any steps can be taken to prevent its 
repetition ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitn, Fife, E.) : The facts appear 
to be as stated in the question. As far 
as I am aware, a clergyman is not au- 
thorised, either by the common law or 
by the canons of the Church, to refuse 
to perform the ceremony of marriage on 
the ground that one or both of the 
parties have not been baptized. If this 
be so, it follows the action of the rector 
was without any legal warrant. I have 
no jurisdiction in such a matter, but I 


{18 June 1895} 
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Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham) : 
Since the second Report of the Ridley 
Commission, 15 Second Division Clerks 
have been recommended by heads of 
Departments for appointment to fill 
vacancies in the Upper Division of their 
respective departments. Jn every case 
the Treasury has given its sanction. 
Any assurance given on the part of the 
Government has thus been fully carried 
out, and there is no intention of changing 
the existing practice. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman found 
that all the Departments were agreed 
in carrying out that recommendation 
without exception ? 


Sir J. HIBBERT said that, as far as 
heknew, the matter was fairly considered. 
Of course, he could not say off-hand 
whether every Department did so, but 
he knew that the recommendations had 
been fairly carried out. 


Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies—(1) if he will 
explain why it is considered necessary to 
maintain in the Colonial Office so large a 
a proportion of First Division clerks of 
the highest grade recruited solely by 
open competition : (2) whether any pro- 
motions of Second Division clerks to the 
First Division have been made in the De- 
partment under the Order in Council of 
12th February 1876; and, if not, whe- 
ther there have been no clerks in the 
Second Division worthy of such promo- 


do not doubt that the law provides | tion ; and (3) whether he: will consider 


adequate remedies. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKS. 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he will ascertain from 
the heads of the various Departments 
how many Second Division Clerks now 
in the service have been recommended 
for promotion to the First Division ; 
and whether, having regard to several 
previous assurances given in the House 
of Commons that the Treasury are 
willing to promote to the First Division, 
he will take steps to bring this about in 
the aforenamed cases before any further 
appointments are made from outside ? 





the propriety of introducing into the 
| Department the class of officers known 
as the New Higher Division of the Play- 
fair Scheme, to which the most deserving 
of the Second Division clerks might be 
promoted ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. Sypney Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The Royal 
Commissioners on Civil Establishments, 
in the 12th paragraph of their second 
Report, say :— 


‘« There are Departments, such as the Trea- 
sury, the offices of the Secretary of State, and 
some of the other principal offices, in which it is 
clearly necessary to have a larger proportion 
than in others of men of more liberal culture, in 
order to discharge satisfactorily the consultative 
and deliberative work of those offices.’’ 
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Since 1870, when open competition was 
introduced, the business of the Colonial 
Office has doubled, whilst the number of 
clerks of the higher establishment has 
been reduced from 23 to 21. With 
reference to the second part of the ques- 
tion, I must refer the hon. Member to 
the lengthy and exhaustive answer given 
by me in reply to a similar question in this 
House on December 5, 1893.. The facts 
remain as there stated, with the exception 
that in the meantime another Second 
Division clerk has been promoted to one 
of the special posts then referred to. The 
Secretary of State is not prepared to 
recommend the creation of an additional 
class of clerks in the Colonial Office. 


SASSOUN. 

Mr. THORNTON : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, what number of Armenian 
Christians suffered death at or near 
Sassoun in the several conflicts and 
alleged massacres which lately occurred 
in that portion of Asiatic Turkey ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The reports which have reached 
Her Majesty’s Government from different 
sources vary very considerably, and they 
are not at present in a position to make 
any statement on the subject. 

Mr. THORNTON asked the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether, 
having regard to the various rumours 
which were afloat as to these regrettable 
incidents he could state whether the num- 
ber of victims were to be numbered in 
hundreds or in thousands ? 

Sir E. GREY: The hon. Member has 
evidently had an opportunity of preparing 
his question, and I have not had an op- 
portunity of preparing my answer. Iam 
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| 


afraid, therefore, that I must ask him to | 


give notice of his question. 


COUNTY TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRA- 
TION AT CASTLE HOWARD. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether a publican living at Wel- 
burn obtained a special licence from the 
magistrates at Malton enabling him to 
sell drink in a large room near his house 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
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and Army Service. 


on the occasion of the County Temper- 
ance Demonstration at Castle Howard, 
closely adjoining this room ; and, if so, 
whether the Bench acted in accordance 
with law in the matter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : It is a fact than an 
“occasional licence” was granted. I am 
informed that great inconvenience had 
arisen on former occasions from the 
crowded state of the house and the diffi- 
culty experienced by the public in 
obtaining refreshments. The “ occa- 
sional licence” was granted only for the 
day, the application being supported by 
the Superintendent of the Police in the 
district, who confirmed the difficulty 
which had arisen on previous occasions 
in serving the public, owing to the 
smallness of the ordinary licensed pre- 
mises. The town is situated a mile out- 
side Castle Howard Park, and is the 


‘only town in the immediate neighbour- 


hood. I am not in a position to express 
any opinion as to whether all the form- 
alities required by the Licensing Acts in 
the case of the grant of an “ occasional 
licence ” were observed. 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS AND ARMY 
SERVICE. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the Postal Department 
still gives any special encouragement to 
telegraph messengers who may wish to 
serve for a few years in the Army and 
afterwards return to the postal service ; 
or whether it is the case that, since 
the abandonment of the “enlistment 
scheme,” a soldier who has been a tele- 
graph messenger enjoys no preference 
when, having passed to the Reserve, he 
seeks re-employment in the postal ser- 
vice ; and, whether it is the case that 


telegraph messengers are still drilled 


with arms? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The rule laid down in July 1891 is still 
in force. Should a telegraph messenger, 
after his messenger service, enlist and 
return to the Post Office with a good 
character at the expiration of his service 
with the colours he would be allowed to 
count half his Army service as Post 
Office service so as to entitle him to a 
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Visit of Italian 


higher starting pay. Telegraph mes- | 
sengers are still drilled with carbines | 


lent by the War Office, in physical and | (ford) : 
| State for the Home Department, whether 


other exercises. 
| 


| 
HOLYHEAD AND KINGSTOWN MAIL | 
SERVICE 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, whether, before undertaking on 
behalf of the Post Office to pay large 
sums of public money as a subsidy for 
the new mail service from Holyhead to 
Kingstown, he will make certain that 
there will be satisfactory third-class 
accommodation both on the new steamers 
themselves and on the trains which will 
be run in immediate connection with 
them ? 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: As I 
have frequently stated in reply to jues- 
tions, I did not feel warranted in making 
the conveyance of third-class passengers 
one of the conditions of the new service. 
I may, however, say that I asked the 
directors of the London and North 
Western Railway Company to give 
special consideration to the matter, and 
I regretted to find that they considered 
that they could not, having regard to 
the circumstances, undertake the con- 
veyance of third-class passengers by the 
Irish mail trains. I have every reason 
to hope that substantial improvement 
will be made in _ the _ second-class 
accommodation. 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will state when 
it is anticipated the new steamers for the 
mail contract between Kingstown and 
Holyhead will be completed ; if the con- 
tract with the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company has been now formally 
concluded ; and, if it contains a clause 
providing for the new service being 
entered on by any particular date ? 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I asked 
the company immediately on _ their 
acceptance of the terms agreed upon on 
what date they would be ready to com- 
mence the service, but I have only re- 
ceived their reply, which has not yet 
been considered, this morning. The 
contract could not, of course, be 
completed without this information, 
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PRISONS CLERICAL STAFF. 
Mr. CHARLES E. SHAW (Staf- 
I beg to ask the Secretary of 


|it is contrary to existing regulations that 
the clerical staff of Her Majesty's 
prisons in the country should enjoy the 
benefits of Bank Holidays in common 
with nearly all Departments of the Civil 
Service, including the Prison Depart- 
ment of the Home Office ; if not, will he 
secure that privilege to the clerical staff 
of Her Majesty’s prison at Stafford ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : The nature of the 
employment of the clerical staff is such 
as to prevent it being possible that they 
should enjoy the benefits of Bank 
Holidays without a large additional ex- 
penditure for extra officers beingincurred, 
and I fear that I am not at present 
prepared to ask for this additional 
expenditure. 


CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES IN 
CHINA. 


Mr. J. A. JACOBY (Derbyshire, 
Mid) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, (1) whether 
he is aware that the Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce is taking action with the view 
of securing for France additional Con- 
sular representation in China ; and, (2) if 
Her Majesty’s Government will, in the 
interests of British commerce, take 
immediate steps to appoint Consuls at 
the ports in China which will be opened 
to Foreign trade under the Treaty 
between China and Japan ? 

*Sir E. GREY: A _ Report to the 
effect of the first paragraph has reached 
Her Majesty's Government. The ap- 
pointment of Consuls at the ports in 
China which will be open to foreign 
trade under the Treaty between China 
and Japan is receiving proper considera- 
tion, but it would be useless to make 
such appointments until the ports are 
opened 


VISIT OF ITALIAN SQUADRON 'TO 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Mr. E.T. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the Italian Squadron 
now attending the opening of the Baltic 
Canal will, on its way back, visit Ports- 
mouth officially ; if so, can he state what 
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arrangements are to be made by, and at | 
the cost of, the Admiralty, to ensure a | 
reception to the officers and men such as, | 
and similar to, that accorded last year 
to the Mediterranean Fleet when at} 
Spezzia ; and, will arrangements be made 
by which Members of both Houses of | 
Parliament can visit Portsmouth for the 
purpose of going over some of the Italian 
vessels, as well as some of the Channel 
Squadron ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Snurtte- 
worTH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
The Admiralty have received an official 
intimation of the visit of the Italian 
Fleet, which will arrive at Portsmouth | 
on Tuesday, July 9. Arrangements have 
been commenced for giving a cordial 
reception to the officers and men. An' 
opportunity will also be afforded for 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
to visit some of the. Italian ships at 
Spithead on Saturday, July 13, and at 
the same time to see something of the 
work in progress at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. I fear that time may scarcely 
permit a visit to individual ships of the 
Channel Fleet, which will also be lying 
at Spithead. 


ALDERSHOT CAMP. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether Brigade Surgeon 
Lieutenant Colonel Potter, Professor of 
Military Hygiene at the Army Medical 
School. at Netley, has, in accordance 
with instructions from the War Office, | 
reported on the water supply and) 
barracks at Aldershot ; and, if so, could | 
a copy of the Report be had ? | 

*ToeE SECRETARY or STATE ror) 
WAR (Mr. H. Campseri-BanNneRMAN, | 
Stirling Burghs) : The hon. Member for | 
Preston addressed to me a question | 
similar to this on 6th May, and I can 
only give my hon. Friend the same 
answer. 





LIGHT RAILWAYS ABROAD. 
Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon): | 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Foreign Office has obtained or collected 
any information in regard to State aid 
granted in foreign countries to light 


Mr. E. T. Gourley 
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railways ; and, if so, whether he could 


“ Ringarooma.” 


now communicate to the House the 
substance of such information, or at an 


early date lay the same upon the Table, 


or circulate a Memorandum containing 


| such information for the use of Members 


of this House ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The information has 
been obtained, and will very shortly be 
laid before Parliament. 


H.M.S. ‘* WARSPITE.” 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that the Queenstown 
guardship Warspite was last week sent 
across the Channel for overhauling in an 
English dockyard; and if he can say 
why these repairs were not executed at 
Haulbowline ? 

Sir U. KAYSHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Warspite has been ordered to Devon- 
port because certain of the defects which 
had to be repaired could not be dealt 
with at Haulbowline. But instructions 
were given that all the other defects 
were to be remedied at that yard. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, although a considerable addition 
has recently been made to the strength 
of the Royal Artillery, the number of 


‘vacancies to be filled at Woolwich 
/Academy has been reduced this June 
\from 60 to 40; and, if so, on what 


grounds ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The changes recently made in the 
Royal Artillery have only caused an 
increase of seven officers, and have, 
therefore, no bearing on the number of 
admissions to Woolwich, which have 
been reduced solely on account of 
the number of cadets passing out for 
commission being largely in excess of 
requirements. 


H.M.S. “ RINGAROOMA.” 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Cap 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, with regard to the case 
of Surgeon Lea, of H.M.S. Ringarooma, 
who, doubting the mental fitness of 
Captain Johnson for the command of the 
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ship, had him put on the sick list, 
whereupon the captain put the doctor 
under arrest, from which he was released 
almost at once by the senior naval officer 
of the port; what was the finding of 
the court-martial convened by Admiral 
Bridge to try Surgeon Lea ; whether he 
is aware that the court ruled they had 
not anything to do with the question of 
the captain’s health, and refused to 
hear evidence on the point of his medical 
fitness, and also refused Surgeon Lea’s 
offer to produce medical evidence ; 
whether telegrams and reports have 
been received at the Admiralty from 
Sydney, where the court-martial was 
held, and what decision has been come 
to on the question ; what length of ser- 
vice has Surgeon Lea had ; and whether 
it is a fact that his record is an 
untarnished one ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The minutes of the court-martial were 
received only this morning from the 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet. I am 
sure that the hon. Gentleman will 
be willing to postpone his question until 
the Board have had an _ opportunity 
of considering the papers, which are 
voluminous. 


JOHN CURTIN. 

Mr. JOHN E. REDMOND (Water- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he will now reconsider the case of John 
Curtin, one of the Irish prisoners at 
present in Portland Prison under sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life, of which 
he has already served 12 years; and, 
whether his health has suffered during 
his sentence ? 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley) asked whether it was not a fact 
that the evidence which was given in 
the case of Curtin was of a compara- 
tively slight character, whereas he re- 
ceived the same savage sentence as the 
alleged leader in this conspiracy ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not see how 
the latter question arises out of the 
question on the Paper. The prisoner in 
question was until recently in good 
health, but, as I stated the other day, 
he has developed symptoms of a serious 
character, which have led to his being 
placed in the hospital, where he has re- 
ceived, and is receiving, the most careful 
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attendance and advice. I have come to 
the conclusion that he is no longer fit for 
prison discipline, and as soon as proper 
arrangements can be made for his re- 
ception and care outside he will be 
released on licence. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any communication has 
been received from the Government of 
the United States relative to the 
boundary dispute with Venezuela; and, 
if so, what was the nature of that com- 
munication, and what answer has been 
returned ? 

*Stir E. GREY: In January last the 
United States Ambassador informed 
Lord Kimberley that his Government 
would gladly lend their good offices to 
bring about a settlement by means of 
arbitration of the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela with regard to 
the boundary of British Guiana. The 
present position of the matter was ex- 
plained to Mr. Bayard, and he was in- 
formed that Her Majesty’s Government 
had expressed their willingness to sub- 
mit the question, within certain limits, to 
arbitration, but that they could not 
agree to the more extensive reference on 
which the Venezuelan Government 
insisted. 


BRITISH BECHUANALAND. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT, 
Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies what native chiefs have peti- 
tioned against the annexation of British 
Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony ; and, 
whether he will state the main grounds 
of their petition ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
petitions are from Montsioa and Molala. 
I do not think it desirable to attempt to 
summarise the statements of the petitions, 
which are written in good English, and 
are identical in terms. The accuracy of 
some of these statements is impugned, 
and will require examination. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
would place the petitions in a form 
accessible to the Members of the House ; 
and whether the chiefs Montsioa and 
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Mankoroane—I understand these are 
chiefs referred to-—were the same chiefs 
who suffered so much in 1881 for their 
fidelity to Great Britain ? 

Mr. BUXTON said, he was afraid he 
could not answer in regard to Montsioa, 
but certainly Molala was not one of 
those who suffered. No doubt these 
petitions would be included in a Blue 
Book. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (Salford, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of the 
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(North Pacific) Bill. 


South Wales; and I am pleased to 
announce that I have this morning re- 
ceived, through the Agent General, a 
telegram from the Government of New 
| South Wales in these terms :— 


| ‘The Government receives with pleasure and 
| satisfaction the announcement of Lord Hampden 

as Governor of New South Wales; kindly 
|congratulate Lord Hampden on behalf of 
| Ministers.”’ 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
James Evan Bruce Baillie, esquire, 
|for the County of Inverness. 


large number of boiler explosions which | 
have lately occurred, causing great loss | 


of life and destruction of property, he 
will consider the desirability of intro- 
ducing a Bill making it compulsory on 
steam users to have their boilers duly 
inspected from time to time ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
oF TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): I have no certain information as 
to the number of boilers in use in the 
United Kingdom ; but assuming it to 


be between 150,000 and 200,000, the | 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SEAL FISHERIES (NORTH PACIFIC) 
BILL. 
Order read for resuming adjourned 
| Debate on Main Question [14th June], 
|** That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


Question again proposed. 


proportion of explosions is now as it. 


was in 1871, about one in 2,000 per 
annum. In 1871 the Select Committee 


on Boiler Explosions reported against | 


the introduction of any system of com- 


Debate resumed. 


_ Mr.R. W. HANBURY (Preston)said, 
| the Government knew that this Bill had to 





pulsory inspection, one of their reasons | pass through both Houses and receive 
being, that a great number of these ex-| the Royal Assent by July 1, and yet it 
plosions arise from causes independent was only introduced on June 10, and 
of, and apart from, anything that could | was placed so late on the Order Paper 
be prevented by periodical inspection. that it could not receive sufficient con- 
Having regard to this opinion expressed | sideration. This was a Bill of inter- 
by the Committee, and to the enormous | national importance, raising questions 
magnitude of the task which would be | affecting two important foreign countries 
thrown upon the State, were it to under-| with which we were brought into direct 
take the duty of periodically inspecting | relations. He thought they were 
all boilers, much consideration would be | entitled to more information in regard 
needed before introducing such a Bill as | to the attitude of Canada towards this 
my hon. Friend appears to contemplate. | question. The conditions were not the 

|same now as they were two years ago, 





THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he can confirm the statement that 
Lord Hampden has been appointed to 
the Governorship of New South Wales. 

Mr. BUXTON : Yes, Lord Hampden 
has been appointed Governor of New 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 





|for the agreement with Russia actually 
|ended on December 21, 1893 ; and they 
|were now asked to extend the Bill for 
another two years. He kad gathered 
from the statement of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs that 
he himself was in considerable doubt 
whether a fresh agreement had been 
made or not. The Government had 
actually thought it worth while to bring 
American relations within the purview 
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of this Bill; they were dealing with 
Russia on the one hand, in the 180th 
meridian of longitude, and with America 
on the other hand. The argument 
that, after all, tuey were merely carry- 
ing on an expiring Bill for another 
two years would not apply, because 
the circumstances were altered. With 
regard to the United States our 
seamen had received friendly treatment, 
treatment very different from that which 
they had received from Russia. When 
the vessels of our seamen had been seized 
by the Americans they had been taken 
to a recognised port, where a_ public 
hearing was given to the cases, and the 
cases decided according to the rules of 
evidence in open court. But the Russians 
acted very differently. He might refer 
to a notorious case in which two British 
vessels were seized by a Russian man-of- 
war, not in Russian territorial waters, 
but on the high seas, the British flag 
hauled down, and the crews treated 
under circumstances of great insult. The 
fact of the British flag being hauled 
down was mentioned in despatches and 
in evidence given before the Commission. 
The crews of the vessels were not taken 
before an ordinary court, or before an 
arbitrator—that would have been only 
the act of a friendly Power; but they 
were taken before a Russian Commission, 
the names of the president or members 
of which were not known. Ii was prac- 
tically an anonymous Commission. 
With regard to a large number of vessels 
which were seized and taken before this 
Commission, the cases had been dis- 
missed altogether in the face of the 
evidence. But even a Commission of 
this kind decided in two cases of vessels 
seized—those of the Ariel and another 
vessel—that compensation should be paid. 
Had the British Government obtained 
that compensation? Had any attempt 
been made to get it? It was ridiculous 
in face of those facts to ask the House to 
pass the Bill without further informa- 
tion. It was a very serious thing to give 
away, as he thought they were doing by 
his Bill, the rights of British seamen on 
the high seas. Another point on which 


he wished for information was whether 
the agreement with Russia had been 
renewed or not ; also whether the United 
States Government had made any similar 
agreement with Russia in regard to those 
If the United States 


Russian. waters. 
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had made no such agreement—if the 
Under Secretary for Foreign A ffairs could 
not satisfy the House on those points, 
British seamen would be placed in a 
very peculiar and unfair position with 
regard to sealing in those Russian 
waters, because in that case our seamen 
might be excluded, while the American 
seamen would be free to carry on their 
operations. But even if the Americans 
had made such an agreement—and they 
had no evidence of the fact—he was 
tolerably sure that Japan had not done 
so, and, therefore, the Japanese, who 
were now become a naval power, would 
have opportunities of sealing in those 
seas which would be denied to British 
seamen. This was a point also which 
ought to be cleared up. Another point 
for serious consideration was the relation 
of Canada to this matter. What evi- 
dence had they to show whether any, 
and what, objections had been raised by 
Canada, which was deeply interested in 
this question? They knew that Canada 
raised objections befure the Act of 1893 
was passed, and that she had since raised 
objections to its renewal. But they had 
not been furnished with any Papers on 
the subject. Did the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies stand by Canada in this 
matter? Had Canada been fairly heard 
on the question? Not a single dispatch 
had been laid on the Table of the House 
relating to the Bill. All they had heard 
on this point was a remark from the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
which he regarded as somewhat sus- 
picious—that Canada had raised certain 
objections, but that those objections had 
been met as far as possible. But the 
House had a right to more information 
than this. It had a right to know what 
those objections were, and how far the 
Under Secretary was justified in saying 
they had been met. There was one other 
point to which he wished to direct atten- 
tion. As faras he knew, the Bill was one 
which need only deal with the question of 
sealing in Russian waters—that was to 
say in waters to the west of the 180th 
meridian of longitude ; but the Bill took 
a larger scope, and dealt with other 
waters to the east which were not 
Russian waters. There was no necessity 
to deal with those waters, because they 
were already dealt with by the perma- 
nent Act. Surely, therefore, a Bill of 





this kind ought not to be rushed 
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through the House, and seeing that the 
Government had now the whole time of 
the House, they ought to have given fair 
time and opportunity for its examination 
and discussion. To sum up, then, what 
he wished to know was, in the first 
place, whether there had been a renewed 
agreement with Russia ; and, if so, whe- 
ther that agreement would be laid on 
the Table before this Bill was passed ; 
whether other States, and especially 
America, had entered into a similar 
agreement; and, above all, whether 
Canada had remonstrated in regard to 
this Bill to the same extent, and in the 
same way, as she remonstrated in regard 
to the Bill of 1893, and how far those 
objections had been fairly met as they 
ought to have been. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) 
said that, in so far as there were any 
changes in this Bill, it might be different 
from the Bill of 1893, but those changes 
had been made to meet objections raised 
by the Canadian Government. He pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the hon. Member 
for Preston would not object to those 
changes. With that exception, the Bill 
was not a new Bill, and did not raise 
new questions. He would endeavour to 
answer the points to which the hon. 
Member for Preston had attached im- 
portance. In the first place, he asked 
whether the agreement with Russia had 
been renewed. Yes, the agreement had 
been renewed. He had stated so before, 
and the terms of that agreement were 
the same as in 1893, and had been 
renewed till further notice. It was 
renewed at the end of 1893, so that the 
late Bill did not outrun that agreement. 
Then the hon. Member asked whether 
any similar agreement had been entered 
into by the United States. Well, Russia 
had made such an agreement with the 
United States, and it was on the under- 
standing that the Russian Government 
should obtain the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the 
application of similar restrictions in 
regard to the sealing questions that the 
agreement of 1893 was renewed. With 
regard to other countries, the question 
of their sealing vessels had not arisen, 
and in a case of this kind they must 
deal with the situation as it arose. 
Of course, if a fleet of sealing vessels 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 
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belonging to the nations came into 
these waters, other and similar agree- 
ments would have to be made, or 
the whole question would be re-opened. 
That was how the matter really stood. 
He ought to say a word as to the differ- 
ence between the seizures by Russia of 
British vessels before there was any 
agreement, and seizures by the United 
States before there was any arbitration. 
The contention of the Russians was that 
they seized those vessels either because 
they or their boats had been fishing 
within the three-mile limit. They only 
claimed, as regarded territorial waters, 
within the three-mile limit, and the con- 
flict between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Russian Government as to the 
merits of these seizures was as to the 
facts and not as to the rights. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether it was not a fact 
that the Russian Government, in 1893, 
distinctly maintained their right to go 
on seizing vessels outside the territorial 
limit, on the high seas. 

*Sir E. GREY said, he had not the 
Paper before him. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Here it is. 
*Sir E. GREY said, that that was not 
the view of the Russian Government at 
the time. He asked the House to bear 
in mind the issue raised, not by this Bill, 
but by the opposition to the Bill. What 
was the history of this sealing ques- 
tion? On the one side of the Pacific 
there was the question raised by the 
United States; the arbitration pro- 
posed and agreed to, and the award 
given, with certain restrictions laid 
down under that award. On _ the 
other side, they had no arbitration or 
award, but Her Majesty’s Government 
had made an agreement with the Rus- 
sian Government to place certain restric- 
tions on the sealing on that side of the 
Pacific Ocean. The restrictions under 
that agreement were much less stringent 
than those in force on the other side of 
the Pacific Ocean. If difficulties were 
placed in the way of this Bill passing, 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
placed in the position of not being able 
to carry out their agreement with the 
Russian Government ; and, if placed in 
that position, a very serious question 
would be re-opened on the western side 
of the Pacific, as it was, at one time, on 
the eastern side of the Pacific. The 
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House could not say that the Govern- 
ment would be reasonable in taking upa 
position that no restrictions were re- 
quired outside the territorial limits ; and 
the question then was whether the 
restrictions proposed by this agreement 
were reasonable. It was not a question 
of principle, because the principle had 
been decided by the history of the case. 
The restrictions in the agreement with 
Russia were, he asserted, reasonable, and 
were much less stringent than those 
applied on the other side of the Pacific 
Ocean under the award It was, there- 
fore, desirable that the agreement with 
Russia should not be disturbed, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government should be in 
a position to leave this question as to 
the western side of the Pacific in a 
position which, he asserted, could not be 
regarded as an unsatisfactory one in the 
interests of the Canadian sealers. 
Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that there was no 
desire on the Opposition side of the 
House to prevent this Bill from passing. 
While recognising that these agreements 
were entered into in order that the seals 
might be protected, he thought that an 
agreement with a foreign country giving 
the right of search over our vessels was 
one which this country was bound to 
view with anxiety. He was sure that 
the Foreign Office, after the difficulties 
of two years ago, would view with much 
solicitude any action taken by the Rus- 
sian Government under this Bill. But 
if occurrences like those of two years 
ago should take place, he thought it was 
a pity that there was no power to sus- 
pend the operation of this Bill ; for those 
occurrences were a scandal to this 
country. The hon. Baronet had pointed 
to the fact that this Bill was not so 
stringent as a similar Bill with regard 
to the Behring Sea. This might be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
fisheries on that side were not on so 
large a scale as in the Behring Sea. 
Japan had considerable interests, and 
the hon. Baronet should have taken care 


that the like arrangement should have | 


been entered into between Russia and 
Japan as, he stated, had been entered 
into between Russia and the United 
States. The hon. Baronet forgot to 
answer why the Government had _ in- 
cluded the Behring Sea in the present 
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Bill. Was it, he asked, necessary to 
include the high seas generally north of 
the 42nd parallel ? 

*Sir E. GREY said that there was no 
mystery about it. The Government 
only wanted to make as little change as 
possible from the previous Act, and there 
was a clause to show that the Bill would 
not be in derogation of the Behring Sea 
Award. 

Captain BETHELL thought that the 
mode adopted was rather a roundabout 
way of getting at their object. He did 
not share his hon. Friend’s views on the 
Canadian question. Upon the whole, 
although he thought that some of the 
smaller provisions of the Bill were objec- 
tionable, they ought, he considered, to 
pass. He, however, pressed on Her 
Majesty’s Government that they should 
certainly watch with great anxiety any 
captures that might be made by a foreign 
Government of vessels belonging to our 
Empire, especially in view of the way in 
which our seamen were treated two 
years ago. He hoped that the Foreign 
Office would let all men know that we 
did not intend to permit proceedings 
like those to take place again. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, that he would like to have an 
assurance from the Government that 
in Clause 3, Sub-section 4, where it was 
laid down that powers were to be given 
to naval officers of a foreign state to 
search ships of the nations mentioned in 
the Bill, similar powers would be con- 
ceded to our officers. He wanted an 
assurance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the orders which were given 
to naval officers of the three countries 
concerned should be identical in their 
scope and operation. We could trust 
our own naval officers in respect of the 
powers given to them, and Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to insist that similar 
powers, and no more, should be granted 
to the naval officers of Russia and the 
United States. 


Bill read 2°. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved: 
‘‘That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee.” It seemed to him to be most 
essentially a Bill which required specific 
attention and information from the 
Foreign Office. As to the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill, he need say nothing, 
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except to remind the House of the great 
importance of the action proposed to 
be taken under the Bill—namely, 
the placing in the hands of the 
Government of a foreign state the 
power to deprive British subjects of 
their employment on the high seas. 
It was most important that a specific 
documentary answer should be given to 
the questions put by the hon. Member 
for Preston. They had been told that 
the present agreement was the same as 
the agreement made in 1893. But it 
was declared specifically that that agree- 
ment was essentially provisional, and it 
expired in December 1893. It was, 
therefore, impossible that the present 
agreement could be the same as that 
agreement. They were entitled to inquire 
into the terms of the new agreement. 
Again, a Select Committee ought to 
inquire into the objections which had 
been made by Canada. If the Govern- 
ment had given the House the terms of 
the agreement, the terms in which the 
complaint of Canada was formulated, and 
the terms of the answer to that com- 
plaint, the Bill might have been allowed 
to go forward in the ordinary way. The 
work of the Select Committee need not 
be long. If the Fureign and Colonial 
Offices furnished the information that 
was in their possession, as they should do, 
with readiness and completeness, the 
work of the Committee could be con- 
cludel in a couple of days, and if the 
Committee were convinced that a good 
case was made out, he was quite sure 
there would be no difficulty in passing 
the Bill through the House. Meantime 
they were in the position of being asked 
to pass a Bill in order to carry out an 
agreement of which they knew nothing. 
The House would be placing itself in a 
false position, if, in these circumstances, 
it allowed the Bill to go through. In the 
American case there was the most full 
and complete investigation, made first in 
the American Courts, and afterwards 
hefore the Arbitrator in Paris. In the 
present instance there had been no corre- 
sponding investigation, and _ therefore 
he submitted that this was especially a 
case for a Select Committee. 

Mr. HANBURY seconded the Motion. 
He admitted that the course proposed 
was unusual, but their main justification 
was that the conduct of the Government 


itself with regard to the Bill had been 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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unusual. Not merely had the Bill been 
hurried through the House when a large 
amount of compensation which the 
Russian Government admitted to be due, 
had not been paid, but there was an 
utter absence of any official information. 
There were at least three classes of docu- 
ments which ought to be laid on the 
Table before they proceeded further 
with the Bill. The first was the Russian 
agreement, and he would be very much 
surprised if it turned out to be the same 
as the agreement which lapsed in 1893. 
Then there was the agreement between 
Russia and the United States ; and there 
was the correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and Canada. These docu- 
ments were in the possession of the 
Government, and,in the ordinary course, 
ought to have been presented before the 
Bill was introduced. The Government 
had had abundant time, and he should 
not think it was treating the House with 
proper respect, to ask them to pass a 
Bill of this kind without first laying the 
complete correspondence on the Table. 
If the Government would promise to 
give these Papers the present Motion 
would not be pressed. 

Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge) thought the Government 
should agree to this Motion. A great 
deal of obscurity hung around many 
different points in the Bill, and the very 
least they could ask was that a Select 
Committee should inquire into them. 
There was the question how far Canada 
approved or disapproved of the Bill. The 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn had 
asserted that the Canadian people had 
protested against the Bill very seriously. 
The Under Secretary had not attempted 
to make any reply to that assertion. 
Then there was the question whether the 
Bill was not far too wide in its scope. 
He could quite understand that some 
agreement was necessary with reference 
to a part of the Behring Sea. But why 
they should hand over the whole of the 
Pacific Ocean from the 42nd degree of 
latitude to the North Pole, and allow 
Russian officers to have the absolute right 
to control British ships and tyrannise 
over British seamen he could not under- 
stand. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
call the hon. Member’s attention to the 
fact that he is not entitled to discuss the 
Bill. 
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Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he was referring to an obscure point 
which might be cleared up by a Select 
Committee. Then he understood that 
other nations were allowed to do what 
they liked in these regions, while by the 
Bill England was specially penalised. 
Why should special penalties be placed 
upon English ships which were not} 
placed upon Japanese ships? That was | 
another point that ought to go before a_| 
Select Committee. | 





Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of | 
Wight) said, he sympathised very) 


strongly with the request made by his | 
hon. Friend. At the same time, he) 


trusted the Government would be able to | 


give some assurance which would prevent 
the necessity of that particular method 
being adopted of getting the information 
which they required. The Bill itself was 
not one that ought to be discussed by a 
Select Committee. He took some part 
with the present Lord Chief Justice in 
framing the Bill of 1893, and he knew 
it would be a serious thing if there were 
any question of unwillingness on the 
part of this country to carry out an 
arrangement which, so far as Russia was 
concerned, had not worked unsatis- 
factorily. They were, however, justified 
in pressing for assurances that, before the 
Committee Stage of the Bill was taken, 
the documents in the possession of the 
Government would be produced, and that 
a reasonable and proper time should be 
given for the discussion of the Bill in 
Committee. The Under Secretary would 
agree that they had not pressed him 
unduly for documents in this matter. 
There were two questions involved on 
which the House was entitled to have 
documents produced—one was _ the 
Russian and the other was the American 
question. There could be no_ valid 
reason for the non-production of the 
Russian papers ; at any rate the Under 
Secretary must be in a position to give 
some of the Russian documents, so as to 
afford the House some explanation of the 
position of affairs which was being 
properly asked for. He differed from his 
hon. Friend with reference to the attitude 
of Russia. His recollection was that 
while Russia reserved certain rights, she 
never put forward as a matter of right 
any extravagant claims such as were put 
forward by America. The House, all the 
same, was entitled to know what was the 
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claim of Russia, and whether or not she 
acquiesced in the law laid down by the 
Tribunal of Paris. Another point 
referred to the Russian seas. They had 
been told that, with regard to two cases 
at least, the papers were still under dis- 
cussion, and that the Government 
intended to press the claims on the lines 
originally adopted. His recollection was 
that Russia never claimed to seize vessels 
on the high seas except in cases of 
ursuit, and where there was evidence 
that the vessels had been within the 
three-mile limit; and whether or not 
there was satisfactory evidence that a 
vessel or crew had been within the pro- 
hibited distance was a matter which of 
course required to be proved. This, how- 
ever, was no reason why the House 
should not be put in full possession of 
the information as to what was the real 
condition of affairs in the negotiation 
with regard to the seas, so far as Russia 
was concerned. They were also entitled 
to ask that, so far as the Government 
could give the information, it should be 
laid before the House with regard to 
what was going on between Great Britain 
and America, and especially what was 
the attitude of the United States from 
the point of view of respect or otherwise 
for the Award of Paris. He pressed for 
these papers because the Canadian 
objections applied to both. He attached 
very great importance to this question. 
He had, as far as he could, after consul- 
tation, avoided pressing the Government 
on the matter ; and he was satisfied that 
there was a strong feeling springing up 
in Canada that the Canadian claims 
were not being respected at the present 
time. He was certain that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be the first 
person to wish to dispel that feeling if he 
could possibly do so. He further asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether a proper opportunity should not 
be afforded to discuss the Bill after the 
presentation of the documents he had 
referred to. There was not the slightest 
desire on the part of any hon. Member 
on his own side of the House to defeat 
the Bill ; but, inasmuch as they were con- 
tinuing a Bill which restricted the rights 
of British sailors on the high seas, the 
legislative provisions ought to be the 
considered acts of the House of Com- 
mons, and not the mere expression of the 
will of any Minister, however able or 
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however highly placed. He hoped that 
his hon. Friend would not press his 
Motion. They all desired to see that 
whatever was done should be done in the 
interests of peace ; and it was therefore 
extremely important that the Govern- 
ment should take the House into its 
confidence in considering the difficulty 
met with, and the remedy which the 
Government proposed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
Derby): The hon. and learned Member 
speaks with great authority on this 
question, being fully acquainted with its 
details. I have no hesitation in saying 
that my hon. Friends the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs and the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies will consider 
what further Papers they can lay before 
the House. The hon. Gentleman knows 
that only aselection of the Papers can be 
laid before the House, but every measure 
will be taken to expedite their prepara- 
tion. He is also aware of the necessity 
for passing this Bill, and I am sure that 
no one will be disposed to delay or to 
obstruct a measure designed to promote 
the interests of peace. The Government 
have every desire to give such informa- 
tion as they can, and, in these circum- 
stances, I hope the Motion of the hon. 
Member will not be pressed. I am also 
quite sure that the opportunity for dis- 
cussion will not be abused, and proper 
time for that purpose will be given by the 
Government. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Main question put, and agreed to. 
Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House for To-morrow. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Mr. ME tor in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 6. 


DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY BY WELSH 
COMMISSIONERS, 

“(1) Subject to the charges and incum- 
brances and interests saved by this Act, the 
Welsh Commissioners shall, save as otherwise 
provided by this Act, by order vest the property 
transferred to them by this Act, as follows :— 

(a) They shall, on the request of the repre- 
sentative body, vest in that body all 
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churches, not being cathedral churches, 
and all parsonage houses ; 

(5) They shall vest the burial ground and 
glebe of any ecclesiastical parish— 

(i.) in the case of a rural parish, in the 
parish council of the parish, or, if 
there is no parish council, in the 
chairman and overseers of the parish ; 
and— 

(ii.) in any other case, in the council 
of any county borough or urban 
district comprising the parish ; 

Provided that where the ecclesiastical 
parish comprises parts of more than 
one parish for civil purposes the 
property shall be vested, as the 
‘Welsh Commissioners may direct, 
in some one or more of the said 
councils or bodies, or in trustees on 
behalf of those councils and bodies 
jointly ; 

(c) They shall vest any tithe rent-charge in 
the county council of the county in which 
theland out of which the tithe rent-charge 
issues is situate. 

(2) Every church, parsonage house, burial 
ground, and glebe vested under this section 
shall be held subject to all existing public and 
private rights with respect thereto.” 

*Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydfil) moved an Amendment providing 
that, subject to the charges and incum- 
brances and interests saved by the Act, 
the Welsh Commissioners shall, save as 
otherwise provided by this ‘Act, by order 
vest the property transferred to them 
by the Act, “whether such property is 
attached to a parochial benefice or not, 
in the Welsh Council hereafter men- 
tioned.” By this Amendment he pro- 
posed that all the temporalities of the 
Church, whether now attached to bene- 
fices or going to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, should be vested in this 
national council. He did not propose 
that churches and burial grounds should 
be vested in the council, which, in his 
judgment, should be a council or com- 
mittee selected or appointed by the 
Welsh County Councils now existing. 
He trusted that the Home Secretary 
would tell the Committee on what prin- 
ciple he proposed that certain funds 
should go back to the particular parishes 
from which they were derived and other 
portions of the Church temporalities 
should go to form a separate fund. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitn, Fife, E.) said, it was 
obvious that the point raised by the 
Amendment was a totally different one 
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from the one they were discussing the 
other night, and it was whether the 
central body in which property was to 
be vested should be a Welsh Council or 
the proposed Commissioners. The hon. 
Member proposed, with a certain amount 
of vagueness, that a certain indefinite 
amount of property, which was to be the 
subject of Disendowment, was to be vested 
in this General Council. The proposal 
of the Bill was that, leaving out of con- 
sideration that particular property which 
was handed over to the representative 
body, the glebes and the churchyards 
should be vested in the Parish Councils, 
and that the tithe rent-charge should be 
vested in the County Councils. The 
hon. Member asked what was the prin- 
ciple upon which the Government had 
gone. The answer was, that the pro- 
perty should as far as possible be applied 
and enjoyed in the localities from which 
it was derived. Glebes and_ burial 
grounds were vested in Parish Councils. 
Tithe rent-charge stood on a somewhit 
different footing ; it arose parochially, 
and it ought, subject to certain limita- 
tions and to certain elasticity of treat- 
ment, to be applied locally ; but it would 
be extremely inconvenient to vest tithe 
rent-charge in the various Parish Coun- 
ceils. The body in which tithe rent- 
charge was vested would have to collect 
it, and to see that effectual means were 
employed for collecting it; and it would 
add enormously to the cumbrousness and 
expense of that process if the tithe rent- 
charge in each parish were to be vested 
in the Parish Council. It would be far 
better, as far as the work of collection 
was concerned, that it should be in the 
hands of a body like the County Council. 
When they came to the application of it, 
dealt with by Section 9, other considera- 
tions arose, and it might be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of particular 
parishes. This was the principle on 
which the Bill was framed. He did not 
see any advantage in the proposal of 
the Amendment that the tithe rent- 
charge should be vested in, and the co!- 
lection intrusted to, a Committee repre- 
sentative of the County Council. Were 
the funds to be applied for the benefit of 
Wales at large? The view of the Gov- 
ernment was, that the application of the 
money should be as far as possible local ; 
but whatever view was taken of the 
limitation or extension of the enjoyment 
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of the funds, the hon. Member would 
see that he gained no advantage of ad- 
ministration by vesting them in a separ- 
ate Committee instead of leaving them 
in the hands of councils with local know- 
ledge and experience. There was not 
really any great difference of principle 
between them at that stage of the Bill, 
though it might arise hereafter. It was 
simply a question of collection and ad- 
ministration, and from that point of view 
he preferred, for the reasons he had 
given, the arrangement proposed by the 
Bill. He therefore trusted the hon. 
Member would withdraw, and raise the 
point at a later stage of the Bill. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, the question raised by the hon. 
Member was one of considerable import- 
ance, on which he had already addressed 
the Committee. If the Amendment were 
adopted, the first part of the clause-would 
read as follows :— 


“Subject to the charges and incumbrances 
and interests saved by this Act, the Welsh Com- 
missioners shall, save as otherwise provided by 
this Act, by order vest the property transferred 
to them by this Act, whether such property is 
attached to a parochial benefice or not, in the 
Welsh Council hereafter mentioned.”’ 


He understood the hon. Member had 
stated that it was his intention that the 
clause so amended should not vest the 
churches, parsonages, or burial grounds in 
the Welsh Council he proposed toinstitute. 
{Mr. AsquiTu : “ Or the glebe land, so he 
said.”| So far as churches and parson- 
ages, gle-bes and burial grounds were 
concerned, they would be left to be 
dealt with in the saving sub-section of the 
clause; and the Opposition would do their 
best to secure that these portions of the 
property of the Church should be vested 
in the Church Representative Body. The 
Amendment referred, as he understood, 
to tithe rent-charge. There were, of 
course, very wide differences of opinion 
in the House upon this subject. On the 
Paper there were notices of Amendments 
which proposed to vest, not only glebes 
as proposed by the Government, but 
also tithe rent-charge in the Parish 
Councils ; and these Amendments were 
put down by hon. Members who sup- 
ported Her Majesty’s Government. He 
did not know that he quite agreed with 
one objection the Home Secretary had 
made to vesting tithe rent-charge in the 
Parish Councils. If they had it they 
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would be far more particular about the 
collection than the County Councils or 
the General Council of Wales could pos- 
sibly be. But he sympathised with the 
general objection of the right hon Gentle- 
man to vesting the tithe rent-charge in the 
Parish Councils, because no more waste- 
ful system could be devised with regard 
to the future application of the tithe 
rent-charge than applying it to purely 
local purposes affecting parishes. A 
return presented last Session, on the 
Motionof the hon.Member himself,showed 
that some parishes were poor and others 
rich in tithe by no means in proportion to 
their population or necessities. He 
was not now dealing with any question 
as between the Church and what was 
called the nation. He was assuming 
that, for the purpose of this discussion, 
the principle of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was accepted, and that the Church 
was to be unjustly deprived of glebe 
and tithe rent-charge. If that was to 
be so he preferred, so far as tithe rent- 
charge was concerned, the plan of the 
hon. Member to the scheme of the 
Bill. With regard to glebes, in some 
cases there might be very little glebe, or 
a small portion of glebe which might not 
be considered at all too much to endow 
a parish with for such purpose as were 
mentioned in the schedule. There were 
other cases where the glebe was the main 
source of revenue of the incumbent of the 
parish. It would be found in many 
cases with regard to glebe as with regard 
to tithe rent-charge, that those parishes 
were best off which contained the smallest 
population, and that those with lesser 
needs were better endowed. The Bill, 
proposed, as he understood, in all cases 
to devote glebes to parishes and to vest 
them in the Parish Councils; and _ this 
applied to the few cases in which 
parishes had glebes situated in other 
parishes, so that a glebe belonging to a 
Welsh living but situated in England 
would be handed over to a Welsh Parish 
Council. This would be thought very 
hard by the English parish. The hon. 
Member sought to hand over, not only 
the tithe rent-charge, but also the glebes 
to the central Council that they might 
be devoted to a central fund applic- 
able to the general benefit of all 
Wales. That, as already stated, was 
the scheme of the Irish Church Act; 
and he had ventured to assert over and 
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over again that it was a wiser and 
better scheme in every way than that of 
local appropriation embodied in the Bill. 
The central fund thus established for 
Wales would be a fund of considerable 
importance as compared with the wealth, 
or perhaps even the needs, of the princi- 
pality. It was obvious that, if glebes 
and tithe rent-charge could be put into 
a central fund, a much better use could 
be made of the money than would be 
made of it by having it frittered away 
in the manner proposed by the Bill. 
The Home Secretary properly drew a 
distinction between this Amendment 
and those on the Paper with regard to 
the 9th clause, for although they ran on 
parallel lines, they did not touch the 
same point. Whether this Ainendment 
was carried or not, the Amendments to 
the 9th clause would be discussed when 
they were reached. They were asked 
what was the useof vesting glebesand tithe 
rent charge in a central body which would 
find collection and management much 
more difficult than local bodies. What 
he was afraid of was that if these funds 
were not vested in a central body it would 
not be able to deal with them at all; 
certainly, so far as glebes were con- 
cerned, it would not he able to 
get hold of them. Tithe rent-charge 
was to be applied to certain pur- 
poses named in the schedule of the 
Bill, under schemes to be approved by 
the County Councils and the Welsh 
Commissioners, in which primary con- 
sideration was to be given to the 
interests of the parishes from which the 
tithe rent-charge arises. He had ven- 
tured to point out before that it would 
be impossible in these circumstances 
for the County Councils to deal with 
the tithe rent-charge in any general 
way, by any provisions applicable to 
a whole county, or even to more than 
a single parish. The life interests 
of incumbents were respected, and tithe 
rent-charge in each parish could be 
diverted from this purpose only when 
those life interests expired. The tithe 
rent-charge of one parish might fall in 
immediately after the passing of the Bill, 
of another in 20 years and another in 
50 years; the County Council could 
deal with each only as it fell in; 
and therefore it could only make schemes 
applicable to single parishes. He wished 
the Home Secretary had looked at the 
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matter from the point of view of 
the Irish Church Act, and had vested 
the funds in the Commissioners, to be re- 
tained by them permanently until de- 
voted to the purposes to which they were 
to be applied. Thus the surplus, what- 
ever it might be, would be applied more 
usefully to the permanent good of Wales 
than it could be under the provisions of 
the Bill. It would be impossible to do 
justice to the incumbents and curates of 
the Welsh Church except by some such 
system as was embodied in the Irish 
Church Act. He had himself proposed 
an Amendment with this object which, 
unfortunately, was not discussed at any 
great length and was negatived on a 
Division. He was quite aware that the 
proposal before the Committee did not 
go as far as he could wish ; but it went 
in the right direction ; and if the hon. 
Member took the sense of the Com- 
mittee on this Amendment he should 
support it, 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
said, there was a profound difference be- 
tween the Mover of the Amendment and 
the Government. The Amendment 
would hand over property of the Church 
to a central body for national objects ; 
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once a national object. The Govern- 
ment propounded the doctrine of em- 
bryonic descent within the womb of the 
Church, and they said, because the 
descendants of certain Churchmen cen- 
turies ago turned out to belong to other 
denominations, therefore the property of 
the Church could no longer belong to it. 
If it were fair to divert property from the 
Church because descendants of Church- 
men left the Anglican Communion, it 
was not reasonable to suppose that their 
ancestors, if they could have foreseen the 
needs of modern civilisation, would have 
favoured the appropriation of it to the 
objects mentioned in the schedule. 
The Government laid great stress upon 
inequality in the distribution of the 
property of the Church ; but in diverting 
it to secular purposes they took no pains 
to avoid inequalities, for their scheme 
would leave inequalities that were 
glaring and indefensible, for counties 
with large populations and needs would 
receive litt!e, and counties with sparse 
populations would retain a dispropor- 
tionate share of the wealth of the 
Church. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that the Committee 
had not yet been told how the Council 











but the Bill provided a most inzenious| was to be composed, and until they knew 
and diversified scheme for dissipating | that, they could not usefully discuss the 
the property of the Church. Under /| proposal contained in the Amendment. 
four sets of provisions it was to be| Were they, by a stroke of the pen, to 
handed over to four bodies—cathedrals | vest all this property in an unknown 
to one, churches to another, tithe rent-| body ? 

charge to county councils unfettered by) *Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
any control or advice, and burial grounds | ton) said, that he supported the Amend- 
and glebes to parish and borough coun-| ment, but on different grounds from 
cils. The plea of the Government was, those put forward by its hon. Mover. He 
that by these different methods of ap-| cared very little what was the ultimate 
propriation they were avoiding waste. | destination of the plunder, but he did care 
It was difficult to know what the| very much about the condition of things 
Home Secretary considered a question|during the intermediate period. He 
of principle, because his argument| thought that if the Amendment were 
had just been that as far as possible the| adopted, it would save much friction 
property should be enjoyed in the place|during the period in which existing 
from which it was derived, and yester-| interests would be falling in. 

day he opposed that doctrine when the | *Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
property was derived from places in| theright hon.Baronet,the Member for East 
England—while both positions were | Denbighshire (Sir G. Osborne Morgan), 
inconsistent with the attitude he took | had said that he did not understand the 
up on the Second Reading. He then _Amendment, but it was quite clear that 


argued that the property of the Church | the right hon. Gentleman did not under- 
was national property which he had a) stand the Bill, because he had said that 
right to divert because it was no longer | if funds arose out of 
applied to objects dear to the heart of 
the Welsh people. 


property in certain 
localities they ought to be appropriated 
to those localities, whereas the provisions 
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of the Bill were of a totally different 
character. Under those provisions, such 
funds were to be vested—not inthe parish 
council in which the property out of 
which they arose was situated, but in the 
council of the parish to which the property 
was now attached. For his own part, 
he did not care very much where the 
funds went to. He was in the position 
of a man who was being robbed, and 
who did not care much how the plunder 
was distributed. He therefore did not 
think it of much importance whether the 
funds were handed over to the local 
bodies or to a central body, but it appeared 
tohim, looking at the matter from an inde- 
pendent point of view, that it was better 
that the scheme of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydfil should be adopted rather 
than that put forward in the Bill. After 
the Bill became law, the church bodies 
would have to deal with the persons who 
collected the tithe, and it appeared to 
him that it would be better for the 
church bodies to have to deal with 
a central body rather than with a 
great number of local bodies, which 
they would have to dec if the Bill 
passed in its present form. If 
Disestablishment and Disendowment 
were to be carried out, they ought to 
stand upon their own merits, and he 
objected strongly to any proposal that 
was intended to make them more palat- 
able by means of a local bribe. Why 
were the local population to have the 
wicked inducement held out to them 
that if they could only get rid of the 
Church and of the clergyman they would 
have so much more money which they 
could apply to local expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had said the Committee could deal 
with this question far better when they 
came to discuss Clause 9. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would be necessary to discuss 
this subject when they came to deal with 
the question of the allocation of the pro- 
perty, but what was the use of vesting 
the property in the local bodies if they 
were not to have the control of it? If the 
central body were to have the control of 
it why vest the property in the parish 
councils. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had departed from the 
principle which had been adopted in the 
case of the Irish Church Act, and 
instead of vesting the property in the 
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the various local bodies. The right hon, 
Gentleman said that he preferred local 
to central control, because under the 
latter the property of the Irish Church 
had been squandered and frittered away. 
But did the Committee believe that the 
parish councils, or the parish meetings, 
or the. county councils, would be less 
likely to squander or fritter the property 
of the Welsh Church away than a 
central body would be? The property of 
the Irish Church had been expended in 
establishing a large University in Dublin, 
in relieving the congested districts, 
which were a great national sore, and 
for various other purposes of a good, 
useful, and national character. But 
what would happen under the pro- 
visions of this Bill. He submitted 
that under those provisions a very 
large amount of the corpus of that 
property would disappear altogether. 
Let them take the case of the tithe, for 
instance. They were told that hence- 
forth the County Council were to become 
the tithe collectors, but he was afraid that 
the county councils would neglect their 
duty in that matter. Those who objected 
to the tithe did not do so because they 
objected to the present application 
of the tithe, but because they did not 
want to pay it at all. The County 
Councils, under the provisions of this 
Bill, would have for some years to collect 
tithe, which would be applicable— not to 
secular purposes, but to its present pur- 
pose, and in all probability a large portion 
of the tithe would remain uncollected, 
and would be lost. The same thing 
would happen with regard to the glebe. 
There was another point which had been 
already alluded to by the right hon. 
Member the Leader uf the Opposition on 
the Second Reading of the Bill. The 
contention of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, he understood, was that this 
money was national property, and should 
be devoted to national purposes. But 
if the plan proposed by the Government 
were adopted the largest and most 
populous counties would not get the 
fair share which their importance war- 
ranted. The county of Glamorgan had 
a population of 700,000, and would have 
tithes of the value of £16,000 a year 
vested in the Glamorgan County 
Council; whereas Anglesey had a 
population of 35,000, and would have 
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£12,000 a year vested in its County 
Council. Was it for a moment supposed 
that these County Councils would take 
the trouble to collect the tithes if they 
were not going to use them? The town 
of Swansea had a population of 43,000, 
and would get £142 a year, while a 
little village in Carnarvonshire with a 
small population would get £250 a year. 
All these glaring inequalities would be 
removed by the Amendment, which he 
should vote for if his hon. Friend divided 
the Committee upon it. 

*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
thought there was some confusion in 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
from the fact that they devoted their 
arguments exclusively to the distribution 
of the fund, and not to the contribution 
of the fund. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down spoke as if tithes fell 
down like manna from above in Wales, 
and that everyone had scrambled for them, 
and hence the inequalities. The tithes 
of each parish were paid by the parish, 
and from time immemorial they had 
belonged to the parish, and if the 
Amendment were accepted it would 
have the effect not only of disendowing 
the Church, but the parish also. The 
tithes were granted to the Church when 
it was as wide as the parish. It was 
because the Church had now become 
narrower than the parish that it had lost 
its claim to the property which belonged 
to the parish. No parish would get any- 
thing beyond what it had now. With 
regard to the remarks of the right 
hon. Member for Bristol, the very 
object the Government had in view 
was to avoid the scheme of the Irish 
Bill ; no more dreadful blow had been 
struck at Ireland than the unfortunate 
treatment that country received in the 
Disestablishment Bill of 1869. A pro- 
perty of no less than £800,000 a year 
before that date had belonged to the 
localities in Ireland from time imme- 
morial ; the unfortunate localitiesstill paid 
the tithe, but they had not the slightest 
control over it and received little or no 
benefit from them at all. He deplored 
the fact that there had never been an 
inquiry into the effect of the Church Act 
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in Ireland. In the diocese in which he 
lived when he was in Ireland the tithe 
used to amount to no less than £42,000 
a year, and it was always spent locally, 
and great benefits were conferred on 
the locality by the expenditure of this 
money. But all this had now been 
swept away; they had got to pay, but 
they got no value. He was speaking of 
Cavan, Fermanagh, and Monaghan, 
three southern counties of Ulster, 
a wide district, which would be rich 
and flourishing in any other country 
but Ireland. And yet, from 1881 
to 1891 these counties had decreased 
in population by 14 per cent., while the 
whole of Ireland had only decreased by 
about 9 per cent. In Ireland since 1869 
pauperism had doubled, the rural dis- 
tricts were sinking into decay, lunacy 
and other forms of affliction were in- 
creasing beyond parallel. He attributed 
these evils in no small degree to the way 
in which the funds were torn from the 
localities in the Irish Church Act, taken 
in connection with similar steps to 
destroy the public property in rural 
districts. The needs which such property 
satisfied had to be met out of taxes and 
other contributions, and so life became 
impossible in these poor places. He 
was very glad that the property was 
only to fall in bit by bit. This would 
give time to deal with it, and pre- 
vent waste. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would accept an Amendment which 
he had upon the Paper so as to rivet 
the property more closely still in the 
parishes, but that they would steadily 
resist the suggestion now before them. 

*ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) said, he had not taken part in 
the discussion so far, because he looked 
upon the controversy on the Bill as a 
sham fight, and he hated sham fights. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not addressing himself to 
the Amendment. 

*ApMmIRAL FIELD said, he objected to 
Parish Councils dealing with the funds 
at all. He specially desired to support 
this Amendment, because he looked upon 
the Welsh as an eminently religious 
people, and therefore he hoped a national 
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body, as the Central Council would be, 
would be animated by serious views, 
and would devote the money allocated 
to them to Christian purposes. He could 
not understand how hon. Members oppo- 
site could support the passing to secular 
uses of property which had been con- 
secrated for centuries to Christian work 
alone. The views put forward by the 
Government were in direct opposition 
to those of their old and revered Leader 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian. 
In connection with the Irish Church 
Act he laid it down that the money was 
to be held for national purposes for the 
good of everybody. He had no sym- 
pathy with the idea of allocating the 
funds of the Church to allotments, small 
holdings, village libraries, or any other 
secular purpose. If the views of the 
present Government were to prevail— 
God forbid they should !—they ought to 
follow the precedent set them by their 
old and venerated Leader and set the 
liberated funds aside for great national 
objects, and not for the petty narrow 
sectarian desires which would prevail in 
every small parish in Wales. Such de- 
sires were less likely to prevail in the 
large Council which the hon. Member had 
had the courage to propose. He objected 
to the Bill in every clause of it, but he 
felt bound to support the hon. Member’s 
Amendment as the least of the evils 
which were forced upon them. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, it was a remarkable fact, 
in view of the message of peace which 
they were told the Irish Church Act 
was to bring to Ireland, they should 
have the evidence of a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who, with special 
knowledge of Ireland, informed the Com- 
mittee of the disadvantage which had 
come to that country owing to the 
passing of that Act. 

Mr. LOUGH: I referred to the allo- 
cation of the funds under the Bill, which 
was nonecessary part of Disestablishment 
at all. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS presumed, then, 
the House was to understand that the 
allocation of the funds under that Act 
had “ produced lunacy in Ireland beyond 
human bounds.” The hon. Member 
was quite wrong in his history when 
he spoke of tithes having been given 
to parishes. That never occurred on 
any single occasion in the history either 
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of Ireland or Wales, and he challenged 
the hon. Member to cite a case in which 
tithes were given to parishes. They 
were given to the church, and not the 
parish, for the spiritual use of the parish. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydfil —if the money was to 
be taken away from the Church—that 
it should belong to the nation as a whole, 
and not be applied locally. In that way 
an element of bribery would be removed 
from local bodies. On all the grounds 
he felt thoroughly justified in supporting 
the Amendment. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, it seemed almost hopeless to expect 
the Government really to deal seriously 
with any Amendment, even one coming 
from their own side. That might be 
very good tactics in the House, but 
whether it was good tactics for out-of- 
doors he very much doubted. This 
Amendment raised a point of enormous 
importance, and yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had really given no answer at all. 
He would ask the Government and their 
supporters whether they did not think 
that the interests of the Church itself 
ought to be considered. It was perfectly 
well known that the one mitigation of 
Disendowment under the Irish Church 
Act was the vesting of the money in a 
central body instead of in local bodies, 
and he hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who professed so loudly their real love 
of the Church, would use their influence 
with the Government to accept this 
Amendment, coming from their own 
Benches, and not in an _ obstructive 
spirit from the Opposition, and which 
would at once conciliate a _ large 
amount of support in Wales, and give 
the disestablished and  disendowed 
Church — which they must surely at 
least pity —an opportunity of starting 
afresh in the world. The hon. Member 
for Islington spoke in almost awe-struck 
tones of the iniquity of disturbing pro- 
perty which had been assigned to loca- 
lities in the past. This particularity 
about the sanctity of property was new 
coming from the Radical Benches, but 
surely it was extraordinary that this par- 
ticularity should extend to the locality, 
and that it should not apply to the object 
for which the money was consecrated. 
They heard last night from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that the 
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sacredness of all property must be deter- 
mined by a consideration of what were the 
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not mention the County Council. 


tendencies of the people to whom the pro-| was in favour of the Parish Council 


perty was assigned at the time of such 
assignment. If, for instance, they could 
discover that the persons to whom the 
property was assigned had at that date 
already tendencies which were going to 
develop into Nonconformity it showed, 
according to the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the property ought 
not really to continue to be vested in 
the Church. But there might have 
been a Conservative gentleman who, when 
he had left property in a certain way 
and among certain people, might not 
know that such people were tending 
towards, and would gradually adopt, 
Liberal opinions. Yet, according to the 
argument of the President of the Board 
of Trade, such a tendency would vitiate 
the gift, and enable it to be taken away 
and devoted to other purposes. A great 
deal had been said about the probability 
of the money being wasted, and such 
waste appeared to be inevitable. He 
wondered if hon. Gentlemen had thought 
of the way that money was being wasted 
under the Technical Education Act at 
the present moment? Although that 
was an Act passed by a Government of 
which he was an humble supporter, he 


did not think there ever was a greater | 


waste of public money than the millions 
which were spent on technical education. 
He did not object to technical education, 
but it appeared that when the County 
Councils were applying the money to this 
purpose they did not know what to do 
with it, and in such circumstances waste 
was inevitable. There was one particu- 
lar object which he always understood 
was dear to the heart of the true 
Radical, and that was the establish- 
ment of a great national scheme of sec- 
tarian secondary education. But did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite imagine that 
money which was going to be subject to 
schemes by the County Council would 


ever be available for a great scheme of | 


national secondary education? It would 
be impossible to have such a great 
scheme by county ; it would have to be 
arranged nationally. But did the hon. 
Member for Islington really suppose 
that County Councils would be suffi- 
ciently disinterested and unselfish as to 
combine with other County Councils to 
effect: this? 


and of the people managing the pro- 
perty which they themselves provided 
out of their own rates from year to year. 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, that was a very proper Conserva- 
tive observation. He was not, however, 
for the moment discussing the rights of 
property, but showing the improbability 
of such a scheme as that of national 
secondary education being carried out if 
this money were to be entrusted to 
County Councils. The hon. Member for 
Islington said, he did not propose that 
County Councils should have a finger in 
the pie, but if County Councils could 
‘not agree upon a satisfactory scheme 
| Parish Councils were even less likely to 
do so, and any scheme of that kind or of 
‘any national importance under the hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal would be quite 
impossible. Disestablishers and Church- 
'men, who, upon almost every other point, 
were diametrically opposed to each other, 
| were agreed in the opinion that the most 
economical use of the money would be 
secured by vesting it in a_ central 
|instead of in a local body, and that being 
|the case he could not understand why 
the Government would not give way. 
*Sir F.8. POWELL (Wigan) rose in 
order that he might have an opportunity 
|of expressing in the House his great pre- 
|ference for a central as compared with a 
/number of local funds. He was perfectly 
certain that the principle of dividing the 
money into different small sums was un- 
‘sound. He did not agree with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who said that the 
Irish Church Fund had been wasted. 
‘To his mind the distribution of the 
|money under the Act of 1869 was the 
only consoling feature of that enactment. 
As a friend of education, he rejoiced to 
see the millions which had been spent in 
the Royal University of Ireland and in 
'the promotion of national education of 
an elementary character. There were 
other modes in which the Irish Church 
Fund had been distributed which, he 
believed, had been of benefit and advan- 
tage to Ireland. The system adopted 
by the present Bill would not lead to 
the same beneficial result, but would, he 
believed, inevitably lead to waste. The 
'method-was one which would cause great 
delay, which would he attended with 
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great complexity in the working out}!the Opposition side to suggest that the 
of the different schemes, be unequal | system of allocation adopted by the Gov- 
in its operation, and would, there-| ernment was in the nature of bribery of 
fore, be likely to lead to great heart-| localities. If those hon. Members would 
burning. There was another differ-|examine the effect which the plan of 
ence between the scheme in the Bill | the Government would have on different 
as it now stood, and that in the Welshconstituencies, they would find that 
Irish Act. In this Bill the funds were | |the Divisions which came off the worst 
to be distributed locally under local | _ were those in which the Liberal majorities 
management with a final appeal to| were narrowest at the present time. 
Parliament in certain cases, but in the|The Home Secretary seemed to have 
case of the Irish Church Act the whole} misunderstood the question he had 
of the money was placed under the con- | asked as to the principle on which the 
trol of Parliament. He believed the| Government based their scheme of allo- 
mode of distribution provided by the | cation. What he wished to know was 
Trish Church Act was far wiser than | why, in some cases, the right hon. Gen- 
that proposed by this Bill, and was one/|tleman proposed that the tithe should 
which would much better serve the go back to the particular parish from 
interests of the Principality at large, which it was derived ; and why, in the 
and prevent that waste of money which | cases of other parishes, he proposed it 
they all desired to avoid. should go to the central fund. There 
*Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr! might be two parishes side by side, in 
Tydfil) observed, that he had particularly | one of which the tithe would go to the 
avoided going into the merits of the ques- | central fund, because it was paid to the 
tion of the allocation of the fund, which | Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and in the 
would come up more appropriately at a/ other it would go back to that particular 
later stage. The right hon. Gentleman | parish. The right hon. Gentleman must 
had taunted him with standing alone in| bear in mind that the tithe was in all 
this matter, but whether that was the|cases derived from the particular 
case remained to be seen. He could/ locality, and it was not the fault of the 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that, | inhabitants in some parishes that it had 
however many he took with him into the | been alienated in times past without the 
Division Lobby when the 9th Clause | consent of the people. 
came on, he did not stand alone in Wales} Mr. ASQUITH: Wherever tithes are 
or in this House on the question of a|at present attached to a particular 
central fund. He should, he thought, | parochial benefice, our intention is that, 
later on, be able to show that the right |so far as possible, they are to continue 
hon. Member for Midlothian took the|to be enjoyed by the locality. But 
same view now on that subject as he| tithes in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
did in 1869, and it would be found| Commissioners, a great part of which 
that that view was shared by a good |are at present devoted to purposes that 
many Liberal members if they were|are not parochial, are to go to the 
allowed to exercise their independent | central fund. 
judgment. He should also be able to|) Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I know the 
quote a speech made in Wales only | system very well. What I want to know 
six years ago by the present Leader of | is the principle. 
the House, in which he most distinctly} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
expressed himself in favour of a central| E.): The question of the hon. Member, 
fund. Onehon. Member had said it was | and the answer which has been given to 
absolutely necessary that this Amend-|it by the Home Secretary, bring out 
ment should be carried, and the funds} very clearly the anomalies and incon- 
vested in a National Council in|sistencies of the Government position. 
order that their distribution should|The answer shows that the Govern- 
be effected without national loss.|ment, in dealing with tithes, have 
He did notthink thisabsolutely necessary, |abandoncd the principle they have 
but he thought such a thing was desirable;|declared over and over again, the 
and that was why he moved his Amend-| principle which has just been proposed 
ment. He thought it was hardly fair! by the hon. Member for West Islington, 
for some hon. Members who spoke on/|the principle that the parish from which 
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the money is derived is the parish which 
is entitled to use the money. I should 
like to know what the hon. Member for 
Islington thinks of the answer of the 
Home Secretary. The hon. Member 
has come forward as the champion of 
the Government scheme, and has con- 
gratulated the Government on resisting 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
below him. But the Government do 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman’s 
plan; they do not hold as he holds, 
that the parish which produces the 
money ought to enjoy the money. The 
Government have an entirely different 
principle. They now hold, not that 
tithe is national property, or the pro- 
perty of those who pay them, but they 
are the property of the parish that now 
enjoys them; and these different prin- 
ciples of distribution are brought for- 
ward by the Government according to 
the necessity of their argument. I think 
the Government ought to lay down some 
principle to which they adhere. They 
ought to clear up the doubts which exist 
not only in our minds, but in the minds 
of their own followers, as to what has 
moved them to make this particular 
distribution of what they sometimes 
call national property, and sometimes 
parochial property. I have to admit that 
there is a certain inconvenience, for 
which no one is responsible, in raising 
the question of the central fund on an 
Amendment which, however decided, 
cannot bring the question of the central 
fund to a final issue. As the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
pointed out, whether the Amendment be 
accepted or whether it be rejected, the 
real and final decision of the question 
must of necessity be deferred until the 
9th clause. But it is impossible for us 
altogether to avoid declaring, on this 
early part of the Bill, that, both as 
Churchmen and as the trustees of public 
money devoted to great public objects, 
which we desire to preserve from being 
wasted, we are strongly in favour of a 
central fund. As Churchmen we feel 
strongly that the position of a clergyman 
in the possession of those local funds for 
which his parishioners may be hungrily 
waiting is intolerable. It is not just 
either to a parish or to the minister of 
the parish that he should be put into 
the invidious position of keeping his 
parishioners, by the length of time that 
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they retain life and office, out of the 
enjoyment of those funds. The hon. 
Member for Islington told us that those 
parishes were extremely poor, and that 
their poverty would probably be largely 
relieved by the use of this property. If 
the only thing that stands between these 
poor parishioners and a state of prosper- 
ity is the length of life of the vicar or 
rector, I ask is that a proper position in 
which to put that unhappy man? I say 
it is not just, or fair, or equitable. 
Certainly it is a melancholy thing to 
reflect that funds originally bestowed 
for Christian purposes should, by the use 
the Government propose to make of 
them, be provocative of the ill-feeling, 
bad blood, and want of charity which 
must inevitably follow on the proposals 
of the Government. The hon. Member 
for Islington drew a lurid picture of the 
evil consequences that followed in Ire- 
land from the system proposed in this 
Amendment. He said that lunacy, 
pauperism, and depopulation followed 
from the establishment in Ireland of a 
central fund. 

Mr. LOUGH : I said it was one of 
the causes. I meant it was one of the 
great causes of the pauperisation of 
localities. 

Mr. BALFOUR: But I wish to 
point out, if the employment of tithe 
outside the locality which produces it 
tends to lunacy, pauperisation, and de- 
population, that that system is not done 
away with by the plan of the Govern- 
ment—because, there is a large amount 
of tithe that will still go to the central 
body ; and Welsh property situated in 
England is to go to Wales, as I under- 
stand the Government plan, even though, 
I suppose, the English parish from which 
it goes suffers all the evils of lunacy, 
pauperism, and depopulation. I expect 
the hon. Member for Islington will move 
an Amendment to secure the object he 
has in view—namely, that the parish 
shall enjoy all the money it produces. 

Mr. LOUGH: I have the Amend- 
ment on the Paper. 

Mr. BALFOUR: But if the hon. 
Member carries his plan, or even if the 
plan of the Government which he eulo- 
gises should come into operation, you 
will inevitably have side by side parishes, 
one of which will come into the posses- 
sion of its funds at once and the 
other of which will have to wait 10, 
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20, or 40 years for its property. 
Can you conceive a greater inequality or 
anomaly than wili be perpetrated by this 
Bill? And if the hon. Gentleman be right, 
and the possession of these ecclesiastical 
funds makes the difference to the par- 
ishes between prosperity and pauperism, 
between lunacy and sanity, between 
population and depopulation, I ask: 
What can be the result in a parish which 
gets nothing at present, will not get 
anything for 50 vears, and when it does 
will get little? | Will there not be dis- 
cord between the parishes very little 
conducive to local harmony? Has it 
not been the settled policy of this House 
to diminish rather than to increase the 
anomalies and the inequalities which 
probably always existed, and have 
certainly been augmented in the pro- 
gress of time between one parish and 
one part of the country and other 
parishes and other parts of the country, 
in the matter of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments? The equalisation of religious 
property in England for religious pur- 
poses has not been carried as far as it 
might have been, but a great deal has 
been done in the right direction. Now 
that you are deliberately secularising this 
property you have an opportunity of 
equalising the benefits derived from it. 
Is it not folly to throw that opportunity 
away? Is it not absurd to stereotype 
for all time a condition of things under 
which, while Parish A will be able to 
obtain its public library, its natural 
history museum, its public baths, and 
all the other benefits of this Bill, Parish 
B, next. door, similarly situated, with 
similar wants, and with similar necessi- 
ties, gets nothing at all at present, and 
gets hardly anything, it may be, for a 
couple of generations? Putting aside 
the religious aspect, I ask hon. Gentle- 
men from Wales whether they think 
their own local interests will really be 
served by a condition of things so 
obviously unjust and inequitable, and 
which will be only tolerable to the 
parishes unprovided for if they see, what 
I think they will very likely see, that 
the money does the parishes which are 
provided for very little good. The 
parishes which have none of this money 
to use for secular purposes must feel they 
are grossly ill-treated by the Govern- 
ment. I see no way out of the dilemma 
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except a remedy which is even worse 
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than the disease—namely, that the 
money should not even benefit those 
parishes which under the Bill, are to 
be allowed to enjoy it. There is only 
one other point I wish to refer to. No 
scheme which involves more than one 
county, probably no scheme which in- 
volves more than one parish, will ever 
be carried into effect. I do not think 
there is an absolute legal bar, but there 
are practical obstacles. There are local 
jealousies which will stand in the way of 
any scheme being carried into effect 
which affects more than a small area 
from which the tithe rent-charge is 
drawn. It appears to me that if your 
object be not to despoil the Church, but 
to benefit the community, you are bound 
to give as much elasticity, as much scope 
to the body you intrust with the respon- 
sibility of spending this money as you 
possibly can. Thus, and thus only, will 
you spare this House the shame of 
having taken away from purposes which 
everybody admits to be useful and im- 
portant funds enjoyed nominally by the 
Church, and, having taken them away, 
squandered them upon purposes abso- 
lutely useless to the community. 

Mr. ALFRED ILLINGWORTH 
(Bradford, W.) regretted the change 
which the Government had adopted as 
contrasted with the scheme of the Irish 
Church Act. He had always been in 
active hostility to the Church Establish 
ment, but he thought there was great 
force in what the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had said. The moment Disestab- 
lishment took place he should be sorry 
to see the slightest obstacle put in the 
way of the Episcopal Church in Wales 
having a fair chance. [Opposition cheers. | 
He could not deny that, by the way in 
which this provision had been introduced 
in the Bill, there were serious obstacles 
placed both in the future government 
and discipline of the Episcopal Church 
in Wales. He believed he spoke for 
every Liberationist in the House, and 
for most of those in the country, when 
he said their hostility would cease the 
moment Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment took place, and their good wishes 
would be manifest for the future pros- 
perity of the Episcopal Church in Wales. 
It was impossible there could be anything 
like harmony and completeness in the 
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government and discipline of the Epis- 
copal Church when they had this chess- 
board of black and white parishes. He 
was satisfied that by introducing this 
new method they were getting into future 
difficulties and complications. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”| There was such inequality in 
the amount of tithe arising in each parish 
that there would be no general sense of 
justice in such a settlement as was pro- 
posed. Further than that, there was a 
still greater inequality in the population 
of the different parishes. They had the 
anomaly of a large amount of money 
going to a very few people, and a miser- 
able amount of money going to a large 
population. What advantage had the 
Government secured by the departure 
from the scheme of the Irish Church 
Act? He had neither seen nor heard 
anything which convinced him that there 
was any compensation whatever for the 
change. There was an overwhelming 
weight of evidence in favour of the 
Amendment and of the consequential 
changes. He thought there would be 
greater good to the community by having 
a central fund; and, therefore, he felt 
under the absolute necessity of separating 
himself from the Government on_ this 
question ; his consistency compelled him 
to do so. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The discussion has, 
perhaps, not unnaturally travelled con- 
siderably beyond the ground actually 
covered by the Amendment, and it has 
been directed mainly to the question as 
tv how the funds of the disendowed 
Church are ultimately to be applied. 
The only question now before us is 
whether or not this property should be 
vested in a central body or vested in 
various local bodies, as proposed by the 
Bill. There are two extreme views 
which may be held. _In the first place, 
you may take the view that the property 
of the disendowed Church ought to be 
regarded without any reference whatso- 
ever to the source from which it arises 
or to the locality which has hitherto 
enjoyed the benefit of it, that it should 
be thrown into a hotch-potch, treated as 
a national fund, and distributed from 
one centre. On the other hand, there is 
the view that you should have regard to 
nothing but the locality either from 
which the property has been provided or 
in which it has hitherto been enjoyed. 
If we adopt the first view we should, 
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of course, have to provide a central 
authority, and leave the whole distribu- 
tion of the property to that body. If we 
adopt the other view we ought to go to 
the other extreme, and place the funds 
in the hands of the different parish 
councils and leave to them, and to them 


exclusively and entirely, the management 
of them. The Government have adopted 


neither the one view nor the other. 
They have not adopted the central fund ; 
and why? Because in their opinion, 
I will not say the sentiment of the 
Welsh people, but the vastly predominat- 
ing opinion of the Welsh people, and, I 
believe, of the English people too, is in 
favour of looking upon these ecclesias- 
tical charitable funds as funds to 
which the locality which has hitherto 
enjoyed them has a prior claim. 
Public opinion in this matter is not at 
the same point as it was in 1869. No 
one can study our legislation since that 
day—-particularly in respect of charities 
and educational endowments—without 
seeing that opinion in this country has 
come to regard these matters as ques- 
tions in which the localities have a 
primary claim to be heard. Of course, 
there is no question here of generosity to 
the Church. But if it can be shown 
that any person now in possession of a 
vested interest in the Church in Wales 
has suffered pecuniary loss from the Bill, 
I am prepared to make such Amend- 
ment in the Bill as will meet the case. 
Since the Act of 1869 we have estab- 
lished in this country what did not exist 
then in England, and does not exist even 
now in Ireland—a complete system of 
elective and representative local govern- 
ment. In the county, district, and 
parish councils, you have the organs and 
instruments provided by Parliament for 
the administration of local funds, and we 
cannot ignore the existence of that 
machinery or fail to find in it an appro- 
priate instrument for the work of this 
local administration. But, on the other 
hand, I am bound to say that I cannot 
subscribe to the hard and fast rule sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Islington. 
There is great force in the argument 
expressed by the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, who spoke of Wales being divided 
like a chess-board if every parochial en- 
dowment were tied down to the parish 
which now enjoys it. There would be 
much jealousy and heart-burning between 
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parish and parish. I am not insensible 
to those considerations, and it is for 
those reasons that in this Bill we say 
that due regard is to be paid to the wants 
and circumstances of the parishes. But 
it is a complete mistake to suppose that 
the machinery of the ninth clause will 
not be, either in intention or effect, 
elastic enough to group parishes together 
or even counties together, for the pur- 
pose of administration. If the clause 
require further Amendment for that 
purpose it shall receive it. We wish to 
provide, as far as possible, an elastic 
system of legislation which, while recog- 
nising the primary claim of the locality 
to the funds which it has hitherto 
enjoyed, will still prevent the inequit- 
able stereotyping of existing arrange- 
ments, and will therefore secure the 
maximum benefit from the funds let 
loose by Disendowment. I earnestly 
hope that my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Bradford, who has been all hislife 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
principle of religious equality, will at any 
rate believe that if we have departed 
from the principle of the Act of 1869 it 
has not been through wantonness or 
through any desire to injure the Church. 
In respect of the disestablished and 
disendowed Church, we all, I hope, can 
sincerely adopt the attitude which he 
has expressed to-day. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, that he had hoped 
the Home Secretary would indicate some 
slight abatement of his position ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had declined to do 
so, and had simply re-asserted the clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman backed him- 
self up with what he called “the opinion 
of Wales.” But had he heard the grave 
statement made by the hon. Member 
below the Gangway (Mr. David Thomas) 
that he should not be standing alone if 
others were allowed to vote with him. 
Had any undue pressure been put on the 
Welsh Members! [The CHaNcELLor of 
the ExcnEqueEr : “ Certainly not.”] He 
was prepared to accept the statement of 
the hon. Member below the Gangway. 
The Home Secretary seemed to think 
that there was wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors ; for he had provided no less 
than seven local authorities and others 
to deal with this matter, instead of the 
central authority proposed. He was 
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perfectly sure that in all matters con- 
nected with large sums of money, one 
great central authority was better than 
many local authorities. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 179 ; 
Noes 192.—(Division List No. 131.) 


Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) moved an Amendment, the object 
of which was to secure that not only the 
parish churches but also the four cathe- 


|drals in Wales should be vested in the 


representative Church body. He re- 
marked that many as were the objections 
urged against this Bill he did not think 
there was any objection that appealed 
more keenly to the feelings of Church- 
men than the treatment proposed to 
be applied to the Welsh cathedrals. 
{ Hear, hear!”] They had heard a 
great deal about the resemblances 
and the differences between this Bill 
and the Irish Church Act of 1869. 
Here, at all events, was an unmistak- 
able contrast between the two measures. 
The Irish Act vested the Irish cathedrals 
in the representative body of the Irish 
Church ; but the Welsh Bill proposed 
that the Welsh cathedrals. should be 
vested in the Welsh Commissioners, who 
should be chargeable and responsible for 
their repair and maintenance, but should 


]| not transfer them to the Welsh repre- 


sentative body of the Church. On an 
application to the Welsh Commissioners 
from the representative body, the Com- 
missioners were to grant the use of the 
cathedrals for the services of the Church 
of England. So far as he could find, in 
the course of those Debates only one 
clear attempt had been made to give a 
reason for this most singular provision— 
a provision obviously calculated to wound 
the feelings of Churchmen in a very 
peculiar degree. [‘ Hear, hear!” He 
referred to a remark which occurred in 
a speech made by the President of the 
Board of Trade last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the four cathedrals 
were erected for public worship at a time 
when the Church of England included 
every class of the community; that 
they had come down to us from the 
earlier Middle Ages, and that it was our 
duty to safeguard in them now the 
interests of all those classes and de- 
nominations of Welshmen who were 
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represented by the descendants from 
those Middle Ages. He would venture 
to state in a few words how the matter 
appeared to him. Either the Church 
had had a continuous life from the earli- 
est times or it had not. For his part he 
held with those who believed that that 
life had been continuous. Even those 
who denied such continuity, and who 
would fix a breach of continuity at the 
period of the Reformation, would not 
maintain that the series of events known 
as the Reformation included any such 
action as the pulling down of one Church 
and the setting up of another. Since 
the Reformation there had not, of 
course, been any breach at all. For at 
least considerably more than three cen- 
turies the Church of England had been 
in possession of those cathedrals, and the 
worship of the Church of England, as 
they now knew it, had been the only 
worship celebrated in them. In every 
sense the cathedrals belonged to the 
Church of England and ‘to the Church 
alone. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He could not 
conceive how it could be contended that 
the fact that other denominations had 
taken their origin since the period of 
the Reformation affected those rights of 
property which the Church of England 
possessed in its cathedrals. The fact 
that since the cathedrals were erected by 
Churchmen and dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the Church of England other 
people had formed independent religious 
bodies could not affect the right of the 
Church to its own property. But not 
only had the Church this historical right 
in the Welsh cathedrals dating from 
ancient times, but that right had been 
confirmed since the Reformation by the 
manner in which the cathedrals had 
been restored and renewed with the 
money contributed by Churchmen. They 
might take one single instance. The 
Cathedral of St. Asaph suffered great in- 
jury under the Commonwealth. At the 
end of the 17th century a very dis- 
tinguished man was the Bishop of St. 
Asaph —a man whose name was well- 
known toall Welshmen. He referred to 
Isaac Barrow, who about the year 1703 
contributed out of his own purse con- 
siderable sums for the repair of the 
cathedral. Many other instances of that 
kind could be given in regard to the 
Welsh Bishops during the 18th century, 
and subsequently. Coming to the present 
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century, he believed that in the course 
of it a sum amounting to no less than 
£450,000 had been expended on the re- 
pair and restoration of the three Welsh 
Cathedrals of Llandaff, St. David’s, and 
St. Asaph. As to the Cathedral of 
Bangor, its restoration began in 1869, 
and he had been informed that the 
amount already spent on the work 
amounted to £33,000, and a further sum 
would have to be expended before the 
restoration was completed. It might be 
suggested that this money—as in the 
case of the Cathedral of Llandaff—had 
not been wholly contributed by Church- 
men, but partly by others. He would 
be the last person to desire to under- 
estimate any such gifts as might have 
been made from such sources—gifts 
which were equally honourable to the 
giver and to the receiver—and he could 
not imagine anything more creditable 
to the Church in Wales than that she 
should be the recipient of such offerings. 
He could not imagine any gifts nobler 
on the part of Nonconformists. The 
amount contributed by donors other 
than Church people was not appreciable 
either in the case of Bangor, St. Asaph, 
or St. David’s, and as to the cathedral 
at Llandaff he had reason to believe 
that the case was not very different. 
But in no event did the gifts affect 
the case, for, whoever were the 
donors, they were gifts to buildings 


clearly and definitely recognised as 


belonging to the Church of England 
alone. [Cheers.] There could be no 
possible doubt as to the identity of the 
Church to which the gifts were made. 
A very striking phrase had been used 
by the Home Secretary about the Welsh 
cathedrals, when he said that they were 
to be entrusted to the Welsh Commis- 
sioners to be maintained in their char- 
acter of national monuments. That 
phrase reminded him of a well-known 
work published by the Liberation 
Society, and entitled, “The Case for 
Disestablishment.” He did not suggest 
that it was that passage, but it was the 
same spirit which prompted the use of 
that phrase by his right hon. and learned 
Friend. In the Irish Act, s. 25, which 
provided that if the church were wholly 
disused as a place of public worship, and 
if it were not suitable for restoration as 
a place of public worship, still, if it were 
desirable to preserve it as a national 
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monument, then it was to be handed 
over to the nation. But, in that Act, 
the idea of a national monument was 
opposed to the building being used as a 
place of worship. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”| Was 
not that rather suggestive and ominous 
in the case of the Welsh Church? Did 
not that point to a time when these 
places should no longer be places of 
public worship? Surely, if the cathe- 
drals were monuments of anything, they 
were monuments of the liberality of 
Churchmen throughout all ages; and 
they were national monuments only 
because the Church from which they 
derived their existence was national. 
He did not think that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could propose to confiscate the 
Welsh Church on the ground that it 
was an alien Church, and, at the same 
time, claim to take over the cathedrals 
on the ground that they were national 
monuments. ([Cheers.| A further 
objection to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment seemed to arise from the dual 
character of the cathedrals. Only one, 
that at St. Asaph, was a cathedral pure 
and simple; all the other three were 
parish churches as well as cathedrals ; 
so that this Bill would affect not only 
the people of the different dioceses, in 
regard to their cathedrals, but it would 
also affect the parishioners of the three 
dioceses in respect of their parish 
churches. Difficulties might conceivably 
arise. At St. David’s, for instance, 
there were four services on Sundays— 
two in the English language, conducted 
by the chapter, and two in the Welsh 
language, for which the vicar of the 
parish was responsible. Supposing that 
a difficulty were to arise after the services 
of the chapter were concluded, who was 
to settle the difficulty? They were all 
glad to read in the papers that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian was in good health, 
and that he had been making a 
speech about the English language, of 
which he was so unrivalled a master. 
[“« Hear, 7 The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said of that language that it was 
not a mere collection of words. Surely, 
it might similarly be said any of our 
cathedrals that it is not a mere collection 
of stones. The traditions which clustered 
around our cathedrals were inexpressibly 
dear to Church people, not only in the | 
present, but through links in the past. 
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If he were in favour of the Bill as he 
was, in fact, opposed to it, he would ask 
his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Asquith) to consider whether the Gov- 
ernment could not accept this Amend- 
ment, or, at all events, some Amendment 
involving the same principle—namely, 
that the four Welsh Cathedrals should 
be vested in the Representative Body of 
the Church in Wales. He was con- 
vinced that many people would feel that 
this was a terrible blot on the Bill, and 
this provision with regard to the cathe- 
drals would be fe't by millions of Church- 
men as a sting, a bitter wound, a 
gratuitous humiliation. [ Hear, hear.’ | 
He therefore appealed to the Home 
Secretary to consider whether he could 
not remove this dark blot from a measure 
which was, in his opinion, most mischie- 
vous, but which contained nothing more 
calculated to wound the feelings of 
Churchmen than this. [Cheers.] 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he had 
listened with very great interest to the 
speech of his hon. Friend. He had 
spoken of the sentiment with which 
these buildings were invested in the 
minds of Churchmen, but he would ven- 
ture to remind his hon. Friend that this 
sentiment was felt not only by Church- 
men. He believed that the Noncon- 
formists of this country and of Wales 
felt that there were deeds attaching to 
these cathedrals from associations of the 
past—from the fact that they had been 
the burial-places of our great men ; that 
the disused flags of our regiments hang 
from their roofs—memories in which 
every Englishman and Welshman had a 
‘common share. [Cheers.] It had always 
‘been his feeling that the whole nation 
had an interest in all these buildings— 
in their preservation and proper main- 
tenance, and in the decorous uses to 
which they were applied ; and that 
feeling was as strong in those who had 
the task of framing the Bill as in the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
quite agreed that, from another aspect, 
they might be regarded specially by 
Churchmen as places in which the 
‘Church of England had exclusively 
solemnized services for a long time past ; 
but he would venture, in all good 
temper, to protest against the view that 
these cathedrals could be looked at 
‘merely from the point of view of one 
[religious communion. They should 
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rather be regarded in the larger and 
very true sense of national monuments. 
He had said this in order that 
he might explain the provisions in 
Clause 7 dealing with this matter. 
He confessed that he thought there could 
be no objection to the proposal that the 
property should be held in trust for the 
purpose, and only for the purpose, to 
which it had hitherto been applied. 

Mr. JEBB: Is it exclusively for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had repeatedly 
stated so in answer to questions. He 
honestly thought that the arrangement 
proposed was one which would not be 
injurious to the feelings of Churchmen ; 
it would preserve these cathedrals for 
the purpose for which they had hitherto 
been applied, while it would cast the 
burden of their maintenance, not upon 
the Disestablished and Disendowed 
Church, but upon the Welsh Commis- 
sioners. He was bound to say that the 
difference between that arrangement and 
the exclusion of the cathedrals altogether 
from the property which was to pass to 
the Commissioners was in point of prin- 
ciple non-existent, and was in point of 
practical effect wholly unreal. It became 
really a question of sentiment rather than 
anything else, and he did not hesitate to 
say that, acting in accordance with the 
spirit which had characterised the dis- 
cussions on the Bill, he was perfectly 
prepared to make the concession which 
the hon. Gentleman asked, and to say 
that the cathedrals also should pass to 
the representative body of the Church. 
He was aware that in making that state- 
ment he was running counter to a con- 
siderable body of opinion and sentiment, 
both in Wales and in England. But for 
his part he had felt throughout, and he 
had said so more than once, that it was 
impossible to ignore the peculiar position 
of the Welsh cathedrals, which distin- 
guished them, in some respects at any 
rate, from the English cathedrals. In 
the first place, three out of four of them 
were used as parish churches, and, in the 
next place, two of them, and possibly 
three, had within the lifetime of living 
people, been restored and largely em- 
bellished, and in one case, if not in two, 
entirely reconstructed by private bene- 
factors. He did not wish to inquire too 
curiously from what sources these bene- 
factions proceeded. He agreed with the 
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hon. Member who said if, and so far as, 
they had come from Nonconformists, 
they were creditable alike to those who 
gave and to those who received. But 
he thought, after having given careful 
consideration to the question, in consul- 
tation with his colleagues, that this was 
a matter in which the point of substance 
between the two sides was so slight, and 
in which the considerations of sentiment 
which the Government desired to respect 
were so strong, that they ought to give 
way upon it, and substitute for the ar- 
rangement proposed in the Bill some 
such arrangement as that which his hon. 
Friend contemplated. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD 
(Tower Hamlets, Bow and Bromley) 


said, he had heard the Home Sec- 
retary’s statement with considerable 
regret. He had hoped that the time 


might come when the different sections 
of the Christian Church in this country 
might, at stated periods of the year, have 
the joint use of the cathedrals for religious 
purposes. At any rate, he would suggest 
that the State should retain power to 
prevent the representative body from 
making structural alterations in the 
cathedrals, or changes in their present 
use, without the consent of Parliament. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he was deeply grateful to the Home Sec- 
retary for the concession he had made. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was a very great deal of 
difference between the original proposals 
of the Bill and the Amendment. The 
question of principle involved was whe- 
ther they were going to admit that the 
cathedrals belonged to the Church to 
which they had always had belonged, or 
to say that they should be vested ina 
purely secular body. That was a great 
and substantial difference, and he felt 
sure that the concession which the Home 
Secretary had made would give a great 
feeling of relief to Churchmen throughout 
both Wales and England.  [* Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, he did not 
think the Government and the supporters 
of the Bill had lost anything by making 
this concession, because if their wish 
were to make these cathedrals national 
monuments they were national monu- 
ments now in the only sense in which 
that phrase could be applied. He under- 
stood that the cathedrals would now be 
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( Wales) Bill. 
vested in the representative body ; but|in antagonism to the proposals of the 


they did not yet know whether the pro-| Bill. He was, therefore, grateful to the 
visions laid down for their restoration | right hon. Gentleman for the substantial 
by the Welsh Commissioners would still | and valuable concession he had made. 
remain in the Bill. Did the right hon.| Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
Gentleman still retain the provision in| (Mansfield, Nottingham) said, that the 
Clause 7 under which the Welsh Com-| friends of the Church could not have it 
missioners would restore the cathedrals? both ways. If those were national 
Mr. ASQUITH said, there was no} buildings they should be open to the 
question of restoration. The Govern-| nation, “but if Churchmen chose to con- 
ment in its wildest legislative flights| sider them as property which belonged 
never proposed to legislate for “the | only to the use of the members of 
restoration of the cathedrals; it was the Church, then he contended that 
merely a question of maintenance and| those who had exclusive use of the 
upkeep, and he thought they might get | buildings might reasonably be called 
rid of Clause 7 altogether. The effect | upon to keep them in repair. 
of that would be that the cathedrals *Sir F. 8S. POWELL said that, speak- 
would pass to the representative body in| ing for himself alone, he repudiated the 
exactly the same way as the churches idea that there should be a repair fund. 
did. |It was proposed in the Irish Church 
Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) | Act that there should be a repair fund, 
said, he shared the feeling that the| but the proposal was withdrawn by the 





cathedrals were national monuments, of | 
which they were all proud ; and as the) 
nation had that interest in them he} 


would ask whether some _ reasonable 


arrangement could not be made, by which | 
a sum should be handed over by the) 
State to the Church body to assist in| 
| however, 


keeping the cathedrals in repair. 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE(Plymouth) 


said, the Home Secretary had acknow- | 
ledged the strong sentiment with which | 
Churchmen regarded the cathedrals—a | 


right hon. Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
Gladstone), with whose words on that 
occasion he concurred. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, it would be rather rash 
if the Committee came to a hasty con- 
clusion on this point. He repudiated, 
the national monument doc- 
trine. A national monument was a 
monument in the sense of belonging to 
the nation—erected or acquired by 
the nation. Had the cathedrals and 


sentiment which made them very reluc-| churches been acquired by the nation? 


tant to seethem put under the authority | 
|showed that they had been acquired by 


of officials other than the representatives 


of the Church—while at the same time | 
he pointed out that there was a national | 


aspect which was considered in making | 


No one could point to a time which 


the nation. They were a result of the 
| piety and munificence of our forefathers; 
and, therefore, they were not in any such 








the arrangements in the Bill for the sense national monuments. And especi- 
upkeep of the cathedrals, a national | ally the Welsh cathedrals had this dis- 
sentiment which would not be at all) tinguishing characteristic about them. 
diminished by putting into another form | The restoration of St. David’s and 
the recognition which the Bill originally | Llandaff, two of the’ most remarkable 
intended to convey of the special senti- | and beautiful churches in Wales, was 
ment with which Churchmen regarded|due to the piety and munificence of 
these buildings. He had no doubt that | the present generation ; and this piety 
it would be possible to make some and munificence had ‘made those so- 
arrangement by which the double object | called national monuments worthy of 
would be carried out and the mainte-| the purpose for which they were built. 
nance of these national monuments pro- | On no account, therefore, could any of 
vided for. He desired to acknowledge | the cathedrals in England or Wales be 
the concession which the Government. described as belonging to the nation. 
had made. When he addressed the Although it might be true that Church- 
House on the Second Reading he laid | men laid no claim to any special share in 
considerable stress on the question of | what could truly be called national pro- 
cathedrals, for he had found in ail | perty, it was also true that the right hon. 
quarters a sentiment, strong and keen, | Gentleman had taken away property from 


Mr. Wyndham. 
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the Church ; and, if he took away pro- 
perty, he ought in fairness to relieve 
the Church of what was necessary to 
keep its edifices in repair. 


*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, it was clear that 
the Church could not have it both ways. 
It was not a very large concession 
to make, and it being a matter of senti- 
ment on both sides of the House, there 
was no objection to the concession of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He pointed 
out that the two great cathedrals in 
South Wales were repaired without the 
aid of a repairing fund ; they were re- 
paired by the generosity of Churchmen. 
What had been done in the past would, 
he hoped, be done in the future. Church 
people ought to carry out the repairs 
of their own churches themselves. 


*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 

pointed out that, after all had been said, 
these were Church funds. When it was 
said that these cathedrals had been re- 
stored by voluntary contributions he 
reminded hon. Members that this was 
done at a time when Churchmen were 
able to devote their private resources to 
this great object, and when the endow- 
ments possessed by the Church saved 
them from being compelled to contribute 
to the maintenance of their clergy. But 
the situation would be _ materially 
changed when the endowments were 
taken away from the Church by this 
Bill. He suggested that, after the 
announcement of the Home Secretary, 
the best thing for the Committee to do 
was to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
and deal with the maintenance of the 
cathedrals later on. 


*Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said that this was a question 
appealing to the sentiment of both sides 
of the House. Hitherto it had been the 
proud feeling of the inhabitants of 
parishes in which cathedrals and 
churches stood that those edifices were 
the common property of the people— 
places in which their forefathers for 
many centuries had worshipped in an 
undivided Church. He had clung to 
the hope that, by means of the common 
use of parish churches in rural villages 
they might, by degrees, attain to a closer 
Christain union than was enjoyed at the 
present time. 
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Speaking as one who lived in a village, 
and who had taken much interest in the 
religion of that village, he should see 
with no small measure of regret the 
ownership and control of the people over 
the parish churches pass away from them 
into the hands of a single sect. While 
not prepared to vote against this conces- 
sion being granted, he did wish to express 
these few words of regret at the thought 
that the parish churches would cease to 
be the common possession of the people. 
He had hoped to see in some plan for 
restoration of their common use a door 
opened for a closer drawing together in 
Christian unity. 

Mr. J EBB asked permission to express 
his grateful acknowledgments to the 
Home Secretary for the consideration he 
had shown. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS 
(Denbighshire, W.) said, that whilst he 
regretted that the Government had come 
to this decision on the point, he was not 
personally inclined to go into the Lobby 
against them; but he hoped that, as 
this concession had been made, the Home 
Secretary would see his way, before the 
subject was dropped, to explain to the 
Committee his views as to the repairing 
fund. Nonconformists felt very strongly 
on that point. They felt that if they 
had no use of the cathedrals they ought 
not to be called upon to subscribe to the 
maintenance of the buildings. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that, after all, 
they were only dealing now with the 
mere transfer of the cathedrals. Al- 
though he had an opinion of his own on 
the point addressed to him, he thought 
it was only fair to promise to consider 
what had been said by one side and the 
other before coming toa decision. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked in what 
way the cathedrals were to be distin- 
guished from parish churches if they 
were to be handed over as absolute 
property to the Representative Body ? 
It appeared to him that, by accepting 
the clause in the Bill as it stood, without 
in the slightest degree infringing their 
rights over the cathedrals, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would have attained a 
condition of things under which the 
people of Wales would have recognised 
certain national rights in the cathedrals, 
and he would have thought that that 
was a sentiment worth nourishing. If 
the cathedrals were to be handed over as 
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Body, he for one should strongly oppose 
the establishment of a maintenance fund. 
*Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Eifion) moved on page 3, line 
22, to leave out “all churches.” He 
said his object was to place parish 
churches on exactly the same footing as 
the cathedral churches were on before 
the last Amendment was accepted. He 
did not very much grudge the conces- 
sion the Home Secretary had made as 
to the cathedral churches ; but with re- 
spect to the parish churches it was a 
different matter. The cathedral churches 
were not of any great use to the Welsh 
nation at large, but there was not a 
single parish in Wales that was not 
strongly interested in the parish church, 
and in most places all parties without 
distinction of religion had contributed 
to its repair. In a large number 
of parishes there were scarcely any of 
the inhabitants who went into the church 
at all, and in many parishes the Church 
services were only kept up as a matter 
of legal obligation. In such parishes 
the churches would be vested in the new 
Church Body, and they would be able 
to do what they liked with them, and 
even sell them. He thought that was 
altogether unreasonable. Nonconfor- 
mists did not wish to have any greater 
use of the churches than they had 
hitherto had, except for the purposes of 
conducting funeral services ; but having 
regard to the fact that they had an in- 
terest in the parish churches, that they 
had contributed to their repair and 
maintenance to a vastly greater extent 
than they had in the case of the cathe- 
drals, he hoped that the Home Secre- 
tary would make this equivalent con- 
cession to them. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was afraid 
he could not accept the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, although he recognised 
the force of some of his arguments. In 
the case of the Irish Church, except 
where churches were in actual ruin,.the 
Legislature enabled the Representa- 
tive Body to hold the fabrics of 
the churches, and he thought the 
Government must follow that course. 
His hon. Friend imagined that the Repre- 
sentative Body would sell these churches, 
but no power of sale was given them by 
this clause. In fairness and equity the 


fabrics of these churches ought to be 
Mr. Macdonald. 
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treated as the property of the Representa- 
tive Body. Every argument in favour of 
such treatment for cathedrals applied 
more strongly to churches. If it were 
the fact that the vestry met in the church 
in some places in Wales, that right 
would be preserved under the second 
sub-section of this clause after Disestab- 
lishment. The Governmentthought that 
these churches ought to pass to the 
Representative Body, and did not know 
of any other arrangement that would be 
consistent with the justice of the case. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, that a 
right to sell attached to ownership unless 
expressly excluded, and urged his right 
hon. Friend to consider whether some 
special restrictions ought not to be placed 
upon the sale of these churches. It ought 
to be made quite clear that these churches 
must be kept for the use of parishioners. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN was 

glad that the Home Secretary had 
refused to accept this Amendment. He 
protested against the statement that 
there were churches in Wales where only 
nominal congregations attended. He 
would not object to an Amendment pro- 
viding that all churches not in use should 
be sold, because he did not believe that 
there were any such churches. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN moved 
in Clause 6, page 3, line 22, to leave out 
“ not being cathedral churches.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sir FRANCIS POWELL moved to 
insert after the word “churches,” in 
line 22, the words “and all burial 
grounds appendant to cathedrals or 
vested in incumbents.” The Com- 
mittee, by its acceptance of a previous 
Amendment, had paid respect to the 
sentiments of Churchmen, and he be- 
lieved to the sentiments of many who 
were not Churchmen, in regard to the 
cathedrals. He hoped that that just 
appreciation of their feelings would not 
terminate with the physical boundaries 
of the buildings, but would extend to 
the burial grounds around the buildings 
in which the honoured dead of many 
generations lay in their peaceful slum- 
bers. Happily, the tone of their Debates 
had been greatly moderated during the 
last few evenings: but he must regret 
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the language which was used by some of 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench in 
regard to the conduct of some of the 
clergy. The clergy were accused of 
having broken the law in_ regard 
in the interment of Nonconformists 
in those burial grounds, and of 
having conducted themselves in a 
manner which merited every condemna- 
tion. He believed the cases in which 
the Act of 1888 had been violated were 
very few ; and he believed the descrip- 
tions of those rare violations had been 
exaggerated. Many of these melancholy 
occurrences took place immediately after 
the passing of the Act, when the passions 
of men were heated. But the law was 
strong enough to suppress any violation 
of the law, and nothing could be more 
unfair, unreasonable, and unjust than to 
visit on the whole of the dioceses of the 
Principality the actions of a few clergy- 
men in times which were now compara- 
tively bygone. He must confess that he 
felt strongly on this subject. He moved 
his Amendment with deep feelings, be- 
cause he was conscious of the great 
importance of the issue. He objected 
altogether to the transfer to any body 
but the Church representative body of the 
burial grounds surrounding the cathedrals 
and the churches. The burial grounds 
ought to be governed by thesame authority 
as governed the churches. No doubt, by 
recent legislation, in accordance with 
public sentiment, services which were 
not the services of the Church of Eng- 
land were conducted in these burial 
grounds. As to that, he would say a 
few words in a moment. It was the 
desire of all that there should be 
solemnity in our burial places, and he 
felt the best security for having respect 
paid to that sentiment was by retaining 
the burial grounds in the hands of those 
who had for centuries proved themselves 
to be worthy custodians. He did not 
believe that any case could be made out 
that those who for centuries had been 
honoured with the trust of the burial 
grounds had been unfaithful to that 
trust. He need not point out how 
necessary it was to prevent anything 
occurring in the churchyards which 
would interfere with the Divine Services 
which were yearly, and almost daily, in- 
creasing in number. He did not bring 
any charge of profanity or irreverence 
against those who conducted services not 
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in accordance with the Church.of Eng- 
land and Wales in those burial grounds. 
He was quite sure that any such pro- 
fanity or irreverence would he con- 
demned by the great majority of the 
Nonconformist Bodies. But he ventured 
to say that the time at which those ser- 
vices were conducted might cause incon- 
venience to those assembled in the 
church. The Burials Act of 1880 gave 
the most rigid and the most carefully 
devised securities against any evils of 
the kind. It was insisted upon in that 
Act that, if there were to be a religious 
service in the burial grounds, it was to 
be Christian and orderly. There was a 
strict prohibition against any riotous, 
violent, or indecent behaviour; and 
there was a further provision, to which 
he attached considerable importance, 
that those who were conducting funeral 
services or attending them, were not 
to deliver any address not being part of, 
or incidental to, the services permitted 
by the Act. He was not sure that the 
Burials Act of 1880 would continue to 
have effect in regard to the burial 
grounds in Wales if the Bill were to pass 
in its present form. He believed it was 
quite necessary that the provisions of 
that Act should continue, and as he felt 
a doubt as to whether they would 
operate or cease to operate after the 
passing of the Bill, he hoped he would 
get some statement on the point from 
the Solicitor General. It appeared to 
him that this matter was of no secondary 
importance. They should have regard 
to those who lived, and those who 
worshipped, and they could not for- 
get those who were dead, to whom 
every respect ought to be paid. 
The church was not a mere building 
erected in a cemetery, but a place 
where living parishioners worshipped, 
and the cemeteries were sacred places 
where those who had departed rested. 
Reverence was due to both, and he 
should be extremely distressed if the 
Bill passed without just regard for either. 
He believed the arguments which he had 
adduced proved his case. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russett, North 
Beds) said, the hon. Baronet seemed to 
think that on cathedral and parish church- 
yards passing into the hands of secular 
authorities, scenes of irreverence if not of 
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profanity might occur in connection with 
the burial of the dead. He believed that 
the law already provided that funeral 
services should not clash with Divine 
service in church. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL said, the 
phrase was “ordinary services,” and as 
these were happily multiplying that 
should be the limiting phrase. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL pointed 
out that the Bill would in no way 
supersede the Burials Act of 1880 in the 
regulations of the latter as to the conduct 
of funeral services. Only the property 
in the soil would be transferred from the 
Incumbent to the local authority. The 
rights of the Incumbent were not 
affected as long as he continued in his 
Incumbency. Only on a vacancy in the 
benefice occurring would the transfer to 
the local authority take place. The con- 
ditions under which funerals would take 
place would remain regulated by the 
Burials Act of 1880, and would not be 
affected by this Bill. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department quite misapprehended the 
case of the opponents of the Bill on this 
point. They submitted that taking away 
the churchyards from the churches 
was a wanton interference with the rights 
of Church people. On the First Reading 
he pointed out that there had been no 
demand for the Burials Act in Wales. 
The Home Secretary said that he had 
always known that the Act would not 
be put in force or required in Wales, 
because Nonconformists had their own 
burial- grounds. If so, it made the 
present interference with Church burial- 
grounds all the more wanton. Since 
then he had received a large number 
of communications on the subject from 
Wales, and he was informed that, for 
once in his life, the Home Secretary 
was wholly mistaken, and that only a 
small percentage of the Nonconformist 
bodies had got separate burial-grounds, 
and that in Wales, as in Scotland, 
whatever might be a person’s views 
about the Church, there was an un- 
changeable desire in the great majority 
of the people to be buried according to 
the rites of the Church. Therefore, 
the Bill proposed a wanton interference 
not demanded on any public grounds. 
But there was more than that. They 


wanted to know what would be the 
Mr. George Russell. 
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position of these burial-grounds from the 
point of view of their care and guardian- 
ship, and the purposes to which they were 
to be applied. Consecrated ground was 
already required by law to be kept with 
reverent care, and exempt from all secular 
and profane uses. Under the Bill it 
would pass into the hands of secular 
authorities. Why? It would not pro- 
duce a large amount of money that 
might be applied to secular purposes. 
He did not believe those who advocated 
the change were actuated by motives 
of gain. The framers of the Bill 
had gone out of their way to inflict 
what must be regarded almost as an in- 
sult, certainly as an injury, to those 
attached to the Church. He could not 
conceive on what possible grounds it 
could be said that cathedral and parish 
churchyards were required by the local 
authorities. A lasting feeling of resent- 
ment would be created if control over 
them was transferred to those autho- 
rities. This was not an imaginary but 
a substantial grievance with Churchmen. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD said, that he 
quite admitted that these burial grounds 
belonged to the parishes, and that every 
parishioner had a right to be buried 
there; and that Nonconformists ought 
not to be buried there on sufferance, as 
at a present, but of right. But if these 
grounds were vested in the Parish 
Councils, what provision was there in 
the Bill to secure that they should be 
maintained with proper care? He was 
not concerned with the rites and cere- 
monies of burial—they were sufficiently 
guarded by Acts of Parliament ; but he 
feared that in out-of-the-way parishes the 
burial grounds might be allowed to fall 
into a state of neglect. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) referred the 
hon. Member for the Maldon Division 
to an Amendment on the Paper standing 
in the name of the Home Secretary, 
which provided that the same rules and 
regulations should apply to the burial 
grounds handed over to the Parish 
Councils as applied to’ those provided by 
Burial Boards under the Acts of 1882 
and 1885. In reply to the courteous 
appeal of the hon. Baronet opposite, he 
was glad to give the assurance that 
nothing in this Bill would repeal the 
operations of the Act of 1880. As to 
the point of the hon. and learned 
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Member for the Isle of Wight, the 
principle on which the Government 
had proceeded was that of regarding 
the burial ground as the property of the 
parish. That principle would not be 
controverted by any lawyer. When the 
Church ceased to be the Established 
Church of the State, it was only right 
and fair that the burial ground, which 
was the property of the parish, should 
be handed over to the representatives 
of the parishioners. Lord Selborne, in 
the judgment to which allusion had been 
made, said— 

“The surface of the churchyard alone be- 

longed to the clergyman, and the interior part 
of the ground belonged to the parishioners for 
the purpose of burial.’’ 
An hon. Member had raised the point of 
the cathedrals in their capacity as parish 
churches. Undoubtedly the burial 
grounds connected with the cathedrals 
in that capacity must be dealt with as 
the burial grounds of other parish 
churches. But in the case of burial 
grounds which had ceased to be used for 
the purposes of burial—which were no 
longer active burial grounds—he. took it 
that this section would not apply. He 
was convinced that hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House shared 
the sentiments which had been expressed 
by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight as to dealing with 
parish burial grounds in a proper spirit. 
The affections and sympathies of the 
people were closely associated with those 
burial grounds, and they should be 
respected. He would ask hon. Members 
to believe that in this proposal of the 
Government there was not the slightest 
intention to inflict any insult on those 
who had those feelings and sympathies. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that the 
Solicitor General had made a startling 
distinction between active burial grounds 
and burial grounds which were not 
active. Did the Home Secretary bear 
out the Solicitor General’s distinction ? 
[Mr. AsquitH assented.] Then into 
whose hands would pass those grounds 
in which burial had ceassed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Into the hands of 
the representative body. 

Mr. GIBBS asked if that was merely 
inferentially: Did burial grounds not 


mean burial grounds? How was it pos- 
sible for any laymen or indeed for any 
lawyer to know what was not included 
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by the words “ burial grounds”? What 
objection cou'd there be to add specific 
words which would place ancient burial 
grounds in the hands of the representa- 
tive body? [Mr. Asquitn nodded 
assent.| He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman would add such words, for 
that would do much to satisfy hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House as to what would occur. He 
would now direct his remarks to burial 
grounds where burying was now going 
on. He was anxious to know whether 
under Sub-section 2 of Clause 6, church- 
wardens would retain the right they now 
possessed of removing from churchyards 
disturbers or rioters ? 

Toe SOLICITOR-GENERAL: 
Certainly. 

Mr. V. GIBBS said, that was very 
satisfactory. He now had to ask another 
question. Nomen gee laughter.| Hon. 
Gentlemen laughed, but this was a very 
important matter. He had to ask whe- 
ther the words— 


‘* Every burial ground will be held subject to 
existing public and private rights ” 
included the right of the lay rector in 
the freehold of the churchyard. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, ample provision 
was made in that direction by a new 
clause he had put on the Paper. The 
rector would retain the exact right he at 
present had, but it was intended that in 
future burial grounds should be under 
the same authority and subject to the 
same rules as if they were burial grounds 
under the Burials Act. 

Mr. V. GIBBS understood that the 
interests of the lay rector were preserved, 
and that after the lay rector’s death the 
burial grounds would not be held subject 
to existing public and private rights. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The private rights 
which have expired. 

Mr. V. GIBBS thought they were 
only disputing about words in that 
matter; the facts remained the same. 
Now, he was anxious to have some 
clearer answer to the question put by the 
hon. Member for the Maldon Division 
than had yet been given. The hon. 
Member’s question was whether they 
would have any security that the 
churchyards would be as well maintained 
by the Parish Council as they now were 
by the Church Bodies. What power 
would the Law Courts have to compel 
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Parish Councils to keep the churhyards 
in that condition of decency and propriety 
in which everybody, whether Noncon- 
formist or Churchman, would desire to 
see them kept. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, it might tend 
to shorten debate if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would now say what words he 
meant to introduce with the view of 
excluding from the purview of the clause 
disused burial grounds. He understood 
the Government did not mean to hand 
over disused burial grounds to the Parish 
Council or to any other local authority, 
but to leave them exactly where they 
found them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them he was going to introduce 
words to carry out the intention of the 
Government in an unmistakable manner. 
The Opposition objected to the procedure 
with regard to burial-grounds in use, 
but before they came to that, which was 
the more substantial and important part 
of the question, let them clear out of the 
way the questions connected with burial- 
grounds which were no longer used. 

Mr. ASQUITH admitted that he had 
not hitherto contemplated the case of 
disused burial-grounds. There was not 
the slightest doubt that such burial- 
grounds ought to pass to the representa- 
tive body, and he would undertake to 
bring up words before they finished the 
clause which would make it clear that 
disused or closed burial-grounds attached 


to Parish Councils should pass to the | 


representative body and be owned by 
them. The words should include cathedral 
burial-grounds. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) said, he was glad 
to have it acknowledged that the 
predictions so freely indulged in before 
the passing of the Act of 1880, with 
regard to abuses in parochial church- 
yards, in consequence of the passing of 
that Act, had not been realised, and that 
Nonconformists had been as reverential 
as Churchmen in connection with the 
use of them. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight had 
spoken of the affection as well as rever- 
ence with which parochial burial-places 


were regarded by members of the Church | 


of England. Surely he must be aware 


that parochial burial-places were regarded 
with equal reverence and affection by 
other parishioners than members of the 
Church of England, and that for two 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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reasons. The first was, that they were 
the common burial-place of the parish, 
and all, therefore, had the same interest 
in them; and the next was, that the 
churchyard was the property of the 
parish as well as its burial-place. The 
fallacy which underlay the objection of 
hon. Members was, that they assumed 
the churchyard was the property of the 
Church, whereas it was the property of 
the parish, notwithstanding the fact that 
the incumbent was the trustee, but only 
the trustee on behalf of the parish. He 
could not help thinking that hon. Mem- 
| bers who were urging the Committee to 
‘adopt this Amendment were giving 
themselves a great deal of needless 
alarm. The Act of 1880 would remain 
in force, and the safeguards would still 
exist, and if hon. Members would care- 
fully study the clause placed on the 
Paper by the Home Secretary, they 
would see that many of the points to 
which they had called attention were 
carefully provided for in that clause. 
‘Some of the observations made on the 
other side seemed to indicate a disposi- 
‘tion to hark back to the Act of 1840, 
and to treat that as non-operative in 
Wales. His opinion differed very much, 
and if it were desirable to enter into 
| controversial matter, he could show that 
there were other causes why that Act 
had not been fully operative in Wales 
‘than those to which he had made refer- 
ence. The question had been asked— 
Why should Parish Councils concern 
| themselves with the custody and control 
of parochial burying- grounds? He 
answered—For the same reason that 
power was given to burial boards for the 
| provision of cemeteries. His own view 
was, that burial was a matter of secular 
concern, and that it was far better 
placed in the hands of secular bodies 
representing the entire community than 
in those of ministers of any denomina- 
tion whatever. He felt quite satisfied 
members of the Church of England 
‘would have no more cause to complain 
hereafter than they had had in the past 
with regard to the operation of the Act 
of 1880. 

Mr. ASQUITH hoped they might 
‘come to an opinion about this without 
/more discussion. He proposed to add at 
| the end of the Amendment these words : 


“Which had been closed under any Act of 
Parliament or any Order made thereunder.”’ 
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That would vest in the representative 
body all the closed burial-grounds which 
were now in existence, whether attached 
to cathedrals or to parish churches, and 
it would leave open the question which 
would come up under Sub-section B, as 
to the general disposition of burial- 
grounds which were still active and in 
use. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS did not believe 
the concluding remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mansfield represented the views 
of the people of this country. He would 
go further, and say that such a remark 
showed how thoroughly out of touch 
the hon. Member was with the reli- 
gious sentiment of the great bulk 
of the English-speaking community. 
He had put a question some time ago to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to which he had received no 
definite reply, it was to the effect that 
he wished to know what specific powers 
the Courts would have to compel the 
Parish Councils to maintain the church- 
yards in the same decorous condition in 
which they were at present. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General had not 
given him any reply to that question, 
and he therefore now again asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
to give him a distinct answer to the 
question. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that when the 
proper time came he would take care 
that some provision was inserted in the 
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Bill gave no power to the Parish Coun- 
cils to sell or alienate any portion of 
their land, which it made, over to them 
to the representative body and there- 
fore, even if every human being in the 
parish were desirous that the Church 
should be enlarged, it would be impossible 
that it could be done unless the repre- 
sentative body had recourse to the 
cumbrous and expensive proceeding of a 
Private Bill. That was a monstrous 
position in which to place the 
Church of this country. Then, again, 
with regard to the necessary repairs 
to the outside of the Churches, 
it might be very easy for a Parish 
Council who was opposed to the Church 
to wantonly refuse permission to the 
Church authority to effect the repairs, 
and in that case if the Church authori- 
ties were to erect scaffolding poles on the 
churchyard, for the purpose of effecting 
the necessary repairs, they would become 
trespassers. Therefore it would be im- 
possible for the Church authorities to 
repair their churches without the good- 
will of the Parish Councils. These 
things rendered the gift of the churches 
to the representative body an absolute 
nullity, because the churches were given 
to them on the condition that they per- 
formed Divine Service therein and exe- 
cuted the necessary repairs to the build- 
ings. This appeared to him to be an 
entirely fresh point, which had not been 
taken by any hon. Member on either the 
| First or Second Reading of the Bill, and 
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Bill to secure the proper maintenance of | the state of things that would be created 
the churchyards. At the present moment, | by the Bill in relation to it appeared to 
however, he thought that they might|be so unfair that he could not believe 
agree to vest in the representative body | that it had presented itself to the mind 
all burial grounds that had been actually | of anybody in the House, or else such a 
closed. condition of things would have been pro- 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said that, | tested against earlier. The same point 
after the assurance which the right hon. | arose in relation to other matters ; such, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had | for instance, as the customary processions 
given him, he would leave that point | outside the Church, which were in vogue 
now, although in his view great practical |in many places. Such processions could 
inconvenience would result from putting | not take place under the provisions of the 
the Church buildings under one body | Bill without the goodwill of the Parish 
and the curtilages under another. No-| Councils. This appeared to him to be an 
thing could be more inconvenient than | unnecessary interference with the ritual 
to place the burial grounds in the hands | which prevailed in certain churches. It 
of the Parish Councils and the churches | might be said that the Church authorities 
in those of the representative body. | would have a rightof way over thechurch- 
Thus, however much the population of | yards reserved to them, but that would not 
a parish might increase, it would be im-| cover these processions, and it might 
possible for the representative body to| be that the Parish Councils might think 
alter or enlarge the parish church. The|that the Church authorities ought not 
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to have the right to carry out these pro-|they agreed. If they voted against 
cessions. One very greatand important | those words being used then they would 
question had been slightly touched upon | vote against the thing they wanted to 
by the hon. and learned Member for the see done; if they voted in favour of 
Isle of Wight, namely, that the Bill| those words they precluded themselves 
would destroy allecclesiastical supervision |from bringing in words which would 
over the churchyards. At present the|hand over to the Representative Body 
ecclesiastical authorities had supervision | “active” burial grounds. 

over all the monuments that were putup) Mr. ASQUITH did not think the 
in churchyards, but when the church-| right hon. Gentleman was right, because 
yards were placed under an entirely |he did not think the adoption of these 
secular body, monuments and inscrip-| words would in any way preclude the 
tions might be put up which might be ' Committee from deciding under the sub- 
most offensive to ‘he Churchmen of this | section that all burial grounds of every 
country. He thought that the ecclesias-|kind should be included. He would 
tical authority ought to have the right|suggest that all these Amendments 
of supervision over such monuments and | should be withdrawn, that they should 
inscriptions reserved to them so as to) pass Sub-section A as it stood, and when 
protect from insult the churchyards in | they came to the initial words of Sub- 
which the fathers and forefathers of section B the right hon. Gentleman, or 
Churchmen were buried.' He ventured | one of his Friends, should move to in- 
to press these points very strongly upon sert the words “in the Representative 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home’ Body,” and then he would move as an 
Secretary. Amendment to that the words—“ Which 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR pointed out! would be enclosed under any Act o 
that the Committee were not in a/ Parliament, or any Order made there- 
position to consider the suggestions of | under.” 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat| Tur CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
down unti! it was clear what it was they Lowrner) thought the better plan would 
were discussing. He did not think that | be that the Home Secretary should with- 
the Amendment proposed by the right|draw his Amendment to the Amend- 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary was | ment, leaving a clear issue on the words 
in proper form. He hoped that the right proposed in the Amendment of the hon. 
hon. Gentleman would so frame it that; Member for Wigan. When that was 
it should effectively carry out the desire disposed of it would still be in the power 
of the whole House that disused burial of the Home Secretary to bring forward 
grounds should be handed over to the the words he wished to propose. 
representative body. They must discuss Mr. ASQUITH : Under Sub-sec- 
this question under Sub-section A. tion B. 

Mr. ASQUITH quite agreed withthe Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
right hon. Gentleman on the question of Lowrner): It might be under a different 
form. The issue between them was. sub-section. 
whether not only disused, but what had) Mr. ASQUITH: Then I will with- 
been called for want of a better name draw my Amendment. 

“active” burial grounds should also be | 

vested in the Representative Body. The Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
right hon. Baronet had moved the addi- 

tion of some words to Sub-section A,’ Mr. ASQUITH: May I appeal to the 
and he would moveto add to those words | hon. Baronet opposite to substitute for 
these :—“ Which would be enclosed under | the word “ appendent” in his Amend- 
any Act of Parliament, or any order) ment, which has a distinct legal meaning 
made thereunder.” They could then! which is totally inappropriate, the word 
take a Division on the subject whether | « belonging.” 

all burial grounds, or closed burial) *Sir FRANCIS POWELL agreed to 
grounds should go to the Representative | the suggestion. 

Body. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, this would); Amendment amended, by leaving out 
put hon. Members on that side in the! the word “ appendent,” and inserting the 
position of voting against words to which word “ belonging.” 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) said, that now they had got to 
a definite issue upon this matter he 
thought it was much easier for them to 
discuss the question. This Bill very 
largely differed from the Irish Church 
Act in regard to the treatment which 
burial grounds received. Under the 
Trish Church Act burial grounds which 
were adjacent to, or were used by private 
people, were attached to the churches, 
and were given over to the Church of 
Ireland. In the clause which dealt with 
the matter, very careful regulations were 
drawn up as to how those burial grounds 
which did not vest in the Irish Church 
were to be dealt with by the guardians. 
In the original Bill no consideration was 
given to this matter, but they had now a 
new clause brought in which did to some 
extent give regulations in regard to the 
matter. He thought it ought to be 
noticed that the authority which was to 
form the regulations for governing the 
burial grounds was the Parish Council 
itself. He did not think the clause as it 
stood at present justified them in believ- 
ing that the Government had considered 
sufficiently how far they should protect 
the churchyards as _ regarded the 
comfort, convenience, and proper re- 
spect which should be shown to the 
church and to those frequenting it. 
Churchmen entertained a deep feeling 
with regard to the cathedrals and 
churches, but they entertained a far 
deeper feeling with regard to the parish 
churchyards, and he thought the same 
consideration which had been extended 
in the matter of the cathedrals should 
be applied to the burial-grounds of the 
Church. At all events, even if some 
of those grounds were taken from the 
Church, very great care should be exer- 
cised that the regulations which were to 
govern them in the future should be 
formed, not by a body which might be 
in antagonism with the particular con- 
gregation affected, but on some general 
principle which would be acceptable to 
Church people. The matter was one on 
which he and a large number of other 
Churchmen felt very keenly, and he could 
not consent to give a silent vote on that 
occasion. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he would state 
the view which the Government had 
come to after great deliberation. He 
quite appreciated the sentiment which 
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attached to the burial-grounds, and he 
hoped that anything he might say would 
not offend that sentiment. But in this 
matter they had to stand on an entirely 
different footing to that relating to the 
churches and cathedrals, for they had to 
consider here what was the law as it at 
present existed. By the law of this 
country, every inhabitant of a parish, or 
every person who died in a parish, had 
a common right to be interred in the 
parish churchyard. He started, there- 
fore, with the proposition that not only 
as to every parishioner, but also as to 
every person who died in a parish, the 
relatives of that person had the right to 
have the body buried in the parish 
churchyard, no matter to what religious 
denomination the deceased person be- 
longed. That was the common right 
guaranteed by the law of the country, 
and it was subject only to the obligation 
that the ceremony in the graveyard was 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England. But the Legislature, in 
1880, recognised the fact that in a 
large number of rural parishes the only 
burial ground open to the people was the 
parish churchyard, and they recognised 
also that a considerable number of those 
people belonged to other religious 
denominations. Consequently, the 
Legislature saw fit to provide that the 
common law right of burial in the 
churchyard should be supplemented and 
safeguarded by the right of such people 
being buried, with reasonable provision 
for orderly and Christian service, accord- 
ing to the rites of the denomination 
to which the relatives of the deceased 
person belonged. Since that date there- 
fore it had been the law that every 
citizen was entitled to be buried in the 
churchyard according to the denomina- 
tion to which he belonged. The result 
had been that in many of the rural 
parishes of this country Churchmen and 
Nonconformists alike were buried and 
had their family graves there. How, 
then, was it possible to contend that 
those churchyards could be treated as 
the patrimony of any religious sect ? 
In these circumstances they had no right 
at present to confer upon the Church or 
upon her clergy the freehold of the 
property of those common burial grounds, 
As far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they looked upon this question, 
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not as one of detail, but as one of prin- | 
ciple, and they felt compelled to adhere | 
to the general language of the Bill—that | 
the burial] grounds should be vested in| 
the parish council and should be regarded | 
as part of the property of the community 
in which they were situated. But he! 
quite agreed that that position must be 
safeguarded by reasonable restrictions ; 
first, as to existing interests, and next 
as to the future use of the grounds. | 
With regard to existing interests, the | 
Government had provided, or would do} 
sv in the clause which he had placed | 
on the Paper, that, inasmuch as the 
incumbent was at present in law the. 
freeholder of the churchyard and 
possessed there not merely the bare 
freehold but certain beneficial rights, the 
freehold should be continued to be vested 
in him so long as he lived. The incum- 
bent had further, not by common law, 
but by local custom, the right to fees for 
burials that took place in the churchyard, 
and the Government proposed to reserve 
those fees to all existing incumbents. 
But when those existing interests had 
ceased the Government thought it would 
be a safe and proper thing to vest the 
regulation of those common _burial-, 
grounds in tne Parish Council. He 
believed that even that vesting of the 
grounds in the Parish Council ought to 
be made subject to reasonable provisions 
for the rights, and even the convenience, 
of the worshippers of the church. For, 
after all, the churchyard was a precinct 
of the church itself, and there was no 
other means of access to the church 
except through it, and any inconvenient 
use of it which might disturb public) 
worship ought to be prevented. With 
reference to an observation which had 
been made by the hon. Member for St. | 
Albans, he might say that if it became 
necessary, through the influx of wor- 
shippers, to enlarge the structure of a. 
church, he thought some provision ought 
to be made to enable it to be done, | 
though he thought it was very unusual 
for churches to be enlarged by infring- | 
ing on the surrounding burial grounds, | 
for, as a rule, the largest number of | 
graves were to be found in that) 
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for. He also agreed that the church- 
yard ought to be vested in the Parish 
Councils, subject to a right of way for 
all reasonable purposes in favour of the 
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| persons using the church or worshiping 


in the church; and he furthermore 
agreed that if processions and ceremonies 
were usual some modifications ought to 
be introduced into the clause to provide 
for such cases. But, so long as they 
provided every safeguard that could 
reasonably be suggested, he thought the 
Committee were bound to provide that 
the churchyards should be vested in the 
Parish Councils, and should be treated 
as the common property of all the 
parishioners. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, that 
he did not understand in what the right 
of the parishioners to the churchyard 
differed from the right to the church 
itself, except that, by the Burials Act, 
certain rights were given to the parish- 
ioners to be buried with other services 
than those of the Church. He remem- 
bered that he and his Friends then urged 
that that Act would be made a reason for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church of England. They were 
ridiculed at the time, and were assured 
that if the grievances then com- 
plained of were removed, the Church 
would be all the stronger. Yet, that 
evening, that was the only argument 
produced by the right hon. Gentleman 
for placing the churchyards on a different 
footing to the churches themselves, and 
for depriving Churchmen in Wales of the 
churchyards, while leaving them their 
church buildings. [Cheers.] Why had the 
Government made a difference between 


| this Bill and the provisions of the Irish 


Church Act? Why had they not 
adopted those wise and salutary arrange- 
ments provided by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian in that 
Act, when he gave over to the repre- 
sentative Church body all churchyards 
adjacent to the churches? The rights 
of the people of Ireland to the church- 
yards were just as strong as those 
of the people of Wales. Noncon- 
formists had been buried in the church- 











part of the ground nearest the church.) yards in Ireland just as in Wales, and 
He quite agreed that, so far as the yet the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
enlargement of the church could take) ber for Midlothian took the view he did, 
place without encroachment upon the and Parliament acted upon it in 1869. 
places of burial, that ought to be provided| He asked the Home Secretary and the 


Mr. Asquith. 
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Committee to approach this ques- 
tion from the view of common sense. 
(* Hear, hear !”] He understood that 
the main object of the Govern- 
ment in proposing this Bill, and 
in attempting to carry it into law, was 
to promote peace and goodwill amongst 
the inhabitants of Wales. But he could 
conceive no more fruitful source of dis- 
cord than by leaving the churches in 
Wales in possession of Churchmen, while 
leaving every yard of the churchyards in 
the handsof the Parish Councils. oe 
Hon. Members opposite had stated overan 

over again that the Welsh Church was 
out of harmony with the feelings of 
the people ; and they had asserted that 
the majority of the people, by whom 
the Parish Councils were, of course, 
elected, were not in harmony with the 
Church. Then, according to those 
views, the Parish Councils would be in 
direct antagonism to the Church Body 
and the bodies to which thechurches would 
belong. He thought that the Home 
Secretary himself had felt some of the 
difficulties, because he had now placed 
upon the Paper a clause copied from the 
provisions in the Irish Church Act, with 
regard to burial grounds handed over to 
local authorities, in which access to 
the church for services and for repairs 


was reserved to the members of 
the Church, and provisions were 
made for preserving order in the 


churchyards, for preventing the clashing 
of funeral services in the churchyard 
with ordinary services in the church, 
and for maintaining the fencing and gates 
of the churchyard ; and now the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to add some 
provision for enabling the church to be 
enlarged where necessary, thus obviously 
showing the difficulties which arose 
from the proposal of the Government. 
He earnestly entreated the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee to con- 
sider this question from the point of 
view of peace and harmony in Wales. 
(Hear, hear!”] He was not asking 
that Nonconformists should be deprived 
of one single right they now _pos- 
sessed. All he asked was, that the 
churchyard should be vested in the same 
body as churches themselves—not merely 
because he maintained that they ought 
to belong to the same body, but because 
by allowing the Church to retain the 
churchyards the Government would be 
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preserving peace and goodwill amongst 
all classes ma way that would be im- 
possible by any other means. [Cheers.| 
He would like to hear why the Govern- 
ment were treating this matter in a 
manner different from that employed 
towards Ireland. [“ Hear, hear!”|] He 
hoped it was not because the Noncon- 
formists in Wales desired to have 
some power of interference with, and 
of control over, the Church body 
in the exercise of the right of that 
body to the churches themselves. He 
remembered perfectly that that spirit 
was displayed in the celebrated letter of 
Mr. Gee. In that letter Mr. Gee laid it 
down that the Church, after Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment, should only 
be intrusted with the churches on con- 
dition that her services should be 
agreeable to the majority of the Parish 
Council or of the inhabitants of the 
parish. He was afraid that was the 
feeling which underlay this proposal, 
but he asked the Committee to remember 
what had been done for the churchyards 
of this country in the last 50 years by 
those who had been intrusted with their 
charge. In olden days churchyards were 
too often neglected A more reverent 
spirit had come in their time. The 
control of the churchyards had been in 
ecclesiastical hands, and persons had 
been taught to reverence churchyards. 
Churchyards had been preserved as 
“*God’s Acre” in a way never dreamt of 
in former days; they might see this in 
Wales and all over the country. And 
yet this was the moment the Govern- 
ment asked Parliament to despoil the 
Church of the churchyards, and hand 
them over to secular bodies. He trusted 
the Committee would accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the Home Secretary had admitted 
he was willing to put into the section a 
clause respecting disused churchyards. 
If he could also put into the sub-section 
a great part of his speech they, no 
doubt, would be satisfied. When the 
right hon. Gentleman referred them to 
the new clause he had on the Paper, it 
was well he should remember that that 
clause and the exemptions in it only 
referred to the life of the existing in- 
cumbent. Personally, he was not very 
particular as to the rights of the incum- 
bent, but he was particular that where 
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a Church was in the middle of a church- 
yard, that churchyard should not belong 
to a body different from that to which the 
Church itself belonged. In making the 
few remarks he had made upon this Bill, 


he had always had in mind that this was | 


a precedent for other Bills. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Den- 
bighshire (Sir G. O. Morgan) said there 
were few churchyards in Wales that 
were close to the churches. But in 
England the state of things was entirely 
different, and in the Irish Act a special 
reservation was made with regard to 
those churchyards which were close to 
the churches. Why was such a reserva- 
tion not made in this Bill? This was 
the place in the Bill where they ought 
to deal with this subject. They ought 
not to confiscate the churchyards and 
pass this clause without a protest being 
made. He was glad it was made en- 
tirely apart from the Amendment pro- 


posed by the right hon. Gentleman. The | 


churchyards were kept up entirely at 
the expense of the Church community. 
[**No!”] They were if they were adja- 
cent to the churches. [‘No!”] Well, 
prove the contrary. The churchyard was 
in the hands of the incumbent. Well, the 
incumbent was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and whether the 
expense fell upon the incumbent, or the 
churchwardens, or the Protestant com- 
munity, it fell upon those who belonged 


to the religion of the Church of Eng- | 


land, and they had a right to have the 
churchyards in their control in the 
future if the churchyards were adjacent 
to the Churches themselves. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
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the churchyards would present that 
slovenly appearance which was now seen 
in many Scottish parishes. He hoped 
therefore that the Committee would 
oppose this clause and would insist that 
the burial-grounds should be kept under 
the existing authority, or placed at least 
under a different set of officials from that 
which it was proposed to hand them 
over to. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
related his experience of the working of 
the Irish Church Act. Taking Ireland 
as a whole, the provisions had worked 
fairly well. Where, however, the incum- 
bent had either been a crank or a bigot, 
there had been a great deal of trouble in 
Ireland on this question. In the County 
Down only last year a parishioner had 
to take the churchyard gate off the 
hinges and force his way in, and had 
ultimately to establish his rights as a 
parishioner in the Assize Court. He 
had been asked by the Presbyterians in 
that district to introduce a Bill to regu- 
late what they considered to be a great 
grievance. He admitted that such cases 
had not been common; they had only 
cropped up where the incumbent had 
not, as he thought, acted wisely. 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheftield, Hallam) asked, whether what 
the Home Secretary was fighting for was 
worth so much to him as what the pro- 
moters of this Amendment were fighting 
|for was worth to them. After all, it was 
\little more than a technical ownership 
| which was in dispute here. If success- 
‘ful in pressing this Amendment, the 
| supporters of it did not propose to make 
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brightshire) reminded the Home Secre-| any curtailment of theparishioners’ rights. 
tary of the system of keeping up| The common-sense view of the question 
churchyards in Scotland. There all the | was—that the ownership of the church- 
churchyards were kept up by the heritors | yards should be in the same hands as the 
—that was to say, by all the proprietors | ownership of the church, for the reason 
of the parish. But they were not bound | that the control of the adjacent ground 
to keep the churchyards in order, and| was of more importance, to those who 
the result was that in most of the church-| had the management of the church and 
yards there could be seen weeds and | the services therein, than was the mere 
rubbish among the graves. In_his| technical and very much restricted right 
opinion this resulted from the fact that of ownership to those in whom it was 
there was no ecclesiastical authority to| proposed to vest the churchyard. Of 
look after them and to keep the church- | those two possible arrangements the right 
yards in proper order. The consequence|hon. Gentleman was promoting the 
was that all reverence for the church-| vesting of the ownership in that authority 
yards was fast disappearing. This would | which would be productive of the greatest 
be exactly the case if the provision in | amount of discord. 

this Bill were adopted. If the parish! *Mr. BRYN ROBERTS asked, on 


councils had charge of the churchyards, lwhose behalf was the churchyard held ? 
Mr. E. Heneage. 
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Tf it were held exclusively for the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, then there 
was a sufficient reason why the manage- 
ment of it should be in the hands of the 
incumbent ; but although the churchyard 
was adjacent to the church, inasmuch as 
it was for the benefit of the parish as a 
whole, it was only right and proper that 
the regulation of it should be in the hands 
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that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
concede one inch further because he be- 
lieved that he had already gone too far 
in the direction of concession. Welsh 
Members had taken but little part in the 
discussion upon the details of this Bill, 
because they were anxious not to im- 
pede its progress, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary must 








of some authority representing the public. | not assume that their silence was due to 
The churchyards ought to be in the apathy or to a want of interest in those 
hands of some body representing the | details. 

parishioners. The rights over the church-| Viscounr CRANBORNE said, that 
yards in Wales had been used by the|he did not pretend that all the clergy- 
incumbents in such a way as to make | men of the Church of England were very 
the Burial Act almost nugatory. That! wise or discreet, but he maintained that 
was due to the irresponsible power of the| the cases in which they were guilty of 


incumbent. That had been proved be- 
fore the Committee which had sat to 
consider the subject. Thus no parishioner 


had a common law right to face his grave | 


with brickwork, and, rightly or wrongly, 
there was a strong feeling in Wales that 
that was the only respectful mode of 
burial of the dead. The incumbent 
always used his power of objecting to 
the grave being brick-faced to exact a 


‘acts like those to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last spoken, 
| were of very rare occurrence. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, that 
such cases occurred in every parish in 
Wales. 

| Viscounr CRANBORNE said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman knew 
‘perfectly well that in the Debate on the 
burials question it had been shown that 








fee to which he was not legally entitled. |the number of clergymen who behaved 
The incumbent said to the parishioner— |indiscreetly was very small. He could 

“T will not allow you to put any brickwork | only say that all hon. Members must 
into the grave unless you pay me my fee ;”’ 'deplore that such cases should occur. 
and the parishioner was obliged to sub-|The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
mit to the illegal exaction rather than| referred to the grievance of those who, 
be disrespectful to the dead. Another | having left a parish, had lost their right 
point was that a man who removed from | of burial there, but the hon. and learned 
one parish to another had no longer a | Solicitor General who had taken rather 
right to bury in the churchyard, and |an extreme view of the rights of parish- 
in such cases again the incumbent availed | ioners had stated that a parishioner who 
himself of his power to exact an illegal|quitted a parish did lose his right 
fee, and to compel the former parishioner of burial in the parish churchyard. 
to submit to have the l|.urial service of | A large part of the churchyard was, in 
the Church of England performed over | the most rigid law, the property of the 
the grave. This practice had given rise|incumbent. No one had a right to be 
to an exceedingly bitter feeling in Wales. | buried in any particular churchyard ex- 
With regard to disused churchyards, he| cept a parishioner. The hon. Member 
wished to point out to the right hon.| opposite thought it a grievance that 
Gentleman the Home Secretary that! persons who were not parishioners and 
there were a great number of church-| who did not die in the parish where 
yards in Wales which were partly dis-| their relatives resided, could not as of 
used, and in which no new graves could|right be buried in the churchyard of 
be opened, but in which existing graves|that parish. That was an exaggerated 
in which there was still room for burials, | complaint in his opinion. He wished to 
might be built up. In such cases, there-|ask the Home Secretary whether he 
fore, the churchyard was still in use, and | would undertake to introduce a provision 
he asked that in these instances the|into the Bill for the purpose of safe- 
parishioners might still have the right | guarding the right of Church authorities 
to visit and to decorate their graves, and | to enlarge and extend a church into the 
he was afraid that unless some provision | churchyard, when occasion arose. The 
to that effect were introduced into the churchyards, it should be borne in mind, 
Bill that right might be lost. He hoped|came generally up to the walls of the 
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church. Would the right hon. Member 
give a pledge that he would introduce a 
provision for this purpose ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he could 
not do that, but if the noble Lord or 
any of his Friends should propose an 
Amendment for the purpose he under- 
took to consider it carefully. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
he also wished to ask whether in any 
Act of Parliament there was a provision 
which said that burial grounds which 
were not under the control of the Church 
must-be; properly managed. What were 
the regulations in respect of monuments 
erected therein? It might happen that 
a Parish Council, invading a churchyard 
for the first time, would make provisions 
verytdistasteful to the parishioners who 
had hitherto enjoyed certain privileges 
in connection with the churchyard 
under the authority of the Bishops. 
Would it be within the power of the 
Parish Council to direct that no cross 
should be erected and no apt text in- 
scribed upon the monument? The right 
hon. Member might say “Why noi trust 
the Parish Council as well as the Bishop”? 
He had great regard for Parish Councils, 
but there was nothing sacred about their 
character. There was, however, in his 
opinion something sacred attaching to 
the burial of the dead, and he was 
anxious to know what guarantee the 
church parishioners would have in the 
future that their religious susceptibilities 
would be respected by the new authority. 
Were there any Acts of Parliament 
providing for control 
Authority which was not a Church 
Authority ? 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS observed 
that the noble Lord, in order to answer 
one of his statements, had taken the 
precaution of misrepresenting it. He 
had not said that clergymen in Wales 
refused to bury non-parishioners in their 
churchyards. What he did say was, 
that clergymen exacted an illegal fee for 
the burial of non-parishioners, and ex- 
cluded the Nonconformist service under 
the Burials Act in such cases. The noble 
Lord appeared to think that this practice 
was extremely rare. That was not the 
case. In Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
the practice was generally resorted to by 
the clergy. They did not allow any 
non-parishioner, any man who had 
resided out of the parish, to be buried 


Viscount Cranborne. 


over a Burial | 
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within it unless the Church Service was 
read and afee paid. The Church Service 
might not be insisted on always as a 
condition for permission to put. brick- 
work in graves, but the clergy insisted on 
the illegal fee in these cases always. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
as regarded the consecrated portion of 
a cemetery the incumbent had the same 
rights that he had over the parish 
church. The non-consecrated portion 
was vested in the Burial Board. By 
the new Amendment to be proposed by 
the Home Secretary the Parish Councils 
would have all the rights of Burial 
Boards. In the view of law burial 
grounds were in a certain sense secular 
property, inasmuch as every parishioner, 
whatever was his religious creed, was 
entitled to be buried therein. The 
usufruct of the ground belonged to the 
parishioners, and it was only vested in 
the incumbent as trustee for them. But 
the non-parishioner had no common law 
right of burial, except by the permission 
of his incumbent. This discretionary 
power the clergy of Wales had con- 
stantly abused, by refusing to bury a 
non-parishioner except with the services 
of the Church. It was nothing more 
nor less than a fraud on the Burials Act 
of 1880. The present Bill’ proposed to 
restore to the parish what was really 
parish property. 

Mr. HANBURY differed from the 
right hon. Baronet as to the right of the 
incumbent to prevent the burial of a 
non-parishioner in the parish graveyard. 
The churchwardens were the people 
whose consent was required. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: It 
is a moot point which has never been 
decided. 

Mr. HANBURY held that in re- 
fusing to bury non-parishioners in the 
parish churchyard, the incumbent res- 
pected the rights of his parishioners and 
the rights of laity. He submitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman was entirely 
wrong in his law. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said that 
in Wales the Churchwardens had never 
refused burial in the parish churchyard 
to a non-parishioner. They had always 
been reasonable men, whereas the clergy 
had not. 

Mr. BALFOUR remarked that the 
controversy, in the hands of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire and the 
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right hon Member for Denbighshire, had 
wandered a little far from the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. The right 
hon. Baronet, with his natural desire to 
rehearse ancient trials and to fight old 
battles over again, had gone back to the 
old controversies. He had a high respect 
for the authority of the right hon. 
Baronet on this subject, and he would 
venture to quote it on the very point 
raised by himself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his hon. Friend next him 
maintained that the reason why the 
Burial Bill of 1880 had not been em- 
ployed more than it had been in Wales 
was owing to the stupidity of the clergy, 
which was not counteracted by the un- 
failing wisdom of the churchwardens. 
[Laughter.| But this was the view 
taken on the 28th of February of 
this year by the right hon. Baronet 
himself :— 

“Sir G. Osborne Morgan said he explained, 
when he moved the Bill, that it would be of 
slight operation in Wales, because all the | 


Dissenting chapels in Wales had their own | 
burial grounds.’’ 


[Laughter and Cheers.| He would leave 
this controversy, in which the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to have distinguished 
himself, and come to the Amendment | 
before the Committee. Let him point 
out that, owing to the course taken by 
the Home Secretary—and of which, 
from many points of view he was far from 
complaining—they found themselves in 
an extraordinary difficulty. As the Bill 
was originally framed, every burial- 
ground in Wales was vested in the 
Parish Council without qualification. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
covered that that would apply to disused 
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who had not had time to examine it. 
that clause were carried without amend- 
ment, the burial grounds stil] in use 
would be handed over to the Parish 
Council, who would have to carry out the 
duties of a buria] board. Then the hon. 
Member for St. Albans pointed out to 
the Home Secretary that the hardship 
upon the members of the Church of 
England might be very great if the 
whole of the burial ground was vested in 
the Parish Council, who had no power of 
alienation. His hon. Friend had pointed 
out that it would bs impossible to extend 
any church situated entirely in a burial 
ground, that it would probably be im- 
possible to do any exterior repairs to the 
church because it might not be possible 
to erect the necessary scaffolding, and 
that it might be impossible to have pro- 
cessions and other like ceremonies in the 
church because the legal right of way 
which would still remain in the clergy- 
man might not be sufficient for the 
purpose. 
there was no limitation with regard to 
the time of interment, which might 
prove a great hardship to members of 
|the Church of England who were wor- 
\shippers at the church. 
Secretary had shown himself a ready 
recipient of the powerful arguments of 
his hon. Friend, and had promised, not 
to amend his own clause or to introduce 
words carrying out the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for St. Albans, but to give 
favourable consideration to any words 
which they might suggest with that ob- 
ject. 
extend the church, to repair the church, 
to give free access to the church, were 
not words which were very easily pro- 
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He further pointed-out}that 


The Home 


Words which would give power to 


burial grounds, and accordingly he had | duced ; and he thought the Government 
promised a modification, not yet on the were bound to aid in carrying out 
Paper, by which burial grounds already | suggestions which they themselves had 
disused were to be excluded from the| accepted. (‘Hear, hear!”) The Oppo- 
operation of the clause; but he did not| sition plan was to leave things as they 


tell them whether he meant to intro- 
duce provisions by which burial grounds, 
which in the future might be regarded 
as no longer fit for human sepulture, 
would also be excluded. Having pro- 


mised that qualification, though not 
yet having put on the Paper words to 
carry it out, the right hon. Gentleman 
called their attention to a long clause 
which he had put on the paper, and 
which certainly had escaped the atten- 
tion of the members of the Committee, 








were, in which case none of those ditti- 
culties would arise. 
conformist had the right to be buried in 
the churchyard of his own parish with 


Every Welsh Non- 


the religious ceremony of the sect to 
which he belonged. Could more than 
that be asked? Ought more than that 
to be given? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Denbighshire had pointed 
out that the burial board had absolute 
control over all inscriptions and over all 
monuments in the unconsecrated portion 
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of the churchyard ; and he went on to 
say that under the Bill as drafted these 
powers were extended to consecrated 
ground, and would extend to consecrated 
ground up to the very walls of the 
church. It was manifest, therefore, 
that in the case of either a stupid or 
hostile Parish Council there might be a 
great outrage to the feelings of Church- 
men, deliberate or not deliberate. 
(Hear, hear!”) He should be loth 
to suppose that any deliberate injury 
would be done to those feelings. They 
had been told that the Church in Wales 
was not only an alien Church, but was 
regarded with bitter hostility by a large 
part of the Welsh people. But if that 
were so, and he did not believe it was, 
surely they must anticipate that powers 
which could be abused would be in 
certain cases abused by those to whom 
they might be rashly given. (‘ Hear, 
Hear!”) The Home Secretary had 
not suggested any plan by which the 
safeguards—the justice of which the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted — 
could be carried out; and, under these 
circumstances, feeling, as he did, the 
extreme difficulty of protecting the 
interests of the Church merely by the 
words of the clause which the right hon. 
Gentleman had put upon the paper, and 
feeling also that the Government had 
not given to claims which they admitted 
to be just the consideration they de- 
served, he would certainly support the 
Amendment on a Division. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Leader of 
the Opposition had frankly admitted 
that he had not previously had his atten- 
tion called to the new clause, which had 
been on the Paper for several days ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not even 
now taken the trouble to read that clause 
carefully. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, in the first place, that the clause 
did not provide for such a common 
operation as the repairing of the church, 
or the erection of scaffolding upon it. 
The clause clearly provides a “right of 
way” for the purpose of “repairing the 
church, or for any other lawful purpose.” 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the clause did not provide for 
processions. The clause provided a right 
of way, not only to the Representative 
Body, but to 


“the clergy and congregation attending the 
church, and such other persons as may resort 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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thereto for the purpose of divine worship, or of 
repairing the church, or for any other lawful 
purpose,” 


which, he thought included the purpose 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred. Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the possible clashing 
of funerals. The words of the clause 
were ‘— 
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“The authority shall not allow any funeral to 

take place during the usual time of the ordinary 
services in the church, and shall make such 
other regulations as may be found necessary to 
prevent uny interference by persons attending 
funerals with the clergy or congregation 
attending the church.” 
Therefore, in the three particulars which 
the right hon. Gentleman had specified, 
most careful provisions had been made— 
[Opposition eries of ‘* No!”|— and the 
only point in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
indictment was that provision had not 
been made to meet the contingency 
of an enlargement of the church. 
As to the future of these churchyards 
they would be placed under the Parish 
Council just as burial-grounds are now 
placed under the burial boards. The 
experience of 40 years had shown that 
the burial boards might be trusted in 
these matters not to offend the religious 
susceptibilities of any religious body. 
Parliament had provided—and the pro- 
visions would be applied under his clause, 
in order to guard against the possi- 
bility of abuse—that one of Her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State shall from 
time to time make such regulations in 
respect of these grounds as are necessary, 
not only for the protection of the public 
health, but for the maintenance of 
decency and good order. These regula- 
tions were constantly made by the Home 
Office, and were rigidly enforced by a 
system of inspection, and he could not 
think there was any ground for the 
suggestion that parish councils in Wales 
would show themselves any less fitted 
than the burial boards in this country 
had shown themselves to carry out this 
duty. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he had been 
told that he had not read the Amend- 
ments, but he wanted to know whether 
it was not the duty of Ministers of the 
Crown to bring in their Bill in the shape 
in which they intended to pass it, or 
whether they expected Members, with 
all the duties now imposed on them, to 
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read through 27 pages of Amendments 
in order to find out what Amendments 
had been put down surreptitiously ? 

Mr. ELLIOT LEES (Birkenhead) 
said he was anxious to point out 
that there was a very great difference 
between a Burial Board appointed ad hoc 
and a Parish Council appointed for 
many purposes, and that the temptation 
of the Parish Council to act unfairly 
might be considerable. If the Parish 
Council applied to a landowner for an 
allotment and it was refused, would it be 
able to take vengeance on that man by 
refusing to allow him to put up a monu- 
ment in the churchyard ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Certainly not. 


Question put, “That the words ‘and 
all burial grounds belonging to cathe- 
drals or vested in incumbents’ be there 
inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 149 ; 
Noes 169.—(Division List, No. 132.) 


And, it being after Midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ BILL. 
*THE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Hispsert, Oldham) 
asked the House to give a Second 
Reading to this Bill. It was not a 
measure originating with the Govern- 
ment, but one that affected the in- 
terests of the working classes. It was 
introduced by the Government at the 
request of a conference representing 
27 friendly societies, numbering over 
2,600,000 members, and _ representing 
funds to the amount of £18,000,000. 
The Bill was non-contentious. He did 
not believe there was a single clause in 
it that was objected to. Of the 21 clauses 
13 were suggested by the Friendly 
Societies themselves. Five had been 
recommended by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, one by the National 
Debt Commissioners, and two by the 
Miners’ Friendly Societies. The latter 
referred to the deaths of miners in the 
pits. When bodies were not recovered 
there was no legal claim to the money 
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insured, and great inconvenience arose on 
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that account. Two clauses were recom- 
mended by the Commissioners on the 
Aged Poor, one allowing children to be 
insured at the age of one. It was cal- 
culated that 1d. per week from the age of 
one would enable a person to obtain a pen- 


| sion of about 5s. at the age of 65. This 


would not solve the old age problem, but 
would do a great deal to solve it. The 
other clause recommended by the Com- 
missioners on the Aged Poor was to 
enable adult and juvenile societies to be 
amalgamated. These were the principal 
clauses in the Bill, and he hoped that 
if read a second time it would be sent 
to the Grand Committee on Law. 
The Committee on Law had at present 
no Bills before them, and therefore they 
could deal with the question fully. He 
was not, however, committed to that 
mode of dealing with the Bill, and if the 
House preferred that it should be dealt 
with in Committee of the Whole House, 
he was quite willing to agree to the pro- 
posal. He hoped the House would allow 
the Second Reading of the Bill to be 
taken, as he believed it would be a great 
step in the direction of what was called 
for by the working classes of the 
country. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) protested in the strongest way 
against the action of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman upon this Bill. When the Bill 
was introduced, the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave the House a distinct pledge 
that the Government would find time to 
consider it. This was a most important 
measure, for it dealt with £18,000,000 
subscribed by 2,6C0,000 of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, yet the Govern- 
ment went on ploughing the sands with 
measures that would do nobody any 
good, and would not allow an hour or 
two of the time of the House to be 
taken up by the consideration of the 
interests of the working people. He did 
not oppose the measure at all, but he pro- 
tested that, of all others, it required to be 
most carefully thought over. It was 
making Parliamentary procedure an 
absolute farce to say that time could 
not be found for the discussion of this 
great measure, which concerned the 


happiness of millions of people, while 
the Government continued to play 
gymnastic games with the measures 
As 


they brought before the House. 
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to the proposal to send the Bill to 
the Grand Committee on Law, he 
would point out that the previous day, 
it was an hour-and-a-half before a 
quorum could be formed in that Com- 
mittee. He had no desire to stop this 
Bill, but he did say that it was making 
legislation an absolute farce and bringing 
the House into contempt with the 
country, when this great measure, which 
affected the interests of the country far 
more than the measure which they were 
considering day after day for the purpose 
of destroying churches, had to be 
taken after twelve o'clock at night. 
Only the other day the House, after 
12 o'clock, read a Bill a second time, 
which appeared to have for its object 
the promotion of the well-being of the 
working classes, and no sooner was it 
read than the whole country was up in 
arms at the injustice that was inflicted 
on a great number of people. The Gov- 
ernment were taking a similar course 
now. They had been told emphatically 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find time for the discussion of 
this Bill, and they had accepted that as 
a pledge, but because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wished to bring in other 
measures, like the Local Veto Bill, they 
were not allowed sufficient time to con- 
sider this important measure. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
townshire) agreed with what the hon. 
Member had said about the manner in | 
which the Bill was introduced, but hoped 
the House would consent to the Second 
Reading. It was a measure most im- 
portant in its details, and affecting a very 
large number of their fellow-citizens. 
The measure had been fully considered 
by the societies interested ; it contained 
the principal recommendations made by 
the Royal Commission. Some of the) 
provisions in the Bill had been the sub- | 
ject of recommendations by a Select. 
Committee over which he had had the | 
honour to preside, which considered this | 
matter for three years, recommendations | 
come to after much deliberation and dis- 
cussion with the classes and _ societies | 
interested, and he trusted the House | 
would accept the Bill. 

*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, | 
Haggerston) hoped the House would | 
not be influenced by the _ extra-| 
ordinary speech made by the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Islington, who, according to his | 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. | 
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own statement, had no objection to the 


Bill. Two millions of people would be 
beneficially affected by the Bill, the 
whole of the Friendly Societies in the 
Kingdom had endorsed it, and the hon. 
Member would have an ample opportunity 
of expressing any objections at later 
stages of the Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he only objected 
to the way in which the Government had 
brought in the Bill. 

*Mr. CREMER said, it astonished him 
that the hon. Member for Islington 
should want time to discuss the Bill, 
when he confessed that he had not the 
slightest objection to urge against it. 
He hoped the House would pass the 
Second Reading and refer the Bill to 
the Standing Committee on Law [Cries of 
“No.”| Well, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might object to that being done, but as 
the Bill was one in which so many millions 
of people were interested, he hoped it 
would be passed. He believed there 
was nota single objection to be urged 
aginst it. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid.) said, 
he had at first made objection to the 
Second Reading of the Bill being passed 
at that hour, but having heard the 
explanation of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, and the very reasonable exposition 
of the measure from the right hon. 
Gentleman who. had charge of it, he 
should withdraw his opposition. 


*Sir JOHN HIBBERT denied that 
he made the definite promise, in the 
definite terms alleged by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington, to find time for the 
discussion of the Bill. He certainly did 
say that he would endeavour, if possible, 
to find time for discussion, but he had 
been unable to succeed in doing so. 


Bill read 2°. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF WOMEN) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading 
Thursday read, and discharged. 
withdrawn. 


upon 
Bill 


House adjourned at Half after 
Twelve o’clock. 














An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 19th June 1895. 


The House sat at Ten minutes after 
Twelve of the Clock. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 
Return [presented 18th June] to be 
printed.—( No. 309.) 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
REGULATIONS. 
Paper [presented 18th June] to be 
printed.—(No. 310.) 


BANKS 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 
(ENGLAND). 
Copy presented,—of Fifty - seventh 


Annual Report of the Registrar General | 87° 


of Birth, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England (1894) [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table,—and of Supplement to 
the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Registrar Ceneral of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LUNACY. 

Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House—Copy of Forty- 
ninth Report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor [by 
Act}. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee :— 
Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6 :— 


DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY BY WELSH 
COMMISSIONERS. 


(1.) Subject to the charges and encumbrances 
and interests saved by this Act, the Welsh Com- 
missioners shall, save as otherwise provided by 
this Act, by order vest the property transferred 
to them by this Act as follows :— 

(a.) They shall, on the request of the repre- 
sentative body, vest in that body all 
churches, not being cathedral churches, and 
all parsonage houses ; 
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(4.) They shall vest the burial ground and 
glebe of any ecclesiastical parish— 


(i.} In the case of a rural parish, in the 
Parish Council of the parish, or, if 
there is no Parish Council, in the 
chairman and overseers of the parish ; 
and 


(ii.) In any other case, in the council of 
any county borough or urban district 
comprising the parish ; 

Provided that where the ecclesiastical 
parish comprises parts of more than one 
parish for civil purposes the property 
shall be vested, as the Welsh Cais. 
sioners may direct, in some one or more 
of the said councils or bodies, or in 
trustees on behalf of those councils and 
bodies jointly ; 

(c.) They shall vest any tithe rent-charge 
in the County Council of the county in 
which the land out of which the tithe- 
rent charge issues is situate. 


(2.) Every church, parsonage house, burial 
und, and the glebe vested under this section 
shall be held subject to all existing public and 
private rights with respect thereto.” 


*Sirn FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
moved an Amendment to Clause 6 re- 
serving “all public chapels and chapels- 
of-ease” to the representative Church 
body. There were some buildings within 
the scope of the Bill which were not 
within the category of churches and 
chapels-of-ease should be included with 
churches. He was following the pre- 
cedent of the Irish Church Act in the 
matter. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquitn, Fife, E.) accepted the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity), in the absence of Sir R. Wesster, 
moved to further amend the clause so 
that “cathedral churches” might 
include— 


“all school houses belonging thereto or used in 
connection therewith, together with any land 
occupied with such school houses ” 


This would extend to school houses built 
on thé glebe or adjoining the church- 
yard, and the land on which they were 
built, 

Mr. ASQUITH agreed that cathe- 
dral schools which were part of the 
capitular Establishment should be in- 
cluded with “ cathedrals.” But the vast 
majority of schools could not be said to 
belong to the Church. They were not 


vested in the incumbent, but in trustees 
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The words “used in connection there- 
with” would bring in every school used 
in connection with the Church, even 
schools built by the National Society 
and other bodies, and they would be 
transferring to the representative body 
property which never belonged to the 
Church. He could not accept the 
Amendment in its present shape. 


Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the Amendment 
was in accordance with Clause 25, Sub- 
section 5, of the Irish Church Act. There 
were buildings of an older kind than 
those referred to which belonged to the 
Church, and were used in connection 
with the Church. Some words should 
be inserted to make it plain that these 
churches should go to the representative 
body. The objection the Home Secre- 
tary had stated did not apply in the 
case of Ireland, and he did not see why 
it should in the case of Wales. 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, the objection of the Home 
Secretary seemed to be valid with regard 
to school houses built by the National 
Society and other corporations. No one 
would desire that schools vested accord- 
ing to the rules of the National Society 
should be dealt with in this Bill. On 
the other hand, he knew there were cases 
in England where there were schools 
antecedent in date to the system of 
vesting adopted by the National 
Society which had been used in con- 
nection with the Church and _ built 
on the glebe for Sunday schools 
and other purposes. 


there were such cases in Wales these} 


buildings should pass with the churches. 


He thought it would be better if the | 


hon. and learned Member would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, in 
order that the Government might frame 
one which would indicate their view as 
to the extent to which the Bill should 
operate. 


in his mind at the moment the particular 
details of the Irish Act, but if the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Amend- 
ment he would draw up a new one, 
which he thought would meet the point. 
He thought that the hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment went far beyond the neces- 
sities of the case. He quite agreed that 


Mr. Asquith. 
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Home Secretary would agree that if 
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where there was a school-house in con- 
nection with the church that ought to 
pass to the Representative Body, and he 
would go even further, and say that 
every school-house that was vested in 
any ecclesiastical corporation ought to 
pass also. The language of the Amend- 
ment, however, was dangerously vague, 
and therefore he thought that it would 
be better that the hon. Gentleman should 
withdraw it, at all events for the present. 
He would undertake to consider after- 
wards any case that might be brought 
within the spirit, if not within the words, 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk and Malton) said, that there were 
a great many of the national schools 
which did not belong to the Church. 
If they left in the words “ belonging 
to the Church,” they would be doing all 
| they possibly could under this clause to 
define what schools should pass to the 
| representative body. 
| *Srr FRANCIS POWELL referred to 
the 30th section of the Irish Church 
| Act, which contained the provision on 
| which the Amendment was based. In 
\the case of the great majority of the 
‘national schools the clergyman was a 
| trustee, and was usually the manager. 
|Some amendment was required in con- 
|formity with the general provisions of 
the Irish Act. 
| Mr. ASQUITH said, he thought that 
|the hon. Member for York had made a 
| very good point—namely, that the Com- 
|mittee were only dealing now with the 
| property which, under the earlier clauses 
of the Bill, had already been transferred 
to the Welsh Commissioners. No doubt 
that removed a great deal of the objec- 
|tion he had to the Amendment. He, 
therefore, was disposed to accept the 
Amendment, at all events provisionally, 
without binding himself not to introduce 
‘further Amendments with regard to it 
at a future stage. 





| Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. ASQUITH said, that he had not} 


} 
} 


Mr. LAURENCE F. HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) moved to amend the clause by 
inserting after “cathedral churches” in 
line 22, the words “ecclesiastical resid- 
ences.” It almost followed that the 
Government having accepted the previous 
Amendment, should accept the present 
one. He should like to know whether 
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the right hon. Gentleman would regard 
what was considered to be the curtilage 
of an ecclesiastical residence in the same 
light as if it were the close of a 
cathedral. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, that the words 
of the clause would include any garden 
attached the house. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought that 
the matter might be put right in the 
definition clause. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, that he would 
accept the Amendment for the moment, 
and that they could put the matter 
right when they came to the definition 
clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY moved 
the following Amendment :— 


‘Clause 6, page 3, line 23, after ‘ houses,’ 
insert ‘and all buildin; 
curtilages pertaining thereto.’ ’’ 


He did so because he wished to get 
some information from the Government 
as to what they considered should go 
with the parsonage house. 

Mr. ASQUITH suggested, that the 
more appropriate place to expand the 
definition would be in the definition 
clause rather than in the place proposed. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) made some remarks which did not 
reach the Gallery. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) moved in line 23, at end, to insert— 


‘‘and, further, they shall determine what 
annual sum may reasonably be required to 
maintain and keep in proper repair and con- 
dition each such church and ecclesiastical resi- 
dence ; and such sums shall be charged upon 
the church temporalities hitherto belonging to 
the ecclesiastical parish or cathedral corpora- 
tion as the case may be, and shall be paid to the 
representative body.”’ 


This Amendment, he said, raised the 
question both in respect to cathedrals 
and ordinary churches. He would try 


and look at this question for a moment 
from the point of view of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite ; of course, from his own 
point of view, the churches, the cathe- 
drals, and the endowments also belonged 
to the Church of England in Wales. 


| 


, orchards, gardens, and | 
|clear that the Government could not 
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The Government had evidently felt that 
the churches themselves in which a par- 
ticular worship, according to a particular 
form, and under particular doctrines and 
ritual, had been conducted, had acquired 
a sacred and particular character which 
would make it impossible to treat them 
as other property was treated by this 
Bill. Whether the feeling to which this 
concession was made was called senti- 
ment or something higher, it must be 
respected. The Government shrank from 
handing the buildings over to a purely 
secular body like the Parish or County 
Council. They also had evidently 
thought that some of the churches 
were monuments of such special interest 
that they ought to be treated from a 
specially generous point of view ; conse- 
quently in the Bill as it stood, the 
Government practically reserved a cer- 
tain sum of money to keep in repair the 
great cathedral churches. It was quite 


| allow the churches and cathedrals to fall 


into disrepair and ruin; and if they 
handed them over to the representative 
body it followed that they ought to hand 
over a sufficient sum of money to keep 
the churches in proper repair, so that 
they might be handed down to our chil- 
dren as monuments of the religious zeal 
of their grandfathers. There was a legal 
difficulty in connection with this subject. 
Were the Government sure that the re- 
presentative body would be allowed by 
law to permit these churches and cathe- 
drals to fall into disrepair? It was 
quite clear that if they were compelled 
by law to keep them in repair, the 
representative body established an 
equitable claim to a sum of money 
for that purpose. He had consulted a 
well-known work on ecclesiastical law 
by Dr. Phillimore on this subject. He 
would call the Committee’s attention to 
the words of Sub-section 2 of this 
clause— 


“‘Every Church, parsonage house, burial 
ground, and glebe vested under this section 
shall be held subject to all existing public and 
private rights with respect thereto.’’ 


They had had the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s direct authority for the proposi- 
that the existing rights also implied the 
performance of the existing obligations. 
What were the existing obligations in 
connection with the repairing of the 
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Church, which were to be maintained 1 
He found, in the work to which he had 
referred— 


‘* By the canon law the repairs of the Church 
belong to him who receives the fourth part of 
the tithe.”’ 


That was, to the rector, and not to the 
parishioner ; that was the original pro- 
vision of the canon law, and that the 
Government were conscious that there 
was some little difficulty was proved by 
Clause 25, by which they took especial 
care to prevent any responsibility as to 
repair falling upon the County Council 
in respect of the tithe which they had 
received. The burden of repairing the 
church had been transferred from the 
rector to the parishioner, but this had 
been very much modified since compul- 
sory Church rates were abolished, and 
now that the parishioners were relieved 
of that burden, the obligation of repairing 
the church, he contended, rested with 
the rector. As regarded the chancel 
there was no such obligation. He would 
assume that as the edifice itself was 
transferred to the Representative Body 
it was upon that body that these obliga- 
tions would fall. When they looked at 
the authority they found that there was 
an obligation probably as to the whole 
Church, and certainly in respect of the 
chancel ; therefore, the obligation of 


repair was maintained, and yet it was | 


refused togive any money to the churches. 


’ to the Committee was two-fold 
character. He submitted it on senti- 
mental grounds, and also on _ legal 
grounds. On the former grounds he 
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best and most suitable plan. 
The argument which he had submitted | 
in| 
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established Church. He confessed he 
should have thought it would not apply. 
He wished to know first, therefore, 
whether the canon law would still apply 
to the Welsh Church after it was dis- 
established. Another point which bore 
more directly on the question under con- 
sideration was that of the repairing.of the 
chancels, and seeing that the tithes of the 
lay rector were not affected by the Bill 
he wished to know whether the repair of 
the chancels of the churches would not in 
future fall upon the lay rector as in the 
past ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. GeorcE Rvussett, North 
Beds) said, he would direct the attention 
of the hon. Member for Preston to the 
rules and regulations laid down ‘in the 
14th Clause, which provided that, until 
and unless they were altered by the 
representative body, the present articles, 
doctrines, discipline, and ordinances of 
the Church would remain as at present. 
With regard to the lay rector, his obliga- 
tion to keep up the chancel would remain 
unaffected by the present legislation. 
As to the speech of the noble 
Lord, certain difficulties arose in deal- 
ing with the fabrics of the parish 
churches and cathedrals, and in adopt- 
ing the course they had taken they 
chose what they believed to be the 
All would 
agree that it would be intolerable to 
apply sacred buildings to other than 


sacred uses, and he had never heard the 
‘contrary stated by any member of the 


Liberation Society, or by any extreme 


urged that if the maintenance and repair Nonconformist. It was another question 


of the cathedrals and churches were left 
to the representative body, and if it were 
of importance to the public interest that 


-whether a particular church should be 


used by 


only one particular religious 


_ body, and he had heard it suggested that, 


the cathedrals should be kept in repair, under certain circumstances, the sacred 


then it followed that sufficient money 


Also, from the legal point of view, if the 
obligation of keeping the cathedrals and 
churches in repair were thrown upon the 
representative body then, as an equit- 
able part of the sentimental claim, suffi- 
cient funds should be given to enable 
them to fulfil that obligation. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
desired information on two points arising 
out of the observations made by the 
noble Lord, who had assumed that the 


Viscount Cranborne. 





fabric might, on certain days of the week, 
should be provided for the purpose. | 


and at certain hours of the day, be open 
to different forms of Christian worship. 
That would not be an unprecedented 
arrangement, for it already obtained in 
churches abroad and in the Royal Chapel 
between St. James’s Palace and Marl- 
borough House, and also in the metro- 
politan cathedral of Canterbury ; but it 
was a plan which would be vehemently 
repudiated by Gentlemen opposite. With 
regard to the parish churches, the 


Government had decided that they 
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should be used not only for sacred | to those buildings, and they were senti- 
purposes, but alone by the church which | ments which he shared. If they held 
had hitherto had the enjoyment of them. | those sentiments strongly, whether from 
In the*case of the cathedrals, not only | association with the Church or from a 
the religious but the historic sentiment | feeling of national patriotism, surely 
arose in an especial way, and there was|they should not shrink from the pos- 
also the grave question of repairs. A | sibility of having to pay for their indul- 
great deal was to be said for the plan | gence. [“ Hear, hear.”| It was not a 
originally proposed by the Government, | case for nicely calculating whether the 
having regard to the cost of maintaining | cost would be more or less. If they 
those great fabrics in proper order, and | were convinced that they had a moral 








they thought they were offering most 
favourable terms to the Church when they 
allowed her the right of pre-emption— 
the first claim to the use of the buildings 
—-and provided that the burden of 
maintenance should be cast on the 
public resources. The contention of the 
noble Lord was that not only the cathe- 
drals but also the parish churches should 
be retained for the exclusive use of the 
Disestablished Church, and be maintained 
and keptin repair out of what they might 
now call publi¢ funds. [Opposition cries 
of “No!”| On the hypothesis that the 
Bill became an Act of Parliament, the 
funds must be regarded as public, for 
they would have passed out of the hands 
in which they had hitherto been into 
other hands, for secular purposes appli- 
cable to the whole community. It 
seemed to him to be an inconsistency— 
he had almost said a preposterous pro- 


posal—to contend that the buildings’ 
should be retained for the exclusive use | 


of one particular form of 
worship, no longer the 
religion of the country, and at the 
same time should be kept in repair 
out of what would have become a fund 
applicable to public, secular, and general 
uses. Supposing Parliament decided 
that the corpus of the Church property 
should be appropriated to secular pur- 
poses, the proposal of the noble Lord 
would be pro tanto a re-endowment 
of the Church and a disendowment of 
the State—-a taking away from the 
State, or the community at large, irre- 
spective of creed, with one hand what had 
been just given with the other ; a taking 


religious 


established | 


claim to the use of those sacred build- 
ings, if they thought it would be an 
injury for them to be assigned to other 
purposes, or to see persons of other 
denominations worshipping within their 
walls, surely that exclusive attitude of 
mind ought to lead them to the conclu- 
sion that the buildings should be kept 
in repair and proper order exclusively 
out of their own resources, and not out 
| of moneys which Parliament had already 
assigned to the use of the whole commu- 
nity irrespective of any particular creed. 
He did not think that the noble Lord 
|would find, in the long run, that the 
‘danger of the churches falling into dis- 
‘repair would be so great as he appeared 
‘to think. In the Irish Church Debate, 
‘the Member for Midlothian, who had at 
| first proposed that the Trish Church body 
should enter into a contract with the 
State to keep in repair all the cathedrals 
and parish churches, receded from that 
proposition, because, he said, that the 
mere acceptance of those buildings for 
the use of the disestablished Church 
carried with it the moral obligation to 
|keep them in repair. When they saw 
the immense sums of money spent in 
|times past and the large amounts that 
_were always forthcoming for restoration 
purposes, the much smaller sum that 
would be needed to keep in repair these 
places, once restored, would be forth- 
coming when wanted. They might, he 
thought, rely on the liberality of Church- 
men to do this, and to make good any 
sum that might be wanting for that 
object. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he did 











back the corpus of the Church property | not think the answer of the Under Secre- 
which had been assigned to secular pur-| tary would be considered satisfactory. 
poses for the maintenance of every parish | Thehon. Gentleman had referred to Clause 
church and cathedral in Wales. The! 14, but he had not, apparently, read the 
noble Lord and other hon. Members| very first words in Clause 14, which pro- | 
had again and again referred to the deep | vided that the existing ecclesiastical law 
sentiments they entertained with regard 'in Wales and Monmouthshire should 
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from the date of Disestablishment, cease| Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
to exist as law, but should subsist as| said, that by Clause 3 these cathedrals 
contract. It was quite true that Clause 
14 went on to provide that that law wa: h > or re vite ics Peg 
might be re-established, so that the apse mae ectny - — 
obligation to repair the churches would | ™'8sloners were subsequently to hand 
come to this—that if Churchmen wanted | them over to the Church body. He 
the churches to be repaired they could|desired to know who was going to 
do it themselves. The other point raised| repair them in the interval. In the 
was about the lay rectors who had to| Irish Church Act, a provision was made 
repair the chancels of churches and who, | by Clause 49, but he could find no pro- 
at the present day, could be forced to do| vision at all of that sort in the present 
so. The lay rector was not a popular) Bill, putting aside the larger question 
person, but the most unpopular lay rector | raised by his noble Friend. He hardly 
was one who was not a member of the| liked to argue with the Under Secretary 
Church and who was not resident in!on ecclesiastical law, but in a learned 
Wales. work by Dr. Phillimore it was laid down 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that | that the chancel should be repaired by 
as he understood the end of the clause, | the rector and vicars who were to con- 
it seemed to be enforceable in the tem-| tribute a proportion. He did not care 
poral courts upon any property. whether it was to be the rector or vicars, 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON pointed out| but what he wanted to know was, what 
that the clause was not binding upon| was to be the state of affairs after the 
anyone except members of the Church, | passing’ of the Act, and before the 
and he did not see how the temporal | churches were handed over to the Church 
court was going to enforce its decision| body. A very serious obligation might 
where the clause was not binding. Look-| be laid upon the incumbent of a Welsh 
ing at the matter from the point of view | church, unless it were made perfectly 
of a conscientious lay rector who wished | clear that the obligation for these repairs 
to do his duty, the obligation upon him| should not lie upon him in the future. 
would be to go on repairing the chancel|They had been told that it was absurd 
when the body of the Church had gone|to believe that money would not be 
entirely or had fallen into disuse. That} forthcoming after the passing of this 
would surely be “ ploughing the sands.” | Act, seeing the vast sums which had 
In conclusion, he thought some better | been subscribed by Churchmen hitherto. 
provision should be made for repairing} He would, however, point out that after 
chancels as well as churches. this Bill should have become law an 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that | enormous’ obligation would be placed 
he was sure that it was the wish of his| upon Churchmen to pay the clergy ; and 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Asquith) to make| they would also have the obligation, 
any arrangement which would be con-| which at present existed, of maintaining 
sistent with common sense. The case|the voluntary school. Was it sensible, 
just put had, no doubt, occurred. But|he asked, to suppose that, after the 
a pious lay rector so repairing a chancel | Government had taken from the Church 
night, in doing so, be meeting the needs £250,000 a year, the same amount of 
of a diminished and impoverished parish. | money as hitherto would be available for 
Sir DONALD MACFARLANE other purposes? Such a position was 
(Argyllshire) said, that no sooner had| quite untenable. All he asked was that 
the sentiment in regard to the cathedrals the churches and cathedrals being given 
been conceded and the cathedrals given! to the representative body, there should 
to the Church, than the Opposition! also be given to them, out of money 
raised the question of re-endowment to’ now belonging to the Church, a sufficient 
a limited extent. He wanted to make sum to keep the buildings in repair. 
a practical suggestion to the noble Lord He must say he had never heard a more 
who moved this Amendment. There reasonable “request. Hon. Members 
was a Christian body in this country’ opposite talked a great deal of their 
who built those cathedrals and who respect for cathedrals. Was their pride 
would be happy to take them over in cathedrals going to cease now that 
without any endowment. the Church was unable to keep them in 





Mr. Grant Lawson. 
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repair? The hon. Member for Argyll- 
shire described the Amendment as a 
proposal for re-endowment. But they 
were not asking national money, they 
were -only asking for a small part of the 
money which by the Bill would be 
taken from the Church. And this pro- 
posal was already in the Bill. He 
therefore earnestly hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to the addition of 
some words which would make it possible 
for Church people to keep these churches 
and cathedrals in proper repair. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he did not think 
the churches would fall into disrepair 
whatever happened. But that was not 
the point. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to deal justly by the Church. 
He proposed to place the representative 
body in the place of the Welsh Com- 
missioners. The Welsh Commissioners 
were originally to have the cathedrals, 
and were to provide for the reparation 
and upkeep of the cathedrals out of the 
tithe rent-charge which came into their 
possession. All that was asked was that 
the representative body should be placed 
in the same position with regard to funds. 
Under the Bill public rights in the 
cathedrals and churches would be main- 
tained. The people would have free 
access to them, whether they belonged to 
the Anglican Communion or not. There- 
fore the Church would still remain the 
National Church, and it was reasonable 
to ask that her property, which’was said 
to be public property, should be devoted 
to the maintenance of these buildings, 
which were for the use of the whole 
people. They were not asking for any- 
thing to which they had not a perfect 
right, and he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would do well to deal in this 
matter with a rather more generous 
hand in regard to the ecclesiastical funds 
which he was now taking away from the 


Church. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) asked whether it was intended 
that those churches which happened to 
have ecclesiastical impropriators of tithe 
should be in a less favourable position 
than those which had lay impropriators. 
Was it generous treatment of the Church 
to say, when they were taking away the 
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bulk of her property, that the additional | 
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obligation should be put upon her im- 
poverished resources of maintaining and 
repairing the churches ! 

*Mr. TALBOT said, that while they 
did not undervalue the concessions which 
had been made, they could not but feel 
that the proposition of the Government 
was one of the most unreasonable that 
was ever submitted to Parliament. The 
Government proposed to take away from 
the most ancient institution in the 
country the bulk of its property, and at 
the same time they said that part of that 
property should be left in the hands of 
the body which had so long enjoyed it. 
But whilst these ancient buildings, 
which everybody in the House on all 
sides professed to honour and respect, 
were left to the Disestablished and Dis- 
endowed Church, they were told that as 
to the maintenance of these buildings, 
though the Church had hitherto enjoyed 
funds for the purpose, it would enjoy 
them no longer. That was the plain 
fact put in the language of common 
sense. All that was said in support of 
that proposition was that the Church 
could not have both the churches and 
the money to repair them. Why not? 
It was not the money of the State, but 
money originally contributed for the 
very purpose of repairing these churches. 
He did not know whether it was in 
order to refer to what one saw in the 
public prints, but it struck him as im- 
portant to see that morning that a very 
eminent Member of the House had re- 
considered his position with regard to 
this Bill. He did not know whether it 
was owing to the beneficent influence of 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
that they had been met with some con- 
cessions lately. They were glad of the 
concessions from whatever motives they 
were given, but he could not help think- 
ing that if they had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman amongst them to-day, a very 
different tone would have been adopted to- 
wards the very reasonable proposition put 
before the Committee by his noble Friend. 
There was no money left to the Church 
for such a purpose, and he did not know 
where the persons were to be found 
who were going, in the future, to repair 
the churches and the cathedrals. The 
money could not be obtained from the 
landowners of Wales unless they were 
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very unlike the landowners of Eng- 
land, they were already overburdened 
with heavy demands, and it seemed 
to him that a time must surely 
come when private individuals could not 
undertake to bear the expense of repair- 
ing these ancient buildings, because as 
the churches must be repaired annually, 
private persons, even those who had con- 
tributed already to the restoration of 
churches, could not go on putting their 
hands into their pockets to defray the 
expense. Reasonable men who looked 
at the question of the churches and 
cathedrals in a reasonable way—as part 
of the ancient inheritance of the country 
—would, apart from politics, say that, 
having given the buildings toChurchmen, 
money to repair the fabrics should also 
be given. Could not the Government 
at any rate go some way to meet Church- 
men by giving some assistance to build- 
ings founded before a certain date ? 

*Str M. HICKS BEACH said, he had 
listened to the speech of the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department 
with pleasure. It was felt that the view 
of the question taken by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was from the same standpoint as 
that of Churchmen—a belief in the 
sacred character of the buildings, and 
a desire that they should be main- 
tained consistently with their sacred 
character. But this was not the view 
taken by Nonconformists generally. He 
hoped that the Committee had not heard 
the last word of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this matter in the speech of the 
Under Secretary. The hon. Member 
said that cathedrals and churches when 
handed over to the Representative Body 
without any provision for their mainten- 
ance would, nevertheless, be maintained, 
as they all desired to see them maintained. 
That might be so. By great personal 
efforts the ministers of the Church might 
collect sufficient means in England and 
Wales to maintain the churches and 
cathedrals without endowments, but 
that work could only be achieved at the 
cost of time and means diverted to that 
purpose from their proper spiritual 
work; and in that case the Church 


would be the poorer for the change. 
Hon. Members opposite said that the 
Church was allowed to retain the cathe- 
drals and the churches ; and that being 
so, they thought that it was too much 
to ask that public money should also be 


Mr. Talbot 
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given to maintain them : let the churches 
and cathedrals be maintained as the 
Nonconformists maintained their chapels. 
But the Bill itself did not place cathedrals 
and churches in future, although handed 
over to the representative body precisely 
on the same footing as chapels belonging 
to Nonconformists.. There was Sub- 
section 2, towards the end of the clause, 
of which the Committee had received no 
explanation. It said—. 
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“ Every church, parsonage house, burial 
ground, arid glebe vested under this section 
shall be held subject to all existing public and 
private rights with respect thereto.” 


What did that mean? It must in some 
way or other retain for the people 
generally, whether or not members of 
the congregation, represented in the 
representative body to which those 
cathedrals and churches would here- 
after belong, some kind of rights with 
regard to churches such as were not 
possessed by the public with regard to 
any private Nonconformist chapel. If 
the Government were going to hand over 
the cathedrals and churches to the 
representative body, saddled with the 
entire obligation to maintain them, he 
said that they had no right whatever to 
reserve any kind of public right over 
them. The Government in the Bill had 
not proposed to allow anything from the 
funds of the disendowed Church to the 
maintenance of churches or parsonage 
houses, but they had proposed to do so 
with regard to cathedrals: Why, then, 
were they to recede from that proposi- 
tion because of the change they 
had made the previous evening? It 
was purely a concession of sentiment. 
An opinion had been widely entertained 
by hon. Members on the Opposition side 
of the House, that by reserving the legal 
estate in the cathedrals to the Welsh 
Commissioners, and allowing the use of 
them to the Church body in future, some- 
thing was being reserved from the 
Church, so that the Church body in 
reality would not be considered as solely 
entitled to any rights over the cathedrals. 
The right hon. Gentleman in announc- 
ing his concession, dispelled that idea. 
He said that the Government had in- 
tended and were willing to alter the 
words of the Bill to provide that the 
Welsh Commissioners should simply hold 
the cathedrals in trust for the Church 
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Body, and the Church Body should be 
the only persons to whom any rights 
should be conceded over them. Then the 
change was purely a legal change—a con- 
cession of sentiment without any legal 
difference in the position. If that were 
so, and if when the Government was 
giving in that way the sole and 
complete rights to the Church Body 
over the cathedrals, they had intended 
at the same time to impose the liability 
of maintaining the buildings on the 
Welsh Commissioners out of the funds 
of the disendowed Church, why should 
they now relieve the Welsh Commis- 
sioners of that liability? He thought 
from the opinion which the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed the previous 
evening, that he was by no means 
indisposed to adhere to some extent 
to the proposals of the Bill with 
reference to the maintenance of cathe- 
drals ; but he asked now why were the 
Government justified by the change they 
made with regard to cathedrals in depart- 
ing from their own proposition on this 
matter? What they had proposed was 
really a wasteful manner of maintaining 
the cathedrals. If they handed over a 
comparatively smal] sum, assessed by some 
independent authority, to the represen- 
tative body for the maintenance of the 
cathedrals, the representative body 
would maintain the cathedrals better and 
more cheaply than the Welsh Commis- 
sioners could under the proposals of the 
Bill. He asked Her Majesty’s Government 
to treat the Church party in this matter 
with that generosity about which they 
were always talking, and to stand by 
their own proposition so far as to secure 
the proper maintenance and repair of 
fabrics in the future. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the pro- 
position put forward by the noble Lord 
with regard to cathedrals, about which 
the Committee was going to divide, was 
that every Church and parsonage house 
in Wales should be maintained out of 
the funds taken from the endowed 
Church. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I should 
not insist on the parsonage houses. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that at any rate 
the proposal was that every Church in 
Wales, after the date of Disestablishment, 
should share in a fund which was to be 
set aside and charged on the temporali- 
ties of the disendowed Church. The 
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right hon. Baronet had said very little 
in support of that proposition, and of all 
the claims put forward on behalf of the 
disestablished Church this was one of 
the most extravagant. For the purposes 
of public policy the Government was 
going to disestablish and disendow the 
Church in Wales, and was giving up to 
the Representative Body the whole of 
the Church fabrics to vest absolutely in 
them, and they were told that they were 
behaving in an ungenerous way because 
they did not also set aside, from the funds 
to be devoted to public purposes, a large 
annual contribution for the repair and 
maintenance of those churches over which 
the Representative Body would have 
absolute control. A rather unfortunate 
appeal had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
University to the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian. The Government were often 
being told that the proposals in this Bill, 
compared with the Act of 1869, were un- 
gracious and grudging. In the Irish 
Church Bill the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian 
proposed that the churches should be 
handed over to the Representative Body 
only on the condition that they under- 
took to maintain them in repair, and that 
if they did not perform that obligation, 
they were not to have them at all. It 
was quite true that in Committee his 
right hon. Friend abandoned that posi- 
tion and handed over the churches with- 
out the obligation to maintain them, but 
at the same time he said that he was 
satisfied that it would be a matter of 
honour with the Representative Body to 
undertake the obligation. It was never 
suggested that the Irish Commissioners 
should bear the cost of maintenance and 
repair. At present the obligation to re- 
pair churches wasa purely voluntary ob- 
ligation. In some cases the rector was 
responsible for the repair of the chancel, 
but as regarded the body of the 
Church, at common law the liability 
lay upon the parishioners and could be 
enforced by a Church rate. Parliament, 
however, abolished Church rates some 
time ago, and since then the obligation 
to repair the Church had been a volun- 
tary obligation, and no fund out of the 
temporalities of the Church had been 
set aside for the purpose. It was not 
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as if any of the funds to be taken had 
been earmarked to such an obligation. 

*Sirm M. HICKS BEACH said, he 
knew that in several cases where the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners held the 
tithe, they were under an obligation to 
repair the chancel. If their property 
was taken for secular purposes that 
liability would be gone. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was not 
dealing with the question of the chancel, 
which was generally an obligation against 
the rector. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that, in so far as any of 
these funds had been hitherto devoted 
to repairing the chancel to any extent, 
they would be lost to the church : but he | 
referred particularly to the repair of the | 
body of the church, and none of the 
funds that were being taken had ever 
been charged with that. This appeal was 
made rather on the ground of generosity 
than on any claim in strict justice to a 
fund of this kind. Then, again, he must 
point out that, much as the scheme of 
Disendowment in the: Bill had been 
criticised on the ground that it was 
unfair to the Church, yet this obligation | 
would be a very much easier one for the 
Church to bear under the scheme of the 
Government than under any other, 
because under the scheme of the Govern- 
ment Disendowment would take place 
gradually and for a long time to come in 
the average parish, the existing provision 
for the spiritual wants of the parish 
would remain as it was, and an interval 
would be given to the Church to go on 
gradually accumulating a fund for this 
purpose. The right hon. Gentleman said 
—and this, he thought, was the only 
argument he used based on a strict con- 
sideration of justice—that under Sub-| 
section 2 every church, parsonage house, | 
burial ground, and glebe would be held | 
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that that public right should no longer 
exist, if they desired that the Church 
should be placed on the same footing as 
any dissenting chapel, and that the 
clergy should have the power of locking 
out anybody they might not desire to see 
at the services, he should not stand in 
their way. He did not think, however, 
that that view was likely to be put for- 
ward; but as the Government had 
pledged themselves that the Church 
should be on precisely the same footing 
as regarded privilege as any dissenting 
body, if the Church claimed a right to 
exclude from its services, that claim 
ought to be acceded to. If the friends 
of the Church did not choose to prefer 
that claim, if they were quite willing 
that anyone should resort to the churches 
for legitimate purposes, then he did not 
think that the argument had any founda- 
tion. With regard to cathedrals, he had 
offered to keep the freehold in them in 
the Welsh Commissioners, with an 
accompanying burden to repair them ; 
If the free- 
hold were transferred to the Commis- 
sioners, the duty to maintain should be 
referred also; but if the Church said 
that absolute and complete control should 
go to the Church body, then he thought 
it was fair that the burden of mainten- 
ance should go with it. There was one 
other point raised by the hon. Member 
for Tunbridge, who commented on the 
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‘fact that there was no provision made 


for the interim period. He thought 
that provision ought to be made for that. 
The criticisms that had been. passed on 
the provisions of the Bill with reference 
to the obligation to repair chancels 
deserved consideration, and his attention 
would be given to the point. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 








subject to all existing public and private shire, Newport) thought the tone and 
rights ; and he asked him whether that attitude of the Home Secretary and the 
meant that after the Church was dis- Under Secretary, on whom the practical 
established, the public would have the conduct and defence of the Bill devolved, 
right to resort to the services, and, if so, were matters of interest and importance 
whether a claim for contribution towards | to those who followed the course of the 
the maintenance of the fabric might be | Debates on this Bill. He wished he could 
claimed against them? There were | congratulate the country on the tone and 
private rights of an important kind | attitude so taken by those two dis- 
exercised in the churches, but the only | tinguished Gentlemen, because he did 
public right he knew of in the Church|not think they tended to conciliation 
was the one the right hon. Gentleman jand the good management of the Bill. 
had referred to. If it was the wish of And he must differentiate considerably 
those who spoke on behalf of the Church | between these two Gentlemen, for it 


Mr. Asquith. | 
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seemed unfortunate that the Under Sec- 
retary, who constantly protested his love 
for the Church, and his desire not to 
injure her but to do her good, while 
robbing and spoiling the Church, still 
managed to convey the impression that 
he really was not at all indisposed to 
injure her, and that nothing gave him 
more enjoyment than to give his Church 
thrust after thrust under the veil of con- 
sistent love and loyalty to her. One 
observed the same tone in the hon. 
Gentleman’s utterances with regard 
to the land, with which he had an 
hereditary connection. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary as 
a rule confined himself to taking 
a determined, consistent, and intelligible 
attitude of dislike to the Church, and was 
determined, at all hazards, to carry this 
Bill through as a political necessity. 
Under the circumstances under which 
Party warfare was waged at the present 
time they (the Opposition) had to meet 
him as well as they could, and fight him 
in a similar spirit. 
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did not lie in the mouth of the right 
hon. Gentleman to make any innuendo 
such as that. If the Church were to 
assume an attitude of generosity and 
public - mindedness towards the nation 
at large, was it not fair that the 
nation should adopt a similar atti- 
tude towards the Church in return? 
He had noticed that several hon. 
Gentlemen—and especially the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department— 
had laid great stress on the fact 
that the generosity of the supporters of 
the Church ought to be quite sufficient to 
provide all the funds that were wanted 
for the future maintenance of cathedrals 
and churches, and they had based that 
argument mainly on the historical fact 
that in past times money had been forth- 
coming to create and erect these build- 
ings in the first instance. But was it 
not fair to point out that those who in 
past times gave so much money for the 
erection or creation of cathedrals and 
churches were, to a certain extent, insti- 


The right hon. | gated to do so by the knowledge that 


Gentleman did not often make very | there was in existence a constant fund 
serious mistakes in tact, but in his last | for the maintenance of these cathedrals 
speech he most emphatically made an/and churches? Was it not in accordance 
unfortunate departure from his general | with the rules of common sense and 


attitude. 
jeer at the Church Party on the question 
of whether they would or would not 
assert the right, which he allowed to be 
theirs, to have made over to them abso- 
lutely the power of closing their churches 
to all whom they did not wish to see 
within them. Such a remark would not 
redound either to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s personal reputation or to the 
spirit in which the Bill would be con- 
sidered out of doors, or conducted in that 
House. What they as Churchmen 
most ardently desired was—that the 
doors of their churches should be con- 
stantly and widely opened, and the more 
folks they could get to be interested in 
those churches, whether as national 
monuments or whether as seats of 
religious teaching or religious education, 


He was pleased to jibe and|common understanding to think that 


|such lavish sums would not have been 





given if those who gave them had not 
thought that in creating these cathedrals 
and churches they could rely on the 
funds which then existed to maintain 
them and keep them in order? Whatin 
the world could be more foolish than to 
create institutions, whether for charit- 
able or religious purposes, with possibly 
a great flourish of trumpets at the 
moment, with regard to which was not 
arranged some permanent fund by which 
it could be maintained and carried on? 
With regard to cathedrals, there would 
be always forthcoming in this country, 
as long as there was maintained any of 
the national feeling and reverence which 
existed at present, a certain amount of 
money for the actual maintenance of the 


the better they would be pleased. There | few cathedrals in Wales. But the same 
was not the slightest desire on the part | argument would hardly be of weight 
of any single Churchman in that House! with regard to all the poor parish 


or out of it to do anything in the direc- 
tion of narrowing the interest in their 
churches or forbidding any person to 
enter them, or feeling any interest in all 
the purposes for which the churches were 
instituted and maintained. Therefore it 





churches all through the districts of 
Wales which had no particular historical 
importance attached to them, and which 
had not very much attraction for any 
except those who were closely connected 
with them. The maintenance of these 
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little parish churches had depended 
mainly and chiefly on the contribution of 
the classes in Wales on whom it had 
pleased the Government to lay the most 
extreme and extravagant burdens. They 
had been maintained’ chiefly by the 
generosity of the local landowner and the 
local gentry resident in the district, and 
that class the Government, by its recent 
Budget, had practically crushed out of 
the possibility of giving financial assist- 
ance, and taken it out of their power to 
do that which hitherto they had been 
anxious to do. Suppose it had been 
mooted that it would be wise to 
deal with their great Universities in 
the same way as they were deal- 
ing with the Established Church ? 
Suppose, in time to come, some 
educational reformers were pleased to 
say the Universities were not carrying 
out the purposes for which they were 
instituted, and that they had better be 
nationalised ; what an absurdity, what 
a ridiculous thing it would be to take 
credit to themselves for the making over 
of the fabric of the Universities, and yet 
deprive the Representative Body of any 
access to the funds on which the main- 
tenance of the Universities depended. 
And if at any future time it was con- 
sidered desirable to nationalise the 
hospitals, and to take away the funds 
they now had, what an absurd farce it 
would be to hand over the fabric of these 
institutions unless they handed over 
some of the funds by which they were 
maintained. The Government were 
doing an unpractical and an unjust 
thing in the action they were now taking. 
The right hon. Gentleman was going to 
hand over these cathedrals to a body 
representing the Church, but denied to 
that body a single penny of the money 


which he plundered and_ robbed 
the Church of. What might be 
the result if he handed over the 


cathedrals to the Representative Body, 
thecathedrals being national monuments, 
being historical monuments, being of 
national interest to the nation at large, 
and they fell into disrepair, and there 
were not forthcoming funds to maintain 
them? The result was this, that the 
cathedrals would be in danger of falling 
into absolute ruin. Either these national 
monuments must go to ruin, or the 
money must be forthcoming from other 
quarters. Did the Under Secretary look 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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forward to a Bill at some future day 
placing the cathedrals on the basis of 
ancient monuments, in order that they 
might be maintained out of public funds, 
or did he think it would be better to let 
them fall into ruin as soon as possible, so 
as to sweep away the last trace of this 
most unfortunate action of the Govern- 
ment? Hon. Members had talked as if 
they who spoke on behalf of the Church 
were asking for free endowments. What 
they were asking was not for free en- 
dowments, but that, in the course of 
this great spoilation which was now 
being inflicted upon the Church, there 
should be retained with the fabric 
of the Church sufficient from the 
funds now belonging to her to 
keep these fabrics in ordinary and 
decent repair as they now stood. 
If they wished to increase the cathedrals 
in future, by all means let them pay for 
it, but that they should be allowed to 
maintain the cathedrals in the position 
in which they stood when they were 
arbitrarily taken away from them was 
surely not an unfair or an extravagant 
demand. The Government talked of the 
concession they had made, but it seemed 
to him it was rather unfair for them to 
plume themselves upon having made a 
concession when that concession was 
really one of primary advantage to them- 
selves. It had been pointed out that 
if the Government were to apply their 
principle to any other public building or 
institution they would find there would 
be an overwhelming insistance on the 
part of the country that they should 
guarantee sufficient to maintain the 
building. He felt that he and his hon. 
Friends were justified in their appeal by 
every principle of common sense and fair 
play, and he declined altogether to 
associate himself with the demand for 
this concession on the ground of ordinary 
generosity, because he was quite certain 
that what they asked now was not a 
matter of ordinary generosity, but of 
elementary justice. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tinghamshire, Mansfield) said, that had 
the House chosen to adopt several of the 
Amendments already disposed of, and if 
it were willing to adopt the principle of 
other Amendments which yet stood on 
the Paper, it was evident the Bill, while 
being a measure disestablishing the 
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Church, would, as a measure of disendow- 
ment, be a very small one indeed. Last 
night the request was made that the 
cathedrals should be handed over to the 
Disestablished Church, and that request 
wasassented to by the Government. Then 
the suggestion was made that in addition 
funds should be provided in order to 
keep the buildings in repair,; that was 
to say, that these edifices, after being 
denationalised, should still be main- 
tained out of national resources. To- 
day it was sought to apply this extra- 
ordinary principle to the churches and 
parsonages. Yesterday hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were exuberant in their grati- 
tude to the Government, but it seemed 
that now, as a result of reflection, they 
were somewhat uneasy, if not alarmed, 
at the consequences which necessarily 
followed. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol had asked with 
great emphasis, why should the Govern- 
ment depart frém the principle involved 
in Clause 7 of the Bill? The answer was 
because an important alteration had 
been made in Clause 6, and the aban- 
donment of Clause 7 was a corollary of 
the Amendment of Clause 6. The 
nation, by the change effected last 
night, had abandoned all claim to the 
ownership of the cathedrals. The 
cathedrals, as well as the churches, 
were henceforth to be no longer national 
in their character, but they were to be 
placed on precisely the same footing as | 
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fund. The plea of poverty could not 
reasonably be urged in this matter ; 
indeed the right hon. Baronet in an 
earlier speech on this Bill spoke of 
the members of the Church of England 
as constituting the most wealthy, as well 
as the best educated, portion of the 
Welsh population. The whole objection 
to this Amendment could be stated in a 
sentence. The national character of 
these buildings had now been abandoned, 
the buildings would cease to be national, 
they would become denominational, and 
they must be treated as such, and those 
who acquired the rights of ownership 
must accept the consequential responsi- 
bilities. 

Viscount CRANBORNE desired 
to put a question to the Solicitor 
General, because it had reference to the 
legal part of the argument which earlier 
in the,day he addressed to the Com- 
mittee, and which he thought had not 
been answered. He wished to know 
whether under the Bill there would not 
be an obligation upon the representative 
body to keep the chancels of the churches 
in repair. The representative body were 
going to hold the churches. One of the 
undoubted and indubitable public rights 
was that the chancels should be kept in 
repair by those who held the churches. 
The Home Secretary had, in answer to 
the very ingenious point raised by the 
hon. Member for Preston, promised he 
would provide in the Bill that in cases 


Nonconformist places of worship. Yet | where there were lay rectors the obliga- 


it was asked that these buildings should | 
be placed in a position of superiority, 


as 


tion to repair the chancels should be 
maintained, and that the lay rectors 


regarded pecuniary resources, over the | should still, after Disestablishment, be 


Nonconformist places of worship. As 
regarded the churches, the position of 
Churchmen would be improved by the 
adoption of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, because at present there was no 
fund availabble for the maintenance of 
the churches; they had to be kept in 
good condition by the contributions of 
those who worshipped in them. If this 
Amendment were adopted that would 
be no longer needed ; because the wor- 
shippers would be able to fall back on 
the fund for which the Amendment pro- 
vided. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol had pleaded the 
inability of the Church to maintain 
these buildings. All Nonconformists 
maintained their places of worship with- 
out having recourse to any national 





obliged to maintain the chancels. There 
was a further difficulty which arose in 
respect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners held a great amount of tithe in 
Wales, but under the Bill as it now stood 
they would not be obliged to maintain 
the chancels. Why were the Commis- 
sioners to be put in a different position 
to the ordinary lay rector? It appeared 
to him tithe, at present enjoyed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, ought to 
remain subject to the obligation to repair 
the chancels exactly in the same way as 
tithe in the hands of the lay rector was 
under that obligation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) thought the 
HomeSecretary answered both the points 
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raised by the noble Lord in the state- 
ment he made before the adjournment. 
As he understood the Sub-section (2) of 
this clause, every publicand private right, 
so far as it was enforceable at present, 
should remain enforceable; but it had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for Preston that the responsibility for 
the repairs of the chancel might be en- 
forced only in a spiritual court. Inas- 
much as under Clause 14 certain obliga- 
tions were made enforceable in a spiritual 
court, it was pointed out that some pro- 
vision ought to be made in order to 
continue the machinery. It seemed to 
him that an amendment of Clause 25 
would meet the difficulty. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that it was 
in virtue of the possession of the great 
tithes that the owner of those tithes had 
to repair the chancel, whether he was an 
ecclesiastical officer or a layman. Now 
the Committee had the promise of the 
Solicitor General that the great tithes 
should not be released from this charge 
by the Bill, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman suggested an Amendment of 
Clause 25. That was a very fair con- 
cession, and would go a long way to 
meet the difficulties of the case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) asked whether the Committee was 
to understand that his hon. Friend had 
rightly interpreted the undertaking 
given by the Solicitor General. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that, as far as the responsibility for the 
repair of the chancel was upon the lay 
rector, and the remedy for the enforce- 
ment of that responsibility was inter- 
fered with by the Bill, provision would 
be made hereafter to preserve the re- 
sponsibility. That was what the Home 
Secretary had said, and was all that he 
could say. 

{[Mr. AsquitH entered the House at 
this point, and Mr. Ba.rour repeated 
the question which had been put to the 
Solicitor General. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that what his 
statement amounted to was this : Where 
the great tithes of a parish belonged to 
the lay rector, provided that the lay 
rector came within the 14th Clause, and 
was bound by contract to continue to 
do what he had done before, there would 
be no difficulty. But where the lay 
rector did not belong to the Church of 
England, and did not come within the 
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clause, there was a lacuna in the Bill, 
and he undertook to make provision for 
it later on. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, then, gave no assur- 
ance either with regard to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners or to the County 
Councils. If the obligation to repair 
the chancel rested upon the representa- 
tive body, and it was to be enforced, 
Parliament was bound to provide the 
representative body with the funds to 
meet the obligation. But if the obliga- 
tion rested with the owner of the great 
tithes, then it was necessary to intro- 
| duce a provision by which, not only the 
lay rector, but the Ecclesiastical Com- 
| missioners or the County Councils would 
| be bound to fulfil the obligation. Ata 
later stage the Committee must en- 
|deavour to carry out the principle to 
which the Government were really pledged. 
The Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had urged that it would be in- 
consistent with the principles of the Bill 
to take away the money of the Church 
| with one hand and to give it back with 
| the other for the repair of the churches. 
|But there was an easier way of stating 
| the proposal, which would not hurt the 
| feelings of the hon. Gentleman so much. 
The only appeal that was made in regard 
to the parish churches was that the Gov- 
ernment should carry their work of Dis- 
establishment to something less than the 
'fullextreme. It was not pretended that if 
the principle of Disestablishment were 
accepted in its fullest extent any such 
| provision as this could be logically de- 
|duced. But the Government were not 
‘compelled by their declarations, or by 
| anything in the Bill, to drive their prin- 
ciples to an extreme. In this connec- 
|tion he would rather appeal to the good 
feeling of the Nonconformist bodies. 
For inevitable reasons—some architec- 
tural and some historical—there were 
circumstances connected with the parish 
churches which could in very few cases 
occur in respect to places where Noncon- 
formists worshipped. That was no re- 
flection on Nonconformists, and no 
praise to the Church ; it was the state- 
ment of an historic fact. Further, the 
parish churches, in a large number of 
cases, from their size, from the character 
of their architecture, from their anti- 
quity, cost much more to keep in repair 
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offering similar accommodation toa body 
of worshippers. Therefore, there was a 
peculiar burden thrown upon Church- 
men in connection with these large and 
very ancient buildings which did not fall 
upon Nonconformist bodies. But he 
would quite admit that the case in re- 
gard to parish churches, except in re- 
spect of the chancels, was far weaker 
than the case which could be made out 
for the cathedrals. In the case of the 
Irish Church Bill, as had been said, the 
question of a sustentation fund was 
raised by the Government, but was 
dropped after some discussion ; and the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian, 
while refusing to give a maintenance 
fund, said that he trusted, as a matter 
of honour and obligation, on the Church 
body in Ireland, the maintenance of the 
cathedrals. That was quite true as a 
matter of historic narrative ; but what 
was left out was that the disestab- 
lished Church in Ireland was set upon 
its new career with funds at its dis- 
posal for those purposes which the Welsh 
Church had not and could not have. 
Under these circumstances, they might 
well ask that the precedent of the Irish 
Church, which had been departed from 
against the Welsh Church, might for 
once be departed from in favour of the 
Welsh Church. The Home Secretary 
rested his whole case, with regard to 
cathedrals, upon the fact that he had 
made a concession, which he said carried 
with it, as a logical consequence, the 
obligation to bear the whole cost of 
maintenance ; and he said that the re- 
ception of the concession he had made 
was not such as to encourage the making 
of further concessions. But what grati- 
tude did they owe the Home Secretary 
for the concession he made last night if 
the principle he now laid down were to 
be maintained? As members of the 
English Church they felt that the senti- 
ments of a great body of English and 
Welsh Churchmen were outraged by the 
proposal to take the cathedrals from 
them and leave it to the will of a lay, 
and possibly a hostile, body to determine 
whether Anglican servjces were to be 
continued within their walls. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that was not so; 
on the contrary, it was provided by the 
first Subsection of the 7th Clause that 
the cathedrals would continue to be used 
exclusively as they were used now. 
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Mr. BALFOUR continued that they 
had not so read the clause, nor had they 
interpreted the earlier speeches of the 
Home Secretary as having that intention ; 
but, waiving that point, let it be observed 
what was the meaning of the concession 
of which the Government were so proud. 
Under the Bill, as the Home Secretary 
now said, Nonconformists were not to 
have the right to use the cathedrals for 
any purpose to which they were not now 
applied. Therefore, so far as the Non- 
conformists were concerned, nothing was 
lost by the so-called concession of last 
night. They had given up nothing, they 
had made a concession which cost them 
nothing, and in exchange they had got a 
large amount of Church property by way 
of relief from taxation for the repair of 
the edifices. All that was asked was that 
this concession, for which there was a 
substantial consideration, should be made 
more complete. If the Government had 
held out the slightest hope of any further 
concession with respect to parish 
churches he should have advised his 
noble Friend to accept it ; but they had 
held out no such hope. The case as to 
cathedrals appeared to be so clear that 
they would not be doing their duty if 
they failed to go into the lobby to express 
their views. As the late Prime Minister 
said in 1869, it was a matter of honour 
and obligation to keep up the cathedrals. 
No doubt Churchmen would honourably 
fulfil that obligation, at whatever sacri- 
fice, but they could not forget that the 
Government, in making a concession 
which cost nothing deliberately threw 
upon the Welsh Church a burden which 
must tax its resources and cripple its 
usefulness. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, he had listened carefully 
to the Debate, and it appeared to him, 
as one who had supported the Second 
Reading of the Bill, that the reply of 
the Government to so much of the 
Amendment as dealt with the churches 
was certainly a very strong one, and on 
that point alone he should feel bound to 
support the Government; but he also 
held very strongly that the cathedrals 
stood in a very different position. He 
would almost say that justice—cer- 
tainly anything like liberality towards 
the Church—required that, at all events, 
some adequate sum should be put aside 





for the purposes of maintenance of what, 
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after all, were not merely religious build- 
ings, but were public and national monu- 
ments. He understood the Government 
to give absolutely no hope that they 
would yield to the demand for main- 
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definite proportion of land that served 
the parsonage houses and was the only 
connection between them and the church 
and churchyard. The shortest way for 
the clergyman to get from his house to 


tenance even for the cathedrals, and, 
therefore, he should vote with the noble | glebe, and if, under this Bill, the glebe 
Lord. was vested in a different, and, not im- 
Viscount CRANBORNE said, that probably, a hostile authority, it might 
if the Government would express the | be very hard for the clergyman to take 
slightest desire to respond to the sug-| the shortest way from his house to the 
gestion of the Leader of the Opposition church in accordance with the custom 
he should be glad to withdraw the whichprobablyhad prevailed forhundreds 
Amendment. of years. The proposal which was 
Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, | carried in the case of the Irish 
Abercromby) said, that in a parish with|Church seemed to him to be the 
whichhe was connected there was a fabric | most natural way of deaiing with this 
fund, dating from the time of Elizabeth, | question, and, without further words, he 
for the repair and maintenance of the /now moved the Amendment standing in 
Church. He did not know whether | the name of his hon. Friend. 
any such fund existed in any parish in) Mr. ASQUITH said that the first 
Wales ; but, if there were one, would it| part of the Amendment on the Paper 
be taken away from the local church | was, of course, now unnecessary, as the 


the church was generally across the 











by the Bill? 


Mr. ASQUITH replied that he was| 


not aware of the existence of any such | 
fund in connection with a Welsh parish, | 
but if there were any fund of that kind | 





the parish church. 

*Mr. TALBOT : And if there were a 
fabric fund connected with the Welsh 
cathedrals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The same. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 171 ; 
Noes, 197.—(Division List, No. 133.) 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
8.) (for Mr. Vicary Gisps) moved, after 
line 23, to insert — 


“ They shali, on the request of the Representa- 
tive Body, vest in that body all ecclesiastical 
residences, together with such portion of the 
glebe, if any, as is adjacent or near thereto, not 
exceeding 10 acres: Provided always, that if 
the Commissioners shall be of opinion that, for 
the convenient enjoyment of any ecclesiastical 
residence or by reason of the severance which 
would otherwise take place, an additional 
quantity of glebe should be so vested, they shall 
by order vest such additional land in the said 


body.”’ 

In the Irish Church Act 30 acres were 
allotted to the palaces, but only 10 acres to 
the glebe houses. In the present case it 
was proposed to adopt the same treat- 
ment for both sorts of ecclesiastical 
residences. The Committee should con- 
sider that they ought to vest some 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


'Committee had already vested in the 
representative body the ecclesiastical 
residences and parsonage houses. The 
hon. Gentleman had cited the precedent 
of the Irish Church Act, but the Amend- 


| ment went far beyond that, for the hon. 








upon the Commissioners. The Govern- 
ment could not possibly assent to this. 
|There was no precedent for it. But 
though the Government could not enter- 
|tain the Amendment in its present 
;|form, yet, if apt words were chosen, 
\they might go on giving the Commis- 
sioners similar powers as were conferred 
upon the Irish Commissioners under the 
Trish Church Act. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) apologised for not being present 
to move his Amendment, and said that 
it appeared to him that this was a very 
moderate and reasonable proposal, and 
|quite in keeping with the undertak- 
ling which the Home Secretary gave 
to consider any proposals in favour 
of the Church in a generous spirit. No 
excessive demand was made by the 
Amendment, or one out of keeping. with 
the principle of the Bill as the Home 
Secretary had laid it down. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, there 
was a point here which required con- 
sideration. The Bill proposed to give 
parsonages and ecclesiastical residences 
to the Church Body free of charge, 
whereas the Irish Act only gave them 
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subject to the payment of ten times 
the annual value of the land on 
which they stood. Therefore, the Bill 
gave an advantage to the Welsh 
Church. But if the Home Secretary 
read Clause 28 of the Irish Church 
Act carefully he would see that, in 
addition to the parsonage house or 
ecclesiastical residence, it was incumbent 
upon the Commissioners to vest a further 
portion of the land in the representative 
body ; provided, of course, the representa- 
tive body paid for it. As the Bill now 
stood, it did not extend beyond the par- 
sonage house and garden. There might 
be a small meadow occupied with the 
ecclesiastical residence, the possession of 
which was practically essential for access 
to the residence, but though the Parish 
Council might be perfectly willing, this 
could not, as the Bill now stood, be 
vested in the Church Representative 
Body, however much the Commissioners 
might desire it. This was really inde- 
fensible, for if would mean in many 
cases handing over ecclesiastical _resi- 
dences deprived of the necessary con- 
veniences for their occupation. If this 
Amendment was not pressed to a 
Division, he should move the substitution 
for it of the clause in the Irish Church 
Act. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, this was an ex- 
traordinary proposal, which went far 
beyond what occurred to any one in 
relation to the Irish Church Act, but he 
was willing to consider it. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON objected to 
the phrase which the Home Secretary 
had used during the discussion, “ giving 
to the Church.” This was not a matter 
of giving to the Church, but preventing 
what she had from being taken away. 
If the Bill were left as it stood, gardens 
attached to residences might be con- 
siderably extended. [Laughter.] A far- 
sighted vicar might lay down a garden 
path from the house to the Church, and 
so secure under the head of garden his 
road to the Church, for whatever could 
be made “ garden ” would remain with the 
VOL. XXXIV. [rourTH sERIEs.] 
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Church. Ifthe Amendment were altered 
to three acres, the Government might: be 
willing to reserve three acres on which 
to graze a cow. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested a development of 
clerical ingenuity which it might be 
necessary to provide against. He was 
willing to consider the proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir M. Hicks-Beach), 
but would not pledge himself to the 
details of it, 
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Amendment negatived. 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH moved the 
insertion of the section from the Irish 
Church Act which gave power to the 
Commissioners to convey to the Church 
Representative Body such portions of 
glebe not exceeding ten acres, or in the 
case of a see house 30 acres, as might 
be necessary for the more convenient 
enjoyment of the parsonage or see house. 
The language of the Irish Church Act 
on this subject appeared to him to be 
absolutely fair and he was surprised 
that in drawing up the present clause 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
departed from that definite language. 
Look at the position in which the 
Welsh Commissioners would be placed 
under the provisions of the clause 
as they stood in the Bill. However 
willing they might be to do so, they 
would be precluded from devoting a 
single rood of land to the purposes in- 
dicated by the Amendment, or from 
selling any portion of the land vested in 
them to the Church authorities. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the Amendment which 
would introduce into this Bill provi- 
sions which had worked satisfactorily 
in Ireland, and which it might reason- 
ably be anticipated would work equally 
satisfactorily in Wales. He, of course, 
had no desire that more land than 
could conveniently be employed for 
the purposes indicated in the Amend- 
ment should be transferred, and he did 
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not think that the provisions embodied 
in the Amendment would operate in 
such a way as to deprive the parish of 
land that it might require for its pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he thought 
it rather unfortunate that an Amend- 
ment of this importance should have 
come up for discussion without being 
placed upon the Paper. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite proposed to transfer 
bodily into this clause a high subsection 
taken from the Irish Church Act. He 
thought that it would be better if the 
right hon. Baronet withdrew his Amend- 
ment for the present and would bring it 
up again in the form of a new clause. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, that, 
after what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment and would bring up a new 
clause embodying its provisions at a later 
stage. He, therefore, asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, it would be 
better if the provisions of the Amend- 
ment were embodied in a separate clause 
which might be inserted in a later part 
of the Bill. He need scarcely remind 
the right hon. Baronet that it did not 
necessarily follow that what was right in 
the case of Ireland would be right in the 
case of Wales. 


He had no objection 
whatever to the principle of the Amend- 
ment, but he thought that it would be 
better if the right hon. Baronet now 
withdrew it for the purpose of reintro- 
ducing it in another form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE moved, at 
the end of line 23, to insert the words 
‘and any fund or endowment specially 
allocated to the maintenance of the 
fabrics thereof.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that he was not 
quite sure whether the phraseology of 
the Amendment was sufficiently accu- 
rate. There might be some doubt as to 

Sir M. Hicks Beach. 
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the exact meaning of the words “ speci- 
fically allocated.” Allocated by whom ? 
He had no objection to the principle of 
the Amendment as far as it provided 
that funds or endowments which were 
given expressly for the maintenance of 
the fabric of the Church should go to 
the Representative Body. Subject toa 
possible alteration in the language of 
the Amendment, he would accept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str R. WEBSTER Moved, after 
line 23, to insert— 


“Where any church was in use at the time 
of the passing of this Act and no application 
in respect thereof is made by the Representative 
Body within twelve calendar months of the date 
of Disestablishment, and such church was 
erected at the private expense of any person, the 
Welsh Commissioners shall, on the application of 
the person who erected such church, if alive, or 
of his representatives if he died since the year 
1800, by order vest such church in the appli- 
cant or applicants, or in such person as he or 
they may direct.”’ 


He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept the Amendment, which 
merely followed the precedent of the 
Irish Church Act. Of course, if the 
right hon. Gentleman preferred that he 
should do so he would withdraw the 
Amendment, and would bring it up as a 
separate clause. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that if the 
Amendment were to be accepted he 
might as well accept it now, and it could 
be transposed to its proper place subse- 
quently. He had no objection to the 
principle of the Amendment, seeing that 
it only applied to what might be termed 
derelict churches, which the Representa- 
tive Body did not see fit to ask for. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) desired to move the omission 
of Sub-section (b). The sub-section 
directed the Commissioners to vest 
the burial grounds and glebes trans- 
ferred to them in Parish Councils in 
rural districts, and in any other case 
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in the council of the county borough or 
urban district comprising the parish. 
The Parish Council was not qualified to 
carry out properly the important and 
complicated duties of a burial board. 
He appealed to anyone who had had 
experience of the working of these 
Parish Councils to say whether rural 
Parish Councils were at all fit to exer- 
cise the function of burial boards. He 
thought they would make Parish Councils 
very bad for the purpose for which they 
were appointed, and would also make 
very bad burial boards. They had not 
the knowledge, the power of spending 
money, or the professional assistance 
necessary. The duties of a burial board 
were often complicated, and its functions 
were far too important and technical to 
be adequately discharged by Parish 
Councils. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that was not 
the view of the legislation of 1894. 

Sir JOHN GORST said, that as a 
matter of fact in the rural districts he 
supposed that only a very small percent- 
age of the Parish Councils had ever 
adopted the Burial Acts; there might 
be councils in populous parts of the 
country which had done, but very few 
Parish Councils in the rural districts 
were competent or qualified to 
fulfil the functions of a burial board. 
This clause, however, thrust those func- 
tions upon the Parish Council of every 
Welsh parish. The Government pro- 
posed that these burial grounds in urban 
districts were to be transferred to the 
District Council, and in the case of the 
county borough to the Municipal 
Council. In the case of some urban dis- 
tricts which were not municipal boroughs 
there were burial boards already. It 
followed, therefore, that in the urban 
districts which were not municipal 
boroughs there would be, two conflicting 
burial authorities, the old burial board 
elected under the Burial Act, and the 
District Council, upon whom certain of 
these “active” burial grounds would be 
thrust by the operation of this Bill. 
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This would have a very mischievous 
effect. The glebe was also to be vested 
in Parish Councils. He could not con- 
ceive a more inconvenient course than 
that which had been adopted. He could 
imagine that there would be Parish 
Councils which would be very much per- 
plexed by having a piece of land thrust 
upon them ; they would not know what to 
do with it, and it might fall into the 
hands of agents or designing persons. 
To give a piece of land in a remote 
parish to a County Council was the most 
inconvenient use they could put it to. 
He did not think in the case of muni- 
cipal corporations there would be very 
much glebe ; most of the glebe would be 
in rural districts. But even in the case 
of municipal corporations and urban dis- 
tricts, there was no provision made in 
the Bill for the purposes tu which it was 
to be applied. His object in moving 
this Amendment was to give the Com- 
mittee an opportunity of discussing as a 
whole the plan of the Government of 
vesting part of the funds of the Welsh 
Church in local bodies, The scheme was 
a crude one, and ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, this sub-section, 
the omission of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had moved, was confined to 
two subject-matters, the vesting of the 
burial ground and the vesting of the 
glebe ; and he did not apprehend that it 
would be in order to go beyond the ques- 
tions which arose in connection with 
those matters. It seemed to them, both 
as to glebe and burial grounds, that 
prima facie, the parish was the body 
ultimately and directly concerned, and 
that therefore, now that local government 
had been given to every parish, the 
parish was the natural and proper instru- 
ment for the administration of this class 
of property. That was the general prin- 
ciple on which their scheme proceeded. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the rural parish councils would be in- 
adequate to discharge the duty of burial 
boards, but that was not the view taken 
in the legislation of 1894. The Burial 
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Acts did not apply except by adoption, 
subject to the important limitation that 
where, as not infrequently happened, the 
churchyard was closed by the Secretary 
of State on the ground that it was full, 
there was a practical necessity for 
the adoption of the Burial Acts. He 
did not think it was at all an unreason- 
able proposal that they should vest 
burial grounds in the Parish Councils. 
He was unaware of any evidence show- 
ing indisposition on the part of the 
parish councils to undertake the duties 
of the burial boards. From his own 
experience of last year he should have 
thought that in a considerable number 
of rural parishes in the country the parish 
councils were now the burials boards, or 
discharged the duties of those boards. 
In the case of urban districts which were 
not municipal boroughs he did not think 
the difficulty which the right hon. 
Gentleman apprehended would arise. 
The law now was that in urban districts 
the councils might, by resolution, substi- 
tute themselves for the burial boards 
acting in such districts. That was pro- 
vided in the Local Government Act of 
1894, and therefore any conflict between 
the district council and the burial board 
in the district had already been provided 
for by the Legislature. Another point 
which the right hon. Gentleman brought 
forward related to cases in which the 
glebe belonging to one parish was situ- 
ated in another parish, and he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that this 
was a matter well deserving of consider- 
ation. Such cases, however, were not of 
an ordinary character. There certainly 
were cases in which the glebe was situ- 
ated outside the parish to which it 
belonged, but he was disposed to think 
they were much more numerous in 
Wales than in England. There were very 
few, if any, cases of glebes belonging 
to Welsh churches situated in England, 
but in Wales there were a not inconsider- 
able number of glebes belonging to one 
parish in a county that were situated in 
a parish of another county, or in another 
Mr. Asquith. 
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part of the same county. He admitted 
that such a state of things might lead to 
inconvenience unless it was provided for, 
and therefore, that it might not be well 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, it 
might be necessary to provide in cases 
of that kind that power should be given 
to the parish council in whose parish the 
glebe was situated to take over, on pay- 
ment, the glebe from the parish which at 
present enjoyed it. It would not be 
difficult to arrange machinery for that 
purpose, and, in order to prevent the 
manifest inconvenience and _ probable 
difficulties that would otherwise arise. 
After all, those were very exceptional 
cases, though no doubt there was a 
sufficient number in Wales to make some 
provision necessary to meet them. The 
only other point raised was as to the 
purposes to which the glebe would be 
applied by the parish councils. Those 
purposes were defined in the schedule of 
the Bill, and he apprehended that the 
objects to which they would be most 
commonly applied were labourers’ dwel- 
lings and allotments. But it would be 
more convenient to consider that question 
when Clause 9 was reached. On those 
grounds he hoped the Committee would 
agree that, so far as the two classes of 
property in question were concerned, the 
parish council was the authority in which 
they ought to be vested. 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said, 
he was glad to hear that the Home 
Secretary was ready to further consider 
those cases in Wales in which the glebe 
belonging to one parish was situated in 
another parish. He understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman was willing to 
accept an Amendment, or some form of 
words, which would enable the glebe to 
be vested in the council in whose parish 
the land was situated. 

Mr. ASQUITH : On payment? 

Mr.GRIFFITH BOSCA WEN : Quite 
so, on payment. But what would happen 
in the case of a glebe which was attached 
and reserved to a Welsh benefice, and 
which was now situated in England? 
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Was that glebe to be vested in the 
parish council in England where it was 
situated ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was under 
the impression that there were only two 
or three such cases of the kind at the 
very utmost in existence. 

Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN: Well, 
as to these ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : As regards these, I 
do not see why the very same principle 
I have stated should not apply to them. 

Me. J. L. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) wished to ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether his proposal to vest the 
burial grounds or churchyards in the 
parish councils was not in direct antago- 
nism to the provisions of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act of last year? By the 
6th Clause of this Act divers matters 
were transferred to the parish council, 
but all matters which “related to the 
affairs of the Church” were ex,ressly 
excepted. When that Act was before 
the House the present Secretary for 
India admitted that the freehold of the 
churchyard was vested in the incumbent, 
and that the control of the churchyard 
was one of the affairs of the Church. 
Therefore, while in the Act of 1894 the 
Legislature, at the instance of the present 
Government, had expressly excluded the 
churchyards from the care and control 
of the parish council, the same Govern- 
ment were now proposing to hand them 
over to those bodies. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, 8.) said, it was perfectly com- 
petent for the Parish Councils created 
by the Act of last year to take upon 
themselves the duties of the burial 
boards. In fact, in a very large number 
of cases in Wales the scheme proposed 
by the Bill was already in operation. 
In the vast majority of cases the Parish 
Councils had undertaken the duties of 
the burial boards, and had carried them 
out advantageously and without com- 
plaint. As to the rural districts, he did 
not think any difficulty would arise in 
respect to them. 


{19 June 1895} 


(Waies) Bill. 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he was prepared to accept the view 
that the parish burial-ground should be 
vested in the parish council if it was 
safe to do so. The difficulty that oc- 
curred to him was that in many parishes, 
especially in out-of-the-way parishes, it 
might happen that the burial grounds 
would not be properly attended to, and 
would be allowed to fall into disrepair. 
They knew that in previous times burial 
grounds in such localities had been 
allowed to fall into such a state as to 
become a scandal. When he referred 
to the point on the previous day he was 
deferred to an Amendment on the 
Paper dealing with the matter, but 
having consulted that Amendment he 
held that it did not fully meet the point. 
Nor did the Bill do so, and he thought 
some provision was necessary to ensure 
that under the new bodies the burial 
grounds should be properly cared for. 
He would therefore ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether he could not insert words 
in the clause which would make it the 
clear and positive duty of the Parish 
Councils to keep the burial grounds in 
decent condition and order. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, that 
yesterday the Committee decided that 
burial-grounds, so far as they were not 
actually disused, should not be vested in 
the Church body, and also that the glebe 
should not be vested in a Central Council. 
But, of course, he objected to their being 
taken away from the Church at all. 
Yesterday the right hon. Gentleman 
promised that he would insert provisions 
which would vest disused burial grounds 
in the Representative Church Body. He 
wished to know when the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to move that 
Amendment ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he found that 
the purpose was sufficiently served by 
the introductory words, ‘“ Save as after- 
wards provided by this Act.” He 
thought having that saving, it would be 
more convenient to introduce this pro- 
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grounds, either as part of, or as supple- 
mentary to the clause of which he had 
given notice, dealing with burial grounds 
in general. 

Mr. EDWARD HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby) said, that the glebe pro- 
duced revenue just in the same way 
as the-tithe rent-charge, and if the rent 
charge was retained by the County 
Council the glebe might have to go to 
that body also. He hoped that the 
Amendment might be withdrawn, in 
order that they might proceed to deal 
first of all with burial grounds, then with 
the tithe rent-charge, and then with 
glebes. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS asked 
what was the precise meaning to be 
attached to the phrase “ ecclesiastical ” 
parish, because in England the phrase 
had a special meaning. Some of the 
civil parishes in England were divided 
for ecclesiastical purposes; and the 
words in the clause would seem to limit 
the enactment instead of applying it to 
any parish. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, his hon. Friend 
need be under no misapprehension. 
These words had been very carefuily 
considered, and if they did not use the 
word “ecclesiastical” here they would 
be in a very great difficulty, because an 
ecclesiastical parish was very often part 
of a civil parish. By using the word 
* ecclesiastical” they covered the case 
both of divided and undivided civil 


parishes. 


{COMMONS} 
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regarded as having been provided by 
private benefaction. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that by an 
unused burial-ground he meant a burial- 
ground which had become wholly dis- 
used. Otherwise they would have 
burial-grounds constantly shifting their 
ownership. With regard to the other 
question, the whole clause was sub- 
ject to the general limitations of 
Clause 5 as to private benefactions. 
Burial-grounds would not stand on 
a different footing from any other 
class of property in that respect, and 
they would be entitled to the presump- 
tion that where the origin of a benefac- 
tion given since 1682 was unknown, it 
was presumed to be a private benefac- 
tion. 

Viscount CRANBORNE observed, 
in reference to what had been said by 
the hon. Member for Maldon, that the 
Secretary of State’s power to control a 
local authority was a general power. 
It was not a power to control the every- 
day use of a burial ground, but only the 
power to lay down general rules. If 
they were going to entrust this great 
power to Parish Councils, they ought to 
take care to see that it was properly 
exercised. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he did not share 
the apprehension felt in some quarters 
as to the misuse or neglect of church- 
yards by Parish Councils. They had 
found that Burial Boards had been 


/anxious to discharge their duties in a 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked |spirit of mutual consideration with re- 
what was meant by an unused burial-| gard to the susceptibilities of all classes 
ground, because a portion of every burial ‘and sects, so desirable in all cases of this 


ground was unused. 


The right hon. | kind. 
Gentleman had stated that he did not | 


Question put, “ That the words ‘ They 


propose to take away any burial-ground | .).4}) vest” stand part of the clause.” 


provided by private benefaction. 


He | 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman | 
when, in determining that matter, he| 
would agree that the clause should | 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 205 ; 
Noes 191.—(Division List, No. 134.) 


And, it being half-past Five of the 


operate in cases where a burial-ground | clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
was provided out of the rates, but that | make his report to the House. 


where a burial-ground had not been pro- | 


to sit 


Committee report Progress ; 


vided out of the rates it should be again To-morrow. 


Mr. Asquith. , 
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|Courtney, Mr. Laurence Hardy, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, Sir John Hibbert, 


Order for the Committee stage read. Mr. Lough, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Cap- 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, tain Norton, Mr. Stephens, Colonel 
that he heard that the Biil was to be put Howard Vincent, and Mr. Woods. 


down for to-morrow. He took it that 
there was no intention of putting it down | 
for discussion, in view of the promise of | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that. 
Papers should be laid upon the Table of 
the House concerning the matters dealt | 
with in the Bill. It was quite impos-| 
sible to discuss the Bill properly without 
those Papers. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir E. Grey, 
Northumberland, Berwick) said, that 
was not his recollection of the promise of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. All| 
that his right hon. Friend said was that | 
the Government would see what Papers 
should be laid upon the Table. This 
must take some time, but it was neces- | 
sary that all the stages of the Bill | 
should be finished and the Bill passed | 
into law before the end of the month. | 
He would promise to furnish all the 
information he could, and he had no 
desire to press the Bill now, but he would 
guarantee, it hon. Members opposite 
wished it, that the Bill should be placed 
among the opposed business on the 
Paper to-morrow. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
remarked that all the Papers could be 
printed in half a day. 





even then, the Papers had to be circu- 
lated. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther hon. Members might see the manu- 
script ? 

Sir E. GREY said, that he would 
defer any further answers till To-morrow. 


Committee deferred until To-morrow, 


STATIONERY CONTRACT. 
The Select Committee on Stationery 
Contract was nominated of,—Mr. Michael 
Austin, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Burns, Mr. 





Ordered, That the Committee have 


power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. HERBERT GARDNER, 
Bill to remove doubts arising under The 
Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 
1886, was presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be _ printed. 
[ Bill 318.] 


QUESTION OF ORDER. 


Me. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): On a question of order, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to ask you whether it is 
in accordance with the practice of this 
House that an hon. Member, against 
whom a true Bill for misdemeanour has 
been found at the Old Bailey, should 
vote in this House pending his trial. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I should also like to ask 
whether it is not the general custom for 


a man to be considered innocent until 
Sir E. GREY did not think so; and,|he has been found guilty. 


|“ Hear, 
hear.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am not aware of 
any rule which precludes an hon. Member 
from voting because a charge has been 
made against him. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Not when a true 
Bill is found ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is only a charge. 


NEW WRIT. 
For the City of Cork,—v. William 
O’Brien, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds.— 
(Dr. Tanner.) 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 
On the Motion, “That the House do 
now adjourn,” 


Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
said, that he desired to ask the Govern- 
ment a question in regard to the Bill 
that had been under consideration on 
that and many previous days. 


At this time Mr. M‘Arthur was the 
sole occupant of the Treasury Bench, 
but Mr. T. Ellis, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
Robertson shortly afterwards returned 
to the House and took their seats on 
that Bench. 


Mr. DARLING proceeded to ask 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed immediately, 
from day to day, with the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, having regard to that 
fact that one of their most influential 
supporters—to use a mild word concern- 
ing him; he would rather say their 
creator — had intimated that that 
Bill had not his assent, and that 
he had taken steps to remove that 
passive support which he had been 
accustomed of late to give to Her 
Majesty’s Government. He referred to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian. The Government came 
into office upon the programme of that 
right hon. Gentleman. Hon. Members 
now learnt that the Government were 
proceeding with a Bill which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not fully support, 
and he gather.] from one of the more 
influential organs of the Government— 
he meant the Star—that it was the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
come down to the House and to give 
hon. and right hon. Members his view 
upon this measure, of which they now 
knew this much, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not wholly approve of it and 
that he would not take the course which 
hehad hitherto taken to giveit his support. 





Mr. Gladstone and Welsh {COMMONS} 








Disestablishment Bill, 
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Would not the Government be acting 
more in accordance with the principles 
of good government and more respect- 
fully to that House if they were to give 
the House some rélache from the pro- 
ceedings of the Disestablishment Bill, 
taking up in the meantime some other 
Bill, the Local Veto Bill for example. 
The country expected that some issue 
should be come to shortly. The Govern- 
ment, apparently, could not depend even 
upon their most regular supporters. By 
postponing the Disestablishment Bill for 
a time the Government would obtain op- 
portunities for doing some real practical 
business. [Cries of “Divide!”] That, 
surely, would be better than continuing 
to perform the operation which they 
sometimes described as “ ploughing the 
sands,” and sometimes as “ filling up the 
cup.” [Cries of “ Divide! ”] 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, 
Burghs) asked whether it was in order 
for an hon. Member to raise the 
question of the whole policy of the 
Government ona Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. Was it in order to 
raise such a large question in connection 
with the action of an individual Member 
of the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER said that, although 
the hon. and learned Member was 
perhaps discursive, he could not say that 
he was out of order. 


Mr. DARLING remarked that he 
should say nothing further, as he wished 
to leave time for a reply on behalf of the 
the Government before the hour for 
adjournment. 


No Member of the Government rose 
to reply to the hon. and learned Member, 
and 


The House adjourned at Ten Minutes 
before Six o’clock. 











An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 20th June 1895. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Ambleside Urban District Council 
(Gas ana Water). 

Bank of Bolton. 

Barry Railway. 

Brymbo Water. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 1). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 2). 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
(Channel Island Children). 

South}Eastern Railway. 

Vale of Glamorgan Railway. 

Waterford and Limerick Railway. 

The Lords Commissioners were the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell), Lord 
Tweedmouth, and Lord Kensington. 


ARMY MILITIA. 


Further regulations relating to the 
Militia : 


LUNACY. 


Forty-ninth Report of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) PENSION FUND. 
Annual account of receipts and pay- 
ments in respect of capital and income 
for the year ended 31st December, 1894 : 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and ordered to lie on the Table : 


ARMY. 
List of exceptions to Army Regula- 
tions, as to pay, non-effective pay, and 
allowances sanctioned during the year 


ended 3lst March, 1895: 
VOL. XXXTV. [rourrH sertEs]. 


{20 June 1895} 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 
(ENGLAND). 


1. Fifty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Registrar General, for 1894 : 


2. Supplement to the  Fifty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Registrar General : 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

1. General Report for the year 1894, 
by the Chief Inspector of the Western 
Division : 

2. Twenty-second Annual Report by 
the Accountant for Scotland to the 
Scotch Education Department : 


Presented (by command); and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to give further powers to 
County Councils with a view to the pre- 
vention of floods and other damage 
arising from rivers or watercourses— 
Was presented by the Lord Thring; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 1%8.) 


MIDWIVES REGISTRATION BILL [n.t.]. 


To be printed as amended on Report. 
(No. 157.) 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER Con- 
FIRMATION BILLs. 


Ordered that Standing Orders Nos. 72 
and 82 be suspended for the remainder 
of the Session. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CoNFIRMATION (No. 1) 
Bit [4.1]. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


Loca GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRro- 
VISIONAL OrpERS (No. 3) BILL; 
LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 
VISIONAL OrDER (No. 4) Bit; and 
Merropo.itran Porice PRovIsIoNAL 
Orver BILL. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 





3.U 
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Exectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) Birt; Execrric Licutina 
ProvisionaL OrpeErs (No. 2) BiLt; 
Exectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
Orpers (No. 3) Bitzi; and Pier 

* AND Harsour PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) Brit. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 

committed to a Committee of the Whole 

House To-morrow. 


Exvectric LicutinG ProvistonaL ORDERS 
(No. 5) Brix [u.1.]; and Exectrric 
LIGHTING Provis1onALORDER(No.6) | 
Bit [H.1. }. 


{LORDS} (Payment into Court) Bill. 
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the Bill empowered the Treasury to 
apply £5,000 out of these sums to the 
purpose of improving the Advocates’ 
Library and the Parliament House. 
There were English and Irish precedents 
for this provision. In England a sum 
derived from cognate sources, was 
appropriated to defray the expenses 
of the erection of the new Law Courts, 
and in Ireland several sums of the 
same character had been applied in 
extending the law courts. The Bill had 
passed through the House of Commons 
with the assent of all parties. 





| 
Bill read 2°. 


House in Committee (according to | 


Order): Amendments made : 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


Water OrpeErS CONFIRMATION BILL 
[H.L.]; and Tramways OrpeErs Con- 
FIRMATION (No. 2) Brut [H.1.] 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COURT OF. SESSION CONSIGNATIONS | 
(SCOTLAND) BILL 


*THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, explained that it 
had been introduced to provide for the 
more efficient custody of funds lodged 
with the accountant of court or any of 
the clerks or officers of the Supreme Court 
in Scotland, and for the disposal of such 
funds, subject to Treasury liability. The 
sums for which the accountant of course 
was responsible, which were dealt with 


in Clause 7 of the Bill were funds which | 
had accumulated prior to Janury 1889. | 


These sums amounted to £36,603. 
£5,363 was in the Bankruptcy De- 
partment, and the remainder in the 
Judicial Factory Department ; a smaller 
sum of probably under £500 being 
in the hands of the Clerk 
Bills. . Under this 


would be payable to the Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, and 
the Treasury would have power to direct 
him to pay into the Exchequer such sums 
as they might think fit out of the moneys 
accumulated in his hands, 


Clause 15 of 





of the} 
Bill these sums} 


Standing | 


POST OFFICE a” (1891) AMENDMENT 

Lorp PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that it 
had been passed by the House of Com- 
|mons. It was not a Government 
measure, but the Post Office Department 
approved the Amendment which it pro- 
posed. An Act was passed in 1891 
which gave sanitary authorities power to 
arrange with the Post Office for increased 
|postal and telegraph facilities. When 
such arrangements were made the Post 
| Office took a guarantee that no loss should 
accrue to the Department by reason of 
the increased facilities, and the rural 
sanitary authority had power to make 
good any loss that accrued. The ob- 
ject of this Bill was merely to extend 
that power to the Parish Council, and 
to the parish meeting where there was 
no Parish Council. 





Bill read 2+. 


| MORTGAGEES’ ‘COSTS BILL. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Mon 
day next. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL 


Read 3* (according to Oude, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o’ clock. 

















HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 20th June 1895. 


The House met at Five minutes after 
Three of the Clock. 


COMMISSION, 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners; the House went ;—and, 
being returned ; Mr. SPEAKER reported 
the Royal Assent to several Bills which 
had passed both Houses. (For list, see 
proceedings of House of Lords of this 


day). 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL OrDER 
[No. 21}. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board relating to 
Warrington, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Walter Foster and Mr. 
Lefevre. 


Ordered,—That Standing Order 1934 
be suspended, and that the Bill be read 
the first time.—(Sir Walter Foster ). 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 
the first time; Referred to the Exam- 
iners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [Bill 319]. 





The following Bills were reported 
without Amendment [Provisional Order 
confirmed]; to be read 3° to-morrow :— 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) ProvisionaL ORDER BILL. 


Loca GoveRNMENT (IRELAND) PRro- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
‘ 


Locan GoveRNMENT (IRELAND) Provt- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 


Locat GovERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 8) Brit. 


{20 June 1895} 


Shaw | 
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ELEMENTARY Epvucation PRovISIONAL 
OrpDER ConFIRMATION (AcTON) BILL. 
—([H.L.] 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTioN PRovIsIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION ( BrIsToL ) 
Bitu.—[H.1. | 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrpER ConNFIRMATION (CROYDON) 
BiLt.—{H.L. | 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrpDER CoNnFIRMATION (HoRNSEY) 
Bitt.—[H.1. | 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER ConFIRMATION (LEEDS) BILL. 


—[H.L.] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PRovIsIONAL 
OrDER CoNFIRMATION (LIVERPOOL) 
Biiu.—[H.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrpER ConFIRMATION (LLLANGOLLEN) 
Bitt.—[H.1. | 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER ConFIRMATION (LONGBENTON ) 
Bitt.—{H.1. | 


ELEMENTARY EpuCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrvER ConFiRMATION (LOWESTOFT) 
Brit.—{ 4.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation ProvislonaL 
OrpER CONFIRMATION (MANCHES- 
TER) Bini.—[H.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation PRovIsIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (PWLLHELI) 
Biti.—{ 4.1. | 


ELEMENTARY Epucation PRovisionaL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (WESTON- 
suPER-Mare) Bitu.—[H.1, | 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CoNFIRMATION (WILMINGTON) 
Brit.—| 8.1. | 


The following were reported with 
Amendments (Provisional Order con- 
firmed) ; to be considered To-morrow. 


Burau Potice (ScoTLaND) PRrovisionaL 
OrpDER (PalIsLey) BILL. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Provi-|extension of municipal legislation in 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. | Scotland, and the fact that many cases 
arose in which the corporations were 
Local GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS | personally interested, it became daily 
(No. 9) Brit. | more necessary and expedient to have a 

| stipendiary magistrate in the interest of 
Loca GovERNMENT PrRovisioNAL OrpDERs | the impartial and effective administra- 
(No. 11) Birt. tion of the law. Hence the Act of 1892 

applied to all burghs without limit of 
Locat GovERNMENT PrRovisIONAL ORDERS | population, giving power to five larger 
(No. 12) Brut. burghs to adopt the Act, and making 

the law uniform in all the burghs in 
LocaL GovERNMENT ProvisionaL OrpER | Scotland. It provided that the appoint- 
(Housina or Workin Ctasses)| ment of stipendiary magistrates should 
(No. 2) Britt. _be made by the Crown; that the person 
appointed should hold the qualification 

of Sheriff Substitute, and have the same 

GLASGOW CORPAR AAO AND POLICE | tenure of office and retiring allowance as 





ILL. ‘the Sheriff-Substitute. When the Glas- 
On the Order for the Third Reading | 8°W Corporation Bill was introduced 
of this Bill, into the House it ought to regulate, by 


| private Bill, what had been a matter of 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) | public statute law, and to place the ap- 
said, that on the Third Reading of this | pointment and initiative of dismissal in 
Bill he should limit his observations to! the hands of the Corporation, and pro- 
Clause 24. He did not object to any vided for other powers of control by the 
other part of the Bill. Clause 24 dealt | Corporation not in the Acts of 1892 or 
with stipendiary magistrates. The pre-|]875. The Lord Advocate, on behalf of 
sent law in Scotland, with regard to! the Crown, interfered with regard to the 
stipendiary magistrates, was contained in’ appointment and dismissal, but the Bill 
two public Acts—the Sheriff-Substitutes | still contained, as part of the scheme, 
Act, 1875, which dealt with the ap-|other powers of control and _inter- 
pointment of stipendiary magistrates at ference by the Corporation. As the 
Glasgow ; and the Burgh Police (Scot- Bill contained police and sanitary clauses 
land) Act, 1892, which dealt with the | it was referred to the Police and Sanitary 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates|Committee instead of to an ordinary 
for all burghs, with the exception of the| Committee, and the duty of the Com- 
five exempted burghs which had power! mittee was to examine and compare the 
conferred upon them to adopt the section Bill with the existing public statutes on 
with regard to stipendiary magistrates,|the subject, and make a report to the 
so that the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act,|House in what respect, if any, there 
1892, applied or, at the will of the cor-| were changes in the existing policy and 
poration, might be made applicable to| public law of the country. But the 
to the case of stipendiary magistrates in| Committee did not appear to have had 
every burgh in Scotland. Thus the Act| before them the Act of 1892 or have 
of 1892 brought the Act of 1875 up to! compared it with the Bill to see to what 
date. The Burgh Police Act of 1892) extent it was a departure from or modi- 
was a Government measure, brought in| fication of the statutes of 1875 and 1892. 
under the full responsibility of the Gov-| The Lord Advocate only stated that the 
ernment. It had been bequeathed to the | clauses having been adjusted, as regarded 
Government by its predecessors in| the appointment and dismissal of the 
Office, was carefully considered by a| magistrate, the Crown had no objection 
Select Committee, and afterwards by a/to the Bill. One thing was clear—the 
Committee of the Whole House. The|Committee did not report to the House 
Burgh Police Bill as brought in made|in what respect the Bill differed from 
provision as to the appointment of;the statute law of 1892. It merely 
stipendiary magistrates. But it was|stated that it had sent for the Lord 
only to apply to burghs of over 50,000/| Advocate, who had expressed his satis- 
inhabitants. Owing, however, to the|faction with the Bill. Without any 
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intimation from the Police and Sanitary | be put in the Bill empowering the Cor- 
Committee the House amended the! poration todo it. His contention was 
clauses in two important particulars.|that they were dealing in a private 
The chairman of the Police and Sanitary | Bill with matters which up to now 
Committee stated that, in the case of had been dealt with by means of a 
England, he had received assistance public Bill. ‘The Bill made important 
officially from the Local Government | changes in the public statutes. The 
Board, who advised him in matters of House had not been made acquainted, 
public law connected with England, but in the Committee’s Report, with the 
there was no such officer or official from | changes in the public law of Scotland, 
the Scotch Office. That was an impor-| which the Bill would make, or with the 
tant matter requiring serious attention. | reasons for those changes. The Corpora- 
If public statutes were to be embodied | tion of Glasgow might by simple resolu- 
in private Bill legislation passing before | tion have adopted the provisions of the 
the Police and Sanitary Committee, it} General Burgh Police Act. His con- 
was necessary there should be an official | tention was that it was not expedient 
connected with the Scotch Office to| when they were dealing with a case of 
advise the Committee in matters of| what undoubtedly ought to be a ques- 
Scotch law. The effect of no inquiry | tion of public law, and what, moreover, 
being made by the Committee was, that; was a matter affecting the administra- 
the House was asked to make changes | tion of justice, that the House should in 
for which no adequate reason whatever |a private Bill introduce matters which 
had been assigned. It was proposed, | were contrary to the principle of public 
for instance, that the Corporation should| law. It was quite true that the Bill 
have power to change the stipendiary | only applied to Glasgow, but it had an 
from one court to another. The reason | application much wider than its promo- 
assigned by the Lord Advocate was, it| ters attached to it. The proper course 
was not unreasonable that provision! in this case when they were proposing 
should be made for the stipendiary to| to alter the public law would have been 
take charge of a court, the bailie pre-| for the Government of the day to bring 
siding over which happened to be absent. | in a Bill on their own responsibility so 
He mentioned also that there were nine | that, as in the case of 1892, the change 
courts in Glasgow, and there were occa-/| in the law affected by the measure would 
sions when prisoners were awaiting trial | apply to every burgh in Scotland. 

in one part of the city with no magis-; Dr. CLARK (Caithness) regretted 
trate to try them. But under this Bill| very much that so much of the 
the Corporation would have the honour! time of the House had been wasted 
of requesting the stipendiary magistrate | over this Bill. He did not exactly know 
to attend when he had concluded the} who was to blame for it, but he could 
work in his own court, and try these| not altogether free the Corporation of 
persons, who otherwise might have to} Glasgow “from that blame. Parliament 
wait for a day or perhaps more. There} had spent a great deal of time for the 
were nine magistrates’ courts in Glasgow. | benefit of Glasgow when the Burgh 
The stipendiary sat at the Central Police} Police Bill was before the House. 
Court and at St. Rollox, and the unpaid|The stipendiary and other clauses 
magistrates sat at the other seven. For| had been put in for the benefit of the 
these seven courts there were 15 bailies| city Yet, after all that had been done, 
and 20 ex-bailies—35 in all, or a reserve| Glasgow came forward and asked for 
of 28 magistrates, to take the place of| worse powers than were given in the 
any magistrate who might be absent. | Police Act, which gave them, if they had 
No magistrate knew how long his Court| cared to adopt the section of the Act 
would sit, and, therefore, it was impos- | relating to the subject, powers to appoint 
sible to arrange business of that kind in| stipendiaries on the same conditions as 
such a manner as would enable one| those under which the Sheriff-Substitutes 
magistrate on the same day to do the| were appointed. They could have adopted 
work of another. It was, in his opinion, | the section by a simple resolution ; but 
quite competent in Glasgow to send | instead of doing so the Corporation had 
cases to the Stipendiary Court. If there! brought in this private Bill, and they had 
were any doubt about that, a clause could | wasted all this time over it. He rose 
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time. He did not wish to waste more 
time ; still, he thought that some power 
should exist to prevent corporations from 
coming to Parliament with private Bills, 
the object of which was to make changes 
in the public law. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby), as the Chairman of the 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Com- 
mittee, entirely agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that this discussion 
was merely a waste of the time of the 
House. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark was entirely wrong in his 
assumption that the Committee were 
called upon to report to the House in 
what way private Bill provisions differed 
from public law. The Committee were 
called upon to report that powers were 
sought which deviated or differed from 
the general law, but they were not called 
upon to specify the manner in which 
those provisions did differ. If the hon. 
Member for Mid Lanark would look at 
the Committee’s Report on the Bill, he 
would see that it contained schedules 
which gave the number of clauses which 
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simply to protest against that waste of 





differed from the general law, and the 
local reasons which were given why the | 
powers were desirable and which were | 
sufficient for the Committee. 
Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glas- | 
gow, College) said, that there was nothing | 
proposed by Clause 24 which was in the| 
smallest degree contrary to the law of | 
the land. It did not provide pensions, 
but neither the Sheriff-Substitutes Act 
of 1875, nor the Municipal Corporations 
Act of England, provided pensions. He 
did not see, therefore, why the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow should be abused for not 
making an innovation, and he thought 
that the matter might very well have 
been allowed to rest after what took 
place on the Report Stage of the Bill. 


Bill read 3°. 
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Woolwich the present system of checking 
the workmen’s hours and wages is giving 
rise to much dissatisfaction ; (2) whether 
he is aware that if any workman, by acci- 
dent or any other cause, loses an after- 
noon’s work he only receives the sum of 
ls. 8d. for the morning worked on the 
same day, which is only equivalent to 
4d. per hour, whereas the average for 
the 48 hours per week is 5d. per hour ; 
and that if a workman loses his morn- 
ing’s employment from circumstances 
over which he has no control, he only 
receives for 3 hours and 40 minutes the 
sum of 10d. instead of 1s. 6d., which 
means a loss for the half-day’s work of 8d.; 
and (3) whether he will cause an inquiry 
into this system of checking with a view 
of giving satisfaction to the workmen 
employed ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): I find that the system of 
checking is correctly described in the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question. I am obliged to him for call- 
ing my attention to it, and I have 
caused the inquiry which he suggests to 
be set on foot. 


FOREIGN DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if he can 
inform the House what precautionary 
measures, if any, are adopted by Hol- 
land, Denmark, Australia, New Zea- 
land, or other foreign or colonial coun- 
tries for the disinfecting of dairy pro- 
duce imported into this country; and 
what security this country has for 
immunity from disease from receiving 
such produce ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
SHaw-Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : 
have no information that any measures 


of disinfection are applied to dairy pro- 


duce either in any of the countries 


QUESTIONS. 


specified or in this country, nor am I 


aware how disinfection could be applied 


NAVAL ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 
WOOLWICH. 


some countries, 
'times sterilised before distribution and 


In 
is at 


to many articles of dairy produce. 
however, milk 


Mr. 8S. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I | use. 


beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 


Sir MARK STEWART asked whether 


Admiralty—(1) whether he is aware that | the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 


in the Naval Ordnance Department at | | sank inquiries 


Dr. Clark. 


into this important 
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matter, and whether the Government | 
proposed to introduce any measure upon | 


the subject ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
the Government had no present inten- 
tion of introducing such a measure as the 
hon. Gentleman suggested. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked whether the Government would 
not extend the same protection to the 
people of this country which was given 
to the countries mentioned in the ques- 
tion on the Paper? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE éaid, that 
that was a matter of argument. 


SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH ARTISTS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland, whether the use of the 
Galleries on the Mound, in Edinburgh, 
can be given for an Exhibition by the 
Society of Scottish Artists this autumn, 
or in the course of next year ? 


Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am informed by the Board 
of Manufactures that they kept the 
whole of this summer and autumn free 
as regards the use of the Royal Scottish 
Academy Galleries, in order to enable 
the North British Railway Commis- 
sioners to carry out the repairs of the 
damages to the National Gallery build- 
ings caused by the recent tunnelling 
operations under the Mound, and also 
to enable the Board to reorganise and 
re-arrange the interior of the National 
Gallery proper. The arrangement, how- 
ever, which the Board has just concluded 
with the North British Railway Com- 
missioners to postpone further opera- 
tions until after 1st October next, leaves 
the Royal Scottish Academy : Galleries 
free during the months of July, August, 
and September this year, and the Board 
would be in a position, if application is 
made to them, to consider whether they 
should exercise their power of permitting 
the Society of Scottish Artists to hold 
an exhibition in their Galleries during 
these months. I hope no time will be 
lost in making the application. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
FINANCIAL EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether he is aware 
that an intimation has been conveyed to 
a representative of the Indian Press to 
the effect that the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Financial 
Expenditure will be private; whether 
this decision has been arrived at by the 
Commissioners themselves, or has been 
imposed upon them by Her Majesty’s 
Government; whether he is aware that 
the principal Indian newspapers have 
already made arrangements for publish- 
ing full reports of the proceedings ; 
whether there exists any special reason 
why the Press should not be admitted, 
as has been done in the case of the 
Anglo-Irish Financial Relations Com- 
mission, the Welsh Land Commission, 
the Labour Commission, and the Opium 
Commission ; and whether, in view of 
the great interest taken in India in the 
proceedings of the Commission on Indian 
Financial Expenditure, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to secure 
that the Press should be admitted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fowter, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The question as to the 
publicity of the proceedings of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure is 
one for the Commissioners themselves to 
decide. The Secretary of State is in- 
formed that as yet no decision has been 
arrived at. Any intimation on the sub- 
ject must, therefore, have been made 
without authority. The first meeting of 
the Commission will be held on the 2#th 
instant. 


MASSEREENE ESTATE, IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
are the charges upon which the Govern- 
ment have ordered the prosecution of 
certain tenants on the Massereene estate 
in Ireland ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The proceedings in 
question have been directed against four 
persons for unlawfully preventing other 
persons from dealing with and _ purchas- 
ing cattle in the ordinary course of their 
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trade; endeavouring to injure certain 
persons in their trade and business ; and 
unlawfully using threats and intimida- 
tion. 


1 


Mr. W. REDMOND asked if these’ 


proceedings were taken under the famous 
statute of Edward ITI. ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, these proceed- 
ings were taken partly under the statute 
of Edward III. and partly also under 
the ordinary commission of the peace. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked, if the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the President of the Local 
Government Board visited this Masse- 
reene estate, and advised the tenants to 
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Tobermory, on the 29th of January last ; 
whether he is aware that Parkman, in 
consequence of this assault, was confined 
to bed for several days under medical 
treatment ; whether Parkman lodged a 
charge with the inspector of police, who 
reported the case to Mr. Sproat, the 
procurator fiscal; and if he can state 
why that official has not prosecuted 
Fletcher ? 


| *Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 


|My attention has been called to the case 


| 


stick by their organisation and the Plan. 


of Campaign. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I was not aware 
that the organisation or the Plan of 
Campaign had anything to do with the 
proceedings now before the magistrate. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would discontinue 


the proceedings under the statute of | 


Edward IIT., in view of the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
denounced the late Government for 
using the statute. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No; I cannot 


referred to by my hon. Friend, and I 
have caused inquiry to be made. I am 
informed that the case was not reported 
to Mr. Sproat, the procurator fiscal, as 
that official does not take up burgh cases, 
except where a sentence of more than 
sixty days’ imprisonment might be pro- 
nounced. The case was, however, re- 
ported to the burgh fiscal, and I am 
informed that the reason why no pro- 
ceedings were taken was—that it 
appeared from the evidence of the wit- 
nesses that Parkman was the aggressor. 


I understand that Parkman, having got 


divest myself of any legal weapon because. 


of any language used against it. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) asked 
if a Bill was presented to the Grand 
Jury and thrown out? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, this was a 
different case. 


IRISH MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the Return 
granted regarding Irish magistrates will 
be printed ? 


munication with the Lord Chancellor's 
Department in reference to this Return, 
and have requested that it be completed 
with the least possible delay. 


SCOTCH ASSAULT CASE. 

Sirk DONALD MACFARLANE 
(Argyll): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Richard Parkman, 


who was the subject of a violent assault | 


committed by one Donald Fletcher, of 
Mr. John Morley. 


a black eye in the scuffle, confined 
himself to his house for three or four 
days. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE FINES. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General (1) whe- 
ther any accounts are kept of the fines, 


varying from a few pence up to several 


shillings, levied upon the recipients in 


‘this country of insufficiently stamped 


letters and postcards coming from 
abroad; (2) whether the amount of 
such fines is retained by the British 
Post Office, or whether any payment 


‘on account of them is made to the Post 


| Offices of the countries of origin ; and 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY: [am in com- 


| 


(3) whether he will lay upon the Table, 
or furnish orally, a statement of the 
amounts received for such fines during 


‘the past financial year ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortgry, Nottingham, 
E.): No separate account is kept of 
the amount collected on the delivery of 


insufficiently stamped letters and post- 
cards received from abroad. No pay- 


ment is made on account of them to the 
Post Offices of the countries of origin, 
it being one of the primary principles of 
the Postal Union that each country 
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shall retain the sums it collects. With | 
regard to the last paragraph of the ques- 
tion, I beg leave to state that, as I) 
informed the hon. Member on the 26th! 
of February, it is not possible to give 
these figures. 


POST OFFICE SIGNS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that much inconvenience is. 
caused by the want of some conspicuous 
notice of the existence of a post office at 
each of the numerous shops where postal 
and telegraphic business is conducted, it 
being frequently necessary to search on 
both sides of the street for the zinc- | 
covered letter-box which is the only 
indication afforded; and whether he 
will direct that a projecting notice 
board, painted with the words “ Post | 
Office” (and “Telegraph Office” if re-' 
quired) in white letters on a scarlet | 
ground, shall be affixed on every post | 
office so as to be visible to passengers, 
and that every letter box on a shop 
front shall be painted scarlet, with the 
words “ Post Office” or “ Telegraph | 
Office” in white, so as to be seen from | 
the opposite side of the way ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am not | 
aware, nor do the records of the Depart- | | 
ment show, that much inconvenience is | 
felt through the absence of conspicuous | 
notices to indicate the position of town | 
sub-post offices. In many cases project- | 
ing indicators are already in use. To! 
make it compulsory to exhibit such indi- | 
cators, and to have the letter boxes | 
painted and lettered as suggested, would | 
add to the expense which a sub-post- 
master has to incur on taking office, and | 
which, in the absence of any real neces- 
sity, Tar unwilling to increase. 
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the troops ; and whether itis the duty of 
the officer in command to prevent any 
| food which is not good from being served 
out to the messes of the men ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No complaints as to the quality of the 
rations supplied to the troops at Home 
have reached the War Office, and there 
is every reason, judging by the ration 
inspectors’ reports, to believe that the 
rations are of very good quality. Since 
1888 there has been a steady progressive 
improvement in the food of the soldier. 
This is due partly to a better quality 
being supplied, owing to a system of 
surprise visits by expert ration inspectors 
having been adopted, and partly to the 
instruction which has been given to 


regimental officers in the inspection of 


meat in the Army Service Corps School 
of Instruction at Aldershot. Greater 
care is also now taken in cooking and in 
utilising all portions of rations according 
to a system which was begun in Ireland 
by Colonel Burnett, and afterwards 


brought to perfection at the Army 


School of Cookery at Aldershot. It is 
the duty of the officer in command to 
prevent food which is. not good from 
| being served out to the men. ~'There has 
(certainly been no difference under suc- 
cessive Governments in respect of the 
food arrangements beyond the steady 
improvement to which I have referred. 
CotonEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) asked if it was not the case that 
last week or the week before a very large 
quantity of refrigerated meat had to be 
destroyed in Dublin. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said he could not answer that question. 


SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 


‘State for the 


ARMY RATIONS. 

Mr. G. P. FULLER (Wilts, West- 
bury) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether the complaints which | 
have reached the War Office since the year | 
1892 in respect of the rations served out 
to the troops at Home are such as to 
show that the food has not been so good | 
as before that date ; whether there has 
been, under successive Governments, in| 
recent years, any difference in the) 
arrangement as to food and messing of 





recently published by 


josie though solemn engagements were 


Colonies whether his 
attention has been drawn to a letter 
Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie, addressed to the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, 
relating to affairs in South Africa ; whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
statement therein that, out of a popu- 
lation of 400,000 persons in the two 
islands of Pemba and Zanzibar, 268,000 
are slaves ; that all labour in Zanzibar is 
done by slaves, as free labour does not 
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made between England and the Sultan | thereof, to the leakage of the boilers and 
of Zanzibar from 1873 to 1890 for the| the breakdown of the feed pumps, lead- 
abolition of the slave trade, while in| ing to the necessity of ceasing to use two 
Aden and Port Said, where labour is} of the boilers; and will he cause an 





free, there is no lack of men; whether 
the British Agent and Consul General 


is the official who directs the Sultan and | 


the Zanzibar Government, and is respon- 
sible to the 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and East Africa ; and 
whether it is with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government that such grave 
evils continue to exist ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Northumberland, Berwick): I have not 
seen the letter, but full reports on the 
position of slavery in Zanzibar were laid 
in No. 6 Africa, 1895, and they deal 
with the points raised in the question. 
The whole question is now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what steps the Government 
propose to take upon Mr. Hardinge’s 
report to do away with Her Majesty’s 
servants administering laws which 
acknowledge the legal status of slavery 
in the Island of Zanzibar ? 


Sir E. GREY: I must point out to| 


the hon. Member that the laws of 
Zanzibar are not administered by Her 
Majesty’s servants. It was not found 
possible to come to a decision on Mr. 
Hardinge’s reports till the position as to 
the future of the mainland had been 
settled. There will be as little further 
delay as possible in deciding what steps 
are to be taken. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if the Ohio steamer, 
of Hull, lately called Egyptian Monarch, 
has a Board of Trade certificate for 
carrying passengers, or were the Belle- 
ville boilers, with which she is fitted, 
with their feed pumps, constructed under 
the supervision of, and were approved 
by, the surveyors to the Board of Trade ; 
has his attention been called to the 
bursting of two boiler tubes of this 
steamer on her first voyage, to the injury 


to a fireman from scalding in consequence | 


Mr. Samuel Smith. 


British Government for, 


‘official inquiry to be made into the cir- 


‘cumstances attending the use of the 
boilers of this steamer ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tuzE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
W.): The steamer Ohio (lately Egyptian 
Monarch) does not hold a Board of Trade 
passenger certificate ; but her boilers 
were constructed under the inspection of 
the Board’s staff with a view to such a 
certificate. As, however, the boilers 
were regarded as experimental, and the 
Board’s surveyors were not entirely 
satisfied with the feed pump arrange- 
ments, the declaration was withheld 
pending the result of a trial voyage. I 
am informed that during this trial one 
of the tubes burst, that certain other de- 
fects developed themselves, and that a 
fireman was slightly burnt. Further in- 
quiries are being made into the matter 
with regard to which the Board of Trade 
are in communication with the owners, 
but, as at present advised, I do not 
think the case is one calling for formal 
investigation under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act. 
| Mr. HANBURY asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, 
under Sections 239 and 240 of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts, it was not neces- 
sary that report should be made to the 
| Board of Trade Surveyor, and an entry 
| made in the official log ; and, whether it 
'was the fact that no such entry was 
| made on the present occasion. 
| Mr. BRYCE said, that he had not 
| the Merchant Shipping Acts at hand for 
_reference, and the question had better be 
put down as a separate one. 

_ Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) asked 
| whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
| aware that it was en impossibility that 
these boilers could be in an experi- 
mental stage, as they had been told 
lately that they had been used in the 
French service for some years. 

Mr. BRYCE thought this was rather 
a matter of argument than of fact. 

Mr. FORWOOD asked if he was cor- 
rect in understanding that the Board of 
Trade had so much doult about these 
boilers that they declined to give the 
usual certificate before she had made her 


voyage. 
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Mr. BRYCE said, he had said nothing | MILITARY BANDS IN ROYAL PARKS. 
at all about the Belleville boile:s gene- | Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.) : 
rally; but in this particular case the|I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Board of Trade Surveyor thought that | Works if the military bands will now be 
before the certiticate could be given a "paid for the special duties performed in 





preliminary voyage should be made to' 
test the machinery. 


QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his attention has been 
drawn to the trial of the master, mate, 
and part of the crew of the William 
Manson, for forcibly carrying off some 
natives from the Solomon Group in the 
Pacific ; whether he is aware that it was 


shown that seven native women, without | 
husbands, were taken on board, and | 
provided with husbands picked up at) 
other islands to elude the regulation 


which forbids women being recruited, 
except married women who volunteer 
to accompany their husbands ; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
adopt adequate measures to suppress 
such evils in connection with the 
Queensland labour traffic ? 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The report of the trial of the captain, 
Government agent, and others on board 
the William Manson has now been 
received from the Governor of Queens- 
land. The charge upon which these men 
were tried was the taking by force from 
an island of the Solomon Group of three 


the Royal Parks. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. HeErBert GLADSTONE, 
| Leeds, W.): There are certain technical 
difficulties which have not yet been 
settled, and I am not able for the present 
to give a definite answer. But an 
arrangement is being made, which I hope 
and think will be satisfactory to the 
Guards’ bands concerned. 





VOLUNTEER STATUTES. 

Mr. LEWIS McIVER (Edinburgh 
W.): I begto ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, with reference to his 
reply to a deputation of the East of 
Scotland Tactical Society in Edinburgh 
on 2nd February 1894, he has it in con- 
templation to prepare and introduce a 
Bill revising and codifying the 18 or 
more Statutes at present regulating 
Volunteers. 

*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): It is obviously desirable 
to consolidate these Statutes, but I fear 
it is equally obvious that there is no 
time to do it this Session. The Committee 
which last year considered the question 
of the working of the Volunteer Acts 
made no recommendation on the subject. 





natives and carrying them on board the | 


vessel, and on this charge, after a care- | 
ful trial, they were acquitted by the) 


jury, who had been locked up all night. 
It is stated that the prisoners have been 
remanded on other charges. Hon. 
Members will shortly have the oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves as 
regards the conduct of the case, as it 
is proposed to present papers on the 
subject. The Government agent has, 
however, been dismissed by the Queens- 
land Government, and, with the others 
concerned, debarred from ever taking | 
part in the labour trafic again. The 
traffic is being carefully watched, and 


it will be seen by the prompt action | 
taken by the Queensland Government 


NAAS POST OFFICE. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the great inconvenience which at present 
exists in connection with the condition 
of the Naas Post Office, and to the 
resolution on this subject recently passed 
by the Town Commissioners of that 
town ; and whether he can promise to 
make better provision for the needs of 
the public in this matter ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ARNOLD Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
| Attention has for some time ‘past been 
directed to the need for a better post 
| office at Naas, and the resolution of the 





that they are as fully alive as Her|Town Commissioners on the subject, 
Majesty’s Government to the importance | which the hon. Member mentions, has 


of preventing abuses. 


|been brought to my notice. It is now 
| 
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Seizure of Cattle 


being considered how improved accommo- 
dation can best be provided, and I hope 
to be able to come to a decision before 
long. 


DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. | 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 


Education whether notice of dismissal | 


has been given to the inspectors of draw- 
ing in elementary schools who are over 
45 years of age, stationed in the districts 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
North Lancashire ; whether this is part 
of a general notice to all inspectors of 
drawing over 45 years of age throughout 
the country, or whether it is personal to 
the inspectors in the districts mentioned, 
and, if general, what is the reason for 
the adoption of so low a figure as 45 for 


{COMMONS} 





the age of superannuation ; and to how | 


many individuals does such notice apply ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE) 


COUNCIL (Mr. 


A. H. D. Actanp, | 


York, W.R., Rotherham): In the dis- | 


trict referred to notice has been given to 
one temporary local inspector, who is 47 
years of age, that his appointment, which 
is from year to year, will not be renewed 
after August next. This is part of a 
general arrangement by which the tem- 
porary local inspectors are being replaced 
by a permanent inspectorate, most of the 
local inspectors who are under 45 years 
of age being put on the new permanent 
staff if they wish it. The notice of non- 
renewal of the local inspectorships after 
August next applies to 21 gentlemen, of 
whom 8 will be offered sub-inspector- 
ships. The remaining 17 local inspectors 
will not have their appointments renewed 
after August 1896. It has always been 
made clear to all these gentlemen that 
their appointments were only for 12 
months, renewable each year. They have 
been thanked by the Department for 
their work, but it is not possible to con- 
tinue them consistently with the arrange- 
ments now being carried out. 


TREATY BETWEEN CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg toask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki has now been officially communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government ; 


Mr. Arnold Morley. 
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in County Weaford. 


whether it can be formally laid upon the 
Table of the House ; and, whether the 
subsequent arrangement between China 
and Japan relating to the Liao Tung 
Peninsula and other matters can be simi- 
larly communicated ; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Foreign Office to 
publish a general Blue Book dealing with 
British interests in the Japanese and 
Chinese war, which has just come to a 
conclusion ? 


Sir E GREY: No, Sir; I cannot 
make any promise as to when the Blue 
Books will be published. A despatch 
has just been received from Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Tokio for- 
warding copies of the Treaty and of an 
Imperial Proclamation, which aunounces 
the arrangement made with the French, 
German, and Russian Governments as 
to the Liao Tung Peninsula. 


SEIZURE OF CATTLE IN COUNTY 
WEXFORD. 


Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he 
is aware that the cattle belonging to a 
man named Larkin, on the Templemore 
Estate, were seized and placed in the 
Arthurstown pound before One o’clock 
a.m on the 23rd May (Ascension Morn- 
ing); (2) whether it is legal to make 
seizures in the night ; (3) whether he is 
aware that 200 police, drafted from other 
counties, were present at the auction 
of the tenants’ cattle; and that the 
police of Wexford town and the sur- 
rounding baronies have little or nothing 
to do owing to the almost crimeless state 
of the county ; and (4), whether some of 
these surplus police could be spared to 
the Templemore Estate, thereby saving 
expense to the county ? 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The fact is 
as stated in the first paragraph. The 
seizure was made under a writ of fi. fa., 
directed to the Sheriff, and in the absence 
of police. It is legal to carry out a 
seizure under such a writ at any hour. 
There were two sales of cattle on the 
24th May, one at Arthurstown and the 
other at Saltmills, and the number of 
police present on each occasion was 50. 
The assembling of this force will not, 
however, entail any expense to the 
county, as the men. were not drawn from 
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outside the county. The police of Wex- 
ford town and surrounding baronies per- 
form the ordinary duties, and there is 
no extra force chargeable to the county. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask whether it is not the 
fact that seizures under Civil Bill decrees 
cannot by statute be carried out at 
at night, and whether it is not the prac- 
tice of the Government to discounten- 
ance seizures at night as being calculated 
to lead to disturbance 4 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that as the 
hon. and learned Member would pro- 
bably remember, he got into some trouble 
in the Queen’s Bench in reference to a 
matter of the kind. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Very honourable 
trouble. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was aware 
that a Civil Bill was a very different 
thing from a writ of fi. fa. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether a memorial has been 
received from the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the central division of 
Queensland affirming the urgent neces- 
sity for the creation of that portion of 
Queensland into a separate Colony, and 
citing evidence to show that the inhabi- 
tants are practically unanimous in that 
desire ; whether consideration has been 
given to their representations, and, if so, 
whether any decision has been arrived 
at; and, whether the Governor of 
Queensland has forwarded a despatch 
respecting an interview he had on the 
subject with an influential deputation 
that waited upon him at Rockhampton 
on Ist April ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: A me- 
morial affirming the necessity for the 
creation of the central division of 
Queensland into a separate Colony, and 
signed by the members for the electoral 
districts of Central Queensland, was 
received in February last, and the repre- 
sentations of the memorialists have been 
duly considered. A despatch has now 
been received from the Governor 
enclosing a copy of an address on this 
subject presented to him on the occasion 
referred to, which has also received the 
Secretary of State’s consideration. Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, remain 
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of opinion that the present is an inop- 
portune moment for dealing with the 
separation question, and a reply to this 
effect has been addressed to the Gover- 
nor in both cases. 


DEATH OF AN ARMY PENSIONER. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War—(1) whether his attention has been 
called to the destitute condition of the 
widow of Thomas Donnelly, of Moyne, 
county Tipperary ; (2) whether he is aware 
that Donnelly served in the 86th Foot 
for 21 years and 112 days, was engaged 
in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, 
took part in 14 engagements, received 
three good conduct badges, medal and 
clasp, and was invalided on a pension of 
1ld. per day ; and (3) whether, in view of 
this record, it is possible to afford some 
pecuniary relief to his widow ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Pensioner Thomas Donnelly died on 4th 
June 1893, after having been in receipt 
of a pension of 11d. a day for 30 years. 
It is not known whether he was in 14 
engagements ; and he was not invalided, 
but went to pension at his own request ; 
in all other respects paragraph 2 appears 
to be correct. The widow now asks to 
be treated as the widows of men killed 
in the Crimea, whereas her husband 
drew his pension for 30 years. I am 
afraid there is no Regulation under 
which anything can be done for her 
from Army Funds. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he can give the names of the Haul- 
bowline Inquiry Committee ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
gentlemen who have been invited to 
serve on the Committee have not all 
signified their assent, and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will, perhaps, repeat 
his question on Monday. 


RUSSIA AND ABYSSINIA. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
the House any information as to the 
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Russian Religious Mission to Abyssinia ; 
whether the head of that mission was a 
Russian colonel ; whether it is true 
that an Abyssinian Embassy has gone 
to St. Petersburg to ask for the Czar’s 
protection against the Italians; and 
whether several Russian retired officers 
have gone to take service with the 
Abyssinian Army ? 


Sir E. GREY: I have to say, in 
addition to the information given to the 
hon. Member on the subject on the 28th 
of February, that the expedition arrived 
at Obokh on the 22nd of January, and 
consisted of a colonel, a captain, a doc- 
tor, and a priest, with two servants. 
After staying there a few days they 
went to Jibuti, and eventually proceeded 
with a native escort to Harrar, which 
they reached in a fortnight. From an 
account by one of the members of the 
Mission, published in the Russian news- 
paper NVovoe Vremya early in March, 
there seems to have been a question of 
sending a Mission of Abyssinian Priests 
to St. Petersburg to establish regular 
relations with the Russian Church, but 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
definite information on the subject, nor 
have they heard of retired Russian 
officers taking service with the Abys- 
sinian army. 


DEFICIENT POSTAGE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General—(1) whether he is aware that 
on the 6th instant a large number of 
letters, each bearing a United States 
two cent stamp, which had arrived from 
New York, were delivered in London, a 
fine of 8d. being exacted from the re- 
cipient in each case, being twice the 
amount of deficient postage, and that on 
being opened each envelope was found to 
contain circulars of an offensive descrip- 
tion ; (2) whether the fine for an inland 
letter of the same weight on which no 
postage whatever had been paid would 
have been 2d. only ; and (3) whether he 
will endeavour to arrange with the other 
Governments belonging to the Postal 
Union that in the case of the posting of 
a large number in identical terms from 
one country to another the deficient 
postage should be recoverable from the 
sender instead of the innocent addressee ? 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


{COMMONS} 








Letter-Cards. 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The facts 
are as stated in the first and second 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tions. The letters arrived in this coun- 
try marked in America as insufficiently 
paid, and it was the duty of this De- 
partment to double the deficiency and to 
collect the amount. There would be 
practical difficulties in making any such 
arrangement as that suggested in the 
last paragraph ; but in the present case, 
which is one of a very exceptional nature, 
representations will be made to the Post- 
master General of the United States. 
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REPLY LETTER-CARDS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that the Government of 
Ceylon has introduced a reply letter- 
card for the inland service of the island, 
so that a person writing a letter to 
another may enclose a letter-card for a 
reply ; whether the French Government 
supplies a similar reply letter-card for 
inland use; whether the Ceylonese 
Government was the first British Gov- 
ernment to adopt an international post- 
card and an inland cash on delivery 
parcel post ; and whether he will direct 
that a reply letter-card, similar to the 
French and Ceylonese, shall be sold for 
the inland service of the United King- 
dom, or, in the alternative, that two 
sizes of letter-card shall .be issued, one 
of which can be enclosed in the other ? 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : It is the 
fact that the Government of Ceylon has 
introduced a reply letter-card for the 
inland service of the island, and that a 
similar reply letter-card for inland use 
is supplied by the French Post Office. 
In this country letter-cards do not find 
much favour with the public, and lately 
there has been no increase in the demand 
for them. I do not think, therefore, 
that there would be such a demand for 
a reply letter-card as would warrant its 
issue by the Department. The public 
are, of course, at liberty to use privately 
manufactured letter-cards with a penny 
adhesive stamp. I do not know 
whether Ceylon was the first British 
Possession to adopt an international 
postcard and an inland cash-on-delivery 


parcel post. 











The American Liner 


TURKISH PUBLIC DEBT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Article 9, Article 33, and 
Article 42 of the Belin Treaty 
1878, whereby the Powers Signatory of 
the Treaty enacted that Bulgaria, Mon- 
tenegro, and Servia should each bear a 
portion of the public debt of Turkey, to 
be fixed by the Powers, in proportion to 
the territory obtained by each, have been 
carried into execution ; what portion of 
the public debt of Turkey was fixed by 
the Powers to be borne respectively by 
Bulgaria, by Montenegro, and by Servia; 
and has such portion, or any portion, of 
the debt been borne, and is it still borne, 
by those three countries ? 

Sir E. GREY : The articles referred 
to have not been carried into execution, 
owing to the fact that the Powers have 
been unable to come to an agreement. 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether any, and 
what changes are contemplated in 
the entry examinations for the Royal 
Military Academy and the Royal Mili- 
tary College ; and, if so, when it is pro- 

to bring them into force ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The changes contemplated are—in the 
Royal Military Academy, to make 
“chemistry and heat” an obligatory 
subject, and to make “ Latin” a volun- 
tary subject ; to divide “higher mathe- 
matics ” into two subjects (and include 
the calculus), and to increase the num- 
ber of marks given for colloquial know- 
ledge of French and German. In the 
Royal Military College the only change 
proposed is to increase the number of 
marks given for colloquial knowledge of 
modern languages. For both the Royal 
Military Academy and tle Royal Mili- 
tary College, to revise the regulations 
concerning the medical examination in 
the direction recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Entrance Examinations which 
reported last year. The regulations 
necessary to give effect to the proposed 
changes are now in course of prepara- 
tion, and those changes which affect the 
programme of examination will not be 
given effect to without due and sufficient 
notice, 
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Mr. BRODRICK asked whether the 
preponderance of evidence before the 
Departmental Committee recently ap- 
pointed by him was hostile to the first of 
these changes; whether the present 
regulations to which the public schools 
had had to adapt themselves were only 
of two years’ standing ; and whether he 
had received a protest from the Head 
Masters’ Conference, representing 85 
public schools of the first grade, against 
the change. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was not aware that a formal 
protest had been received, but, no doubt, 
one would be received of the kind re- 
ferred to. The only change of import- 
ance was the introduction of scientific 
subjects in regard to the Academy ; the 
other changes were of comparatively 
little importance. He did not know 
that the preponderance of the evidence 
before the Committee told against the 
change referred to; he thought the evi- 
dence was much in favour of it, 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL asked whe- 
ther each Paper could not in future be 
considered by two examiners instead of 
one. Such an arrangement would be 
more satisfactory. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said that was a matter of administra- 
tion under the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, but he would give attention to 
the point. [‘ Hear, hear.”| 


THE AMERICAN LINER “ST. LOUIS.” 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to the terms of a resolution, pur- 
porting to have been signed by the 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, which asserts that the American 
steamship St. Louis had demonstrated 
the inauguration, under American 
auspices, of a new era in the history of 
ocean traffic; whether he is aware that 
extracts from this resolution, together 
with the statement that it bears his 
signature, have been published in the 
London newspapers; and whether, in 
view of the fact that such action on the 
part of a Minister may be utilised to 
advertise a foreign company at the ex- 
pense of British liners, which have 
invariably proved their superiority both 
on the outward and homeward passages 
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between this country and New York, he 
will request Sir Julian Pauncefote 
either to substantiate the assertions 
contained in this document or to 
withdraw his name from it ? 

Sir E. GREY: The resolution re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member was only 
the usual expression of thanks to the 
captain at the close of a successful 
voyage, which Sir Julian Pauncefote 
was invited to sign in his private 
capacity in common with the other 
passengers. The statement in the reso- 
lution of thanks that the St. Lowis has 
inaugurated, under American auspices, 
@ new era in the history of ocean traffic 
is substantially correct, and is under. 
stood to mean no more than that the 
St. Louis is the first American-built 
liner designed to take part in the pas- 
senger traffic between Great Britain and 
the United States, under the auspices 
of an American Company. There is 
nothing in that statement reflecting upon 
any British shipping interest. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD asked who paid 
the expenses of the passage of Her Ma- 
jesty’sRepresentatives when they travelled 
in vessels other than British vessels, and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
vided that the British ships conveying 
our Ambassadors were equal in character 
to the St. Lowis? 

Sir EDWARD GREY replied that 
the expenses of the passage of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives were paid by 
the British taxpayer. 

Captain DONELAN: Am I to un- 
derstand that the statement of the hon. 
Member is merely intended to convey in 
diplomatic language that the Ambassador 
had a pleasant voyage ? 

Smr E. GREY: The words of the 
Resolution in question were not drawn 


up by the Ambassador himself. 


Government 


DOCKYARDS TRADE DISPUTE, 

Mr. 8. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Civi] Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that the appointments made in 
reference to the dispute existing in the 
Dockyards between the fitters, boiler 
makers, joiners, and blacksmiths, in 
regard to the proposed arbitration to lay 
down lines of demarcation between the 
said trades, is not giving satisfaction to 
the workmen concerned ; will he explain 
why, although the First Lord of the 


Captain Donelan. 
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Admiralty promised certain deputations 
that the arbitrators should be indepen- 
dent experts, the arbitrators who have 
been appointed belong to the official staff 
of the Government, and no one has been 
appointed from the ranks of the work- 
men; whether he is aware that the 
workmen have already made protests 
against the present composition of this 
Board of Arbitrators; and if he is able 
to extend the appointment of these arbi- 
trators so as to include two representa- 
tives from the workmen interested in 
this arbitration. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : We 
have reason to believe that the scheme 
suggested and adopted by the Admiralty 
has given general satisfaction, although 
some details have been adversely criti- 
cised by certain trades. According to 
the plan (which was originally suggested 
by representatives of the two principal 
trades) the question of demarcation is to 
be settled by the Director of Dockyards, 
who is to be assisted by four indepen- 
dent experts as assessors. Not one of 
the four assessors can be described as be- 
longing to the official staff of the Govern- 
ment. Two have been, but are no longer, 
and will never again be, in the service of 
the Government ; and they were selected 
on account of their long experience of 
dockyard business and in response to re- 
presentations from the dockyards. The 
other two have never been in the service 
of the Government. All four are com- 
petent and independent experts. It has 
never been suggested that the assessors 
should be chosen from the ranks of the 
workmen, but they will have every oppor- 
tunity of stating their case before the 
arbitrator and his assessors. 


Printing Contracts, 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 
Mr. 8. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he is 
aware that there is a strong feeling in 
Ireland in Government printing depart- 
ments that the terms of reference in 
respect to the Select Committee to be 
appointed to inquire into Government 
printing contracts should extend to 
Treland as well as England ; and, whe- 
ther he would be prepared to extend the 
scope of reference for such a purpose 4 
*THe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hissert, Oldham): 
The terms of the reference to the Select 
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Committee already include all Stationery 
Office printing contracts, whether in Eng- 
land or Ireland. I may add that I have 
received through my hon. Friend the 
Member for the St. Patrick’s Division of 
Dublin a request from the Dublin branch 
of the Bookbinders’ and Machine Rulers’ 
Consolidated Union that the printing 
contract of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland should be included 
in the forthcoming Inquiry, and I have 
replied that there is no objection to this 


proposal. 


SINKING OF THE “ KOWSHING.” 

Sir MARK STEWART: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if he is now of a position 
to state if the Chinese or Japanese 
Government admit liability in the loss 
of British lives in the Kowshing; if 
either of these Governments will give 
compensation for such loss; and what 
amount of compensation has been 
demanded ? 

Sir E. GREY: No claim has yet 
been preferred on account of the loss of 
British lives in the Kowshing. The 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Company 
were requested to furnish evidence with 
regard to each of the cases, and com- 
munications for the adjustment of these 
personal claims are now in progress 
between Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Peking and the Shanghai agents of the 
company. 


TREATY BETWEEN CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
state if the advantages of commerce, 
navigation, and industry, stipulated 
to be extended by China to Japan 
under Article VI. of the Treaty of Shi- 
monoseki, will also be enjoyed under 
existing treaties by Great Britain ; and, 
if not, in what respect the situation of 
Great Britain will differ from that of 
Japan in regard to those advantages ? 

Sir E. GREY : The hon. Member will 
find the answer to this question in an 
answer given to the hon. Member for 
Kingston on the 24th of April. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I would 
remind the hon. Baronet that at that 
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time he had not the terms of the treaty, 
but that they are now in his hands. Do 
they confirm that answer ? 

Sir E. GREY : Yes. 


Cromwell. 


FOREIGN LOTTERIES. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has now, in conjunction with 
the Home Secretary, been able to formu- 
late regulations to prevent the distribu- 
tion, through the Post Office, of touting 
circulars from foreign countries, inviting 
people to take tickets in foreign lotteries, 
whilst it is illegal to do so in this 
country?! 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I have 
given instructions for stopping such circu- 
lars as the hon. Member describes when 
received from abroad in open covers and 
for returning them to the country where 
they were posted. 


LAND PURCHASE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether the Government will 
extend to Great Britain the advantages 
enjoyed by Ireland under the Ashbourne 
Acts, and so offer British tenants the 
opportunity of becoming owners of their 
holdings upon the same easy terms as 
Trish tenants have been afforded under 
the said Acts ? 

*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wituiam Harcourt, 
Derby) : No, Sir, the Government have 
no such Bill in contemplation. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if the site on which it 
was intended by the Government to erect 
the statue to Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector, will be granted to a Com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament and 
others who desire, by private subscrip- 
tions, to raise a statue to his memory ? 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: May I also 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
if a number of admirers of Henry VIII. 
[Zaughter| should subscribe a sufficient 
sum for the erection of a statue to the 
memory of that monarch, he will grant 
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a site for it in or near the Houses of | 

Parliament, and whether he will make | | ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 

the space large enough to hold statuettes! *Siz FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 

of his wives ? [Loud laughter. | asked the Home Secretary whether he 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN : Will the House | | would order a reprint of the Established 

have an opportunity of pronouncing an | Church (Wales) Bill? 


opinion on this question of site ? | Mr. ASQUITH: T h Chae “eat: 
Tas’ CHANCELLOR: or rus EX: | hamid gatas will ahs veri 
CHEQUER: In answer to the question | 
| the Bill. 
on the Paper, the Government will take | 
the matter into consideration. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to show the | 


House sufficient courtesy to answer the) yr BRODRICK inquired when the 
other question of the hon. Member for | Army Estimates would be taken. 


South Roscommon. [Cries of “ Order !”] | Ma. HANBURY) Gecived: tu--haew 


| when the War Office Vote would be 
| taken. 


Mr. W. REDMOND asked the First) *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Commissioner of Works whether an/There was an understanding that some 
opportunity would be given to pass an|hon. Members who desired to address 
opinion on the site for the statue of| themselves to the general question, had 
Oliver Cromwell. | not an opportunity of doing so on the 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | ‘last occasion, and that another occasion 
has already asked that question of one | would be afforded them. It was for this 
Minister, who has declined to answer ; | purpose that I propose to put down the 
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Subsequently, 








he cannot ask it of another Minister. 


SEAL FISHERIES (NORTH PACIFIC) 
BILL. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Having 
regard to the assurance we received 
from him the other night, that the 
Departments concerned would see what 
Papers they could lay upon the Table, 
upon the strength of which I with- 
drew my Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee, I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when we shall receive 
the Papers, and when the opportunity 
will be afforded to us to look at them, 
before the discussion on the Bill is 
resumed. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am not able to answer 
the question with reference to the 
Papers, but certainly I have under- 
taken that there shall be a time fixed 
when there can be a discussion on the 
Bill. 

Sir D. Macfarlane. 


| War Office Vote as the first Vote to be 
‘taken. ‘ This will be followed by the 
Works Vote, as to which there is always 
pressure of time, the money being re- 
quired with a view of taking advantage 
of the good building time in the 
summer. 


*Sirm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) pointed out that the 
proposed order of taking the Votes did 
not tally with the order in which the 
Amendments appeared upon the Paper. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is rather a matter for the Chair- 
man of Committees than for me. One 
Member may desire to devote his elo- 
quence to one subject and another to 
another subject, but the War Office 
Vote enables anything connected with 
the military administration to be dis- 
cussed, because it is open to any hon. 
Member who is dissatisfied with that 
administration to move a reduction of 
my salary, [Laughter. | 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee :—- 
Mr. ME LLor in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 6 :— 


DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY BY WELSH 
COMMISSIONERS. 


“(1.) Subject to the charges and incumbrances 
and interests saved by this Act, the Welsh Com- 
missioners shall, save as otherwise provided by 
this Act, by order vest the property transferred 
to them by this Act, as follows : — 


fa.) they shall, on the request of the repre- 
sentative body, vest in that body all 
churches, not being cathedral churches, 
and all parsonage houses ; 


(b.) they shall vest the burial ground and 
glebe of any ecclesiastical parish— 


(i.) in the case of a rural parish, in 
the Parish Council of the parish, 
or, if there is no Parish Council, in 
the chairman and overseers of the 
parish ; and 


(ii.) in any other case, in the Council 
of any county borough or urban 
district comprising the parish ; 

Provided that where the ecclesiastical 
parish comprises parts of more 
than one parish for civil purposes 
the property shall be vested, as 
the Welsh Commissioners may 
direct, in some one or more of the 
said councils or bodies, or in 
trustees on behalf of those councils 
and bodies jointly ; 


(c.) they shall vest any tithe rent-charge 
in the County Council of the county in 
which the land out of which the tithe 
rent-charge issues is situate. 


(2.) Every church, parsonage house, burial- | 


ground, and glebe vested under this section shall 
be held subject to all existing public and private 
rights with respect thereto.” 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
moved : Clause 6, page 3, line 24, after 
“vest” insert “any tithe rent-charge 
and.” He remarked that this was, in 


some points of view, the most important 
subject yet dealt with by the Committee. 
Hitherto they had been pulling down: 
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(Wales) Bill. 


j this Sub-section brought them to that 
| Portion of the Bill in which they were 
trying to build up, so far as the funds 
were concerned. He desired to acknow- 
ledge that the funds with which they 
were proposing to deal had, in the past, 
'been devoted ‘to a noble object ; and 
|there rested upon the Committee the 
responsibility of seeing that the uses to 
which those funds were to be applied in 
the future should be as good as in the past. 
They had now reached the word ‘‘vest,” 
and the question to what body the fund 
hitherto enjoyed by the Church should 
go? In alluding to the subject of tithe 
| rent-charge, he must trouble the Com- 
| mittee with his view of the historical 
| aspect of that question, and he did so in 
‘order to avoid any repetition of the 
| argument raised on Tuesday, as to whe- 
ither these funds were given in the 
|past by private individuals or by the 
|State. He did not think that that 
question was of the least importance. 
He wanted to avoid archeology alto- 
gether, and he would, therefore, simply 
begin with the year 1836, when the 
Commutation of Tithe took place. That 
was a most important Act for each 
locality that had to pay the tithe. It 
dealt with a tax that pressed very 
heavily upon agriculture; and, seeing 
that agriculture had since then fallen 
into such great distress, the tax might 
| be assumed to be still more heavy now. 
‘That Act facilitated the collection of 
tithes, but it was forgotten by those who 
passed the Act of 1836, that they were 
fixing for ever, so far as the gross amount 
| was concerned, the incidence of the tithe 
{on the unfortunate parishes who had 
ito pay it. Up to that time the amount 
| of tithe was fixed in relation to 
'the crop actually grown each year; 
| but, since then, the gross amount of 
| tithe was levied, irrespective of the crop. 
| Moreover, supposing that a tithe of £4 
|had to be paid, in 1836 a single quarter 
of wheat would pay it, whereas, now, it 
would take nearly three quarters of wheat 
to pay that amount of tax. Therefore, 
the incidence of the tax had been greatly 
| increased by the depreciation of the pro- 
duce out of which it was paid. He believed 
that, in regard to Ireland, a great part 
of the oppression prevalent in that 
country was owing to the destruction 
by Parliament of the public property 
in the unfortunate localities which had 
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to pay tithe rent-charge. 
this money was spent in the localities, 
but now each parish paid, but had no 
control over, or claim upon, the money. 
There was another point with regard to 
centralisation of tithes in connection with 
the Irish Act which was very interesting 
to notice at the present time. It was 
urged, at the time of the passing of the 
Act of 1869, that if the tithe were put 
into a common fund, that would pre- 
serve it, and the only restrictions 
as to dealing with it was, that it 
should be applied to Trish purposes, 
But the first amount taken out of the 
capitalised rent-charge was a sum of 
£1,250,000 sterling for the relief of 
the English Exchequer in compensation 
for the £70,000 per annum previously 
paid to Maynooth College, and for the 
Regium Donum out of the Consolidated 
Fund. If a central fund, or central 
funds, were created in Wales, he believed 
that there would be an effort to deprive 
Wales of some of the money, and the re- 
sult would be that the fund, or funds, so 
created would be preyed upon outside 
the Principality to a large extent. In 
1894, owing, perhaps, to a general feel- 
ing that the use made of the fund under 
the Irish Bill was not a wise use, public 
opinion on the subject had changed. He, 
at any rate, was firmly convinced that 
it would be lamentable if a similar 
course to that adopted in the case 
of Ireland were followed in the 
present instance. This was why he 
moved his Amendment, the scopeof which 
he would now explain to the Committee. 
The first authority put forward to receive 
a share of these funds was the parish, 
and he was glad of this; but he was 
sorry to see that the parish received so 
little. The tithe rent-charge levied in the 
parish should be given, as well as the 
burial ground and the glebe, to the 
parish, The Government said that 
the locality had a prior claim on 
those funds raised in the locality, but 
this prior claim of the locality was in- 
adequately recognised in the Bill. If the 
Home Secretary meant by the use of the 
word “locality ” the parish, then he 
thought it would be well to avoid the use 
of such a vague word in the discussions. 
Therefore, the object of his Amendment 
was to give to the parish all the property 
now enjoyed by or raised in the parish. 


Mr, T. Lough, 


Established Church 


{COMMONS} 
Before 1869 | 








(Wales) Bul. 


He would first deal with some objec- 
tions which he gathered would be urged 
against his Amendment. The first 
objection appeared to be a_ serious 
one, that there was no Parish Council 
in some of the parishes. He thought, 
however, that this difficulty would 
rapidly disappear. Why should there 
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|be a Parish Council in some of those 


parishes as matters now stood? He 
believed that parishes had but little 
inducement to form a council, because 
Parliament in constituting these bodies 
failed to give them any means of sub- 
sistence. If funds were provided, then 
there would be some encouragement 
for Parish Councils to come into ex- 
istence. But there were now a great 
many parishes in which there was a 
council, and to them surely these local 
funds should be given. Where there 
was no Parish Council, the County Coun 
cil might collect and manage the funds 
on behalf of the parish; and thus 
his object would be secured. He 
wanted the fund ear-marked for the 
parishes out of which the funds 
came. The second objection raised was 
that the incidence of the tithe was 
unequal in the various parishes. This 
subject was greatly exaggerated through 
want of information in the House. An 
attempt had been made to supply infor- 
mation by a return granted by the 
Secretary for the Home Department. 
He regretted to say that in the most essen- 
tial parts this return was very defective. 
It did not give a clear account of the 
actual property that existed, and where 
the amount of the tithe in a parish was 
stated it gave the gross commuted 
amount instead of the amount actually 
paid ; neither did the return give the 
population nor the acreage of the 
parish. He had, however, taken the 
trouble to supply the deficiencies, and 
obtain information as to the population of 
every parish, and the amount of acreage 
as well. With regard to the amount of 
tithe in nine hundred out of the thousand 
parishes dealt with in the Bill, allow- 
ing £75 as the value of £100 com- 
muted tithes the following was the 
story of the parishes. In 241 of them 
the tithe was less than £75; in 298 
parishes the tithe was between £75 and 
£150; in 160 parishes the tithe was 
between £150 and £225, Thus there were 
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700 out of the thousand parishes where 
the net tithe was not £225. Between 
£225 and £300 there were 111 parishes ; 
between £300 and £375 there were 47 
parishes, and over £375 net income 
there were only 33 parishes. From this 
it was clear that, instead of inequality, 
the great bulk of the parishes were 
alike in owning a very meagre subsist- 
ence. It was said that the population 
was very small in many parishes which 
had to pay tithe. He believed that 
the theory of the smallness of the 
populations had been deduced from the 
smallness of the congregations that 
attended Church; but this was not a 
safe way to make deductions as to Welsh 
parishes with a large Nonconformist 
element, because it did not show the 
body of the people who had to pay tithe. 
The number of parishes in which the 
tithe was 15 per head or more was 120 ; 
the number in which the tithe was 7s. 6d. 
to 15s. per head was 180; and the 
number in which the net tithe was 
under 7s. 6d. was 607. Thus, again, 
900 out of the thousand parishes were 
accounted for. He admitted that they 
were dealing with comparatively small 
groups of population in the parishes, 
but the serious question was, not the 
number, but the condition of the 
population. If it were rich, then to 
take away the tithe was not very serious; 
but if it were poor, then it would be a 
most serious step for the House to take. 
In many of the rural parishes in Wales 
and England there was as much acute 
poverty as in the slums of our great 
cities; and it was owing to the great 
suffering in those districts that the 
population was being driven to the 
mines and into towns to compete with 
our industrial population. The question, 
therefore, came to be one, not as to the 
exact numbers of the population, but 
as to its poverty or other necessities. 
The suggestion was made, that if 
inequality existed the tithe should be 
cast into a common fund, and then the 
burden of inequality would be disposed 
of. No more crude idea had ever been 
suggested for the consideration of the 
House of Commons. Placing those funds, 
if unequal, into a common fund did not 
cure the inequality ; it only stereotvped 
the inequality. Why should the few 
and the poor engaged in agriculture con- 
contribute a large amount to a common 
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object while the many and the rich en- 
gaged in commerce contributed nothing 4 
The fact that the hon. Member for 
Merthyr defended this proposal for a 
common fund ought tv warn the House 
against carrying it into effect. He 
was sure that the hon. Member 
was influenced by good motives, but 
it might happen that the needs of 
one’s own constituency would somewhat 
bias the judgment of a Member; and 
the House as a whole was expected to 


correct that tendency. The hon. 
Member hailed from Glamorgan, the 
wealthiest county in Wales, with 


a population of 700,000. The popula- 
tion of Glamorgan and Monmouth 
together reached 1,000,000, out of a 
total population in Wales of 1,750,000, 
By casting the tithes into a common 
fund and dividing the amount by the 
population, it would have the effect of 
causing three fifths of the tithe 
levied on Wales to be paid over 
to Glamorgan and Monmouth — that 


was to say, £150,000, instead of 
£38,000, which they now received, 
would go to those two counties. 


If this principle were carried into effect 
the county from which the hon. Member 
came would levy a tax of £110,000 per 
annum perpetually on the poor agricul- 
tural districts in North and Mid Wales. 
The hon. Member got the assistance of 
the hon. Member for Bradford. He was 
the owner of a great mill. Did that pay 
tithe? Yet these hon. Members, repre- 
senting as they did some of the most 
wealthy interests in the country, were un- 
willing to preserve the tithes in the rural 
parishes, and favoured a principle which 
enabled them and those associated with 
them to participate largely in the 
benefits of this fund. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydfil) stated that he lived in an agri- 
cultural district —his hon. Friend did 
not—and in his parish the tithes came 
to several pounds per head, so that per- 
sonally he would lose very much if his 
proposal were carried. 

*Mr. LOUGH said, that though he 
represented a city constituency he be- 
lieved that the fate of cities in the long 
run would be decided by the fate of the 
country districts. The Home Secretary 
would reply that he did not accept the 
view of the Members for Merthyr Tydfil 
and Bradford, but all the arguments 
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against centralisation proposed by these | Welsh members suggested that a museum 
hon. Gentlemen applied to the scheme|and a university should be provided 
of the Llome Secretary. A central) with the money. But why should the 
county fund would be as oppressive, | agricultural interest pay for these institu- 
though only on a smaller scale, to| tions? They ought to be founded on a 


( Wales) Bill. 











the poorer districts as a national) broad national basis, and not out of a 
fund. It happened that in every/fund which pressed particularly on a 
county in Wales there was some’ single industry. Summing up the objec- 


industry apart from agriculture. 


ithe. 
in it share the tithe with the unfortunate 
agriculturists who had to contribute the 


sition said that when the Bill came into 
operation some of the parishes would 
come into their inheritance immediately, 
others would have to wait 10, 20, or 
even 50 years. He did not think that 
would be a great or serious disadvantage. 
Those who came into their inheritance 
at once would make experiments, and 
if mistakes occurred the parishes which 
came in afterwards would benefit by this 
experience. But if the House re- 
garded this as an evil, it might be 
disposed of in a moment. 
ance company would undertake the 
collection of tithes for 14 years and the 
payment of a certain amount to each 
parish at once, handing over to them the 
whole tithe of the parish at some subse- 
quent period. There was a suggestion 
that the parishes did not know what 
to do with or might waste the fund. 
All that could be said on that point was 
that it should rather be put that hon. 
Members did not know what the Parish 
Councils would do with the fund. There 
was no parish in England or Wales in 
which a good use could not be made 
of this money. He was in favour of 
taking every precaution against waste, 
and would be prepared to say that the 
money should be allotted to the parishes 
on the understanding that its disposal 
should be subject to the approval of 
the County Council. Then it was said 
that if the tithes were kept in the 
parish the landlord would seize them. 
This bogey of the landlord was 
always trotted out on the Liberal side. 
But let them take precautions against 
the landlord, and in any case the parish 
would suffer less by risking the action of 
the landlord than by taking the tithe 
out of the parish altogether. It was 
said that good use could be made of the 


money for national purposes, and the. 


Mr. 7. Lough. 


That | 
industry was flourishing, and paid no) 
Why should the people engaged | 


Any insur- | 


tions, he said he found there was nothing 
in them. He would give one or two 
substantive reasons for his proposal. In 
the first place the allocation of the funds 


‘which he suggested had regard to the 
whole amount. The Leader of the Oppo- 


historic growth of the tithe, and also 
to the development of modern local 
institutions. The funds had always 
been and now were separate, and they 
formed the best local income. He be- 
lieved this allocation would be best for 
the Church. When the act of dis- 


establishment was complete, the chief 


part of the funds of the disestablished 
Church must come from the people, and 
if the parishes were impoverished there 
was no institution at which they would 
strike a more deadly blow than the 
Church, which would be one of the 
leading institutions in these parishes. 
The hon. Member for Preston only four 
or five days ago had a similar Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and _ he believed 
that other Conservatives sympathised 
with it. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
said, that under the proposal of the hon. 
Member the funds would fall into the 
hands of the parish even during the 
life of the incumbent. In his Amend- 
ment he specially guarded against that. 

*Mr. LOUGH granted that there 
was a little difference between the two 
Amendments. But when they were 
dealing with an institution that would 
last for centuries the question of a few 
years was not very material. Why had 
the hon. Member abandoned his pro- 
posal? His belief was that the Tory 
Party had been sitting on the fence 


with regard to this, and had now 
come down on the wrong side. They 


would best consult the interests of the 
Church by supporting his proposal. Hon. 
Members from Wales declared that they 
had a mandate for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. He would like to 
know whether they had any mandate 
from their constitutents for the dis- 
establishment of the parish. His Amend- 
ment would avoid absenteeism, and 
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absenteeism was just as great an evil 
in the country districts of England 
and Wales as it was in Ireland. 
There was no antagonism between the 
parish and the county, for the county 
was made up of parishes, and whatever 
benefited each benefited the whole ; and on 
that ground, also, the Amendment should 
be agreed to. A difficult point was the ques- 
tion of lay impropriators, but he saw no 
reason why more consideration should be 
shown for tithe in the hands of laymen 
than for that devoted to the Church. 
Such tithe must be dealt with by pur- 
chase and compensation of the owners, 
and in that way the benefit of the tithe 
now in the hands of laymen might be 
secured for the parishes as well as those 
now devoted to the Church. The Home 
Secretary admitted the primary claim of 


the parish to funds it had hitherto en- | 


joyed, but he did not think this primary 
claim was recognised in the Bill as it 
stood, and he appealed to him to 
make it clear. He closed as he 


commenced. They were coming now to. 
If they | 
to, 
strengthen and build up the parishes, | 


the structural part of the Bill. 


employed these funds in order 


and to confer benefits broadly on their 


inhabitants, they would make a use of | 
these funds of which they should not be | 
| which it at present enjoyed. In certain 


ashamed in the future. 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
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made to the heavy tax which tithe 
imposes on the suffering farmer or land- 
owner, and now, of course, it was paid 
directly by the landowner. But it did 
not make the least difference to the land- 
owner gua landowner, the person who 
paid the tithe, whether he paid it to the 
parson, or to the County Council, or 
Parish Council. It might make a 
difference according to whether the 
tithe was to be expended entirely 
in the parish or not. If, for in- 
stance, the tithe was to be expended 
on relief of rates, he agreed it 
would make a difference to the person 
who held land in the parish, but that 
affected the question of the ultimate dis- 
position of the tithe. There was some- 
thing to be said for the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil the 
other night, and there was a great deal 
more to be said for such distribution of 
the money as would primarily recognise 
the claim of the locality out of which it 
arose. But what his hon. Friend pro- 
posed was that whatever might be the 
circumstances of a parish, however large 
the tithe or smal] the population, how- 
ever varied the conditions of adjacent 
parishes, every parish should for all time 
to come be stereotyped in the exclusive 
management of that part of the tithe 


| parishes in Wales the tithe was as little 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. as £50, while in others it was as much 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) said, his hon. | as £350, and in some instances consider- 
Friend, in the course of his speech, had | ably more. The local distribution of 
dealt severe and impartial justice to/ tithe at present, whatever might be the 
every Party in the House—the Welsh | historical causes of it, was an entirely 
Party, the Church Party, the Govern- | capricious thing. Under these circum- 
ment, and the Opposition. A curious| stances, he could not think it would be 
circumstance about the Amendment was | wise to establish what had been called a 
that it was not fathered by a single|chess-board system. The parish of 
representative from Wales, and, so far! £350 might have a smaller population 








as he was aware, there was not a single 
representative from Wales who was pre- 
pared to give it his support. That was a 
striking indication of what Welsh opinion 
on the subject was. Now, the Committee 
had already decided that the tithe rent- 
charge should not be vested in the 
central body. It was already decided 
-—at least by implication—that it ought 
not to go to the Representative Body. 


The only question, therefore, now open | 


to discuss was, whether or not it should 
be vested in each case in the Parish 
Councils, or, as the Bill proposed, in the 
County Councils. Reference had been 








than the one of £50. Was it not more 
rational to look at the question from a 
wider point of view than an individual 
parish ; and, always putting in the fore- 
front the primary claim of the parish, 
yet to give to the system such elasticity 
as would take account of local varieties 
and incongruities and prevent the 
jealousies and inconveniences which 
would otherwise arise. He was most 
anxious to introduce such safeguards as 
were necessary, in order to compel the 
County Council to have regard to the 
interests of the parishes concerned ; and 
he thought that when they came to the 
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discussion of the 9th Clause he would be | 
able to satisfy his hon. Friend that the 
Government proposed to do that effectu- | 
ally. But he must repeat that, in his 
opinion, it was a much more convenient 
and much less expensive machinery for 
the collection of tithe to put the collec- 
tion of tithe for the whole county in the 
hands of the County Council. It avoided 
the multiplication of officials, it avoided 
the throwing on Parish Councils duties 
for which they were not well fitted, not 
having legal advice or a staff or resources 
of their own necessary for the purpose, 
and in a very large number of cases 
where there was no Parish Council at all 
they would almost have to call into 
existence a Parish Council whose sole or 
main function would be the collection of 
the tithe. He was confident an immense 
quantity of the funds would be frittered 
away under a system of that kind. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) congratulated the Committee on 
the fact that now, having  des- 
poiled the Church, they came to 
the natural and inevitable stage of 
quarrelling over the plunder. [ Laughter. | 
The hon. Member said a good deal about 
the depressed state of agriculture. The 
Opposition had been endeavouring on 
various occasions throughout the Session 
to impress upon this House how grave 
and serious that depression was. He 
did not remember that they had ever had 
either the voice or the vote of the hon. 
Member in their aid. He was glad, 
however, to think in future that voice 
and that vote would be on their side. 
The hon. Member said a great deal about 
the burden the tithe was upon agricul- 
ture. Then, again, he entirely agreed 
with him, and he hoped when they came 
to the point in this Bill at which it 
might be possible to suggest to the House 
some means of alleviating that pressure 
of the tithe upon agriculture, with regard 
to the tithe with which this Bill dealt, 
that there again they should have the 
hon Member on their side. He thought 
it was a matter of great congratulation 
that, at any rate, one Member on the 
other side of the House should have 
shown such an intelligent interest in, 
and attention to, this subject, as had 
been displayed by the hon. Member, for 
what had the hon. Member ascertained 1 
He had ascertained that the tithe rent- 
charge, which formed a main part of the | 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. : 
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endowments of the Church in Wales, 
was a very small pittance indeed, amount- 
ing, on an average, to something like 
7s. 6d. per head of the population of a 
parish, and that the parishes were very 
poor. Those were the very facts that the 
Opposition had been endeavouring to 
impress upon the House as a reason 
against the Disendowment of the Church, 
their contention being that if despoiled 
of these endowments the Church would 
not be in a position to do the good work 
she was now doing. The hon. Member 
had frankly admitted that through many 
centuries these funds with which they 
were now dealing had been devoted to a 
fine and noble object, which had con- 
ferred infinite advantage on the country 
in which the Church existed. He wished 
the hon. Member had given a little more 
attention to that consideration in pre- 
vious Debates and Divisions, and especi- 
ally on the Second Reading of the Bill. 
What did the hon. Member propose with 
reference to the future of the tithe rent- 
charge? He thought that about two 
years ago they had passed a new Magna 
Charta for the country parishes, that 
the tyranny of the squire and the 
parson was to be done. away with, 
and a new era opened, under which the 
fields were to wave with golden grain 
and all the rest of it. But what were 
they now told by the hon. Member ? 
That unless they placed this tithe rent- 
charge in their hands, the Parish Coun- 
cils in a good many parishes in Wales 
could not be brought into existence, and 
would not have any means of subsistence 
at all. The whole speech of the hon. 
Member was a revelation of a complete 
change in the convictions on more than 
one political subject which he had enter- 
tained during the last few years. 
[‘ Hear, hear!” and Mr. T. Loven: 
“Not at all.”]| The Home Secretary, 
referring to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member—that the landowners would not 
he affected by the change proposed by the 
Bill—had, he thought, said that it would 
be the same thing to the landowners 
whether the tithe remained in the parish 
or whether it was devoted to the purposes 
of the County Council. 

Mr. ASQUITH was understood to 
say that what he stated was—that it was 
the same thing whether it was paid to 
the Parish Council or the County 
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Council so far as regarded its ultimate 
disposition. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, 
the right hon. Gentleman was not 
willing to do anything in this Bill 
which could possibly benefit those who 
owned the land in the parish. He 
was bound to say, looked at from 
his point of view, that, as he was 
strongly in favour of a central fund 
which might be applied for the benefit of 
the whole of Wales rather than the 
method proposed in this Bill, he was dis- 
posed to think that the proposal of the 
hon. Member was somewhat a move in 
the wrong direction, and that if the Bill 
proposed, as he thought it did, to fritter 
away this money, the hon. Member, 
by his proposal, went even further in 
the direction of waste than did the 
Government. He himself had always 
preferred a central to a parochial fund 
in this matter. The Government were 
halting between two opinions. They 
would neither devote the tithe rent- 
charge, which was practically the bulk 
of the endowments of the Church of 
Wales, to the benefit of the parish from 
which it issued, nor yet would they 
allow it to be devoted to a central fund 
for the benefit of the whole of Wales. 
They thought they could, in some way or 
other, through the machinery of the 
county councils, in whom the tithe rent- 
charge was in future to be vested, 
secure that it should go both to the 
benefit of the parish individually, and 
also to the benefit of the whole of Wales. 
He believed that to be an absolutely im- 
practicable proposition. He had no doubt 
that when they went a little further on 
with this Bill they should have a full and 
ample discussion on this matter. But if 
the Government adhered to their plan, 
and declined to devote the property 
taken away from the Church to the 
benefit of the whole of Wales, then he 
confessed he would infinitely sooner see 
it devoted to the interests of the parishes 
from which it issued than dealt with in 
the manner proposed by ,the Bill. He 
believed, at any rate, this might relieve a 
very considerable number of persons in- 
terested in individual parishes, although 
it would not do good to the whole 
country; for in these parishes the 


that 


effect of the Bill must be to cast a 
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very heavy charge for the mainten- 
ance of the Church upon the land- 
owners who now paid this tithe, which 
the Government were about to take 
away from them and devote to other 
purposes. That was a very strong 
reason, no doubt, in favour of the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman, but, as at 
present advised, he must say his 
own opinion was that a central 
fund was a better and a more useful 
plan, therefore, he could not himself 
support the Amendment. The hon. 
Member had stated that, in some way or 
other, the allocation of the Church funds 
in Ireland to a central fund had been a 
source of very grave hardship to Ireland. 
He did not himself believe that the Dis- 
endowment of the Irish Church had done 
any good to Ireland whatever. But the 
only point the hon. Member really 
brought forward to substantiate that 
argument was that, even while Parlia- 
ment was disendowing the Jrish Church, 
it was relieving the British Exchequer 
of the cost of certain grants, such as 
those to the Presbyterians, and placing 
them upon the funds of the disendowed 
Trish Church, and that, therefore, the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom were 
practically relieved of the burdens pre-- 
viously cast upon them. But, of course, 
that was part of the scheme of the Irish 
Church Act—that was the bribe to the 
English taxpayer for passing that Act. 
He agreed that from the Irish point of 
view, arguments might have been 
brought forward with considerable force, 
both against these proposals and against 
the subsequent burden cast upon the 
Irish Church funds, instead of upon the 
National Exchequer for the benefit of 
Ireland. But it was part of the policy 
of Parliament by which the Irish Church 
Bill was allowed to pass, and it was now 
somewhat too late to complain of it. So 
far as this Amendment went, he thought 
that at any rate it had been of service, 
for the reasons he stated at the com- 
mencement of his remarks, and he trusted 
that the Government would even yet re- 
consider the unfortunate proposals—as 
they seemed to him— as to the allocation 
of these funds, which were embodied in 
the Bill. 

*Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge), as an agricultural Member, 
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desired to offer an opinion on the prin- | 
ciple of the Amendment. To many of | 
them, tithes appeared to be one of the | 
greatest agricultural questions they had, 
and especially to those of them who lived 
in the eastern part of England. The 
county in which he resided paid nearly | 
as much as the whole amount paid in 
Wales, and hoping, as he did, that | 
what they were doing now with| 
regard to Wales was a precedent, and 
what would hereafter be done in England, 
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| which the tithe originated; they would 
be taking the tithe from the poor agri- 
cultural parishes i in which it was raised, 
and distributing it among the large and 
rich centres of population which had 
borne none of the burden of producing 
it. He wanted the parishes to retain 
|a tight hold on property which originated 
‘in those parishes. Nothing had surprised 
him more than the line taken on this 
question by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They had been accustomed to look to the 





he naturally watched with great jealousy | Tory Party as the Agricultural Party, 


the proposals of the Bill. 


Hitherto the | 
tithes had been appropriated in the main | yet that Party 


as the friends of the country folk, and 
had voted the other 


to the use of the villages in which they | evening for taking the tithe from the 


arose. They were the outcome of the toil 
of the people, and they had been devoted | 
to pious and charitable uses. 


| towns. 
After this | such action. 


| Villages and handing it over to the 
He was perfectly amazed at 
How the Tory Party could 


Bill became an Act, tithe would still be defend it, it was for them and not for 
collected, and the same amount that was | him to say, but he was sure that if they 
paid to-day would still be to pay. The) went down to the villages and told the 
uses and necessities to which the tithes | people that they proposed to take from 
were now assigned would also still remain, | the villages the tithe the villages had 
and somebody would have to pay for the | produced and hand a large part of it 
maintenance of religion in the parish and; over to the towns, they would find 
for the support of charities, &c. They | that the people would have something 
knew that as a matter of fact before the | | to say on the matter. The Home 
Reformation the glebe and tithe in sub-| Secretary had said that if the tithe were 
stance covered the whole of the poor law left to the parish it would be frittered 


expenditure of the country, and the edu- 


cation of the country, in addition to the | 


maintenance of the fabrics of the church 
and the ministry in the churches-——-— 
Tue CHAIRMAN, interposing, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the hon. Member 
was wandering beyond the Amendment. 
The question was— What was to be done 
with the tithes ? 
*Mr. EVERETT observed that it was 
to the point he was about to address his 
remarks, 


He was showing that the uses | 


He could not agree with the 
He lived in a 


away. 
right hon. Gentleman. 


parish in which there was a common ; the 
people jealously guarded their rights to 


that common; and if the tithe were turned 
to the use of the parish he was sure the 
people would watch the gathering and 
expenditure of every sixpence of it—aye, 


of every farthing of it—with the same 


jealous care. Knowing, as he did, the 
many ways in which the funds could be 
used for the benefit of the villages, he 


of the tithe, and the necessities for the| thought it would be monstrous to rob 
use of the tithe, would still remain in the the poor agricultural villages of the 
parishes, and to take it away would be | fruits of the burden they had borne for 
to make the last condition of the parishes | centuries, but also partaken of, and to 
much worse ‘han it was to-day. It would | distribute them among the rich centres 
be equivalent to imposing a second tithe. of population. He was surprised beyond 
He paid no heed to the ery of robbery | expression, how hon. Members opposite, 
and spoliation which had been raised) who were so fond of declaring that they 
against the secular use of tithe, for tithe | were the friends of agriculture—who so 
was the property of the community, and | frequently complained of the burdens of 
they were merely transferring tithe | agriculture and wanted them diminished 
from one use to another use for the|—could join with the many enemies of 
benefit of the same community. But if;the land in this House, and say to 
they handed over the tithe toa National | them : “Strip us of a large portion of 
Council, or to the County Council, in-| those tithe funds which are the property 
stead of to parishes, they would be of our agricultural villages.” Possession 
robbing and spoliating the parishes in| | was nine points of the law, and he 
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desired to give the parishes these nine 
points by handing the tithes over to 
their custody, and to their care. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
thought the Home Secretary was wrong 
in saying the choice of the Committee 
was restricted to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for West Islington and the 
proposal of the Government, which came 
on at a later stage of the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman has slightly misunderstood 
me. WhatTI said was, that two alterna- 
tive proposals had been made and _ re- 
jected—to hand the tithes over to a 
Central Council or to the representative 
body; and that only two others re- 
mained—this one, or the one of the 
Government. 
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but if they compared it with the pro- 
posal in the Bill they were bound to 
vote for it. There were four plans 
for the disposal of the tithes —to 
retain them for the use of the Church ; 
or to give them to Wales as a Nation ; 
or to hand them over to the County 
Council ; or to the parishes. He would 
remind the Committee that when the 
proposal was made to retain the tithes 
for the use of the Church, it was over- 
ruled on the plea that tithe was national 
property and ought to be given over to 
a national body. That was definitely 
stated over and over again in the most 
explicit terms. It was stated most ex- 
plicitly, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland, who said— : 


“Beyond all question tithes were devoted to 
religious purposes, but by whom and for whom ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, the Com-! They were given by the whole community to 
mittee still retained its right to deliberate | the whole community. 
on the proposal of the Government when | If that really represented the view of 


the proper time arrived ; and if it were 
found to be non-satisfactory some other 
plan would have to be devised. If the 
Committee had only the alternative of 
handing the tithe over to the Parish 
Councils, or to the County Council, he 
should vote unhesitatingly for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Islington. 
of the Home Secretary—that, though the 
bulk of the funds might fall to the County 
Council, they would be spent for the 
benefitof the parishes—was well founded ; 
for knowing something of country life, 
he had not found that County Councils 
attached much importance at any rate to 
to the wishes of the smaller parishes. 
There was usually anattempt to centralise 
the county round the larger villages, 
and this attempt was resented by the 
smaller villages. The hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment appealed to 
those on the ()pposition side not to 
hastily reject that Amendment. If the 
hon. Member had listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
he would know that there was no desire 
on their part hastily to reject the Amend- 
ment. In his judgment the matter pre- 
sented the nicest appeal to the Parlia- 
mentary conscience which he had ever 


come across in his experience of the! 


House. If they compared the proposal 


of the hon. Member for Islington with 
their own proposal to leave the tithes to 
the Church they were bound to regret it ; 








He did not think the hope | 





the Government, it was clear that if 
they looked to the origin of tithe, it 
ought to be handed over to some national 
council. But he admitted there was a 
good deal to be said historically for the 
hon. Member for Islington’s plan. One 
of the most interesting speeches on the 
Second Reading of the Bill was by the 
hon. Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) who 
was an authority to whom everyone 
would bow on historical questions, and 
he hoped that if tithes were not private 
benefactions, such as they (the Opposi- 
tion) contended, they were a kind of 
income tax, of 10 per cent. on the 
income and industry of all persons in 
the parish. He believed that tithe was 
an antiquated equivalent for a perpetual 
rent charge on land ; and that that per- 
petual rent charge had tended to dimia- 
ish rent, to diminish profits and to 
diminish wages in those localities from 
which it was derived. Therefore, there 
was a good case for saying that as the 
tithe had been a charge on the property 
and industry of the parish, if it should 
go anywhere it should go to the parish. 
There remained the question whether it 
ought not to be handed over to a national 
council for national purposes. He would 
prefer that plan to the plan of handing 
it over to the parish. He should wait 


and listen to the rest of the Debate 
before finally deciding, but holding that 


view he was justified in voting for the 


Amendment. 


ee 
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(Cornwall, Bodmin) said, he could not 
agree that tithe was a tax upon agricul- 


ture. In his view tithe was part of | 
the rent of the land and had hitherto | 


been devoted to certain special purposes. 
They had now to determine to what 
other purposes it should be applied. 
this were the moment for examining that 
question, he confessed he thought there 
was much to be said for the conclusion 
at which the hon. Member for Islington 
had arrived. The purposes to which 
tithe had been devoted were parochial— 


they were in relief and supposed assist-| 


ance of what would otherwise be a com- 
mon want of the parish, and it might be 
plausibly said that if they were going to 
take away funds which had hitherto 
been applied in relief of common wants 
of the parish and to devote them to some 
other purpose, the purpose to which they 
were devoted in future should 
parochial. But the especial reason why 
he rose at this time was to inquire whe- 
ther all this argument was not, in rela- 
tion to this clause, entirely misapplied. 


of the property in this or that body. 


They were not at all dealing with what | 


should be the use of the property when 
it became vested in the persons in whom 
it was proposed to vest it; all that was 
to be reserved until Clause 9 or 
other clause. Until they got to that 


clause it was premature to discuss the’ 


question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) desired to associate himself with 
what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend as to the period at which the dis- 
cussion, on its merits, really ought to be 
taken, but he did not at all criticise the 
course adopted by the hon. Member for 
Islington. He pointed out ona previous 
occasion it was almost impossible, in 
discussing the question of in what body 
the property should be vested, altogether 
to leave out of sight the uses to which 
the property was to be put. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman, and any other hon. 
Gentleman was quite justified in. giving 
his views on that subject, even on the 
sixth clause, but it was on the ninth 
clause that the question would really 
arise ; and what in strictness they ought 
to confine themselves to at the present 
moment was, not the uses to which the 
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body it was convenient to vest the pro- 
perty which was to be transferred 
from the disestablished Church. He 
confessed that upon that branch of the 
question he had not a very strong 
opinion, but he was rather disposed tu 
agree with the Home Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin had told them that in his view 
tithe was not a tax upon agriculture, 
but part of the rent. That in certain 
cases was perfectly true, but it must be 
remembered it was undoubtedly the fact 
that by imposing a certain kind of bur- 
den in the shape of rent they might com- 
pel a change in agriculture from a form 
which employed largely to a form which 
employed it much less. It was quite con- 
ceivable that in some cases the effect 
of tithe had been either to throw land 
out of cultivation or to alter the manner 
in which it was cultivated. Having 
entered that caveat against a too strin- 
gent application of the theory the right 
hon. Gentleman had advanced, he wished 
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|to take note that the hon. Member for 
Suffolk had expressed the view that to 
They were now considering the vesting | 


tax the landlords was to inflict injury 
upon the whole agricultural community. 
That was a perfectly sound view; he 
wished it prevailed generally on the 
other side of the House, for there were 
gentlemen who had no better notion of im- 
proving the general condition of the farmer 
or labourer than that which consisted in 
robbing the landlord. | ‘Hear, hear!” | After 
all, the question they would have to de- 
cide when they came to the ninth clause 
was, which of the three plans they 
would adopt. The plan he and his hon. 
Friends desired was a central fund. If 
they were defeated in their desire to get 
a central fund they would have to con- 
sider the alternative of a parochial fund 
in the full sense of the term, which the 
hon. Gentleman desired, or a parochial 
fund in the qualified sense of that term, 
which the Government suggested. Of 
the two alternatives he was distinctly in 
favour of the plan of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and if the Government succeeded 
in preventing them carrying out their 
plan of a central fund he would certainly 
do his best to see the policy of the hon. 
Member for Islington carried into effect. 
He wished, however, to impress upon the 
hon. Member the fact that a vote on 


\this Amendment would not at all re- 
property was to be put, but in what) 


present the views of the Committee upon 
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his scheme, first, because the vote would 
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‘he can only argue that they ought to 


be taken on a question of machinery, , pass to the County Councils, or to some 


and, secondly, because he might find 
arrayed against him in the Lobby many 
of those whom it was not absolutely 
impossible might be found on his side 
on the real question. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he had carefully 


considered what the Home Secretary | 


said in reply to the arguments he 


addressed to the Committee. The point 


on which the right hon. Gentleman laid 
great stress, the most suitable body to 
make the collection, was really not the 
point which he emphasised at all. He 
had not very carefully considered it, 
but he believed that, so far as he did 
allude to it, he said he did not care who 
collected the money, so long as the prin- 


ciple of the return to the parish of what | 


was paid by the parish was conceded. 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked 
whether he objected to parishes being 
united. He certainly did not where two 
or three parishes had equal interests. 


He only wished to secure that the con-| 


tribution of each parish should be re- 
turned to it. He must accept the 
authorities that Clause 9 was the point 
at which to take a Division on this 
point, and he would ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) rose to mave to omit from 
Sub-section “b” the words “burial 
ground and.” He said that the Home 
Secretary had promised to insert an 
Amendment to retain disused burial 
grounds in the hands of the represen- 
tative body ; but hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House were by no 
means satisfied with that. He wished 
to take this opportunity of asserting 
again the view that burial ground of the 
Church was inseparable from the fabric 
of the Church, which already had been 
vested in the representative body. 

Mr. ASQUITH : On a point of Order, 
Sir. As I understand it, the Committee 
have already decided on Sub-section A, 
subject to the pledge which I have given, 
that the burial grounds are not to pass to 
the representative body. Is it in order 
for the hon. Member to argue now that 
they are to be retained by the repre- 
sentative body? My contention is that 


other body——not the representative body. 


THe CHAIRMAN : Yes, I think that 


| is so. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, that he 
was unable to suggest any other body 
than the representative body, and, there- 
fore, he would not proceed with his 
Amendment. But he should like to ask 
the Home Secretary what steps he pro- 
posed to take in order to carry out his 
pledge with respect to disused burial 
| grounds. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester had an 
Amendment on the Paper dealing with 
that question; but the Amendment 
went much beyond the pledge which he 
had given. He would suggest that the 
more convenient place for discussing this 
matter would be at the end of the clause 
‘of which he had given notice dealing 
with the regulation of burial grounds. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
suggested that he should move the first 
/part of his Amendment first, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
|to assent, and should move the other 
| part afterwards. 
| Mr. ASQUITH said, that he should 
‘much prefer the question to be post- 
_poned, but if the noble Lord insisted on 
| pressing his Amendment now it would, 
'no doubt, be more convenient to divide 
it into two parts. 

Viscount CRANBORNE thought it 
would be better to settle the question at 
once, while the clause was under discus- 
sion. The original suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that the 
Amendment should come at this very 
place. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR suggested that 
the noble Lord should move the contro- 
versial part of his Amendment at once, 
and leave the rest. 

Viscount CRANBORNE adopted the 
suggestion, and rose to move, after the 
words “ burial ground,” in Sub-section 
“b,” the addition of the words—“ Until 
it shall have become closed under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that if those 
words were carried they would exclude 
all burial grounds already closed. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
in that case he must move his Amend- 
ment as it appeared on the Paper; and 
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he would first move the part to which 
the right hon. Gentleman assented. He 
therefore moved, after the words 
“burial ground” in Subsection (b), to 
add : 


‘‘ Of any ecclesiastical parish where it has been 
closed under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament.”’ 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that he had no 
objection to that Amendment. But the 
words “or Order in Council” must be 
added, as many grounds were closed by 
Order in Council. Again, the noble 
Lord’s Amendment left it doubtful whe- 
thether grounds closed before the pass- 
ing of the Act were not alone referred 
to. The Amendment should be extended 
to include grounds closed betweeen the 
passing of the Act and the date of 
Disestablishment. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) pointed out that in the numer- 
ous cases where an old burial ground 
had been extended, the new ground, 
coming within the definition of a private 
benefaction, would be in the hands of 
the representative body, while the old 
ground, which generally lay immediately 
round the church, would vest in the 
Parish Council. So that they 
had, as it seemed to him, reached 
a conclusion exactly opposite to that 
which it was wished to arrive at. 
They would vest the open part of a 
burial ground in the representative 
body, and leave the part in which there 
could be no more interments in the 
hands of the parish council, which was 
the exact reverse of what they were 
striving to do. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had put a case which was not likely 
to be one of common occurrence, and 
which did not arise on this Amendment ; 
but he would undertake to consider it. 

Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
suggested that it would be necessary, to 
meet the case of burial grounds that were 
partly closed by inserting the words 
“wholly or partly.” There were cases 
in which interments might be made in 
family vaults, and where a donor had 
reagan the right of sepulture for him- 
self. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that such cases 
were met by exceptions in the Orders in 
Council, and the words suggested would 


Viscount Cranborne. 
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|apply to a burial ground of which the 
old part was disused and the new part 
still in use. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
was obliged to the Home Secretary for 
pointing out the defects in the drafting 
of the Amendment ; and he proposed to 
move it in this form :— 

“Of any ecclesiastical parish where, before 
the date of Disestablishment, it has been closed 
in pursuance of the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament or of any Order in Council made 
thereunder.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Viscount CRANBORNE moved to 
add the words, “ or as soon as it becomes 
so closed,” with the view, if these words 
were accepted, of further adding the words, 
“in the representative body.” The Gov- 
ernment had agreed that unused burial 
grounds should be vested in the repre- 
sentative body ; and he did not see how 
they could logically stop there, and not 
say that burial grounds which were not 
used now, but also burial grounds which 
should become unused, should be vested 
in the representative body. It was an 
obvious convenience that the land im- 
mediately surrounding the Church should 
be vested in the same authority as the 
Church ; it was convenient from this 
point of view, both of access and of 
extension—that the churchyard should 
be under the same control as the church 
itself. There was also a sacred character 
attaching to the church, particularly in 
the eyes of the surviving relatives of 
those who had been more recently 
interred in the churchyard. Some would 
say that in every case a churchyard 
should go with the church; but he 
saw the difficulty in the common law 
right of parishioners, and even of 
strangers dying in a parish, to be buried 
in the churchyard. No doubt the Home 
Secretary felt that, as the church would 
no longer be connected in any way with 
the State, the churchyard ought to be 
vested in a public authority. All-these 
arguments were good ; but they did not 
apply to the churchyard when it became 
disused, whether before the passing of 
this Act or not. There was no common 
law right of burial in a burial ground 
which was closed by Act of Parliament. 
From consideration of convenience, and 
of the sacred character of the conse- 
crated ground surrounding the Church, 
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he submitted that the Government 
should grant the concession he asked. 

The churchyard should be put on the 
same footing as the church. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he could not 
accept the argument that the concession 
asked for would only be the logical con- 
clusion of other concessions that had 
been made. The ground on which the 
concessions referred to were made was 
that the Government thought that when 
handing over churches to the represen- 
tative body it would be a gracious thing 
to treat as part of the curtilage of a 
church handed over the disused and 
closed burial grounds which might sur- 
round it. But circumstances hereafter 
might be different. The effect of the 
Amendment would be that whenever, at 
any distance of time, or in any change 
of circumstances, the churchyard ceased 
to be actively used, it would be passed 
over to a representative body which 
might not require it. The church itself 
might be disused for the purpose of 
public worship, local conditions might 
have wholly changed, and by common 
consent it might be undesirable that the 
transfer should take place. The noble 
Lord wished the representative body to 
do what they had no power to do. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) pointed out that where part of 
the churchyard was needed for extension 
of the fabric of the church, a faculty was 
necessary, and the law prevented the 
erection of buildings where interments 
had taken place. He agreed that the 
churchyards, which would be in the 
position the noble Lord had referred to, 
should belong to the representative 
Church body. There would be no 
difficulty in framing an Amendment to 
provide for this. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, the more the noble 
Lord got the more he wanted. There 
was less reason for vesting disused than 
churchyards still used in the represen- 
tative Church body. Under 19 and 20 
Vict., c. 128, sect. 18, disused church- 
yards were kept in repair at the cost of 
the ratepayers. Not only were such 
churchyards the property of the parish, 
but the parishioners were liable to main- 
tain them. He therefore did not see 
why they should vest in an ecclesiastical 
body. 
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Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk and Malton) said, this matter was 
fully discussed in Committee on the 
Parish Councils Act, when it was provided 
that the parisk councils should not touch 
disused burial grounds without notice 
served on them by the churchwardens. 
The Amendment might be looked at 
from the practical and sentimental point 
of view. Why on earth did the parish 
councils want these disused burial- 
grounds unless it was for grazing pur- 
poses? They could not use them for 
any of the purposes mentioned in the 
schedule of the Bill—for the erection of 
convalescent homes, training nurses for 
the sick poor, the provision of labourers’ 
dwellings and allotments. It was im- 
possible to conceive the purposes to 
which disused burial grounds could be 
put by the parish councils. It was said 
that the opponents of the Bill only clung 
to these disused burial grounds from 
sentiment. Well, there was a great deal 
of sentiment attaching to the burial 
ground of even the smallest country 
church It had been said— 


“Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 


Of such as Cromwell no one would dis- 
turb the rest. The opponents of the 
Bill were actuated by the sentiment 
which moved the man who fell among 
thieves to complain of their conduct ; by 
the sentiment which prompted the Chi- 
nese to worship their ancestors; by 
sentiments of respect for the resting- 
places of bygone generations. The 
Parish Councils might claim these burial 
grounds from sentiment, but it was not 
sentiment so respectable as theirs; it 
was sectarian sentiment—a quarrel over 
some petty point of Church discipline 
which actuated them against the Church. 
From the point of view of utility and 
sentiment he contended that these dis- 
used burial grounds should remain in 
the hands of the Church. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
had been remarked that if burial grounds 
when closed were to pass from the 
parish council to the representative body, 
it would be necessary to have a legal 
conveyance to effect the transfer ; but 
that was not the case, because it might 
be provided that the order for closing a 
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burial ground should operate as a trans- 
fer to the representative body. Another 
point which had been dealt with by 
previous speakers, was, that the church 
authorities should have power to extend 
their church if they desired to do so, by 
taking in a portion of the churchyard. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, that perhaps the best 
mode of proceeding would be to leave the 
burial grounds which were not closed 
vested in the Commissioners, on the 
understanding that when closed they 
were to pass to the representative body. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS said, that 
there was not a parish council in Wales 
who would be willing to sell a disused 
burial ground to a brewery, as the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had done in the 
case of All Hallows Church in the City 
of London. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 184 ; 
Noes 206.—(Division List No. 110.) 


Mr. ASQUITH move to insert after 
the last Amendment, agreed to the 
words “and in any other case shall vest 
the burial ground.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge) moved to insert after the 
words “ burial ground,” the words— 


‘Other than burial grounds annexed or 
adjacent to any church, but not separated b 
any carriage road, which shall be vested in the 
representative body.”’ 


He instanced the case where in the 
repairing of a Church it was necessary 
to put up scaffolding poles, which it 
would be most unreasonable that the 
Church should not have full liberty to 
do. He failed to see also how the 
Church could be repaired if the burial 
ground was in the hands of another 
body. The case would be met if the 
Home Secretary would adopt the very 
sensible provision contained in the 26th 
Clause of the Irish Act, that burial 
grounds annexed or adjoining the 
Church, and not separated from it by 
any other ground, should go with it. If 
this provision were not adopted the 
greatest practical difficulty would arise. 
They were told that the Parish Councils 
should have the burial grounds vested in 


Mr. Tomlinson. 


{COMMONS} 


| Church very much indeed ? 
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repair fences, and so on. But would it 
not be possible for a body which was 
alien to, and might be hostile to, the 
Church to utilise that ground in such a 
way as to offend the members of the 
It was per- 
fectly monstrous that the ground 
through which the approach to the 
Church lay should not be in the hands of 
the Church body itself. When objec- 
tions were raised to this provision in the 
Irish Act the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian said :— 


‘* When a church was entirely surrounded by 

the burial ground it was impossible te separate 
the two, and that consideration appeared to have 
much greater weight than the theoretical in- 
fringement of the abstract principle of religious 
equality.”’ 
He fully expected that they would be 
met with the same argument as to the 
theoretical infringement of the abstract 
principle in this case. The right hon. 
Gentleman continued :— 


‘‘The facts could not be got rid of, and it 
must be seen that they were not attended with 
practical grievances, while there would be a 
grievance to the Church authorities if they had 
not command of the site—in case, for instance, 
of their requiring to rebuild or enlarge the 
Church,”’ 


They did not ask for all the churchyard, 
but merely that those churchyards actu- 
ally annexed, through which they must 
pass to get to the Church, should go with 
the Church. As they had done so in the 


Y}case of the Local Government Act he 


really thought the Government might 
admit it in this case. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL said, that 
he had had an Amendment to the same 
effect standing in his name, but had 
withdrawn it under the apprehension 
that it was out of order. He 
quite agreed with the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Tunbridge. 
Experience had shown that in many 
cases, even where the population remained 
the same, the enlargement of the church 
was thought desirable. It was often | 
necessary for the due performance of 
public worship. In many cases, too, it 
was desirable that the chancel should be 
increased in size. If the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend was carried, enlargement 
could take place, but if the burial-ground 
was in the hands of a separate authority, 
enlargement would become impossible. 
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He believed that would be a great hard- 
ship on the Church, and would do no 
good whatever to other people. He 
hoped the Committee would follow the 
precedent of the Irish Act and accept 
the Amendment. 

THe PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.) said, that they were now practically 
rearguing a question which was settled 
two days ago, and in the circumstances 
he hardly thought it necessary to re 
argue it. He would, however, just say, 
as the case of Ireland had been referred 
to, that the Government conceived that 
there was a remarkable distinction 
between the case of Ireland and the case 
of Wales. In Ireland the burial-grounds 
were used by Protestants only, but in 
Wales they were used by all religious 
bodies ; in fact, the whole population 
used them. There was, therefore, a 
broad distinction between the two cases. 
Then, as regarded the difficulties about 
enlarging and repairing the church that 
had been referred to, he quite admitted 
that they might arise; but the clause 
which his right hon. Friend had put 
down would give an opportunity for dis- 
cussing that matter, and if it did not 
sufficiently provide for it, the Govern- 
ment would approach the discussion of 
the clause with a perfectly open mind. 
There could not be any desire to prevent 
anything else being done, that could be 
done, for making provision for repairs 
and enlargement, but he submitted that 
this was not the proper point for the 
discussion of the matter, and for the 
reasons he had given he was afraid the 


Government could not accept the 
Amendment. 
Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 


said, that if the Church of England 
did not get the power to acquire adja- 
cent land, she would be in a different 
position to all other denominations, and 
it was absurd and unfair that that 
should be the case. The resistance to 
this Amendment was prompted by the 
old feeling of suspicion that in the 
matter of burial-grounds some clergymen 
of the Established Church‘ would be un- 
reasonable, and deal unfairly with Non- 
conformists. If there had been bad 
clergymen in the Church, it was due to 
the bad patronage law. That the 
patronage law was bad was not the fault 
of the Church party, and if this Bill 
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became law the whole of it would be 
swept away, and a different method of 
electing clergymen would be set up. 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) remarked that, owing to the 
crude form in which the Bill was drawn, 
they were placed in great difficulty, for 
they had to discuss a matter 40 pages a- 
head on the Amendment Paper, which 
really ought to be settled at this point. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade used the curious 
form of argument that there was a great 
distinction between Wales and Ireland, 
because in Ireland only the Prostestants 
used the burial-grounds. What on earth 
had that to do with the question of 
adjacent churchyards? The right hon. 
Gentleman did not treat the Amendment 
with the respect it deserved. He could 
not have given it any consideration 
before he got up to speak upon it. There 
were only three logical courses to pursue, 
either that the representative body should 
have all the churchyards, or that they 
should have none, or that they should 
have those churchyards which were 
adjacent to the churches; and if there 
was one class of burial-grounds which it 
was peculiarly proper and convenient 
that the representative body should 
possess, it was those which were adjacent 
to the building. It was true that the 
Home Secretary had said that he would 
put down words later on which would 
remove the obvious disadvantages that 
had been referred to, but he was not at 
all sure that it would be in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s power to get over a 
very large number of difficulties which 
would arise. He supposed that the 
right hon. and learned Gentlemen now 
on the Front Bench had not the power 
themselves to give way in this matter, 
but he was sure that the Government 
would be well advised to consider this 
point. It would give great satisfaction 
to the Church party, and also to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, who, it was perfectly well 
known, was not satisfied with this part 
of the Bill. It was on this very matter 
of burial-grounds that the right hon. 
Gentleman had lost confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Sir JOHN GORST hoped that the 
speeches addressed to the Government 
on the present occasion might produce 
an effect upon a distant clause when the 
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morrow. He wished to impress on the 


{COMMONS} 


notices of Motion were published _ to- 
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churchyards for ever from the tyrann 
of the clergy of the Established Church, 


President of the Board of Trade that no|had done nothing of the kind, and the 


answer had been given to the extremely 


clergy were frequently called upon to 





practical difficulty which had _ been | officiate at the funerals of Nonconform- 
pointed out in regard to enlargements in | ists. This showed that the differences 
churches. If the clause were passed in| as to burial-grounds were not so acute as 
its present form, it would be practically | they had been represented to be, and 
impossible in the case of a country | proved, in his view, that Nonconformists 
church for a vestry to be erected, or an| were willing to merge their differences 
organ chamber built, or some other little | at the graveside. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
addition to be made to the church, | Government now proposed to produce a 
because it would be impossible for the | new element of discord at this period of 
representative body to obtain the land. | disruption and difficulty. The taking 
Clause 14, to which reference had been | away of these graveyards was not the 
made, contained nothing to remedy | way to promote peace and harmony in 
that. | the future, and he hoped that his hon. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he had pointed | Friend would persevere with his Amend- 
out that that clause ought to remedy it. | ment. 

Sir JOHN GORST asked whether the) Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM desired 
right hon. Gentleman would undertake |to urge upon the Government that it 
that it should be made to do so. _was never too late for a Committee of 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the Govern-|sensible men to do a sensible thing. 
ment had very carefully considered that | Who coulddoubt that it would be sensible 
question, and he would see how it could | for them now to recognise the practical 
be covered, because he agreed that it | impossibility of preserving the rights of 
ought to be. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the|the Church, and at the same time to 
Opposition. |take away the churchyards? The Gov- 

Sir JOHN GORST: Under those ernment had put down 42 lines of 
circumstances I have nothing more to| amendments to this section with the 
say. i'view of safeguarding the rights of the 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni-| Church in respect of the churchyards, 
versity) thought this a very important |and they would have to add another 10 
matter. He supported the Amendment |lines. He urged the Government to 
mainly on the sentimental ground, being| give way. It would not be any defeat 
not ashamed of owning that sentiment for them to do so. Was it not better to 


ought to have very great influence in 
this matter. And, if there was a 
sentiment attaching to the church, 
there was perhaps an even greater 
sentiment attaching to the churchyard. 
He did not think that the Home Secre- 
tary’s answer, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman attempted to discriminate 
between the Irish and Welsh Churches 
was satisfactory, and he did not consider 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment in regard to Ireland was strictly 
accurate. He also contested the argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
advanced, that ecclesiastical differences 
were so acute that it did not do to leave 
these burial grounds in the hands of one 


| leave the graveyards as they now were— 
‘namely, in the hands of the body 
most intimately associated with them, 
| especially in view of the fact that those 
| graveyards could not be protected with- 
/out cumbrous machinery covering nearly 
|a whole page of their Bill? 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
|N.) said, that the subject before the 
|Committee raised another question. 
The reverential up-keep of the churchyard 
‘in connection with the church was a 
matter of importance to everybody in the 
parish. This was a growing feeling and 
‘one which ought to be encouraged. But 
‘the financial aspect of the case was im- 
|portant. The up-keep of a church- 





religious body. The Member for Den-| yard cost a good bit, and it was 
bigh (Sir G. Osborne Morgan) took | often largely looked after by the 
paternal pride in the Burials Act, but ic | vicar, who was especially interested in it. 
had not been of much practical effect. | But, if this Amendment were not carried, 
It was a singular fact, that, in Wales, | the churchyard would pass to the Parish 
that Act, which was supposed to free the | Council, and those connected with the 
Sir John Gorst. | 
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Church would not be entitled to keep in|Thomas and granted, which gave most 
order the churchyard adjacent to the valuable information on this matter. 
church. In some villages of small | It would have heen more useful for 
rateable value, a penny in the £ only) practical purposes if there had been a 
produced about £5 a year, and, as there | column of population. 


was a limit of 6d. in the amount which 
the Parish Council could raise for the 
whole parish, a large proportion of that 
limit would be necessary in future to 
keep the churchyard in proper order. 
Even a small churchyard involved con- 


siderable expenditure, but the vicar | 


would not be able to undertake it in 


future, and the result in the poorer | 
parishes would be that the churchyard | 


would not be kept up at all. From a 
religious point of view, and a general re- 
verence for the churchyards, a result such 
as that was very seriously to be regretted. 
He believed the great bulk of Noncon- 
formists would admit in their hearts that 
it was desirable that those portions of 
the churchyards which were adjacent to 
the church, and were really part and 
parcel of it, should remain in the keeping 
and care of the Church, in order that 
there might be no uncertainty as to their 
being kept in proper order. 

Mr. TOMLINSON also believed it 
was better that the yards adjacent to the 
church should remain in possession of 
the body that had always held and pro- 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS said, there 
' was such a column in his Motion in its 
| original form. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
/was about to supplement the informa- 
tion contained in the Return by taking 
some instances which certainly were 
most striking, and to which the atten- 
tion of the House ought to be directed. 
‘In a large number of these parishes 
there were very considerable amounts 
|of glebe and a comparatively small 
| population, while in other districts there 
| were large populations and no glebe at 
\all. He would give a few instances. 
There was the parish of Bodewryd, with 
| Rhosbeirio, in the county of Anglesey, 
| with a population of 60, where the glebe 
| was 188 acres in extent, and was of the 
}annual value of £123. In the same 
county there was another parish—the 
|parish of Llansadwrn—with a popula- 
| tion of 390, where the glebe was only six 
|acres, two roods, of the value of £8 a 
year. Then in the county of Brecknock 
there was one parish—Capel Coelbren— 


ly kept them than that they should! With a population of 146, where the 
=e Bie pe oe eiaiie p Ary _glebe was 150 acres, of the value of £100 
Certainly sufficient reason had not been ® Year; and in the same county there 
shown for dividing the yards from the WS another parish—Llandefalley, with 
church. | Crickadarn—with six times the popula- 
| tion—827—and the total value of 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 113 ; | bard gt oe: ag A £31 3 Me at hag 
Noes, 135.—(Division List, No. 136.) _ | !utely impossible to understand why, i 
einai mmbedtE (55 EN rete pr oe 0 
Sir RICHARD WEBSTER moved, | thing like foresight and regard to the 
line 24 after “ and,” insert “such part of rural arrangements of the localities, such 
this.” He said the object of this and a|# Principle could be adopted. The 
consequential Amendment was to secure | parishes _with larger populations also 
that only “such part of the glebe of any | brought into relief what a careful study 
ecclesiastical parish as may not be vested | of Mr. Thomas’s Return disclosed om 
in the representative body under the pro- | #/most every page. There was in Gla- 
visions of this Act” should be vested in| morgan the parish of Llangyfelach, with 








the Parish Council. His objection 
broadly went to the vesting of the whole 
of the glebe in Parish Councils. Having 
regard to the condition’ of things in 
Wales, the provision in the Bill was 
most unreasonable. There must be 
some discrimination in this matter. 
Nothing like a hard and fast rule could 


be applied. A Return was moved for on | be 


the 27th July 1894 by Mr, David 





27,500 people, which had not a single 
acre of glebe; and the parish of St. 
Peter, Llandaff, with a population of 
2,747, was in the same position. 


Mr. BRYCE rose to order. He did 
not know to what the Amendment was 
tending. Yesterday an Amendment 
proposing that part of the glebe should 
vested in the representative body, 
was rejected. He did not see what the 
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effect of carrying the present Amendment 
would be. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
Committee had never yet decided that 
the glebe was to go to the Parish Council 
as distinguished from the County Council, 
or a general council, or some other body. 
He held that the Parish Council was not 
a proper body to receive the glebe, and 
it seemed to him that the House ought 
to express its opinion as to whether or 
not the whole of the glebe in populous 
and unpopulous parishes was to be 
carried over to the Parish Council. When 
the right hon. Gentleman rose he was 
pointing out that in Glamorgan there 
were parishes with thousands and tens 
of thousands of inhabitants which did 
not possess a single acre of glebe. 
No one who had had an opportunity of 
studying the return, could come to any 
other conclusion than that the vesting in 
every case of the glebe in the Parish 
Council would often result in the fritter- 
ing away of the property. In many cases 
it would produce those very evils which 
had been so largely mitigated by the 
action of those who were officially con- 
cerned in the administration of charities 
in the United Kingdom. Where there 
was a large amount of money available, 
and only a small population, there was 
always a danger of the grant of doles and 
charities, which were not such as were 
likely to improve the condition of the 
people in any true sense. Anything like 
the vesting of the glebe in parish councils 
without discrimination and without any 
arrangement for the distribution of the 
money among various parishes, ought 
not to be approved by the council. If 
the property was to be preserved for 
national purposes, surely some scheme of 
allocation, as between different parishes, 
ought to be agreed upon, so that malap- 
propriation—he would not use the word 
misappropriation—of the income of the 
glebe, might be prevented. The other 
night the hon. Member for Islington 
had spoken of this property as belonging 
to the parish as a parish. He denied 
that that was correct, either legally or 
historically. As long as there was an 
established fund which was supposed to 
produce the endowments or salary of the 
parson of the parish, it might perhaps be 
proper to speak of it as a parochial fund 
out of which parochial services were 
paid. The glebe which produced the 


Mr. Bryce. 
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endowment might be regarded as the 
property of the parish, for the purpose of 
supplying the salary of the minister. As 
soon, however, as the object to which the 
money was originally appropriated was 
destroyed, the glebe ceased to be paro- 
chial property. It then became property 
to be preserved for national purposes and 
aims. To provide that in every case the 
whole of this property should vest in the 
parish council, would be to adopt a 
scheme which would be most detrimental 
not only to the church but to parochial 
bodies themselves. He trusted, therefore, 
that his amendment would be favourably 
received by the Government. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he was still in 
the dark as to the desire of the hon. and 
learned Member. This Amendment, 
which was originally put down as a 
drafting Amendment, turned out to be 
a very substantial Amendment. It 
would be impossible for him to argue 
the question which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had put before them until he 
should know what was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman's alternative pro- 
posal. His Amendment at present 
merely went to negative the idea that 
the whole of the glebe must necessarily 
be vested in the Parish Council. There 
was no alternative proposal. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should wish at a 
future time to bring up a new clause or 
a fuller Amendment on this subject he 
would not be prejudiced by the with- 
drawal of the present Amendment, 
because there were saving words in 
the clause, namely— 


“The Welsh Commissioners shall, save as 
ott erwise provided by this Act, by order vest 
the property transferred to them,”’ Kc. 


He could not accept the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment now, and sug- 
gested its withdrawal. ; 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN feared 
that the case of the supporters of the 
Amendment would be prejudiced by its 
withdral. 

Mr. BRYCE observed that he had 
endeavoured to explain that their case 
would not be prejudiced. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
they wished to make it quite clear that 
they could not assent to the proposal 
that the glebe should go to the Parish 
Council in every case. There were 
alternative proposals. 
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Mr. BRYCE explained again that 
the question could be reopened. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that he was willing to withdraw the 
Amendment on the understanding that 
the question could be discussed on a 
future occasion. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that personally he 
entertained no doubt that a clause or 
Amendment on this subject could be 
brought up hereafter; but, of course, it 
was for the Chairman to say whether he 
was right in holding that opinion. 

THe CHAIRMAN intimated that 
the course suggested would be in order. 


Established Church 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir FRANCIS POWELL had the 


following Amendment on the Paper :— 


“ Clause 6, page 3, line 25, after ‘ parish,’ 
insert,—‘ Subject to a right of way in the 
Representative Body, and the clergy and con- 
gregation attending the church, and such other 
persons as may resort thereto for the purpose of 
divine worship, or for the purpose of repairing 
the church, or for any other lawful purpose, 
and such council or chairman and overseers of 
the parish, as the case may be, shall not allow 
any funeral to take place during the time of 
services in the said church, and shall make such 
other regulations as may be found necessary 
from time to time to prevent any interference 
by persons attending funerals with the clergy 
or congregations attending the said church, and 
shall keep the wall or other fence, and the gates 
or doors of, and any road or path through 
such burial ground to the church situate therein 
in good and sufficient repair.’ ”’ 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that since this Amendment had been put 
down a new clause had been put on the 
Paper by the Home Secretary, embody- 
ing it, and, in these circumstances, the 
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was locally situated. As he understood 
the principle of the Bill, which had been 
enunciated time after time by Members 
of the Government and their supporters, 
they were to have regard in all cases to 
the place from which the property was 
derived. It had been laid down that the 
locality from which the property was 
derived was to have the benefit of the 
property now taken from the Church. 
That being so, he utterly failed to see 
why a glebe should not at once go to the 
parish in which it happened to be 
situated, and that that parish should not 
have to pay for it. Not only was that 
the principle of the Bill, but it was the 
principle of the supporters of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Islington, who 
made a long and interesting speech that 
afternoon, also made an_ interesting 
speech on the previous day, in which he 
told them that the tithe rent-charge did 
not fall like manna from Heaven, but 


was locally derived from certain 
localities, and that these localities 
ought to have it. The  glebe 


did not fall like manna from Heaven 
either. The glebe was most undoubtedly 
locally derived and situated, and he 


could not for the life of him see why, in 


the case of a parish A, in which the 
glebe was locally situated, it should be 
taken from that parish and should go to 
parish B, in which it was not situated. 
This ought not to be the case either from 
the point of view of principle or conve- 
nience. Take the case of two parishes ; 
one parish possessed the glebe but it was 
situated in another parish. The object 
of vesting the glebe in the Parish 
Council was to enable it to be used for 
those many and most interesting pur- 


hon. Member for Wigan had asked him | P0S€S mentioned in the second schedule. 
g 


to explain to the Committee that he} <* : 
, | What could be the sense of giving a 


| glebe to one Parish Council to be used for 


desired to withdraw this proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


,20 miles from the glebe ? 


here was the question of allotments. 


allotments in a parish which was situated 
The Welsh 


Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN | workmen, after a long day’s toil, would 











|have to walk twenty miles over the 
| mountains for the purpose of cultivating 
_ “Page 3, line 27, after the first ‘parish,’ | their allotments. There was the actual 
insert ‘in which it is situated.’ ”* | case of a parish with which he was ac- 

| quainted,in Denbighshire, which possessed 
The object of the Amendment, he ex-|a glebe 15 miles off, and separated from 
plained, was to provide that the glebe | the parish by three ranges of mountains, 
should, in all cases, be vested, not in the | and yet as the Bill was now drawn the 
parish of the benefice to which it was | globe would be vested in the Parish 


moved :— 


attached, but in the parish in which it} Council of the parish which possessed 
32 
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the glebe instead of its being vested inthe; Sir JOHN GORST s:id, he could not 
parish in which it was locally situated.| help saying that the Solicitor General 
It might be asked what would happen, if| had entirely failed to appreciate the 
his Amendment were carried, in the case | point of the Amendment. It was not a 


of glebe located in England, but belong-| question of beneficial enjoyment at 
ing to a Welsh ecclesiastical parish? all. It was a question merely of 


The answer to that objection was t at vesting. The question of enjoyment 
an Amendment should be inserted pro- would come up on Clause 9. The 
viding that where property was situated | Amendment related only to the very 
in England it ought not to pass under|small class of cases in which glebe 
the Act. He did not move the Amend-| that belongs to one parish is geo- 
ment in the slightest degree from the! graphically situated in another parish ; 
standpoint of the Church. It was in| and the question to be decided was in 
the interest of order and common sense,| which of the two Parish Councils was 
and in accordance with the principle|it the more convenient that the glebe 
of the Bill, that the locality should | should be vested, in the Parish Council 
enjoy the property derived from it, | of the parish in which it was geographi- 
that he moved that the glebe should be | cally situated, or in the Parish Council 
vested in the parish in which it was of the parish, 15 miles distant perhaps, 
situated, and not in the parish to|to which it was attached? Surely the 
which it was attached. | Parish Council of the parish in which 
THe SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir | the glebe was situated could best manage 
Frank Lockwoop, York) said, the| it, as they were on the spot, as trustees, 
hon. Gentleman in his opening observa- | for the purposes which would be decided 
tions very fairly admitted that he was|on Clause 9. It seemed to him the 
really repeating the arguments which | Amendment was designed in the in- 
had been made use of by the hon. Mem-' terest of the Bill. It would make the 
ber for Islington in moving an Amend-| clause more workable and rational ; and 
ment earlier in the evening, . and that he| he thought his hon. Friend, in drafting 
was really pleading on behalf of the the Amendment, had chown a kindness 
parishes, though in regard to a different! to the Government which the Solicitor 
matter, like the hon. Member for Isling-| General had not appreciated. 
ton. The hon. Member would not,) TurSOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
therefore, say he was wanting in courtesy | out that although he spoke of enjoyment, 
when he said the answer he had to make | | he had been perfectly well aware that 
on behalf of the Government in this | the Amendment dealt more with the 





matter was practically the answer given | question of vesting. 


by his right hon. Friend the Home Sec- | 
retary in reply to the very interesting 
speech of the hon. Member for Islington. 
The hon. Member pointed out that there 
were cases in which the proceeds of glebe 
land situated in one parish went to swell 
the endowments of another parish ; and 
he asked that those proceeds should be 
given to the parish in which the glebe 
land was situated. To do that would be 
to act contrary to the principle under- 
lying the Bill, and to which the Govern- 
ment adhered, as set forth in Clause 9, 
which was that in the application of the 
property regard should be paid to the 
wants of the parish in which the pro- 
perty is situated, or from which it has 
been derived, and to the general circum- 
stances of each particular case. Those 
words gave the Parish Council the widest 
discretion in dealing with each particular 
case. 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen, 





Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
correct in saying that the arguments 
which applied to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Islington applied also 
to this Amendment. In that case they 
dealt with tithe not vested in the parish, 
while in this they were dealing with 
glebe that was vested in the parish. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS said, he was 
glad to find in the person of the Solicitor 
General an occupant of the Treasury 
Bench who knew the principle on which 
property was allocated under the Bill. 
He had asked the Home Secretary 
several times to tell him what the prin- 
ciple was, and on each occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman told him the scheme of 
allocation, with which he was perfectly 
well acquainted, and not the principle 
on which the scheme was based. He 
would, therefore, ask the Solicitor 
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General, who had said he understood; not to vest it in any Parish Council at 
the principle of the ‘Bill thoroughly, | all, but allow it to remain in the hands 
on what principle it was that the|of the Commissioners, to become part of 
revenue from the glebe in one parish a central fund to be devoted to such 
would go to the parish from which | purposes as they thought fit. 
it was derived, while in an adjoining) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
parish it would go to form a central|shire, Oswestry) understood that the 
fund for the administration of the Act ‘| glebe of Merthyr was to go to Merthyr, 
Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL said, | but the glebe of Aberdeen was not to go 
the answer he had to give to his hon. | to Aberdeen, but to goelsewhere. When 
Friend was that the principle that had| they came to consider the Bill in detail, 
actuated the Government in this portion | they found it was not in any way equal 
of the Bill was to benefit primarily the|to the burden put upon it. This was a 
locality to which the glebe was attached. | matter of detail, yet it was one of-larger 
His hon. Friend had shown unlimited | extent than some hon. Members seemed 
confidence in his knowledge of the sub-|to suppose. It happened that the parish 
ject, for which he could not be too grate-|in which he lived had a glebe about 10 
ful, but he begged to say that the/| miles off, and that the parish in England 
rest of the hon. Gentleman’s conundrum |in which he used to live had a glebe in 
would be answered when the proper| Wales. What he suggested was, that 
time came. the whole of these clauses should be re- 
*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH was afraid |drafted. [Zaughter.| Surely, that was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had not | not a large demand. Take the case of 
given the conundrum the attention it| Anglesey, which the Home Secretary 
deserved. At any rate, the Solicitor-|had taken as an example of matters in 
General had not answered the case put| Wales. The other day the right hon. 
by the hon. and learned Member for|Gentleman told him, in answer to a 
Cambridge University--that was the| question, that in Anglesey there were no 
case of a glebe which might be in Eng-|less than 15 parishes which had no parish 
land, but at the same time belong to|council at all. Therefore, in those 15 
some parish in Wales. How in the/ parishes, which doubtless had glebes out- 
world was a Parish Council say, in Mont-|side their boundaries, there would only 
gomeryshire, to manage a glebe, say, in| be the chairman of the parish meeting 
Gloucestershire ? They could not decide | to deal with these difficult questions far 
what buildings were required, what|away. In three or four of the 15 
arrangements should be made for letting | parishes there were two or three houses, 
it out in allotments, or what should and in one parish there was only one 
be done with regard to devoting part of house. See the absurdity of the position 
it for sites for cottages. They would be |of the Government. In the occupant of 
utterly incapable of managing the pro-|one house might be vested the whole of 
perty, however well qualified they were | the glebe, and this was what the Solicitor 
to manage property in their own parish.|General called assisting the loca! in- 
His hon. and learned Friend suggested | habitants. Again and again they had 
that in such a case the glebe ought to be complained that the Government had 
vested in the Parish Council of the parish | put forward one principle when they 
in which it was situate, but he saw some were arguing one point, and had put 
difficulty there. If they did that, un- forward another principle when they 
questionably they would cause in the! were arguing another point. They now 
minds of the parishioners of the parish said their desire was to help the inhabi- 
where the glebe was situate a very bitter tants of the parish, but when they were 
feeling, because they would think the | dealing with thequestion the hon. Member 
land belonged to them, and yet they for Islington raised they said, “ No, no, it 
were deprived of any benefit from it. is not the parish we want but the county.” 
If, as he thought, there were objections| He beseeched the Government to stick 
both to vesting the glebe in the Parish to one principle. If they could only 
Council of the parish in which it was fasten on some principle and carry it 
situate, and also in that of the parish to | through, the Committee might come to 
which it belonged, surely they ought some proper conclusion. 


i sas 
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Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) said, that putting the question of 
principle aside for the moment, he 
was anxious to know what the words 
used meant. The glebe of any ecclesias- 
tical parish was, in the case of a rural 
parish, to be vested in the Parish 
Council of the parish. He would like to 
know in the first place the object and 
meaning of the words “of the parish.” 
Did they convey any further meaning 
than the words, “in the Parish Council,” 
and if so, what meaning in words did 
they convey? Was there a difference 
between “the Parish Council” and 
“the Parish Council of the parish?” 
If the words “the Parish Council ” or 
“the Parish Council of the _ parish” 
meant the Parish Council of a parish 
which might be the locally situate parish 
or a parish situate outside, it was 
obvious that either the Amendment 
must be accepted or some other words 
must be introduced in order to make the 
true meaning of the clause apparent to 
an ordinary reader. Let them see whe- 
ther the Amendment proposed did not 
really meet what was intended. As he 
had said, the words might mean a Parish 
Council in the locality where the glebe 
was situate, or they might mean a Parish 
Council of a parish where the glebe was 
not situate. Which was intended by the 
Government! He rather thought the 
view the Government took was, that in 
some cases it would be better to follow 
the locality, and in other places better 
to follow the property. 

Mr. C. M. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said that if the words 
proposed by the hon. Member for Tun- 
bridge were introduced, they would have 
no meaning. The section would then 
read :—‘ They shall vest the burial 
ground and glebe of any ecclesiastical 
parish ”—both the burial ground and the 
glebe were the subject matter of this 
sub-section—“ in the case of a rural 
parish, in the Parish Council of the 
parish in which it is situate.” What 
was the meaning of the word “it”? It 
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might refer to parish, or to Parish 
Council, or to rural parish, or to eccle- 
siastical parish, or to glebe and burial 
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ground. It certainly could not refer to 
glebe alone. But that was a verbal 
question. On that principle, he should 


like to adopt the reasoning of the right 
hon. Member for West Bristol. Was it 
not better that the persons who had the 
administration of the funds should be 
the persons in whom the property was 
vested ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER complimented the 
Solicitor General—whom he admired in 
every capacity—in his new capacity as 
adviser to a ministry in search of a 
principle. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been asked to say whether the 
principle on which the Government 
scheme was based was that the glebe 
should be vested in the Parish Council of 
the parish in which it was situate, or 
should be vested in the parish council of 
the parish which enjoyed the proceeds 
of the glebe. The Solicitor General’s 
answer was that the glebe was to be 
vested in the Parish Council of the parish 
to which the glebe was attached. What 
did that mean? Would the Government 
answer the simple question which had 
been addressed to them? The hon. and 
learned Member for Monmouthshire had 
enlightened the Committee considerably 
and elucidated the application of the 
principle. When the answer had been 
given, he and his hon. Friends would 
endeavour to assist in finding language 
to express the meaning of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that nothing con- 
troversial arose in this Amendment, and 
the Government were beholden to hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
helping to make the Bill as clear as pos- 
sible. It was simply a question between 
parish and parish, and a question so 
comparatively small could be discussed 
without friction. There were a few 
cases where the glebe belonging to one 
parish as a part of its endowments, was 
situate in another parish. The words of 
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the section did not present any difficulty | management of the glebe to the Parish 
tohim. He took the same interpreta-| Council of a parish at a distance. from 
tion as the hon. Member for Kent. He! the glebe. He suggested that in such 
understood that where a parish in which | a case the Government should not direct 
the glebe was situate was not the parish | the vesting of the glebe by the Commis- 
to which the glebe belonged, the vesting missioners in anyone else, but that the 
of that glebe should be, not in the Parish | glebe should be kept by them to be used 
Council or the parish to which the glebe| for purposes to be decided upon by a 
belonged, but in the Parish Council of the | subsequent clause. If the Government 
parish in which the glebe was situate.| adopted the Amendment, they would 
That was the obvious construction. | only be dealing with the burial-grounds 
What was the real difficulty? He would | and glebes situate in the parish to which 
adopt the reasoning of the right hon.| they belonged. The question of the 
Gentleman the Member for West Bristol, | glebes situate in the parishes to which 
who pointed out that if the Amendment | they did not belong would thus be left 
were accepted, expectations which could | open. 
not be realised would be raised in the| Mr. BRYCE said, that he did not 
parish in which the glebe was vested, think the plan suggested by the right 
but to which it did not belong. There-| hon. Gentleman would be the best way 
fore the Government could not accept | of dealing with the matter. By passing 
the Amendment. Besides, the Parish | the clause in its present form the Com- 
Council of the parish which derived no| mittee would not be concluding the 
benefit from the glebe, would be very | question. The words “save as is other- 
likely not to be the best and most active | wise provided in this Act,” made it quite 
administration of the property. He was| possible to introduce a subsequent 
quite sensible of the difficulties which | provision to meet these special cases. 
the case presented. It was undesirable Mr. BYRNE pressed for an answer 
that a glebe should be managed and | to his question about the meaning of the 
enjoyed by the Parish Council of a dis-| words “of the parish.” What did 
tant parish. These questions deserved | “ Parish Council of the parish ” mean ? 
consideration, and the Government were} Mr. BRYCE said, that he had 
now considering whether they could not | answered the question. 
bring up a clause later which would deal) Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that no 
with these few cases. Probably they | one had heard the answer to the ques- 
would endeavour to provide means by | tion; and in order that there might 
which the glebe situate in the parish to| be no misunderstanding, he asked 
which it did not beiong, should be trans-| that the answer should be repeated. 
ferred to the parish in which it was The question was—what was the mean- 
situate, upon the payment of a sum of| ing of the words “of the parish.” Did 
money to the parish to which it they add anything to the meaning of 
belonged. the subsection ; and, if they did, what 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said that, | was it that they added ? 
although the right hon. Gentleman was Mr. BRYCE said, the obvious mean- 
good enough to say that he adopted his| ing of the words “the Parish Council of 
reasoning, he had not appreciated its|the parish” was that parish to which 
point. While putting the difficulties | the glebe belonged ; and the insertion of 
of vesting the glebe in the Parish| the Amendment would change the ob- 
Council of the parish to which the glebe | vious meaning. 
did not belong, he (the speaker) had) Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
pointed out the practical impossibility | that he based his Amendment on the 
of any scheme which would give the | answerthe HomeSecretary hadgivenhim. 
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Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, the 
Committee did not yet know what inter- 
pretation to put upon the words “ in the 
case of a rural parish in the Parish 
Council of the parish.” What parish? 
What parish council? Was it the parish 
where the glebe was situated, or the 
parish to which it belonged, that would 
have the benefit of it? Without some 
words of definition, the words had, abso- 
lutely, no meaning at all. 

Mr. BRYCE repeated that the words 
meant in the Parish Council of that 
parish—in the council of the parish of 
which it formed an endowments apart 
altogether from the question whether it 
was situated there or not. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the object of 
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THE SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he should like to consider whether 
the words of the Amendment were the 
most appropriate that could be used in 


| order to express the meaning which had 


been agreed upon. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman wished that 
the matter should be discussed at that 
particular moment, but if not he would 
undertake on the part of the Govern- 
ment to consider the matter, and. no 
difficulty would arise from the matter 
being postponed. He thought that it 
was better that the hon. Member should 
withdraw his Amendment on the under- 
standing that the Government would 
consider the matter. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS asked whe- 


the Bill was to transfer property,and they | ther the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
wanted to know who was to have the| Solicitor General would give an under- 


ownership. 
it clear in whom it was to be vested. 

Mr. BARTLEY noticed that the 
President of the Board of Trade used 
the word “ that,” which showed that he 
had some doubt as to whether “the” 
was definite enough. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, they were 
thinking now oi ecclesiastical parishes ; 
but the Parish Councils Act dealt with 
civil parishes ; and that would lead to 
some difficulties. [‘‘ Hear, hear.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 131 ; 
Noes, 150.—(Division List, No. 137.) 


Mr. PENROSE-FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) moved to amend the clause 
by the insertion of the words “ to which 
such glebe or burial-ground belongs,” so 
that the portion of the clause amended 
would provide that the Welsh Com- 
missioners— 

“shall vest the burial-ground and glebe of any 
ecclesiastical parish, in the case of a rural parish 
in the Parish Council of the parish to which such 
glebe or burial ground belongs, or, if there is no 
Parish Council, in the chairman and overseers of 
the parish.” 

The hon. Member remarked that it 
would expedite the progress of the Bill 
if such an Amendment as this were 
inserted. 





The Amendment did make | taking to insert words which would 
| carry out the meaning of his hon. Friend. 


He should like to have the matter made 
perfectly clear. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General knew 
perfectly well what the intentions of the 
Government upon the point were, and 
he could surely give the undertaking he 
asked for. The glebe in one parish 
sometimes belonged to another parish, 
and therefore it was not situated in the 
parish to which it belonged. It would 
be impossible to use the same words with 
regard to both burial grounds and glebes, 
and therefore the Government had better 
cut the provision in two and make one 
part apply to the burial grounds and the 
other to the glebes. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that as he 
understood the matter the churchyard 
under the existing law belonged to the 
rector and formed part of his freehold, 
which was subject to the easement of 
the parishioners being buried therein. 
At present, therefore, the parishioners 
had no legal right to the soil of the 


churchyard. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
said, that he would state clearly 
what was the view he took of 


the agreement that had been come to in 
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reference to this matter. He understood ; question. He hoped the right hon. 
that the agreement was that the burial-| Gentleman would not press his Amend- 
ground should be vested in the Parish ment. 
Council of the parish in which the *Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, he did 
burial-ground was situated, and that the | not want to press this matter then. They 
glebe should be vested in the Parish knew that the Parish Council would 
Council to which the glebe belonged. , naturally be in favour of those whom it 
He thought that those words clearly ex-| represented, and that some parts of the 
pressed the understanding that had been | ecclesiastical parish which were not part 
arrived at. | of the constituency of the Parish Coun- 
Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that they | cil might entirely be left out in the cold 
quite understood what the Solicitor |if they simply vested property in the 
General meant, but he wished to know | Parish Council without giving them some 
whether the Government would accept | such direction as was suggested. 
that meaning. | Mr. BRYCE said, the point should 
Mr. PENROSE-FITZGERALD said, ' be carefully considered. He was not 
that he had such great confidence in the | prepared then to say what was the best 
skill in draughting of the hon. and | way of dealing with it. No doubt the 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General | thing in itself was just and reasonable, 
that he begged leave to withdraw his|and he would endeavour to consider 
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Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdraw:. 


Sirk JOHN GORST moved to strike | 


out the word “County ” in line 29. 
Mr. BRYCE said, that he was in the 


difficulty of not quite knowing whether | 
hisjright hon. Friend the Home Secre- | 
How- | 


tary had considered this point. 
ever, he did not see any objection to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and therefore he would 
accept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH moved to 
add at the end of sub-section (b) the 
following words, “so that each part of 


the parish may benefit in proportion to | 
His object in moving | 


its population ” 
the Amendment was to ensure the benefit 


of the property being distributed pro- | 


portionately throughout the whole parish, 


instead of it being confined to a portion | 


of the parish only. 

Mr. BRYCE said this was purely a 
vesting clause, and only dealt with the 
vesting of property in certain persons, 
and all questions of benefit to be derived 
from any bodies would more appropri- 
ately come under Clause 9. It was not 


at all implied in this clause what the 
proportion of benefit should be, or that 
the body in whom the property was 
vested should deal with the benefits of 
the property. That was quite another 





‘whether further words were needed. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
the Amendment would come more appro- 
|priately at the end of the second sub- 
section of the ninth clause. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he was not sure that it did come under 
the ninth clause. If they wanted 
property in one parish to be used in 
another parish they must either vest it 
in trustees of both parishes jointly, or 
give some such direction as was pro- 
| posed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS 
omit Sub-section C, Clause 6. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was in the dark 
as to the object of the Amendment. 

Sir JOHN GORST said, he had 
placed an Amendment of the same kind 
on the Paper, but withdrew it, as he 
thought it would more fittingly come 
from a Welsh Member. The 6th Clause 
dealt only with vesting. Nodoubt they 
could carry on their object by giving 
power over the property to that body in 
/whom it was to bo vested. The Com- 
/mittee were now dealing with the great 
mass of the property of the Disestablished 
|Church, and it was proposed to divide 
up among the 12 Welsh counties the 
bulk of this property. This would be a 
| very considerable obstacle in the way of 
| having the whole of the property of the 
| Disestablished Church vested in any 
jcentral authority. The effect of the 
| 


moved to 
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Amendment would be to leave the 
greater part of the property vested in 
the Welsh Commissioners, who would 
be a body which could dispose of 
it afterwards in accordance with 
the principles which the Committee 
might adopt when they came _ to 
the discussion of the 9th Clause. 
A central body like the Welsh Commis- 
sioners would appoint their own legal 
adviser and agents by whom the whole 
of the tithe in the Principality could be 
collected at comparatively trifling ex- 
pense. But if the collection was split 
up among the County Councils of the 12 
Welsh counties—that was presuming the 
tithe be vested in the County Councils 
—each Council would have to appoint 
its own separate solicitor and staff to 
collect the tithe, and the result would be 
that the cost of collection would be 12 
times more than if the work was placed 
in the hands of a central body. More- 
over, there would be a much larger sum 
of money left of the tithe to be applied 
to whatever purposes Parliament might 
determine if the collection was placed in 
the hands of one central body than 
would be the case if the work was split 
up among the 12 counties, each of the 
County Council being allowed to run up 
a bill for the cost of collection. The 
Government would find great difficulty, 
too, in showing that the course they re- 
commended the Committee to adopt was 
a convenient one. The Government 
might give as a reason for asking the 
Committee to approve their proposal 
that they would thereby pledge themselves 
or, to some extent, pledge the Committee, 
to debate their ultimate scheme of making 
the County Councils the beneficiaries of 
the property vested in each of them 
separately. But if the question of the 
disposition of the property was to be 
relegated to the 9th clause, the Govern- 
ment ought to leave the Committee as 
far as possible free in the matter, and to 
leave the question without prejudice. 
Therefore, on the grounds of economy, 
and also on the ground that the Com- 
mittee would be more free to decide on 
the 9th clause as to the destination of 
the property, if the sub-section was 
omitted, he contended that it was ex- 
pedient that the sub-section should be 
struck out. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said 
it appeared to him that the Committee 
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were discussing the same points over and 
over again. He understood that the Com- 
mittee had already decided against the 
central body. [Several Hon. MEMBERs : 
“No, no.”| Well, at any rate, the 
question now was whether the tithe 
rent-charge should be vested in the 
Welsh Commissioners or in the County 
Councils. He could not conceive 
a body more unfitted to collect 
tithes than the Welsh Commissioners. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
the Isle of Wight knew very little 
of Wales if he thought the  col- 
lection of the tithes there was an 
easy matter. At the present time 
the Committee were dealing only 
with the question of machinery; they 
had nothing to do, for the moment, with 
the mode of the ultimate destination of 
the fund. The point was, whether 
the Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown, or the County Councils ap- 
pointed by the people, were the 
persons best fitted to administer and 
collect the tithes. _ No person who 
knew anything of Wales, or of the 
County Councils in that country, could 
have the slightest doubt on the subject. 
The County Councils had officers quite 
capable of performing the duty, and the 
County Council in Wales was a repre- 
sentative and popular body. He ven- 
tured to say that the Committee could 
not do anything that would be more 
unpopular in Wales than to leave the 
tithe and its collection in the hands of 
the Welsh Commissioners. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, the right hon. 
Baronet had said very truly that the 
Committee were discussing points over 
and over again, and they were forced to 
do so until the Government abated some- 
thing of their pedantry, and took a 
definite and straightforward course as to 
the property of the Church. From the 
beginning the Government seemed to 
have had no clear policy in regard to the 
vesting of the funds of the Church, and 
it was impossible to say upon what plan 
they would finally decide. If the whole 
question of the disposition of the pro- 
perty was to be discussed on the ninth 
clause, the ground might have been kept 
clear for that debate. The Government 
had no right to waste the time of the 
Committee by trying to create a pre- 
sumption in favour of their scheme— 
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a scheme which, he believed, commanded | lit upon a fatal blot in the Bill, and that 
less favour than any other that had been unless the Government could find an 
brought forward. answer they must withdraw this clause. 
Mr. TOMLINSON said, that no such | [Cheers. | 
function as that of collecting tithes was) Mr. BRYCE said that he must once 
ever contemplated at the time when| more remind the Committee that this 
County Councils were formed, but the | was merely a vesting clause. [Opposition 
whole constitution of the Welsh Com- Jaughter.| He dwelt upon that because 
missioners was in the hands of the Com- the leader of the Opposition had himself 
mittee. He would remind the Commit-| dwelt upon it and induced the Member 
tee that the constitution of these Com-) for Islington to withdraw his Amend- 
missioners was one of the most elaborate|ment on that account. This was, he 
parts of the Bill, and if the Commis-| thought, an answer to a great deal of 
sioners so constituted were not competent what was said by the Member for the 
to perform the duty of collecting tithe, University of Cambridge. As to the 
the fault must be with Government. question just put to him, he had only to 
Mr. PENROSE - FITZGERALD say that those were cases which would 
asked whether, in the case of landlords | require to be separately provided for, and 
liable for tithe in Shropshire, that tithe | it would not be proper to encumber this 
would be handed over to the County | section with those cases. [Cheers.| The 
Council of Shropshire. [‘ Hear, hear !”] | cases referred to were very special cases, 
It was important to know that before and would be much better dealt with 
settling this question. Suppose a farm separately. 
in Shropshire paid tithe to the Welsh) *Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, that in 
Church, was it the intention of Her | discussing the glebes they were told that 
Majesty’s Government that such tithe the glebe was to be vested in the Parish 
should be vested in the County Council | Council to which it, so to speak, belonged ; 
of Shropshire? Perhaps one of the| and the Committee were told that the 
cruellest things about this Bill was the Government would, if necessary, deal 
way in which it had been drafted. He with any special cases of glebe outside the 
would remind the Committee that there! parish. In the case of tithe rent charge, 
was, in China, a punishment which was| however, the Government had taken a 
the most severe of all—namely, that the | different course, and had provided that 
culprit should be picked to death by an it should be collected by the County 
unskilled operator. | Council of the county in which the lands 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, in| paying the tithe were situated ; and the 
reference to the glebes, said, that the) Government now told the Committee 
Government had adopted the principle! that here also there might be individual 
that these should follow the parish to! cases in which difficulty might arise, but 
which they belonged. But in the case that those cases must be dealt with 
of tithe, there was difference between | separately. [Cheers.| His hon. and 
vicarial and rectorial tithe. The former | learned Friend the Member for the Isle 
was invariably collected in the parish in| of Wight was not far wrong when he 
which it arose, but the latter was not. | said that this whole clause would have to 
But the question did not only arise in| be re-draughted before the intentions of 
the case of tithe derived from land in| the Government could be carried out. 
Shropshire, or in one of the border coun-|{Cheers.] The suggestions made by 
ties, but of tithe derived from land in| the Opposition had been put off by 
one Welsh county and going to a Church! the Government under various _ pleas. 
inanother Welsh county. [‘“Hear, Hear. ”|| Nothing could be more hopelessly con- 
If this clause were passed as it now| fused than the drafting of this section. 
stood, the Government would see that| He really thought that the Opposition 
tithe rent-charge would be vested in the | would be almost justified, in the doubt- 
County Council of the county in| less unavoidable absence of the right 
which the land was situated; and| hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, in 
not in the County Council of the county moving to report progress. [Cheers. | 
in which the vicarage was situated to| He, however, did not desire to take that 
which the tithe was to be applied. It} course, and he supposed that they must 
seemed to him that his hon. Friend had | go on endeavouring, to the best of their 
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ability, to ascertain what the mene 
of Her Majesty’s Government really was | 
as regarded this clause. The hon.| 
Baronet the Member for Denbighshire | 
had stated that if the tithe rent-charge imposed upon them. 
were left in the hands of the new Welsh | not?” 
Commissioners they could not collect it.; Mr. W. AMBROSE pointed out that 
He should like to know why they could | the very persons who would have to pay 
not collect it. [Cheers.] In the case of | the tithe were those who would have to 
the Irish Church, Parliament had vested | elect the County Council who would 
the tithe in the Irish Commissioners, | collect the tithe. 

who never had any difficulty in collect.. Mr. PENROSE - FITZGERALD 
ing the tithe ; and he should like to know | asked, whether, in the case of the Welsh 
why the Welsh Commissioners should | tithe being paid out of an English county, 
have greater difficulty in collecting the|say, Shropshire, the tithe would vest in 
tithe in Wales than the Irish Commis-| the County Council of Shropshire, or 
sioners had in collecting it in Ireland.|would be vested in the Welsh Parish 
They had always been told that the diffi- | Council. 

culty in collecting tithe in Wales arose) Mr. BRYCE said, he had intended 
from religious scruples, and that once the | to given an answer to that question ; if 
Church was deprived of the right to! ‘he did not, he was sorry. He could only 
tithe and the tithe was devoted to | say that under the Sub-section the tithes 
secular purposes there would be no diffi-| would vest in the County Council of 
culty whatever in its collection, and | Shropshire ; but if such cases as had been 
that the Welsh people would show|mentioned were found to exist they 
their honesty by paying it. [‘* Hear, | ought to be dealt with, and proper pro- 
hear !”| Now, however, they were told, | vision would be made. 

upon the high authority of the | Viscount CRANBORNEH said, the 
Leader of the Welsh Party in that) question was, How did the right hon. 
House, that, notwithstanding the fact|Gentleman propose to deal with the 
that the Welsh Church was to be cases? 


{COMMONS} (Wales) Bill. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
that all he had said was that the Welsh 
Commissioners were not such a body as 
should have the collection of the tithe 
[Cries of “ Why 
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deprived of the tithe, the tithe could 
not be collected by the Welsh Commis- 
sioners, a body who were specially ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty's Government 
—in sympathy, no doubt, with the Welsh 
party—to carry out their policy of dis- 
endowment and spoliation. He was bound 
to say that since the passing of the Act 
of 1891, for which he was responsible, 
which transferred the direct liability for 
the tithe from the tenant to the land- 
lord, there had been, except in a very 
restricted locality, no difficulty whatever 
in the collection of the tithe in Wales. If 
Her Majesty’s Government had followed 
the course which with greater wisdom 
had been taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian in the 
case of the Irish tithe, and had left the 
collection of the tithe in the hands of 
the Welsh Commissioners, no difficulty 
in the collection of the tithe would ever 
have been experienced. In order to 
enter his protest against the course which 
the Government had taken, he should 





vote in favour of the Amendment. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”] 


Sir M. Hicks Beach. 


What was the policy of the 
Government? Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man read the Bill? Had he considered 
the policy? He really thought the House 
of Commons had never been treated in 
this way before. It was quite evident 
the Government did not: know what the 
meaning of their own Bill was. What 
did they intend the County Council of 
Shropshire should do with the money 
when they gotit? If the County Council 
was not to have the money, who was to 
have it? He and his Friends did not 
desire to tell the Government what the 
drafting of the Bill should be. They 
recognised the drafting was bad, and 
they hoped it would be improved. 
What they wanted to know was 
what was the policy of the Govern- 
ment. When a tithe arose in one 
county and belonged to another, what 
was to be done with it? In particular, 
they wished to know what was to 
become of a tithe which arose in England 
and belonged to Wales ? 

Mr. V. GIBBS thought his noble 
Friend was very hard on the right hon. 
Gentleman. This was not a subject for 
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indignation on their part, but for sym- 
pathy. The right hon, Gentleman did 
not answer them, not because he would 
not, but because he could not. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he rose with the 


hon. Member, and, therefore, there was 


no occasion for the remarks he had)| 


made. He had often heard complaints 
made of the drafting of Bills [Cries of 
“Policy !”], and he confessed he did not 
see that the drafting of this Bill 
at all deserved the criticisms 
Members had passed upon it. With 
regard to the question put by the 
noble Lord, he conceived that the proper 
time to answer that question would be 
when their proposals were made. It 
would be entirely foreign [Cries of 
“Progress, progress.” | to the particular 
clause the Committee were considering 
if they were to embark—— [Renewed 
cries of “Progress, progress” and 
“Order, order.”| If any cases of the 
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them according to their derivation in 
the past?” As to property vested in 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they 
said they would be guided by its deriva- 
tion and locality ; in the case of property 
not so vested they would be guided by 
its appropriation. On Sub-section (b) 
they said they would be guided 
by: appropriation ; on Sub-section (c) 
they said for the moment they would 


hon. |be guided by appropriation, but now 


they said they would be guided by loca- 
lity and derivation ; but further research 
might lead them to reconsider their posi- 
tion. He did not think he and his friends 
were acting in a spirit of too particular 
or microscopic criticism. They were 
simply presenting again and again to the 
Government their own broad principle 
announced on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. On one occasion the Govern- 
ment would adhere to the position they 


kind described existed, and he imagined | took up on the Second Reading, and on 
they were very few in number, it would | another occasion they would repudiate 
be undesirable to state what provision |it, and when they got into greater en- 








would be made until the cases were 
before them. 

Sir J. GORST remarked that in the 
meantime the Government invited them 
to put in the Bill a perfectly absurd 
provision. [Cheers.| The Government 
invited the Committee to put this Sub- 
section in the Bill on the vague promise 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
that they would afterwards put in some- 
thing which would undo the folly they 
now did. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was assuming a case 
which had not been shown to exist. 

Sir J. GORST said, it was a rule of 
the House to accept as an established 
fact a statement for the accuracy of 
which an hon. Member vouched. Would 
not the better plan be to report progress 
[Cheers], so that when they resumed the 
consideration of the Bill next week, if 
they did resume it, the Government 
would be able to suggest something to 
put in the Bill instead of this clause ? 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, that for the 
fortieth time they were debating a ques- 
tion of policy upon whith the Govern- 
ment had never returned an answer. 
Over and over again they had asked 
the Government, “Is it your plan to 
allocate these funds according to their 
present appropriation, or to allocate 








tanglement it was their custom to ask 
fortime. Let them have time. Let 
the Committee report Progress, and be- 
tween now and Monday it might be the 
Government would make up their mindson 
the subject. Let the Government decide 
whether they would adhere to their first 
principle, or to any one of their subse- 
quent divagations from it. He begged to 
move to Report Progress. [Cheers.} 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
that is a Motion which I ought to put. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR said : It is not 
for me to question the ruling of the 
Chair, nor do I propose to do so, but I 
wish to ask the Home Necretary, who 
has just come into the House, what view 
he takes of the situation? It appears 
that the Government disagree with the 
words in the Bill which we are discuss- 
ing, but decline to tell us what words 
are to take their place. 

Mr. BRYCE: We have not said that 
at all. What we have said is that no 
instance has been adduced to show that 
alteration is required, but that if it can 
be shown that there are cases which 
ought to be dealt with we will endea- 
vour to meet them. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I admit that I 
have not been here during the whole of 
the discussion. [Ministerial cheers.| No 
more has the right hon. Member in 
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charge of the Bill. [Laughter.] But I 
believe I am correct in saying that it 
has not been denied that there are cases 
of tithe derived from one parish the pro- 
ceeds of which go to another. [Minis- 
terial cries of “ No,” “ Question,” and 
laughter.| Hon. Members seem to re- 
joice at the little slip I made, but I do 
not think they need be so _ hilarious, 
because the argument is not affected. 
The statement is that one County Coun- 
cil will have to manage the tithe vested 
in another, and the right hon. Member 
opposite admits that if there will be 
such cases Amendment is required. 
It is clear that this is a matter which 
ought to be dealt with by this Bill, and 
we have a right to know how the Gov- 
ernment mean to deal with it. If the 
Government say that this point is new 
to them, and that they will deal with 
it at a later stage, that is intelligible. 
But then they ought to leave out the 
sub-section in question. To adhere tw it 
when they admit that it does not meet 
the necessities of the case, would be con- 
trary to the practice of Parliament. 
Hither let the Government report Pro- 
gress, in order that they may have time 
to consider this question, or let them 
agree to the Motion that the sub-section 
should be omitted, in order that it may 
be reintroduced subsequently in an 
amended form. If neither course is taken 
by the Government we shall think it 
necessary to resist to the utmost the 
kind of procedure which they appear to 
desire to force down our throats. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN ob- 
served that he had been present through- 
out the whole Debate. He might, 
therefore, claim to understand the ques- 
tion at issue. Some hon. Gentlemen 
had asserted that there were tithe rent- 
charges arising in Shropshire which 
would belong to Wales. [Cries of“ No!”] 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
that he had made no such assertion. 
He had asked a question merely. 
[‘“ Hear, hear !”] 

*Sir G OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
that the suggestion was that there were 
cases of rent-charge arising under 
Shropshire which would be vested by 
this Bill in County Councils _ else- 
where. He knew of no such case. 
He asked the hon. Member who made 
the assertion to name the cases to which 
he referred. He did not cast any doubt 


Mr. Balfour. 
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on the veracity of the hon. Member, but 
he thought that a mistake had been 
made and that an imaginary difficulty 
was being raised. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS said, the 
question was not whether tithes in 
Shropshire went to a Welsh county, but 
whether tithes in one county went to 
another. He and his colleagues from 
Wales admitted that there were cases of 
tithe arising in certain counties and 
applied to benefices in other counties. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, the 
question was, “ Who is to collect the 
tithe?” When it was decided that tithe 
collected in one county belonged to a 
benefice in another county then the 
County Council in which the parish was 
situated would collect the tithe and pay 
it over in the manner provided in a 
scheme approved by the County Council. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE, (Somer- 
set, E.) said, it was clear that there was 
the gravest objection to this sub-section 
apart from the difficulties as to tithe 
which had been mentioned. The County 
Councils, far from being the best bodies to 
collect tithe, had no proper machinery to 
do so. He admitted that they were 
never intended for such a duty, and had 
not the machinery necessary. But the 
Government were now proposing to 
set up a new body, the Welsh Com- 
missioners, to whom they were transfer- 
ring the tithes. By a later clause in the 
Bill the Government would be enabled 
to invest the Commissioners with the 
necessary machinery for collecting tithe. 
It would be a far more economical plan 
for one body to collect this tithe than 12 
different bodies. The County Councils 
did not even collect their own rates, and 
in the case of tithe, what class of persons 
were they to precept, and how were they 
to collect it { Their clerks could not do 
it. Were they then to send the police 
to collect the tithe in every county in 
Wales? When it came to be a question 
of one county— possibly an English 
county—collecting tithe for the benefit 
of another county, he should like to know 
who was going to pay the expense of 
collection? It would be better and more 
simple to leave the collection in the 
hands of the Commissioners. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN asked 
whether, under this sub-section, the tithe 
now attached to parochial benefices, as 
also the tithe attached to cathedrals, was 
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included ? There were instances in which 
tithe attached to a cathedral in a certain 
county was situated in another county. 
Take the case of Bangor in Carnarvon- 
shire. It had a certain amount of tithe 
there, and it had also tithe in the county 
of Montgomery. St. Asaph had similar 
cases of tithe situated in Montgomery, 
and St. David’s had tithes situated in 
Glamorgan. The Government had re-| 
fused his Amendment on the previous | 
sub-section to vest the glebe in the| 
Parish Council ; but now, in respect of | 
tithe, they were taking the opposite course. 

At all events, in the case of cathedrals | 
here was proof positive that such cases | 
did exist. The County Council was to | 
collect the tithe, which was to be used 
for he did not know what purposes, but 
certainly for purposes entirely od Hie | 








to those for which it was now used. He 
submitted that the Government might | 
give some answer as to what they 
intended to do in the cases in question. 
Mr. BALFOUR presumed the Home | 
Secretary, who had not heard all that 


had passed from the beginning on this on 


subject, had now been made acquainted 
by his colleagues with what had occurred, 
and it would be convenient the Com- 
mittee should be told with his authority 
what course the Government desired to 
pursue. After what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Merthyr, it must be seen 
that the difficulty which had to be met 
was a real difficulty. [Cheers.| Were 
they really to be told that a county 
which was not to enjoy the tithe was to, 
be fined (for not collecting it) out of its | 
own rates? [{“ Hear, hear.” 

Mr. BRYCE, who rose amid cries of | 
“Oh!” said, the right hon. Gentleman | 
was not present during a considerable | 
part of the Debate, and, therefore, he 
had not quite appreciated all that had | 
passed in his absence. Now, he would) 
again remind the Committee that no| 
case yet had been shown——([Cries of 
6“ Oh! 1” 

Mr. BALFOUR: The hon. Member 
for Merthyr stated that, in his own 
knowledge, he knew of such cases. 

Mr. BRYCE: I did not catch all the | 
hon. Member said, but I did not hear 
the hon. Member give any particular 
instance of a case. Then, as to what 
was said by the hon. Member for 
Tonbridge, the only instance he gave 
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was that of cathedral tithe. But cathe- 
dral tithe rested upon a different footing, 
and was not intended to be applied by 
the County Councils in the same way. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Is 
it not the fact that cathedral tithe will 
be placed under this sub-section in the 
County Council, and afterwards will not 
be used by such Council for its own pur- 

es | 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, the County 
Conncil would not be able to use it for 
its own purposes. The cathedral tithe 
is intended to go to a central fund, and 
wall the County Council would have to do 
would be to hand it over. He could only 
repeat once more that the Government 
would consider and ascertain to what 
extent these cases existed, and then they 
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‘should know to what extent it was 


necessary to deal with them. He sub- 
mitted again that it would be highly in- 
convenient to introduce subsidiary pro- 
visions to deal with special and excep- 
There 
would be no technical difficulty in intro- 
ducing such subsidiary provisions later 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, that a 


‘more unsatisfactory answer than that 


just vouchsafed by the President of the 
Board of Trade he had never heard. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given the same 
reply on three different occasions. { Cheers 
and counter cheers.| But it was no an- 
swer whatever to the question asked of 
Her Majesty’s Government. And he 
was bound to say that when a Minister 
was in charge of a Bill, in all his ex- 
perience he ‘had never heard an appeal 
made to that Minister by the Leader of 
the Opposition for information as to the 
intention of the Government and not 
replied to. [Cheers.] It had been shown 
| by the hon. Member for Merthyr, who 
was intimately acquainted with the re- 
turn presented last year to Parlia- 
ment, that there were many cases in 
which tithe arising out of land 
situate in one county belonged to 
a benefice situate in another county. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Ton 
bridge had shown that that was the case 
with regard to the cathedral tithe. All 
tithe was proposed to be vested by this 
sub-section in the Council of the county 
where it was situated. They were 
entitled to ask how the Government in- 
tended to provide for the cases that had 
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been shown to exist when the tithe 
would in this way be vested in the 
Council of a county which had really 
nothing to do with it. On the principle 
the Government had adopted with | 
reference to glebes, it belonged to another 
county, and yet it was to be vested in 
the Council of the county in which it was 
situated, and to be applied by them, as 
the Bill now stood, in schemes for the 
benefit of that county and the parishes 
of that county, although they had no 
claim to it whatever. [Cheers.| There 
never had been a case in the conduct of 
a Bill in which an Opposition had been 
more entitled to ask from a Government 
a plain statement as to their intention 
of dealing with a difficulty that had been 
shown to exist, or in which there had 
been so persistent a denial on the part of 
the Government to make any statement 
of the kind. es 

Mr. ASQUITH had listened with the 
greatest surprise and regret to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman. So 
far as he was personally concerned he 
had been compelled, by an engagement 
he could not pass by, to be absent from 
a certain part of the discussion, and he 
really thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might have shown a little more gene- 
rosity. [Ministerial cheers.| Having 
considered this question over and over 
again, he subscribed entirely to what had 
been said by his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade. These 
cases wére purely hypothetical cases. 
[ Ministerial cheers and Opposition cries 
of “No.”| He repeated that they were | 


purely hypothetical cases as regarded | 
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they had provided that the county in 
which the tithe was situated should be 
the one in which it was vested. He 
agreed, if there could be shown cases 
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|either as regarded glebe or tithe in 


which the authority in which such glebe 
or tithe was vested was not the autho- 
rity for the parish or couaty in which 
the land was situated, that these were 
parishes as to which special provisions 
were required. He had already under- 
taken to make special provisions in such 
cases for the glebe, and he would 
undertake to do so if it were found 
necessary in regard to the tithe. But 
in dealing with this matter they must 
deal with the ordinary cases, which were 
99 out of every 100. He would further 
point out that the section was specially 
guarded in its preliminary words, so 
that no hardship would be likely to 
result. He asked the Committee to pass 
this subsection in its present form and 
leave the Government when, and if, a 
case was made out for special treatment, 
to provide for it in a separate clause. 
{Cheers.| He could not understand the 
heat which had been imported into this 
discussion, which, after all, related to an 
insignificant portion of the Bill. { Cheers. } 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS | entirely 
agreed that quite an unnecessary amount 
of heat had been imported into this 
matter, which was one of secondary im- 
portance. For the sake of accuracy, 
however, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had challenged his statement, he should 
like to give a few cases to prove the 
truth of what he had said. [Cheers.] 








parochial tithe, though he agreed that in| The Home Secretary had said the cases 
regard to cathedral tithe there were cases| were purely hypothetical. That was 
such as had been referred to. So far as/ not so. [Cheers.| He held in his hand 
they were concerned, however, they did|a Return which had been presented on 
not affect this clause, and they went to| his Motion, and which divided the tithe 
the central fund, the counties having | into two main parts. The tithe attached 


only an indirect interest in them. So}to parochial benefices was given in 


far as parochial tithes were concerned he|one part, and the tithe going to 
had not heard of any specific case. He}the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
said now what he had said before in|the other. The Home Secretary, as 


relation to parochial glebe—that there | he understood, said there were no cases 
were cases in which the glebe belonged|in which tithe attached to parochial 
to one parish and was situated in another. | benefices went from one county to 
They had provided, because they thought | another. He would not trouble the 
that the best arrangement that the| Committee with all the cases, but they 
parish to which the glebe belonged | were very numerous. [Opposition cheers. | 
rather than the one in which it was} He did not make the statement on his 
situated, should be the one in which it|own authority, as the Leader of the 
was vested. In this case of the 7 Opposition had suggested, but from the 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
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return which had been presented to Par- 
liament. [Cheers.| The first case was 
that of a parish in Carnarvon, where 
the tithe rent-charge of £79 went toa 
parish in Denbighshire. 
was one in which the tithe rent-charge 
of £29 went from one county to another, | 
and there were quite a number of cases 
of thekind which the Home Secretary did 
not appear to knowof. [ Oppositioncheers. | 
He could also quote cases of Welsh tithe 
which went to English counties. In 
Flint there was a tithe rent-charge of 
£155 situated in the county of Chester ; 
and in Montgomeryshire a tithe rent- 
charge of £95 from the county of Shrop- | 
shire. (Opposition cheers.) He did not | 
attach any importance to those cases, 
but he quoted them as his statement 
had been discredited by the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought his Friend 
would agree that these were exceptional 
cases. [Opposition cries of “No, no!”| 
His undertaking was that special pro- 
vision would be made for dealing with | 
glebe or tithe in such exceptional cases. | 
[Cries of “How'’”] They were now) 





A second case | [ 
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represented the Government in the 
absence of the Home Secretary, stated 
almost categorically that he did not 
believe there were any such cases at all. 
“ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. BRYCE: I said there were no 
cases worth mentioning.  [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Of course, 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman has 
forgotten ; but I was present, and he 
went much further than that. [* Hear, 
hear!”] But, at all events, if he had 
known there were cases, I take it for 
granted that he would not be so uncan- 
did as not to deal with them. It must 
be that he and the Government were 
ignorant of the fact that there were any 
cases at all. Therefore, I say that the 
Bill has been drafted in ignorance of a 
most important particular. [Opposition 
cheers.| Even now, the Government 
are not fully informed on the subject, 
because the Home Secretary, since the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr, has said he thinks these cases 
are very exceptional. The hon. Member 
has shown us, from a Return which he 


dealing with the normal and ordinary | obtained, and which he has probably 
cases, which it had been admitted were | studied more carefully than any other 
99 out of every 100, and to which the Member of the House, that the cases are 
provisions of the subsection would apply, very numerous, not only in which tithe 
and he undertook to provide at a later |is tran-ferred from one Welsh county to 
stage for the exceptional cases. janother Welsh county, but transferred 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- | from counties in England to counties in 
ham, W.): I am quite sure that the; Wales. It is admitted that these 
Committee will not think of attaching|cases should be dealt with. Is it 
any blame or anything approaching |not true, then, that the Government 
to blame, to the Home Secretary.|should re-consider their whole policy? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] We all know how |[Opposition cheers.| The Home Secre- 
very laborious his services are—{‘ Hear, | tary has told us that they have decided 
hear !”|—and some of us are aware that | on sufficient grounds that in the case of 
the engagement which removed him | glebe the glebe should vest in the parish 
from the Debates this evening was one | interested in its results, but that exactly 


rie 








he could not have postponed. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| Therefore, I hope he will not 
understand that I am in the slightest 
degree criticising any decision at which 
he may have arrived, as he was not 
present in the course of the Debates. 
But I think he will agree and feel that 
the position in which the Government 
have been placed in his absence is rather | 
a critical one. [Oppositidn cheers.| It 
is perfectly evident that they have put 
into their Bill an important section 
in entire ignorance of the facts of 
the case. [Opposition cheers.| The Presi- | 
dent of the Board of ‘Trade, who' 





the reverse should take place in regard 
to tithe. It is perfectly evident that by 
adopting this reverse policy in the case 


‘of tithe they will land themselves in 


serious difficulties. Do they not think it 
is better to go back and try to deal with 
tithe in the same way as they deal with 
glebe, so that the county which is to 
profit by the tithe shall have the respon- 
sibility of collecting the tithe? [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] Just think what the alternative 
means? We know something about 
tithe in Wales. [‘ Hear, hear!”] We 
have heard a great deal about it in the 
course of the last few years, but we do 
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not hear so much about it in the discus-; *Sir M. HICKS BEACH suggested 
sion on this Bill. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] Then | that a Division should be taken on the 
it was perfectly clear that the payers of | first word of the sub-section, and if the 
tithe in Wales objected to pay not merely |Government were successful then the 
to the Church, but to anybody’; and do| Home Secretary’s proposed Amendment 
you suppose that they will not object to 


pay it to the County Coucil, or that the 
County Council will not object to per- 
form this extremely unpopular duty of 
forcibly collecting tithe from the 
farmers in its constituencies, in order 
to hand over the proceeds to be 
used in another county for the benefit 
of that county? [Opposition cheers.| 
The idea is perfectly absurd. The whole 
thing will break down. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 
As by their own confession the Govern- 
ment were entirely ignorant of these 
results, as they have based their legisla- 
tion upon a lack of information, it seems 
to me that as they are not prepared to 
propose a change of policy at this 
moment, they at least could accept the 
suggestion that progress should be 
reported, in order that they may have 
time to deal with the case before us, and 
propose something definite in order to 
meet with the difficulty.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] I think the Government will 
not resist the proposal I now make, 
“that you do report progress and ask 
leave to sit again.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: I think a very un-| 


necessary amount of animation has been 
introduced into the discussion, which, 
after all, deals with a very small point. 
In the vast majority of cases the tithe 


| might be moved. 


Question proposed, “That the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, “That the words ‘ they 
shall vest any tithe rent-charge in the’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 172 ; 
Noes, 165.—(Division List, No. 138.) 

And, it being after midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


THE PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
EL.is), in reply to Mr. G. Taizor, said, 
the Bill would be the first Order on 
Monday. 


to sit 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 
| The House having gone into Com- 
|mittee on this Bill, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
|moved that Progress be reported. | The 
| Government, he said, had secured the 
whole time of the House ; private Mem- 
bers had no: a single minute ; and the 
Government had no right to come there 











as well as the glebe is situated in the | 4 $ 
parish, or at least in the county, which |®* 10 minutes past 12 and keep Mem- 
enjoys the benefit of it. But there | bers out of their beds under these 
appear to be certain exceptions both in| carcuppeyances. 


regard to glebe and tithe. There is no; Progress reported. 


question of principle involved ; it is a} gip JOHN HIBBERT moved that 

mere question of machinery , and the|the Bill be referred to the Standing 

difficulty might be removed if we were | Committee on Law, but, objection was 

to amend the sub-section in this way :— made, and the Motion was deferred. 
“They shall vest any tithe rent-charge in | 

any parish in the County Council of the county 

within which the parish is situated. ’ 


On Motion for the adjournment of 
| the House, 


| *Srrm FRANCIS POWELL asked 
That would make the two systems—the| wiether it was the intention of the 


— b Eee ee the ayeem 4S tO | Government to have the Welsh Bill re 
ee BE seep: Ming, “dhptanom rinted so far as it had gone ? 


ITAN ; I: What | P 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : What |" Mp. THOMAS ELLIS said he would 


about parishes in two counties ! - : atest 
Mr. ASQUITH : That will be pro-| mention the matter to his right hon 


vided for by the border parishes clause. | 
I am making this suggestion in the | 
interests of peace. 


Mr. Chamberlain. | 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 21st June 1895. 


VISCOUNT MUNCK (CLAIM TO VOTE 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND.) 

Ordered and Directed,—That a Certi- 
ficate be sent by the Clerk of the 
Parliaments to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland, stating that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the United Kingdom has 
reported to the House of Lords that the 
right of the Viscount Monck to vote at 
the elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the satis- 
faction of him the said Lord Chancellor ; 
and that the House of Lords has ordered 
such Report to be sent to the said Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland: And it is 
hereby also Ordered,—That the said 
Report of the said Lord Chancellor be 
sent to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland. 





IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT, 1888. 
Account of all moneys issued from 
the Consolidated Fund, of sums bor- 
rowed, and of transactions in relation to 
sums so borrowed, up to the 31st of 
March 1895, in pursuance of the 
“Imperial Defence Act, 1888 :” 


SUPERANNUATION. 
Treasury Minute, dated the 13th of 
June 1895, declaring that William 
Lawson, sorting clerk, Post Office, was 
appointed without a Civil Service Certi- 
ficate, through inadvertence on the part 
of the head of his department : 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY SO- | 


CIETIES (POST OFFICE SAVINGS | 
BANKS FUND) (SAVINGS BANKS 
FUND) (FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
FUND). 


Account for the year‘ ended 3lst| 


December 1894 : 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
(1) Account of deposits received and 
paid under the authority of the Act 


VOL, XXXTV, [FouRTH SERIES. | 
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24 Vict. chap. 14, during the year 
ended 31st December 1893, and of 
expenses incurred from the 16th Septem- 
ber 1861 to 31st December 1893, &ec. ; 
(2) Account of the sums received and 
paid by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners on account of the Fund for the 
Post Office Savings Banks, per Act 
24 Vict. chap. 14, from 31st Decem 
ber 1893, to 3lst December 1894, 
inclusive : 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 


Rule made by the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board for Ireland, dated 24th 
May 1895: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 





RUSSIA, NO. 1 (1895). 


Correspondence respecting the agree- 
ment with Russia relative to the Seal 
Fishery in the North Pacific (in con- 
tinuation of “ Russia No. 3 (1893):” 
Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


COLONIAL BOUNDARIES BILL. [.1.] 


A Bill to provide in certain cases for 
ithe alterations of the boundaries of 
colonies was presented by the Marquess 
of Ripon: Read 1*; to be printed ; and 





to be read 2* on Thursday next. (No 
159.) 


| GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL [u.1.] 
GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL [u.1.}. 


House in Committee (according to 
‘order); Amendments made; Standing 
Committee negatived; The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Monday 
next. 





/-TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
| (No. 1) BILL [u.t.]. 


| Amendments reported (according to 


'order), and Bill to be read 3*on Monday 
next. 


4A 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation PRrovisIoNAL 
OrpDER ConFIRMATION (TOTTENHAM) 
Bit [u.1.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn: The Orders made on 
the 27th of May and on Monday last 
discharged; and Bill committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRro- 
VISIONAL OrDERS (No. 3) BIL1, 


LocaL GovERNMENT (IRELAND) PRo- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL, 
METROPOLITAN PoLIcE PROVISIONAL 

OrvER BILL, 


Evectric LIGHTING PrRovisIoNAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) Brit, 


Exectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) Bit, 


ELectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) Bixt, 


Pier AND Harpour PRovISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL: 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bills to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) Bit [u.1.], 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) Brun [u.1.] : 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and Bills to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS AND 
PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 


*The Eart or BELMORE rose to 
call attention— 


** to the effect of the Local Government Acts, in 
certain cases, upon procedure in Private Bill 
legislation.’’ 

The subject to which he wished to 
refer was of some public importance, 


{LORDS} 
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as it concerned the system of Private 
Bill legislation, although, perhaps, of not 
much popular interest, and he asked speci- 
ally for the attention of the Chairman of 
Committees to what he was going to 
say. He was aware that the notice 
which he had put upon the paper was 
| rather vague, but he could not help 
| that, as he suspected, at the time he gave 
the notice, that its application was not 
confined to one class of cases only. 
This view had been since confirmed. 
The cases to which he desired to 
direct particular attention were the 
cases of Bills for altering the boundaries 
| of counties or boroughs. But there were 
other cases—e.g., Bills for Electric Light- 
| ing. Theold procedure in such cases was, of 
‘course, by Private Bill, and that pro- 
| be adopted, but, 





|cedure could still 
junder the 54th Section of the Local 
|Government Act of 1888, the pro- 
‘cedure could now be by way of Pro- 
visional Order. A_ representation 
might be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that an alteration in the 
boundaries of a county or borough, or 
of both, was desirable, and the Local 
Government Board, unless for special 
reasons they thought it undesirable to 
do so, could then cause a local inquiry 
|to be held and, afterwards, could make 
‘an Order which was provisional until 
‘confirmed by Parliament. This pro- 
|cedure, under the Local Government 
Act, was not compulsory, but purely 
voluntary on the part of those who 
wished to proceed. Procedure by 
Provisional Order, as compared with 
procedure by Private Bill, afforded 
two advantages. One was that it 
probably saved a great deal of expense, 
and the other was that it enabled a 
local investigation to be held by a 
Local Government Board Inspector, a 
course which his experience led him 
to believe was most desirable. To 
illustrate his views, he proposed to 
refer to two or three cases which had 
come before Parliament in this or in 
previous Sessions. There was, first, the 
Leamington case. It was desired by 
the borough of Leamington to incor- 
porate two parishes which bounded 
the borough and into which the 
borough had overflowed. They asked 
for a local inquiry under the Local 
Government Act and obtained an 
Order. What was the result? The 








* 














two parishes sought to be incorporated 
declined to be incorporated, and _ fol- 
lowed the Provisional Order to that 
House and the House of Commons, 
and there were there inquiries in- 
stead of one and great expense was 
incurred. The next case was that of 
Folkestone. This was a case originally 
brought under sub-section F. of the 54th 
Clause of the Local Government Act. 
It was not Folkestone that moved in the 
matter first, but the neighbouring small 
town of Sandgate. There was an over- 
lapping area between these two places for 
sanitary purposes, and part of the 
original borough of Folkestone projected 
into a street in Sandgate. Well, Sand- 
gate applied to the Local Government 
Board, and an inspector held two in- 
quiries into the case, and the Folkestone 
people learned from him that he was 
going to recommend the Local Govern- 
ment Board to make an Order, the effect 
of which would be to cut off that part of 
their borough which was really a part of 
Sandgate, and to incorporate it into 
Sandgate. Thereupon they went to the 
Local Government Board and objected to 
the plan, and asked the Board to hold 
their hands until a Borough Extension 
Bill could be brought it. They said that 
if their request were refused they would 
follow the proposed Provisional Order 
through Parliament and oppose it. The 
Local Government Board acceded tem- 
porarily to their request, abstained from 
making an Order, and allowed them to 
bring in their Bill. The Bill was brought 
in in that House, and was thrown out in 
Committee upon the promoters’ own 
case, the Opposition not being called 
upon. What the result would be he did 
not know. If the Local Government 
Board were to make an order now there 
mizht be four or five inquiries before a 
final settlement of the controversy. He 
now came to the most important case, 
that of the Bristol Extension Bill, which 
came before him in a Select Committee 
this year. The consideration of the 
Bill was prolonged, for it occupied 
10 days (or parts of days), and 
great expense must have been incurred 
by the promoters and * the Upposi- 
tion, with very little result as regarded 
the promoters. The Local Government 


Board in this case made a Report to 
Parliament, which was referred to his 
In that Report the Board 


Committee. 
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said that doubtless the promoters of the 
Bill would tell the Committee the reasons 
which rendered it desirable that the 
extension of the city should be effected 
by means of a private Bill instead of by 
Provisional Order. The Board pointed 
out that besides altering the municipal 
areas, the promoters proposed to make a 
very considerable alteration in the Poor 
Law areas, and that they were going to 
consolidate with the existing Bristol 
Union the greater part of one popu- 
lous union, and part of another 
populous union, which proceeding 
would involve a very great shifting 
of the incidence of poor-law taxation. 
The Committee felt so much difficulty in 
regard to the matter, the shifting inci- 
dence of taxation was so great, and there 
were so many things which ought to have 
been inquired into which could not be 
inquired into in the Bill presented to 
them, there being no opposition on the 
part of the two Poor Law Unions con- 
cerned, to one of which it possibly would 
not have made much financial difference, 
whilst in the case of the other, 22 rural 
parishes would have escaped paying 
£6,000 a year, which was now the loss 
upon the urban part of one parish 
sought to be incorporated with the Bristol 
Union, that when the promoters finished 
their case, the Committee informed them 
they did not think they could go on 
with that part of the Bill at all, and 
that, if it were gone on with, it should 
be by local inquiry. They proceeded to 
hear the Opposition upon the municipal 
part of the case (having first struck out 
part of two Somersetshire parishes, which 
the promoters accepted), after which they 
made some further reductions of the 
proposed extension of the City of Bristol. 
In order to give an idea of how great 
was that extension, he might mention 
that they proposed to absorb one-fourth 
of the whole population of Gloucester- 
shire, and one-seventh of the rateable 
area. The Committee made consider- 
able reductions both as regards area and 
rateable value and population, and they 
announced their decision on a Friday 
afternoon, and the promoters had till Mon- 
day to consider what they would do. On 
Monday morning, their counsel informed 
the Committee that, having considered 
the matter, they found the decision would 
make such a difference in their calcula- 
tions on certain differential rates they 
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had offered to some parts proposed to be 
included, with the view of smoothing 
down difficulties, that they would have 
to make the calculations all over again, 
and that this would probably lead to 
another prolonged inquiry upon clauses, 
and upon the whole they thought it 
better to drop the whole Bill with the 
exception of one part about which they 
had been able to come to terms, and 
they so took their Bill which, from 
having originally been a very large, had 
now become a very small one. He did 
not move anything, and he thought it 
was hardly his place as a private Mem- 
ber to take that course. But having 
laid before their Lordships the main 
facts, he wished to make some sugges- 
tions as to how a remedy might be found 
for this state of things. One thing that 
might be done would be to make a local 
inquiry compulsory, though he was not 
prepared to say he would go so far as 
that until something less drastic had 
been tried. But it was worthy of consider- 
ation whether the precedent set by the 
Irish Tramways Act could not be fol- 
lowed either with or without legislation. 
The Tramways Act provided for local 
inquiry by the Grand Jury in relation to 
any tramway proposed to be made in 
any county in Ireland, this being fol- 
lowed, if necessary, by another inquiry 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Irish Privy Council. If the Bill were un- 
opposed before the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council the Lord Lieutenant might make 
an absolute Order which became law at 
once, but if opposed a Bill must be 
brought into Parliament to confirm the 
Provisional Order. In 1885, a Provi- 
sional Order Bill, to confirm a Tramway 
Order of the Irish Privy Council, was 
sent to a Select Committee of which he 
was Chairman, and was rejected. More 
than a month afterwards, Lord Spencer 
moved that this Bill be committed to a 
Committee of the whole House, on the 
ground that under the terms of the 
Tramways Act of 1860, it should have 
been treated as a public Bill; and in 
spite of Lord Redesdale’s opposition, on 
a division, the House adopted that view, 
and restored the Bill to the Paper. It 
failed in the House of Commons for that 
year, but was revived the year after, and 
since then no one had thought it worth 
while to follow an Irish Tramway Bill 
to Parliament. Although the effect of 


Earl of Belmore. 
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Lord Spencer’s Motion had been to re- 
verse the decision of his Committee, he 
did not complain of that, and though 
there was a great deal to be said 
for the principle for which Lord 
Spencer had contended, it had occurred to 
him whether something of that sort 
might not be done with regard to Local 
Government Order Bills relating to 
alterations of boundaries of counties and 
boroughs, and then either by law or 
Standing Order it might be provided 
that where there had been a local inquiry 
a Bill should not be heard before a 
Private Bill Committee unless the House 
made a Special Order to that effect. If 
that were done it would encourage 
persons to go to the Local Government 
Board and ask for a local inquiry, and it 
would save a great deal of expense. 
Another point to which he wished to 
draw attention was the multiplication of 
oppositions in consequence of the Local 
Government Acts that were in force. 
In one part of the Bristol Bill there were 
four oppositions covering the same 
ground more or less. It had occurred to 
him whether some arrangement could 
not be made to consolidate opposition in 
cases of this sort. He heard, indeed, 
outside the Committee Room that the 
matter had been considered, but he sup- 
posed the minor opponents thought if 
they did not enter a separate appearance 
that they might be shut out from having 
some point urged. He thought that by 
judicious arrangement there need be no 
fear of that. It might be provided that 
even if they were to have separate peti- 
tions the County Council should be 
entitled to go into the petitions of the 
minor authorities and to fight their case 
for them, possibly sharing the expense 
instead of having four sets of Queen’s 
Counsel with their juniors and witnesses 
besides. For these reasons he wished to 
bring the matter before their Lordships. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (the Earl of Moruey) said, 
that, in common with every one of their 
Lordships, he sympathised with the 
object the noble Earl had in view to 
cheapen and shorten the process by 
which public and other bodies could pass 
through Parliament theirseveral inquiries. 
He ventured to think a good deal of 
what the noble Lord said would apply 
very much more broadly than to the 
class of Bills to which he had specially 
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called attention. Indeed, the question 
of local as against Parliamentary inquiry 
had been the subject of not infrequent 
discussion and inquiries by committees 
and other bodies. As regarded the 
question of boundaries, the alternative 
no doubt existed, to any Town Council 
or any county, either to go directly to 
Parliament for a private Bill, or else to 
proceed under the 54th Section of the 
Local Government Act by Provisional 
Order granted by the Local Government 
Board. When the Local Govern- 
ment Act was first passed, it was 
considered by the Police and Sanitary 
Committee, an influential Committee of 
the House of Commons, whether muni- 
cipalities, having the alternative of alter- 
ing their boundaries by Provisional 
Order, should be allowed to proceed by 
private Bill at all, and that Com- 
mittee, in the case of Grimsby, the 
first which was brought before them, 
decided that on broad grounds they 
could not lay down that a municipality 
was not, under any circumstances, to 
come to Parliament, even in future 
Sessions, for an extension of area, but 
they thought the result of such applica- 
tions should depend upon the facts of 
the case. The following Session the case 
of Leicester came up, which was purely 
one for the alteration of boundaries. In 
that case it was argued that the Provi- 
sional Order method should be adopted, 
but the Committee, after careful con- 
sideration, determined that the Bill 
should proceed, on the ground that it 
was fair to allow the municipality to 
proceed in that way if it so desired. He 
thought it would be extremely ditficult, 
if not impossible, to debar the munici- 
pality from exercising their right to 
come to Parliament and apply for a 
private Bill. He was inclined to think 
that encouragement should be given, as 
far as possible, to proceed by local 


inquiry. As regarded the cheapness 
of local inquiry, he was not alto- 
gether so sanguine as his noble 


Friend. He had experience of one local 
inquiry directed to this very subject of 
the alteration of boundaries. The inquiry 
by the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, although held in a town at a 
distance of 250 miles from London, was 
attended by almost as many members of 
the Parliamentary Bar as if it had taken 
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place here. He was not, therefore, quite 
sure that cheapness was always the result 
of local inquiry. At the same time, no 
doubt local inquiry did, insome cases, elimi- 
inate a certain amount of the opposition 
which might otherwise have been brought 
before the cognisance of a Parliamentary 
Committee. He did not think it would 
be right or just upon the municipalities 
of this country to leave them absolutely 
and entirely in the hands of the Local 
Government Board, however admirable 
the administration of that body might 
be. If they made local inquiry absolute 
in all cases, they would leave it entirely 
to the Local Government Board to debar 
the municipalities in these particular 
cases from coming to Parliament at all. 
He scarcely thought that was a course 
which Parliament would consent to 
adopt. There was another point 
which was a much less important 
one. It was this, that municipalities in 
altering their boundaries had constantly 
to introduce into their Bill other 
matters which could not be settled by 
Provisional Orders. He thought their 
Lordships would agree with him it 
would be hardly fair to a municipality 
to oblige them to come for these inci- 
dental and less important purposes to 
Parliament, and, at the same time, insist 
that they should always be subjected to 
the expense of a local inquiry for the 
main objects they had in view—namely, 
the alteration of the boundaries. Sym- 
pathising as he did most earnestly with 
his noble Friend in his desire to simplify 
and cheapen the procedure, in these cases, 
he scarcely thought it would be advis- 
able by Standing Order or by legislation 
to debar these municipalities or any 
other public bodies from the right they 
had at present to come to Parliament 
and apply for a private Bill. The noble 
Lord referred to the precedent of the 
Tramways (Ireland) Act, but he thought 
that case scarcely bore upon the par- 


ticular case his noble Friend had 
brought before the House. The Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Act dealt with 


baronial guarantees, and required not 
merely a local inquiry upon the spot, 
but involved an inquiry before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in Dublin, a body of great eminence and 
practical utility, analogous to which 
they had no body in England. He 
thought it was but reasonable that the 
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orders issued under such high authority | Friend the Home Secretary, within 
should scarcely ever be revised by Par-| whose department the provisions of such 
liament, and, indeed, he thought he waa|s Bill wou'd naturally fall. He had, 
right in saying that these orders were | therefore, to state that the Bill was a 
not provisional orders at all, and it was| Home Office Bill, introduced with the 
by mistake they were originally so called. few authority and sanction of his right 
They were called afterwards, as they|hon. Friend. It was introduced by him 
were now, Privy Council Orders (Ire-|in their Lordships’ House because it was 
land) Bills, and that took them entirely| thought that, being a measure in no 
out of the category of private Bills or| respect of a Party character, involving 
Bills dealt with by a similar procedure.|none of those questions which divided 
Lastly, the noble Lord referred to the! Parties, it might well be carefully and 
question of the consolidation of opposi- | deliberately considered there in thefirstin- 
tion in cases like the Bristol and Lea- | stance. Noble Lordssometimes complained 
mington Bills. No doubt this was| that the Government did not introduce 
desirable where that opposition was|measures in that House, and he did 
founded on identical grounds, but there|not think they would complain that 
were cases in which the opposition, by|in the present instance this important 
the different bodies, would be on separ-| measure was first brought to their Lord- 
ate and dissimilar grounds, and while/ ships’ notice. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”| If ever 
he sympathised with the noble Lord’s| 'there was a Bill free altogether from 
desire to consolidate the opposition as far | |Party aim or origin it was this one. In 
as possible, he confessed, having thought| the year 1891 he called attention to the 
the matter out carefully, that he did not |larger subject of the punishment of 
see any means by which they could force | habitual criminals, alluding incidentally 
the various public bodies to consolidate | to this question of habitual drunkards. 
their opposition if they did not desire to| In 1892 he again called attention to the 
do so. It seemed to him the question was | matter, and suggested that an inquiry 
entirely in the hands of the Parlia-| should take place into the treatment of 
mentary Committee, who could decline | habitual drunkards, with the view of 
to hear a repetition ‘of the same evidence | determining if any improvement of the 
from several local bodies, whilst, however, | law could be devised. He was told the 
giving every facility for the tendering | Government had in view the appoint- 
of evidence on any new points. He/ment of a Committee; and the late 
thought he had answered, as far as he| Home Secretary appointed the following 
was able, the questions put to him, al-|as a Committee to inquire into the sub- 
though he was afraid that his noble ject:—Mr. Wharton, M.P. (chairman of 
Friend might not regard the answer as,|the Durham Quarter Sessions), Sir 
on the whole, satisfactory. As he| William Guyer Hunter, Mr. Edward L. 
had said at the beginning, if they| Pemberton (Assistant Under Secretary 
were to deal with a question of for the Home Department), Mr. Mur- 


this kind they would be merely deal- 
consideration indeed. 


INEBRIATES BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord | 
HERSCHELL),in moving the Second Read- | 
ing of this Bill, said he did not think | 
the importance of the subject with 


should like to remove a misapprehension 
which he noticed had arisen from the 
fact that he was introducing this Bill. 
It had been supposed he had taken | 
charge of it because it did not altogether 
meet with the approval of his right hon, | 


Earl of Morley. 


\doch (of the Home Office), and Dr. 
ing with the fringe of a large subject. | 
which would require a great amount of | 


Nicholson (Superintendent of the Broad- 
‘moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum). <A 
Committee composed of these Gentlemen 
would hardly act in a very revolutionary 
| spirit. After the present Government 
came into office a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary for Scotland to 
inquire into the broader question of the 


| treatment of habitual criminals, vagrants, 
‘and beggars, as well as inebriates. That 


which it dealt would be questioned. He|Committee consisted of Sir Charles 


Cameron, Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Hardy 


(Prison Commissioner for Scotland), Dr. 


Farquharson, M.P., Colonel Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff (Under Secretary for 
Scotland), Dr. J. D. Wilson (Professor 


of Law in the Aberdeen University), 
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Dr. Sutherland (medical officer of the when he said that short sentences had 
Glasgow Prison), and Miss Stevenson only the effect of strengthening the 
(a member of the Edinburgh School organisation to enable them to go on 
Boards). This Bill was founded on the | more drunken bouts when they got out ; 
recommendation of both Committees, | that in nine out of ten cases there was 
because upon this subject of inebriates|an orgie on the very day of their 
there was a very large agreement between | escape from prison; and that short 
the proposals of the Home Office Com-| sentences were useful for no purpose 
mittee and the proposals of the Scotch|but the purpose of revenge. The 
Committee. He did not think there| present system had therefore failed. 
could be any difference of opinion as to| The waste it involved was most serious 
the magnitude of the evil which was, to contemplate. Every conviction in- 
inquired into by those Committees. He volved the employment of the policeman 
doubted whether anyone could be found |in effecting the arrest, in appearing 
to say that our present method of dealing | before the magistrate, and giving evi- 
with those who were convicted of habitual | dence before the magistrate ; then there 
drunkenness was satisfactory. It ap-|was the conveyance of the prisoner to 
peared that out of 33,000 women who | the rrison and the time of the officials of 
wereevery year sent to prison for drunken-| the prison in receiving and in dealing 
ness 11,000 had not less than 10 con-| with the case. And all this was gone 
victions recorded against them; and of the| through over and over again, perhaps 
men, 16,000 had each undergone not less | 20 or 30 times in the year in respect to 
than the same number of imprisonments. | one individual, without Society gaining 
In one of the London prisons there were | anything or the individual gaining any- 
at the time the return was prepared 105 | thing, because the only result was an 
women who had been committed from orgie when the release from prison came. 
40 to 133 times. One woman had only | There seemed to be a very large agree- 
a week’s liberty during 12 months, al-| ment of opinion that it was hopeless to 
though all her sentences had been very|expect to do anything with habitual 
short ones. Another woman, in the! drunkards by means of confining them in 
course of a year and eight months, was| places of retention unless they were 
convicted such a great number of times | detained for a sufficient length of time 
that she spent 138 days of that period in| to render the cure hopeful. There was 
prison. But these figures did not proh-|a further agreement that no period less 
ably represent more than half the number | than 12 months was sufficient for such 
of times the men and women with whom’ purpose ; that if those men and women 
he was dealing were convictedfordrunken-| who were now sent for a few days to 
ness, because frequently the offenders | prison time after time could be detained 
changed their names, or weretaken before | for a considerable period—a period very 
other magistrates, or had the fines paid often not more than the total number of 
for them, when, of course, they did not| weeks they spend in prison—in an 
go to prison. One woman had 400 con- | inebriate reformatory under healthful 
victions against her ; but as her husband | conditions, and employed in useful occu- 
had paid £200 in fines on her behalf, | pations, there would be every hope in a 
she must have been 600 timesfor drunken- | large number of cases of effecting a cure, 
ness at the police court. And that state! of causing this drinking craze to cease, 
of things did not exist in London alone, and so restoring those persons to Society 
but in many part of England and Scot-|as useful and not as disgraceful members 
land, as was proved by the evidence given of it. The Bill dealt with two classes of 
before the Home Office Committee and | cases—habitual drunkards who had ren- 
the Scotch Committee. It was certain | dered themselves amenable to the crimi- 
that our present system of dealing with nal law, and habitual drunkards who 
those cases entirely and absolutely failed. | had not rendered themselves amenable 
It neither cured nor detérred ; and if it| to the law. They were entirely different 
did not do the one or the other it failed | classes, and the Bill proposed to deal 
absolutely for the purpose for which|with them in an entirely different 
imprisonment was designed. Sir Andrew | fashion, and it might be right to deal 
Clark, in his evidence before the Home| with one without dealing with the other. 
Office Committee, put the case very truly He confessed that the part of the Bill by 
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which he set most store, and which he 
believed would prove most largely useful, 
was the part which dealt with habitual 
drunkards who had rendered themselves 
amenable to the law in respect to 
drunkenness, or to offences connected 
with drunkenness. The Bill followed 
very closely the recommendations made 
by the two Committees. Of course the 
question was one of enormous difficulty. 
He did not for a moment conceal that. 
But after an inquiry had taken place at 
the instance of a public Department into 
a question such as this, and when a 
reform was almost universally admitted 
to be desirable, if they proposed legisla- 
tion at a'l, it was expedient to give the 
House the opportunity of considering 
the proposals that had been made by 
those who inquired into the matter. 
The Bill, therefore, followed in the 
main, with some slight modifications, 
the proposals upon which the two 
Committees had agreed. With regard 
to those persons who were convicted 
frequently of offences connected with 
drunkenness, and who were habitual 
drunkards, it was proposed to substitute 
a lengthened detention in an inebriates 
reformatory for the constant short im- 
prisonments which were now the only 
remedy of the law. He thought any- 
thing short of that would be absolutely 
useless. The proposal of the Bill, there- 
fore, was that an habitual drunkard, who 
had been repeatedly convicted for drunk- 
enness, should be detained in an inebriate 
reformatory for a period of not less than 
12 months. No one would say that 12 
months’ imprisonment under the ordinary 
conditions of imprisonment should be 
imposed even for repeated drunkenness. 
But to deal with habitual drunkards in 
an inebriate reformatory, in which the 
object was by a lengthened period of de- 
tention to effect a cure, was, it appeared 
to him, a different matter, and one which 
would not shock any sense of justice or 
propriety. That was a principle already 
recognised in the case of offenders of 
youthful years. Lads and girls were 
sent to reformatories for lengthened 
periods, not as a punishment for the 
offences they had committed, for such 
punishment in such cases would be out- 
rageous, but to save them frum lives of 
misery and crime. It seemed to him the 


application of that same principle was 
perfectly just in the case of habitual 


Lord Chancellor. 
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drunkards, that it would be the most 
merciful course for them as well as the 
most advantageous for the community, 
to detain them for a long time in a re- 
formatory where they would be kept 
away from the opportunity of drink, and 
so in most cases be cured of the curse of 
drink. He should point out that the 
maximum period of five years mentioned 
in the Bill was an error. It should 
have been three years. The Scottish 
Committee proposed a maximum 
period of two and-a-half years. But 
that was a question of detail, and 
he need not enter into it now. 
The only principle involved was that the 
period should be sufficiently long to be 
useful for the purpose of a cure. The 
Bill related to those who were habitual 
drunkards, and the definition of habitual 
drunkards, with the variation he would 
mention shortly, was taken from the 
Habitual Drunkards Act now in force. 
With regard to those who had not 
rendered themselves amenable to the 
law, the Bill contained provisions which 
no doubt were of a serious and stringent 
character. At the present time there 
might be detention in a retreat, but it 
was a voluntary detention. The Bill 
proposed to permit detention to be ob- 
tained compulsorily by an order of the 
court in the case of those who were 
The application 
might be made either to the County 
Court or to the High Court. If made 
to the County Court, an order made 
might be appealed against to the High 
Court, therefore it might be said that, 
except by order of the High Court, no 
person could, in the last resort be sub- 
jected to a detention in a retreat under 
the provisions of the Bill. The Bill pro- 
posed that the minimum of detention 
should be 12 months and the maximum 
two years, but there was further pro- 
vision, that during the time of deten- 
tion the person detained might be 
allowed at large in order to ascertain 
whether the time had come when he 
might be safely let at liberty. The Bill 
also proposed, following the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, that the 
court should have power to appoint a 
person to take charge of the property 
of the person in retreat, if thought fit, 
during the time of detention. There 
were, no doubt, very great powers con- 
ferred on the court, but he did not think 
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they were powers that were likely to be 
abused. As he had said, he admitted 
that the proposal to introduce compul- 
sion in this way was a very serious one. 
He, however, could not think that it 
was one which, if the evil be serious 
enough, could not be trusted. No one 
who had studied the subject at all could 
fail to be aware of the many cases in 
which habitual drunkards were a curse 
to themselves and to a large circle sur- 
rounding them; he supposed there was 
hardly one of their Lordships who did 
not know of such cases. It was, of 
course, right to consider whether there 
was a risk of persons being detained who 
ought not to be detained. If there be 
not sufficient safeguards, if the provi- 
sions be too stringent on the one hand 
and not sufficiently guarded on the other 
hand, not only the Government, but 
every Member of it would be only too 
happy to consider any suggestion which 
would bring the Bill into harmony with 
the opinions and views of their Lordships 
and the other House, and at the same 
time meet the gigantic evil which ex- 
isted. The idea that compulsion was 
expedient did not rest upon the opinion 
merely of the two Committees. Before 
the Home Office Committee there were 
placed the remarks of a number of 
boards of guardians all in favour of 
compulsory detension, and there were 
many representations of Justices of the 
Peace in the same direction. The ques- 
tion really was whether there was any 
reasonable prospect of a cure in cases of 
habitual drunkenness by means of de- 
tention. On that point, it seemed to 
him the evidence was very strong, al- 
though it was necessarily limited in its 
character. In the first place he would 
call attention to the memorial of a num- 
ber of eminent medical men, which was 
presented to the Home Office Committee, 
on whose report this Bill was largely 


founded. That memorial was signed 
by medical men of the highest 
eminence, including Sir William 


Jenner and Sir Henry Acland. A 
number of the most eminent medical 
authorities—among them Sir W. Jenner, 
Sir H. Acland, Sir R. Quain, Sir R. 
Reynolds, Sir J. Erichsen, Sir W. Savory, 
and Sir J. Paget—had signed a memor- 
andum expressing an earnest desire for 
the compulsory restraint—with all proper 
safeguards—of those men and women 
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who could not control themselves in this 
direction ; and expressing the opinion 
that much good might be done if com- 
pulsory detention could be enforced for 
a sufficient time. These medical autho- 
rities must come in contact with a great 
number of these unfortunate people, being 
consulted by the friends and _ relations, 
and their opinion was of great weight. 
There were called before the Committee 
some of those who had been concerned 
in keeping retreats or in managing them. 
Under the present system, of course, 
retreats had not a fair trial in any 
inquiry as to the percentage of cures, 
because some of the inmates left before 
they had been in retreat for any length 
of time. But one witness before the 
Committee was able to speak of 30 per 
cent. of cures, and another of 35 per 
cent., excluding those who might have 
been cured, but about whom there was 
no certain information. In a Scotch 
retreat, which had been open since 1876, 
of the 190 persons who passed through 
it, 78 were completely reformed. There 
were seven persons who had remained in 
this retreat for two years, and out of 
those seven five were completely cured. 
That was much larger than the general 
proportion of cures, and showed that in 
certain cases a lengthened period of 
detention was the only hope. One case 
which was mentioned was that of a 
colonel’s wife, who had been 22 months 
in the house, and whose husband was 
also addicted to intemperance. At the 
end of the 22 months this lady left the 
home. That was six years before the 
evidence was given; and during the 
whole of that time she had seemed to be 
perfectly cured of the disease ; and this, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable con- 
ditions involved in living with a husband 
who was occasionally addicted to drink. 
There were plenty of details in the Bill for 
criticism, and perhaps for condemnation ; 
but all that was asked for now was a 
Second Reading of the Bill. If the 
House came to the conclusion that it 
was not safe to deal with the non- 
criminal cases—though he hoped that 
would not be their conclusion—still they 
could hardly doubt that an effort ought 
to be made to deal with the criminal 
cases, so as to make the Jaw more 
rational and productive of good. The 
Government asked the co-operation of 
the House in this matter. They were 
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not wedded to the exact provisions of 
the Bill, but he trusted that a measure 
would be framed which would pass 
through both Houses of Parliament and 
bring benefit and happiness to the multi- 
tudes in the community who were 
touched so nearly by this terrible 
question. 

Lorp HALSBURY said that he was 
glad the noble and learned Lord had 
postponed the discussion of the Bill, 
because, while his first impulse had been 
to move the rejection of the measure, he 
knew that there were portions of it 
which might with advantage be passed 
into law. If what the Lord Chancellor 
had called the ‘“‘non-criminal” part of 
the Bill were struck out, he should 
heartily support some form—he did not 
think the Bill was the best form—of 
legislation for those habitual drunkards 
who had disobeyed the law, and there- 
fore forfeited their right to free action. 
He should be glad to make the punish- 
ment of these persons more rational than 
it had been shown to be at present. 
He believed that the case made which 
induced Mr. Matthews to issue his De- 
partmental communication was the 
constant appearance of persons at the 
police courts who had been convicted 
30, 40, or 50 times and committed for 
short terms of imprisonment. That 
state of things did not seem very good 
either for the State or for the individual, 
and therefore the communication was 
issued. But those who undertook the 
inquiry went a little beyond what they 
were asked todo. They were asked— 
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‘* to inquire into the great differences of opinion 
which had arisen as to what kind and degree of 
punishment for offences committed by habitual 
drunkards would be most effectual both as a 
deterrent and with a view to the reformation of 
such offenders.”’ 


Therefore the Commission was designed 
with a view to the case of the offending 
drunkards only. At the end of the 
reference there were indeed these 
words :— 


“T therefore appoint you to inquire into the 
best mode of dealing with habitual drunkards ; ’’ 


and those words seemed wider than the 
preliminary words which he had quoted. 
But in the ordinary construction of the 
English language no one would think of 
reading the latter words without refer- 
ence to the former. He should be glad 


Lord Chancellor. 
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to assist in any legislation which would 
substitute a more rational mode of 
punishment for that which at present 
existed in connection with persons guilty 
over and over again of drunkenness ; 
and it might well be that there was a 
better form of punishment than that 
now provided. But there was a slight 
confusion in the mind of the draughts- 
man of this Bill, who had mixed up the 
reformation and cure with the punish- 
ment of drunkenness That confusion 
ran throughout the Bill. One of the 
eminent medical men who gave evidence 
on this question repudiated the idea of 
punishment altogether. He treated the 
question as one simply for cure, and 
regarded drunkenness as a_ disease. 
The Bill at present was a most serious 
and extraordinary innovation. It was 
nothing more nor less than a repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. That upon 
any evidence at all—he did not care 
what—a person guilty of a particular 
kind of vice should, without, having 
committed any infraction of the law, be 
deprived of his liberty as though he had 
infringed the law, was a most extra- 
ordinary development of the notions of 
legislation. These things might be done 
with a perfectly good motive, and with 
an overwhelming desire to benefit indi- 
viduals, but possible consequences of 
such legislation appeared to have been 
lost sight of. Authority was vested in 
a Judge of the High Court, without a 
jury, and without any appeal. He would 
deal presently with the interpretation 
clause, which he regarded as a gem in 
its way. If anybody came forward to 
say that a certain person was an habitual 
drunkard, it would be possible to shut 
that person up and order his affairs to 
be administered by someone else in the 
meantime. That offered the temptation 
to the friends, relations, and others 
enumerated in the Bill to shut up a 
person in order to become the receivers 
and administrators of his estate, though 
the hypothesis was that the person 
suffering from this unfortunate malady 
was only incapable of managing his 
affairs when under the influence of drink, 
and while he was in retreat he could not 
get drink. This presented a very serious 
temptation indeed. [Cheers.] Many 
people would say of some of the relations 
that they managed the affairs very badly ; 
and also if they happened to take more 
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drink than was good for them, the|his experience with a patient who was 
necessary proposition would be estab- | in a retreat for excessive tea-drinking. 
lished. The application could be made not | It was stated that she would consume a 
necessarily by those most interested in the! pound of tea in a day, that many 
dipsomaniac, as he would call him. It|of the symptoms were the same as 


Bill. 


might be husband, wife, parent, brother, 
or sister, or “anybody else by leave of 
the court.” Had it never occurred to the 
framers of this Bill that the allegation in 
question was just one of those vague 
charges which afforded the most ample 
opportunity for the vilest form of crime— | 
what the French called chantage, and 
what we called blackmail? How many 
people were likely to be assailed by that 
form of crime if anybody might apply to 





the Courts. It might be said that 
the Court would not act on the 
application unless the charge were 
established. But what about the mere 


application to the Court concerning 
what were a man’s private habits! 
It seemed to him that the whole case 


bristled with this sort of interference | 


with private and domestic life. The 
moment they got out of the region of 
public offence committed and established 


those 





before a public tribunal, that moment 
they entered upon an inquiry into private 


tuted for purposes quite other than the 
reformation of the unfortunate dipso- 
maniac. 


arising from alcoholism, that 
she had developed a tendency to pawn 
everything she could lay her hands 
on for the sake of getting tea. He be- 
lieved tea drinking was a common habit 
in Ireland, and again he asked—Why was 
Ireland excluded from the Bill? There 
was in the evidence a description of what 
was done with this patient. He would 
not press for an answer to the question 
whether tea was a drug within the mean- 
ing of the definition. If it were there 
would be great fear whether the amount 
of tea drinking in certain quarters in 
London might not be the subject of one 
of these charges. He did not want to 
treat this matter lightly, for he supposed 
there was not one who had not heard of 
some person who was an infliction to his 
family. He did not deny that there was 
a great prevalence of the vice, but was it 
necessary to alter the whole law of 
liberty to deal with it? It appeared to 


| him that this Bill amounted to an altera- 
and domestic life, which might be insti- | 


tion of the law to a most serious extent. 
He would be very glad indeed if there 
yas such an institution in England as the 


It was a very remarkable thing | French Consei/ de famille, but to say 


that, in the statistics on which this par-| that anyone who pleased might apply to 
ticular form of compulsion was supposed | a County Court Judge to shut up some- 
to be founded, while it was stated that | body else appeared to him to be the very 
one person in 190 in England was/| extravagance of legislation, and if the 
brought before the magistrates and made | Rill had not comprehended what he con- 
the subject of criminal investigations in | ceived to be a proper subject for inquiry 





respect of drunkenness, the number in 
Ireland was about double. Why, then, 
was Ireland out of the Bill? Why was 
Ireland to be deprived of this new form 
of reformation? Perhaps some explana- 
nation would be given of that. He 
noticed that his noble and learned Friend 
had now introduced into the Definition 
Clause the use of opium or any other 
drug. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR was 
understood to say that that was done on 
the recommendation of the Committee. 

Lorp HALSBURY ‘said, he won- 
dered whether tea was a drug that came 
within the definition. If the noble and 


and learned Lord would refer to the evi- 
dence he would see why he asked that 
A medical gentleman spoke of 


question. 





he should have moved its rejection 
altogether. He did not, however, pro- 
pose to take that course, and had only 
indicated generally what the line of his 
opposition to the measure was. He had 
only further to say that he hoped that 
that part of the Bill to which he had 
taken exception would be thrown out by 
their Lordships. 

*Lorp STANMORE said, that when 
he came down to the House he had not 
the slightest intention of addressing their 
Lordships on this subject. But as 





a witness of the extreme good that 
had been affected in other countries by 
legislation of this kind, he could not 
refrain from expressing his earnest hope 
| that his noble and learned Friend on the 
ees would not take the advice of 
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the noble and learned Lord who spoke 
last as to that portion of the Bill to 
which he objected. 

Lorp HALSBURY : I did not ven- 
ture to give any advice to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

*Lorp STANMORE said, he did not 
think our friends in the United States 
and the Colonies were at all indifferent 
to personal liberty, and yet they had 
passed legislation of a similar character. 
He would say no more now than that he 
hoped his noble and learned Friend would 
not withdraw any part of the Bill 
though it might be subject to some modi- 
fication in Committee. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, that no 
one could doubt the admirable motive 
that had suggested this Bill or the bene- 
volence of the object in the mind of the 
Lord Chancellor ; but it was a very grave 
and serious thing to give enormous 
powers to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject in relation to matters which 
were not offences against the law. If 
this Bill passed in its present shape, it 
would be full of danger if it was not very 
temperately administered, and this was 
the time to indicate particularly some of 
the considerations which must be borne 
in mind at a subsequent stage. He 
claimed to be as good a friend of temper- 
ance as anyone in the House, and he 
recognised the necessity of doing every- 
thing that could be suggested to assist 
those wha desired to put down the enor- 
mous evil that sprang from the intem- 
perate use of intoxicants; but that did 
not compel him to put his judgment 
aside, and neglect the safeguards that 
were necessary in practical legislation. 
Drunkards were divided into two clases. 
The first comprised those who violated 
the law, and so became amenable to its dis- 
cipline, and he was sorry to say that that 
was a very numerous class. The second 
class was composed of those who did not 
violate the law or come before its tri- 
bunals. Enormous care ought to be 
exercised in dealing with this latter 
class in order that nothing might be 
done to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject, and that safeguards might 
be secured to prevent scandalous abuses. 
The way in which this class had hitherto 
been dealt with was by public opinion, 
by the advice of friends, and the entreaty 
ot families, though these methods were 
not always successful. The law made a 


Lord Stanmore 
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step in the direction of dealing with this 
class when the Habitua] Drunkards Acts 
of 1879 and 1888 were passed. Parlia- 
ment then had before it recommendations 
which suggested coercion, but declined 
to entertain them, and laid it down in 
those Acts that it would only recognise 
the principle that the people who suffered 
from this terrible temptation, should be 
accorded an opportunity of going volun- 
tarily into an asylum and submitting 
themselves voluntarily to discipline for 
12 months. The asylums established for 
this purpose were availed of to some 
extent, but only by those who had means 
to pay for themselves. Recognising the 
limited scope and operation of the pre- 
sent law on the subject, anyone could 
see that it was an enormous change to 
suggest that coercion should be applied 
and that the Court should be enabled to 
deal in invitum with those parties who 
at present were violating no law of the 
land. With regard to the other great 
class of drunkards, which unfortunately 
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could be counted by hundreds and 
thousands — the criminal habitual 
drunkards could be brought before 


the Courts. It was impossible to say 
how wide the class was, and his noble 
and learned Friend in the figures he 
gave did not overstate them in the 
slightest degree. There were people 
who spent the best part of their 
lives in gaol. There was a _ re- 
corded instance of one person who had 
been convicted 400 times, and others 
had been convicted 350, :200, 100, 50 
times. There was even a case, put down 
as coming from Ireland, of a person who 
was convicted in one year as many as 
52 times. So this was an enormous 
question requiring the most anxious con- 
sideration. But these were the cases of 
people who violated the law, and came 
before the tribunals of the country. It 
was clearly desirable to do something to 
cope with the difficulties presented by 
these repeated convictions and _ short 
sentences, for it was obvious that they 
had failedin their purpose. A life spent in 
going into and coming out of gaol was an 
appalling thing to contemplate. It was 
dreadful to think that people who had 
led such lives became the parents of 
children with the drunkard’s taint in 
their blood. Ifa remedy could be found 
for these evils, it would be a matter for 
rejoicing. But this Bill proposed for the 
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first time to deal coercively with those 
who did not violate the law, and it was 
obvious that if any change of this kind 
were to be made it must be surrounded by 
the strictest safeguards. He questioned 
whether the Bill as framed did not lend 
itself to grave abuse. There might be 
men of large means of which other people 
would be very glad to have the spending. 
He held that it ought to be provided 
that ample notice should be given toa 
person whom it was sought to make 
amenable under this measure, so that he 
might attend the court in person, accom- 
panied by professional advisers. At 
present there appeared to be no safe- 
guard of that kind in the Bill. It 
was not improbable that some one 
who was anxious to reform an indi- 
vidual might also be anxious to have a 
receiver appointed over his property and 
an order made that the balance of his 
property, after providing for him in a 
retreat or asylum, should be devoted to 
the applicant and the members of his 
family. The dangers of this legislation 
were clear, and the safeguards against 
possible abuse should be precise. Dif- 
ferent considerations presented them- 
selves in connection with the wide class 
of habitual drunkards who violated and 
became amenable to the law. He doubted 
whether it was wise to group together 
different classes of offenders as was done 
in Clause 5 of this Bill. Sir John 
Bridge, whose experience and ability 
were well known, had stated in evidence 
that one of the most effectual ways of 
treating an habitual drunkard was by 
the method of “ recognizance and pledge.” 
The Bill proposed to give a magistrate 
the power of imposing sentences of not 
less than 12 months’ detention and 
not more than 3 years’. It would be 
reasonable to permit the more moderate 
mode of restraint which had been found 
so efficacious by Sir J. Bridge. This 
was to require the recognizances of the 
person charged and of two of his friends, 
and at the same time to exact a pledge 
of sobriety from the person charged, the 
understanding being that if that pledge 
were violated the man or woman would 
be called up for sentence. No debate 
upon an English subject would be com- 
plete without a reference to Ireland. 
The way Ireland came into this Bill 
was by being left out of it. They had 
in Ireland very good whisky and porter, 
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and even in Ireland there were some 
men who were not able to determine 
exactly what was the proper quantity to 
take. But neither the Local Veto Bill 
nor this Bill was to apply to Ireland. 
It was reserved for poor Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to be made sober by the votes 
of Irishmen, who did not want such 
legislation for themselves. This exclu- 
sion of Ireland he quite failed to under- 
stand. What was the meaning of it? 
He heard the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack say that the subject had 
been specially inquired into in England 
and Scotland, but not in Ireland. Was 
that the explanation of  Ireland’s 
exclusion? The noble and_ learned 
Lord nodded his head. A man who 


would nod his head in assent to 
that would express assent to any 
proposition that could be made 


on the habitable globe. Was the noble 
and learned Lord satisfied that Irishmen 
were so much more sober than the in- 
habitants of other parts of the kingdom 
that legislation of this kind was not 
needed in their case? Why this very 
Billwasto be read with previous Inebriates 
Acts which applied to Ireland, and yet it 
was proposed that this new measure 
which was to amend these Acts should 
not apply to Ireland! This exclusion 
was very curious, and at a future stage 
of the Bill he proposed again to call 
attention to it. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD ventured to 
recommend to Lord Stanmore, who had 
spoken about the action of the <Aus- 
tralian colonies with regard to inebriates 
as distinguished from habitual drunkards, 
to read the evidence which Mr. Munro 
gave to the Inebriates’ Committee re- 
specting Victoria. He should be glad 
to be furnished with statistics showing 
that legislation respecting inebriates had 
ever had any effect in our Australian 
colonies. Mr. Munro spoke of legisla- 
tion regarding inebriates as hopeless. 
Habitual drunkards were on a different 
footing, for, as Mr. Munro said, they 
were sent always to gaol. 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR said, that 
an Irishman must always have a griev- 
ance. He ventured to say that if the 


operation of the Bill had been extended 
to Ireland his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Ashbourne) would have denounced 
that just as vigorously as he now 
denounced the exclusion of Ireland. The 
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fact was that the Committee appointed 
by the Home Secretary of the late 
Government examined witnesses from 
England and one or two from Scotland, 
but they examined nobody from Ireland. 
Therefore they did not purport to make 
any investigation that might afford 


ground for legislation in respect of Ire-| possible. 
If such an investigation were | 


land. 
made hereafter it might well be followed 
by similar legislation. The criticisms of 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Halsbury) were not without force, but 
they were due, to some extent, to a lack 
of confidence in the Courts of this coun- 
try. He had more confidence in our 
Courts than the noble and learned Lord, 
who said that somebody would only have 
to go before a Judge and assert that a 


man was an habitual drunkard in order | 


{LORDS} 
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things. If they could deal with cases of 
that description, if they could mitigate 
such misery, it was worth while making 
an effort, even running some risk, to do 
so. They could not have legislation 
without a certain risk, though by all 
means let the risk be limited as much as 
If they proposed to substitute 
certain named persons, members of the 
family, with some supervision of the 
Court, for the proposal in the Bill, that 
would be a way of dealing with the 
problem which he would be happy to 
consider and put intoshape. There was 
no difference of opinion with regard to 
the object at which the Bill aimed, and 
it was his earnest hope that it might be 
put into a condition likely to make the 
measure at once effective and safe. 


THE Marqugss or SALISBURY: 
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to get the control over his property. | This discussion has been so much in the 


[Lord Hatspvry : 
that.” 
learned Lord had not said so, but that 
idea was the substratum of the noble 
Lord’s opposition. He had _ himself 
more confidence in Her Majesty’s J udges. 
He believed the Judges would be very 
slow to exercise those powers except on 
the most cogent and satisfactory evi- 
dence. His noble and learned Friend 
said he might have been prepared, as an 
alternative, to assent to a provision for 
some conseil de famille, who would deal 
with the particular drunkard and de- 
prive him for a time of his liberty. There 
were many who would say that such an 
alternative was as much, if not more, 
open to abuse as leaving liberty of action 
to be fettered by a Judge. His noble 
and learned Friend seemed to think that 
a man had a perfect right to be an 
habitual drunkard if only he did not go 
into the streets or some public place and 
break the law. He differed from that 
view entirely. There were cases—it was 
difficult to define them—in which an 
habitual drunkard, whether husband or 
wife, seemed to be worse than many 
criminals. The children neglected, the 
father or mother having to send them 
away, clothes pawned, the children often 
left for a time without food—not to such 
an extent as to amount to cruelty in the 
eye of the criminal law, but violating 
every possible duty a father or mother 
could owe to children, or husband and 
wife to one another—he regarded that 
as a most serious and terrible state of 


Lord Chancellor. 





“I did not say | hands of learned Members of the House 
He knew that the noble and| that I wish to make the protest of a 
layman before the discussion closes. The 


noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
based the whole of that part of the Bill 
to which we object—namely, the first 
part, upon his opinion of the common- 
sense of the Judges of the High Court. 
We talk so much of confidence in the 
Debates of these later days that we have 
an idea of its being our business to have 
confidence in everybody under all cir- 
cumstances. My impression is that 
when you come to give exceptional 
powers in breach of the existing law 
which have never been given before, the 
question you have to ask is—Whom 
shall I distrust? What cause have 
I to distrust any of those in whose 
hands power is placed. Here you give 
power over the liberty of men that you 
have never given before. You allow a 
single Judge, without appeal, without a 
jury, on an accusation obviously vague, 
obviously incapable of being reduced to 
definite statement—you allow him to 
deprive a man of his liberty for two 
years, practically to consign him to 
prison. You say that the Judges have 
common sense and will never misuse 
their great powers; but what is the 
reason of that long list of precautions by 
which in the course of our history we 
have surrounded the exercise of power 
by the Judges? If all the Judges are to 
be so trusted, why was the Habeas 
Corpus Act passed? Why do juries 
exist? Why are the Judges not allowed 
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to dispose of questions of life and pro- 
perty without the cumbrous and lengthy 
interference of a jury—if you may rely in 
all cases upon the simple formula that a 
Judge of the High Court cannot commit 
any breach of common sense? I have a 
great esteem for Judges of the High 
Court, and I admit that in the greater 
number of cases they would not do any- 
thing which you could censure with 
respect to such powers as these. But 
you may come across a Judge with a 
crank. I have known such persons. 
You may come across a Judge with a 
special prejudice on this subject of drink 
which drives people so wild—not only 
the people who drink, but the people 
who abstain from it. You may come 
across some Judge who thinks that any 
breach of sobriety is a sufficient reason 
for sending a man to prison for two 
years. There are persons whose interest 
it is that their relations should go to 
prison. There are wives who would be 
well satisfied that the supervision of 
their husbands should be withdrawn for 
a couple of years. There are heirs who 
would be well satisfied to possess the 
handling of their predecessor’s money 
and estate during that period of two 
years. And it will be for them to pro- 
cure the evidence and bring it forward. 
This evidence will not be tested by the 
ordinary machinery of the Courts of law. 
There will be no jury to test whether it 
is sincere, or dictated by parties, or the 
result of conspiracy. It will simply be 
decided by a Judge who may possess that 
infallibility which the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack attributes to all Judges ; or he 
may possibly fall from that high ideal, 
and from carelessness or prejudice or 
particular opinion may at all events give 
a decision which would justify the 
prudence of our forefathers, who have 
required that man’s liberties should not 
be dealt with except by Judges under 
the check of a jury or by Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions under the check of the 


colleagues who sit by them. My 
Lords, I cannot help touching upon 
another matter which has _ been 


alluded to, and that is the extreme 
danger of enabling persons to bring be- 
fore the Courts of Law men who have 
committed no crime, but only something 
which is censurable in their private lives. 
The danger is the danger of blackmail. 
Take persons whose reputation is what I 
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may call delicate—clergymen, medical 
men, men of trust. What a danger you 
are exposing them to if you allow any 
evidence to be brought forward without 
any check or penalty, stamping them 
with a disgrace which they will not 
easily wash out ; and if you expose them, 
without the securities the law has hitherto 
given to the humblest criminal, to a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for two years, it 
will not be a simple sentence of imprison- 
ment for two years, but a stigma that 
will last their lives. My Lords, you are 
meddling with edged tools. You are 
treating very lightly the liberty of the 
subject, and I hope the three first 
clauses of the Bill will not, at least in 
their present form, ever appear on the 
Statute Book. [Cheers.| 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 
KimBerLEY): The noble Marquess has 
laid down some general principles with 
which I for my part entirely concur— 
namely, that you ought not, ina matter 
of this kind, to repose absolute confi- 
dence in any man, and if it be necessary 
to safeguard in any way the provisions 
of this Bill—and the noble Marquess 
himself suggested such safeguards—I 
I feel certain the Lord Chancellor would 
carefully consider them when the Bill 
goes into Committee. But, on the other 
hand, the noble Marquess almost goes the 
length of determining that it is impos- 
sible in any way to deal with this great 
evil. I do not think anyone can pos- 
sibly deny that there is a great evil to 
be coped with. I am afraid there are 
numerous casesin which whole families 
are made utterly miserable from the 
presence in their midst of an habitual 
drunkard. To lay it down absolutely 
that you will on no account run any risk 
whatever of a possibly unfair decision, 
or of some case where you may bring 
forward an accusation against a person 
which may be without foundation—to 
lay that down as a general principle is 
to go too far. I do hope that the House 
will not approach this Bill with a fixed 
determination, which I almost thought 
was announced by the noble Marquess, 
at once and peremptorily to reject the 
main provisisns of the Bill, but will 
consider whether there are not provi- 
sions which might be usefully enacted. 
I only rose for the purpose of saying 








that the noble Marquess made, if I may 
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say so without offence, almost too savage 
an onslaught upon that portion of the 
Bill, and that I hope that it will be 
considered without prejudice, with a 
view to seeing if it be possible to deal 
with an evil which certainly exists, and 
which it would be a great happiness to 
your Lordships if we could diminish. 


| Cheers. | 
Bill read 2°. 


THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH had 
following on the Paper :— 


the 


“To move for despatches or papers tending 
to throw light on alleged political movements 
in the Island of Cyprus; and to inquire whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to undertake any works in the Island of Cyprus 
with the view of providing a fitting harbour 
for Her Majesty’s ships and vessels of war.’’ 


The noble Viscount said, that when this 
notice was placed on the Paper he had 
reason to believe that considerable _poli- 
tical disturbances were going on in the 
Island of Cyprus. Since then, from 
what he had heard, he understood the 
political differences had subsided, and 
if the noble Marquess could assure him 
that that was the case he should not 
press his Motion. With reference to 
the condition of the island, he had no 
doubt it had vastly improved since it 
had been in their hands, and he had 
reason to believe that the disturbances 
had no connection with any desire on 
the part of the people to escape from 
the control of thiscountry. He could 
not help, however, further saying that 
he could not see, under the present cir- 
cumstances, what good the island was to 
them. The island had resources which 
might be made use of if properly taken 
in hand by the Imperial Government. 
It had harbours of which this country 
made no use whatever. In the Mediter- 
ranean they had no anchorage for their 
fleet except at Gibraltar and Malta, and 
consequently they had their eggs in nearly 
one basket. Cyprus was entirely thrown 
away as a station for ships, and unless 
noble lord, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was disposed to propose 
something for the improvement of the 
harbours there, he could not see what 
good the island was to them. His 


Earl of Kimberley. 


{LORDS} 
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friend, the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
once told him that he had taken a 
squadron of ironclads into the harbour 
of Famagusta for the purpose of con- 
vincing the Government of the advan- 
tages which Cyprus possessed if some 
money was expended upon it. They 
had only Malta Harbour to depend upon, 
and Cyprus, which was admirably suited 
for their purposes in the East, was 
utterly neglected. He would ask the 
Government whether, during the con- 
tinuance of their administration, they 
had any intention of doing anything for 
creating harbours for the anchorage of 
their men-of-war in the Island of 
Cyprus ? - 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) remarked that he understood 
the noble Viscount to say that he did 
not intend to press his motion for the 
production of papers. He was glad to 
hear that, because the papers bearing 
on the subject were confidential re- 
ports of the High Commissioner in 
Cyprus, which it would not be usual 
nor convenient to lay before Parlia- 
ment. As regarded the alleged political 
movements in the Island, the papers 
did not in the least degree show 
that anything that had taken place 
there was directed against British rule. 
There had been, no doubt, recently, as 
there had been in former times, a certain 
number of public meetings held in 
Cyprus to discurs various public ques- 
tions. Those questions had been of two 
kinds. They had related to the pressure 
of taxation and tothe desire on the part 
of the Greek population of Cyprus that, 
if the British Government were going to 
withdraw from the administration of 
Cyprus, the Island should be handed 
over to the Greek King. The meetings 
had been perfectly orderly, they had in 
almost all cases ended by cheers for the 
Queen, and at one of the meetings—and 
that among the most important—such 
cheers were given after the passing of every 
resolution. He could not, therefore, 
regard them as affording any indication 
whatever of hostile feeling towards the 
British Government in the Island. In 
Cyprus, as he was sorry to say in most 


of Cuprus. 
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other parts of the world, there was con- 
siderable agricultural depression, prices 
were very low, and, as was inevitable in 
these circumstances, the pressure of tax- 
ationwas more keenly felt. As their Lord- 
ships knew, there was considerable dis- 
content among the population of the 
Island in reference to what was called 


the tribute. This country was bound to | 
pay the tribute, and they could not) 


relieve the people of Cyprus from the 
necessity of paying it; and that, no 
doubt, under circumstances such as those 
which existed at the present moment, 
gave rise to a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction at the taxation which was pres- 
sing on the people. The Government in 
the present year, partly in the supple- 
mentary estimates and partly in the 
general estimates, were asking Parlia- 
ment for a larger amount for Cyprus 
out of the taxation of this country than 
they had been doing in the past, and 
were, therefore, in that way affording 
larger relief to the necessary expenses of 
the Island. He did not deny that many 
things might be done in Cyprus by the 
expenditure of money, but this would 
necessarily increase the amount required 
from this country, and they had to look, 
not only to questions affecting Cyprus, 
but what was just to the taxpayers of 
this country. He could assure the House 
that there was nothing in the recent 
meetings in Cyprus to cause the least 
anxiety as regards the political condition 
of the country. As regarded the latter 
part of the noble Viscount’s question, 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Government to undertake the crea- 
tion of new naval harbours in that coun- 
try. Anything of that kind would be 
very costly, the natural harbours not 
being suited to that purpose, and the 
money could be much more wisely em- 
ployed in other directions. 


House adjourned at Five minutes before | 


Seven o’clock till Monday next, 
a Quarter before Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 21st June 18965. 


The House met at Five minutes after 
Three of the Clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were read 3°, and 
passed :— 
DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


PROVISIONAL 
(Acton) 


ELEMENTARY EpvucATION 
OrpER CONFIRMATION 
Bitt.—[H.. ] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (BRISTOL) 
Bitt.—[H.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrpER CONFIRMATION (CROYDON) 
Bitt.—[H.L. | 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTIoN PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (HorRNsEY) 
Bitt.—[H.L. ] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrpER ConFIRMATION (LEEDS) BIL. 
—(H.L.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (LIVERPOOL) 
BiLt.—[H.L. } 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon ProvIsIONAL 


OrpeR CONFIRMATION (LIAN- 
GOLLEN) Bitt.—[H.L. ] 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrvDER CONFIRMATION (LonG- 
BENTON) Bitt.—[H.L. | 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 


OrpDER CONFIRMATION (LOWESTOFT) 
Bitt)—[u.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (Man- 
CHESTER) Bitt.—[H.L. ] 

4B F 
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ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIon ProvisionaL 
OrpDER CONFIRMATION (PWLLHEL!) 
Bity.—[#.1. | 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PRrovisioNAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (WESTON- 
sUPER-MareE) Bitu.—[u.. } 


ELEMENTARY EpucatTion PRovIsIONAL 
OrpDER CONFIRMATION (WILMING- 
Ton) Biri.—[u.1. ] 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 

Locat GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 

VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILt. 


Locat GovERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 8) Burtt. 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) Brix (by Order). 


The following as Amended were con- 
sidered ; Read 3° and passed :— 


Buren Porice (ScortanD) PRrovisionaL 
OrDER (PAISLEY) BILL. 


LocaL GovERNMENT (IRELAND) PRrovi- 
s1onaL Orper [No. 9] Bit. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
[No. 9] Birt. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
[No. 11] Brut. 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
[No. 12] Bit. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(Hovusinc or WorkInG Ctasszs) 
[No. 2] Brit. 


Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
[No, 13] Brut. 
Reported, with Amendments [Provi- 
sional Orders confirmed]; as Amended, 
to be considered upon Monday next. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[H.L. } 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
[Bill 320. ] 


Bills, and to be printed. 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL, [x.1.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 321.] 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT, 1888. 


Account presented,—of all Moneys 
issued from the Consolidated Fund, of 


|Sums borrowed, and of Transactions in 
Pro- | 


relation to Sums so borrowed, to 31st 
March 1895, in pursuance of the Im- 
perial Defence Act, 1888 [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 312.] 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Accounts presented,—of all Deposits 
received and paid during the year ended 
3lst December 1894, and of the sums 
received and paid by the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of the Fund 
for the Post Office Savings Banks in the 
same year [by Act]; to lie upon the 

Table, and to be printed. [No. 313.] 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 

Accounts presented, — showing the 
Interest accrued in respect of the 
Securities standing in the names of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the credit of the Post 
Office Savings Banks Fund for the year 
ended 3lst December 1894, and of the 
Fund for the Banks for Savings and the 
Fund for Friendly Societies for the year 
ended 20th November 1894 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 314.] 


RUSSIA (No. 1, 1885.) 

Copy presented,—of Correspondence 
respecting the Agreement with Russia 
relative to the Seal Fishery in the North 
Pacific [in continuation of “ Russia 
(No. 3, 1893)”] [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CITY CHURCH FUNDS. 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
{Address 20th May; Mr. Alban Gibbs]; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL | denounced at a political meeting ; and if 
| he will take care that adequate arrange- 

Reported, with Amendments [Pro-|ments are made to prevent the public 
visional Orders confirmed]; as amended, | expression of political views being at- 


ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 


to be considered on Monday next. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith : Considered, and agreed to. 


ARMY (AVERAGE NUMBERS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD). 


Address for ‘Return for the years 
1893 and 1894, as regards the United 
Kingdom and Foreign Stations, showing 
separately for the United Kingdom, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, Canada, Bermuda, 
West Indies, Jamaica, South Africa. 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
and Hong Kong, the average annual 
strength of the Troops ; the admissions 
of soldiers to hospital ; and the ratio of 
admissions per thousand of mean strength 
for primary venereal sores, secondary 
syphilis, and gonorrhea respectively ; 
together with the total numbers con- 
stantly sick from those causes, and the 
ratio constantly sick from such causes 
per thousand of mean strength. The 
Return to specify any changes which 
have been made during the period it 
covers in the nomenclature of the 
diseases referred to, showing the general 
effect on the subsequent statistics in the 
Return, with the dates when such 
changes were made (in continuation of 





Parliamentary Paper, No. 509, of 
Session 1893-94).”—( Mr. Jeffreys.) 
QUESTIONS. 
ASSAULT ON A MINER, 
Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 


(Shettield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the aggravated assault com 
mitted, on 13th February, on Mr. John 
Shilan, a miner at Ludhoe Colliery, 
county Durham, and attributed to those 
whose actions he had just previously 


| 
| 
} 








tended by physical reprisals 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asguitn, Fife, E.): I have received 
a report on this matter, which is to the 
effect that Mr. Shilan complained to 
the police on the 13th of February— 
which was a moonlight night—of having 
been assaulted by two men, but that he 
was unable to give any description of his 
assailants. The police made full and 
immediate inquiry, but were unable to 
find any further evidence of the occur- 
rence. ‘Two policemen, who were in the 
neighbourhood at the time the assault is 
alleged to have been committed, heard 
nothing of it. I may add that, since 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s ques- 
tion was put down, Shilan has stated to 
the police that the assault was not com- 
mitted by any of those who attended the 
meeting ; and the case does pot appear 
to me to afford ground for supposing 
that the police arrangements of the 
neighbourhood are inadequate. 

Mr. CHARLES FENWICK (North- 
umberland, Wansbeck) asked whether 
this man had not previously addressed 
political meetings in that place ; whether 
it was not the fact that on the date re- 
ferred to in the question he was in a 
state of intoxication, and whether the 
injuries alleged to be sustained were not 
occasioned by a fall on the ice as he 
was returning home. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he did not 
know the exact form of these injuries, as 
there was some obscurity about the 
matter. 


FEATHERSTONE RIOTS COMMISSION. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington,8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War have the regulations for the direc- 
tion of troops called out in case of riot 
been revised, in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Featherstone Com- 
mission ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe.i-BanNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): Yes, the regulations have 
been revised, and the revised regula- 
tions were published in the Army 
Orders for March last. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 


4B2 
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POSTMASTERSHIPS. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General what number 
of postmasterships have, since 1881, been 
given to members of the London postal 
service, distinguishing those given to 
telegraphists, postmen, sorters, and mes- 
sengers respectively ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Akno_Lp Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The numbers are as follows :—Two post- 
masters, nine chief clerks, one super- 
intendent, one assistant superintendent, 
one clerk, one inspector, one apparatus 
examiner, four countermen, three _tele- 
graphists, three sorters, one bagman— 
total 27. This number does not include 
transfers of postmasters from one office 
to another in the London Postal District. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in the event of a vacancy 
occurring in the postmastership of Cork, 
regard will be had to the claims of Irish 
officials to the position ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 


ARDLAMONT CASE. 

Sr DONALD MACFARLANE 
(Argyll): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether it is intended to prosecute 
Monson, the late tenant of Ardlamont, 
for alleged frauds, in respect that he in- 
curred liabilities to tradesmen for con- 
siderable amounts after he had been 
declared a bankrupt ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
There is no intention to prosecute 
Monson in Scotland in respect of any 
alleged frauds, which, so far as I know, 
have been brought under the notice of 
the criminal authorities. I may, how- 
ever, say that I do not know to what 
alleged frauds the question is particularly 
directed. 

Sirk DONALD MACFARLANE : 
It is a criminal offence. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE: 


depends on the circumstances. 


That 


LETTERS FROM H.M’s. SHIPS. 
Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General—(1) whether he is aware 
that, on the delivery in this country 
recently of two letters written by an 
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officer of H.M.S. Zartar, on the West 
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Indian Station, from Jamaica, each 
bearing Jamaica stamps to the value of 
3d., and each being under weight, the 
recipient, a distinguished Admiral, father 
of the writer, was fined 10d. on each 
letter, and the Jamaica stamps were 
obliterated and rendered useless; (2) whe- 
ther, on complaint being made, the official 
reply (sent after 17 days delay) from the 
Genera] Post Office, stated that the 
letters, having been posted on one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, should have been 
prepaid in British postage stamps, and 
the General Post Office did not recognise 
Colonial stamps ; (3) whether he is aware 
that British Naval Officers are generally 
unaware of the existence of such a rule, 
and that it is frequently difficult to 
obtain proper British Home stamps on 
board ; and (4) whether he will direct that, 
in all cases where letters received in this 
country from officers or sailors of Her 
Majesty’s Navy serving on _ stations 
abroad bear Colonial stamps of adequate 
value, no fine shall be exacted from the 
recipients ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The 
amount demanded on the delivery of 
each of the letters referred to was 5d., 
not 10d., as stated in the first paragraph 
of the question. The Jamacia stamps on 
one of the covers are not obliterated, but 
if those on the other cover were obliter- 
ated by mistake their value shall be 
made good. The answer to the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative. I am 
not aware that there is frequently diffi- 
culty in obtaining British stamps on 
board British men-of-war ; the Queen’s 
regulations provide that the Accountant 
Officer on board shall obtain a supply of 
postage stamps for the use of the crew. 
The system of exchanging direct bags 
between the General Post Office and 
British ships of war was introduced for 
the convenience of the officers and crews 
of those ships, and it was arranged 
that British stamps should be used. But 
the suggestion of the hon. Member shall 
receive consideration. 


INVESTMENT OF SMALL SAVINGS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
with a view to give further encourage- 
ment of small savings amongst the poor, 
and especially the children of the poor, 
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he will provide forms to hold 24 half- 
penny stamps, in addition to the forms 
issued for penny stamps, for investments 
in the Post Office Savings Bank ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The hon. 
Member seems to be unaware that half- 
penny stamps are accepted on the slip 
forms referred to. It is not desirable to 
multiply the number of forms to be issued 
throughout the country, and I do not 
think it would be expedient to introduce 
a new and special form for 24 stamps. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
in order to facilitate the transmission 
of small sums by postal order and to 
abolish the anomalous charges for 
amounts between 12s. and 15s. so trans- 
mitted, he will recommend the reduction 
of the fee for the issue of the 2s. and 
2s. 6d. orders from 1d. to 4d.? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I regret 
that I cannot support the Hon. Mem- 
ber’s suggestion. I do not think ld. an 
unreasonable sum to charge for a 2s. or 
2s. 6d. postal order. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN FORAGE. 

Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he will state the grounds on 
which the Government buy cheap Foreign 
meat and forage for the forces in Great 
Britain and Ireland % 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Ican hardly accept as accurate the some- 
what broad statement of our practice 
implied in my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
question. I can only refer him to my 
answer to the hon. Member for Preston 
on the 13th ultimo as regards meat, and 
to my hon. Friend the Financial Secre- 
tary’s answer to the hon. Member for 
the Wellington division of Somerset on 
the 7th ultimo as to forage. I would 
also refer to my answer t» the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Essex on the 
17th instant. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ 
PENSIONS. 
Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for War, whether non - commissioned 
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officers who have not completed 21 years’ 
service, even if they have served 20 years, 
are subject to have their pensions re- 
duced by 25 per cent., and in addition to 
have « further sum of one penny a day 
deducted from such pension for each year 
not completed ; whether a private may 
leave the Army, after completing 18 
years’ service, with a deduction of only 
a halfpenny a day for each incompleted 
year; and, what is the reason for such 
a difference ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Non-commissioned officers who have com- 
pleted 18 years’ service, but have not 
completed 21 years, are allowed to leave 
the service, for their own purposes, with 
a pension reduced 25 per cent. They 
are not subject to any further deduction. 
Privates, after 18 years’ service, are sub- 
ject to a deduction of 1d. a day for every 
year or portion of a year short of 21 
years’ _ service. Non-commissioned 
officers are of great value in the Army, 
and there is no wish to encourage them 
to retire prematurely. 


Srom Sunstroke. 


DEATH OF SOLDIERS FROM 
SUNSTROKE 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS: I beg 
to ask the Secretary for War whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
deaths from sunstroke of two soldiers at 
Aldershot last week; whether, on 
Saturday 8th June, companies of 
regulars and volunteers had to march 
from Weybridge to Bisley, a distance of 
12 miles, under a burning sun, in conse- 
quence of which several men were 
invalided ; what was the extent and 
nature of the medical aid obtainable on 
the ground on the 8th June, and what, 
if any, provision had been made for the 
relief of any sufferers amongst the 700 or 
800 men engaged in the firing competi- 
tion on that day; and whether, in 
future these long marches during the 
heat of the day will be discontinued 
except in cases of necessity 1 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir, my attention has been drawn 
to this melancholy occurence. There 
was a rifle competition at Bisley on 
Saturday, June 8, and under the terms 
of the competition, competitors had to 
march 11 miles, but there was no com- 
pulsion to do so beyond emulation. 
This is not a long march, and there does 
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not appear to be any reason to interfere 
with the conditions of a voluntary com- 
petition on account of this most regret- 
able incident. Ample medical aid was 
at hand, and, as a matter of fact, was 
afforded by the medical officer of the 
Guards, from the adjacent Guards camp 
at Pirbright. [‘ Hear, hear.” 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, E.) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the men were not 
marching in forage caps which afforded 
no protection against the sun. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My attention was not drawn to this fact, 
but the opinion among military men is 
that this was not an excessive march. 

*Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
was aware that the comrades of the 
deceased men had to go some distance 
in order to obtain medical assistance ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This was a voluntary competitive march, 
and, therefore, it was not to be expected 
that a medical man should accompany 
the men on the march. There was abun- 
dant medical aid available and in close 
proximity. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES wished 
to call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the advisability of giving to the 
soldiers a more reasonable head-gear 
than the absurd forage cap which they 
wore at present. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We have taken away from the British 
soldier my native Glengarry. Perhaps 
it is owing to that that this melancholy 
event occurred. 


Marines’ 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (Southampton): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if he will per- 
mit scientific or technical witnesses who 
are not members of the posta] telegraph 
service to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee to show the difference between 
the work done by the postal telegraph 
clerks and that done by the letter- 
sorters with whom they have been 
classed ; and whether he will permit one 
or more representatives of the telegraph 
clerks to be present at the sittings of 
the Committee with power to call, 


examine, and cross-examine witnesses, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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and to address the Committee on the 
evidence laid before them ; if so, if he 
will grant leave of absence to these 
persons while so engaged ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The Com- 
mittee on Post Office Establishments have 
a discretionary power to examine any 
persons in the service of the Department 
other than those belonging to the clerical 
establishments of the chief offices who, 
the Committee may have reason to 
believe, have authority to make represen- 
tations to them on the position and pro- 
spects of any classes of employés in the 
service of the Department. The Com- 
mittee are also authorised to send for 
any persons outside the service of the 
Department who from their position and 
their experience may be able to give 
them information on the remuneration 
and circumstances of persons engaged in 
private employment whose position they 
may consider analogous to that of the 
employés of the Post Office. It rests 
with the Committee, and not with 
myself, to determine how far they will 
avail themselves of the authority. I 
understand that the Committee have 
decided to sit in public, but I presume 
that they will regulate their proceedings 
by the ordinary rules which govern the 
practice of such inquiries, and _ will 
retain the examination of witnesses in 
their own hands. 


MARINES’ WHITE CLOTHING. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty what is the reason for the delay in 
giving effect to the decision of the Admi- 
ralty to discontinue the practice of 
making Marines on embarkation pay for 
their white clothing. 


Tue SECRETARY to toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucutrep Kay-Snuttie- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
As I stated in reply to my hon. Friend 
on the 23rd ultimo, the alteration re- 
quired the sanction of an Order in 
Council, and no Council has recently 
been held. Arrangements will, I hope, 
be made so that the delay may not affect 
the date from which Marines will obtain 
the benefit of the new rule. 
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DIRECTOR OF CHANCERY IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- | 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether the future consti- 
tution of the office of Director of Chan- 
cery in Scotland has been under con- 
sideration for several and how many 
years; and, whether it is intended to 
take active steps in the matter at an 


early date 4 
Toe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 


Bridgeton) : It is the case that a Depart- 
mental Committee in 1889 recommended 
certain changes which would dispense 
with the necessity of keeping up the 
Chancery Office as a separate establish- 
ment. Many technical details were in- 
volved in these recommendations, and 
legislation would be required, which can- 
not be undertaken this Session. 
meantime the duties of the office are con- 
ducted by an interim director (Mr. 
Strettell-Miller), who has been appointed 
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an opinion on the legality of the use of 
long lines, they simply expressed their 
view of the law as interpreted by them 
in the matter. The Inspectors did not 
pronounce a decision on the point, and 
in announcing their view of the law they 
acted, so I am advised, within their 
right. It is still open to any aggrieved 
person (as it was before the inquiry in 
question) to test the validity of the In- 
spectors’ acts, or their pronouncements 
when acted upon, before the regular 
tribunals. 


Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when will the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries for the year 1894 be presented 
to Parliament, having regard to the fact 
that the 112th Section, 5 and6 Vict., c. 
106, directs that this should be done before 
the end of January in each year ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Annual Re- 


port of the Inspectors for 1894 will be 
presented to Parliament in the course of 





on the distinct understanding that he 
would have no claim to compensation in 
the event of the office being abolished. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will ascertain whether the Inspectors 
of Fisheries, Messrs. Cecil Roche and 
Hornsby, stated at a public meeting 
lately on the Shannon that the use of 
lines for the capture of eels was illegal, 
although a question was then before the 
inspectors on which no legal decision by 
any competent tribunal has as yet been 
given ; and, whether, considering that 
the decision on such a point will involve 
the livelihood of hundreds of fishermen 
who follow this mode of fishing, which 
has always been recognised by the 
Fishery Commissioners and Inspectors 
as not contrary to any Act of Parlia- 
ment, he will give directions that the 
Fishery Inspectors shall not make de-| 
clarations as to the state of the law until 
they have legal decision thereon by 
competent tribunals ? 

*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Inspectors of 
Fisheries inform me that, having been 


a few days. The work of the Dep.rt- 
'ment has so largely grown since the pass- 
jing of the Act of 1842 that however 
| possible it may then have been to pre- 
|pare a Report within the period men- 
| tioned, it would not now be practicable 
|to submit a Report within such a period 
| that would be of any value. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. PATRICK M‘GILLIGAN (Fer- 
managh, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, if his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that a labourer named 
M‘Laughlin in 1893 sent in a representa- 
tion to the Lisnaskea Board of Guar- 
dians for the erection of a labourer’s 
cottage, and as yet has received no 
reply ; if there are other labourers whose 
representations have not been attended 
to; if, in consequence of the Guardians’ 
neglect, M‘Laughlin was unable to pre- 
sent his case at the inquiry held by Mr. 
Agnew on 19th March last, when the 
clerk of the union admitted that 
M‘Laughlin’s case was overlooked, but 
would be attended to at the earliest 
opportunity ; and if he would direct the 
Local Government Board inspector to 





asked on the occasion referred to, to give 


make inquiry into these allegations 4 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The clerk of the 
union states that representations in 
favour of the labourer named in the 
question were laid before the Guardians 
in April and May 1894, but were too late 
to allow of the necessary 14 days’ public 
notice being given before the date fixed 
for the consideration of the representa- 
tions. The clerk mentioned this at the 
recent inquiry, but did not state that 
the application of M‘Laughlin had been 
overlooked, as alleged. I believe it is 
the intention of the Guardians to take 
M‘Laughlin’s case into consideration 
when dealing with the report of the 
Local Government Inspector, and it will 
then be open to them to include cottages 
for M‘Laughlin and the other labourers 
referred to. 


MASSEREENE ESTATE, IRELAND. 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether, in connection with the prose- 
cution of certain tenants on the Masser- 
eene estate, the Irish Government are 
having recourse to a statute of Edward 
III. ; and (2) will he direct that agri- 
cultural trade unionists in Ireland, who 
may be charged with offences similar to 
these alleged against the Massereene 
tenants, shall be tried under the ordinary 
law 1 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I replied yester- 
day to an inquiry similar to that con- 
tained in the first paragraph. Justices 


of the Peace in England and in Ireland | 


have at all times exercised the power of 
requiring persons to find sureties of good 
behaviour when, in the exercise of their 
judgment, a case is made out for it in 
evidence. The power is founded on 
their commission as Justices and the 
statute of Edward, and it is, and has 
been, the ordinary law. Of course, every 
case of this description must depend upon 
its own peculiar circumstances. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD, 
IRELAND. 


Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, when the Report 
of the Congested Districts Board of Ire- 
land for 1894 will be issued ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: A Report of the 
Congested Districts Board for the months 
of January, February, and March, 1894, 
has already been presented to Parlia- 
liament. The Report for the year ended 
March 31, 1895, is in preparation, and 
will be presented without any avoidable 
delay. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH : When? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say 
when, but I will urge the matter upon 
the officials of the Board. 


Camp. 


DEATH OF A PATIENT AT 
ST. ANNE’S HEATH. 

| Sm SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
itral): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of an inquiry ordered 
by him into the causes of the death of a 
patient named Thomas Weir, at St. 
Anne’s Heath, Virginia Water, held by 
Mr. Gully, assisted by Dr. George H. 
Savage, in March of this year ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir, if the hon. 
Member will move for it. 








ALDERSHOT CAMP. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the Report of 
Brigade Surgeon Notter, Professor of 
| Military Hygiene at Netley, on the 

sanitary condition of the Barracks and 
water supply at Aldershot, and, if not, 
can a copy of the Report be had in any 
other way ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
| I shall be happy to show my hon. Friend 
la copy of this Report, which is not in- 
tended to be laid on the Table of the 
| House. 
| Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON asked 
| whether there was any reason why these 
Reports should be made confidential ? 
| *Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, it was not very confidential because 
he proposed to show it to his hon. 
Friend. It was generally the rule that 
Reports of this sort should be confidential. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, he 
understood from the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he could take a 
copy of the Report. 
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CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. | bicycling in Hyde Park is to be allowed 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway): I beg, would be laid upon the Table of the 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord House? 
Lieutenant of Ireland if there will bean) Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
opportunity within the next three weeks, WORKS (Mr. Hersert GLapstonsg) : 
for a discussion on the frequent indefi-| The new rules dealing with cycling in 
nite postponements of the case of the Hyde Park cannot be promulgated 
Christian Brothers 4 ‘and laid before Parliament until after 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think | the end of 40 days from the appearance 
the House wants to discuss “frequent! of the notice in the London Gazette— 
indefinite postponements,” because there , namely, until after July 21. 
have not been frequent indefinite post-| Mr. DISRAELI: Will the right hon. 
ponements. As to whether an oppor-|Gentleman see if there is a special 
tunity of discussing the general question, regulation as to the costume worn by 
to which I presume the hon. Member | female cyclists? [Laughter.] 
refers, will arise, I do not know whether, Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
the House will have time to do _ so/| think the general law is sufficient. 
within the next three weeks, but I have | 
every reason to hope the correspondence! EYESIGHT TESTS FOR RAILWAYS. 
on the subject will be at an end and) Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL (Glas- 
that the case will be decided within) gow, St. Rollox): I beg to ask the 
that period President of the Board of Trade whether, 
CoLtoneL NOLAN asked, if there was |in issuing to the railway companies of 
no indefinite postponement of the date, the United Kingdom the Circular of 
how the question was indefinitely post- 3lst August 1892 with reference to eye- 
poned ? sight tests, there was any intention on 
Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was post-| the part of the Board of Trade to insist 
poned definitely until the time arrived upon the railway companies adopting 
when an agreement should be arrived the system of tests recommended by the 
at. committee appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Society, or whether it was 
MURDER AT NORWICH. intended to draw the attention of the 
Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER. ‘ilway companies to those recommenda- 
LAYNE: I beg to ask the Secretary | tions, and to leave it to their discretion 
of State for the Home Department, @ither to adopt them or to continue any 
whether he is aware that Frank System of tests which, in their experience, 
Miles, now lying under sentence of they had found to work well and 
death at Norwich, was some time ago %4tisfactorily ? 
attacked by a fit which the doctor who, THE PRESIDENT or tax BOARD 
attended him thought was sunstroke, °F TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
and that, when he recovered after some |8-): The Board of Trade have no power 
hours, the doctor informed his mother ® insist upon the adoption by railway 
that it would be dangerous to provoke Companies of any particular system of 
him or torment him in any way ; and, | tests ; _the companies must use their 
if so, whether he will carefully consider | discretion in the matter ; the Board of 
these facts ? 'Trade have, however, felt it their duty 
Mr. ASQUITH: The statements  *° press upon the attention of the com- 
referred to have already been brought to P#nies the recommendations on the sub- 
my notice by my hon. Friend, the junior |J¢ct made by such an authoritative body 
Member for Southampton, and they, as | 25 # committee of the Royal Society. 
well as all the circumstances of the case,|, SI® J. CARMICHAEL asked whether 
will receive my most careful considera- b€ aS to assume that the correspond- 
tion. ence with the railway companies satisfied 
the Board of Trade, although several of 
a ‘i is ithe companies preferred to maintain 
CYCLING IN HYDE PARK. ‘their tae igoieritne iat 
Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrinc-| Mr. BRYCE said, that without look- 
ham) asked the First Commissioner of|ing at the correspondence he would 
Works, when the rules under which | hardly like to say. 
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Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to) 
the War Office whether the War Office | 
has come to any decision upon the re- 
presentations made to them with regard 
to the wages of carpenters and joiners 
temporarily employed at the gun wharf 
at Devonport ; and, if so, what is the 
decision at which they have arrived ? 
*TuE FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): The Secretary of State has, 
after due consideration, decided to raise 
the wages of the carpenters and joiners 
temporarily employed at the gun wharf 
at Devonport from 24s. to 27s. a week. | 
This decision will take effect from the | 
Ist June. | 





OVERSEERS’ DEMAND NOTES. | 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that certain 
assistant overseers are not on their 
demand notes distinguishing the rate 
required for the expenses of the Parish 
Council, but include such expenses in an 
item described as “ other charges ;” and 
whether he will give directions that the 
demand note shall in all cases show 
clearly and separately the rate required 
for the Parish Council? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
attention of the Local Government 
Board has been directed to this matter, 
and they will very shortly issue an 
Order prescribing the form of demand 
note, and requiring that the rate in the 
£ estimated in respect of the expenses 
of the Parish Council or parish meeting 
shall, so far as practicable, be separately 
shown in the demand for the rate. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he can give the names of 
the Haulbowline Inquiry Commmittee ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee) said, the names of the Haul- 
bowline Inquiry Committee would be 
Vice-Admiral Tracey, Vice-Admiral Sir 
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Robert Molyneux, Mr. G. H. Stainer 
(Civil assistant to the Admiral Superin- 
tendent, Portsmouth), Mr. A. Wood 
(Engineer Assistant to the Director of 
Dockyards), and Mr. W. T. Green 
(Cork). 

Mr. SEXTON asked when the Com- 
mittee would sit, and what were the 
terms of reference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said the terms of 
reference had not yet been formulated, 
but he would carry out his promise to 
his hon. Friend. 


GOLD MINING IN WALES. 

MAJOR E. R. JONES (Carmarthen 
District): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, can he state what 
number of tons of gold ore were treated 
during the month of May at the Gwyn- 
fynydd mine, and what was the average 
yield per ton of such ore; how many 
tons of gold ore have been treated by 
the present lessees at the Clogan mine, 
situate in Merionethshire, and what has 
been the average yield per ton of such 
ore, and what is the total value of such 
gold ; are royalties charged at the same 
rate on this mine as at the Gwynfynydd 
mine, and why is there not uniformity 
of royalties with regard to this industry ; 
what is the total tonnage of gold ore 
treated on the Welsh goldfields since the 
hon. Member for Merthyr commenced 
operations ; what has been the average 
yield of gold per ton on such fields, and 
what is the total value of such gold; 
what is the total amount of money paid 
to the Woods and Forests Office for 
royalties and fees for licences and leases 
during that period; and is he aware 
that there is a similar auriferous belt of 
country in the county of Carmarthen 
which is now being opened up, and what 
royalties do the Government propose to 
charge in Carmarthenshire ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby): These accounts have not yet 
come in and cannot be given. Since 1887 
2,270 tons of ore have been treated. 
The average yield of gold has been 
loz. 18dwt. per ton, and the total value 
of the gold £15,871. The royalties 
charged on private lands are less than 
those on lands where the Crown owns all 
the minerals and not merely mines royal. 
The total tonnage of gold ore treated 
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since 1887 is 46,795 tons; the average 
yield has been lldwt.; total value, 
£88,566. The royalties received by the 
Crown have been £2,928. The sum of 
£2,948 has been received as dead rents 
where there has been no working, and 
£1,525 in fees. I cannot express any 
opinion as to the gold in Carmarthen, 
but the same facilities would be given 
there as in Merioneth. 

Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask Mr. 


Oliver 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, what is the | 


date of a gold mining lease granted by 
the Crown to Mr. R. H. Wood, of 
Rugby ; what is the area of land so 
leased, the dead rent reserved by the 
Crown, the term of such lease, and 
whether any working conditions are 
imposed by such lease; what other gold 


mining leases have been granted by the | 


Crown to other landowners in Wales, 
what area do such leases in the aggregate 
embrace, for what periods are they 
granted, and what working conditions do 
they contain; have applications been 
made by various persons during the last 
six months for licences to work Royal 
mines in private lands not under lease 
in Merionethshire, and what is the rea- 
son the applicants have received as yet 
no effective replies to their applications ; 
does the Woods and Forests Office intend 
to lease further areas of ]and to the land- 
owners of Merionethshire without impos- 
ing working conditions whilst miners 
are prepared to work them, and will the 
Government take steps to compel all 
holders of existing leases to work the 
mines leased to them for mining purposes ; 
and, will the Government now consider 
the advisability of granting small areas 
of land to mining prospectors for a 
nominal fee, so as to encourage men 
without capital to prospect for gold in 
that county, and for such purpose to 
appoint a resident officer in Merioneth- 
shire to lay out claims or small holdings 
to such prospectors ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The lease in question was 
granted in 1889. The dead rent is £2 ; 
the term is 31 years; there are no work- 
ing covenants. There are other leases, 
13 in number, to landowners, covering 
an area of about 25,000 acres. Some 
have working clauses and some have not. 
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| quite aware of the great difficulties which 
‘attend decisions on these questions. I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in my 
opinion, no mining leases ought to be 
granted without effectual conditions to 
‘secure the working of the minerals, so 
| that the mining industry may be properly 
developed and employment found for the 
_people in Wales. The system of granting 
|take-notes for a year at a cost of £5, 
including surveyor’s fee and maps, has 
| worked well and given general satisfac- 
tion. It is not thought well to grant 
leases for very small areas, as the 
character of the gold-bearing vein is very 
uncertain. A special resident officer is 
unnecessary, as the Crown receiver is 
available at Harlech and the resident 
mine agent at Carnarvon. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
adopt the suggestion which had been 
made to have a practical man down 
there. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is the very thing I 
desire. I have to-day seen the Com- 
missioner of Woods on this subject, 
and told him that I should be very will- 
ing to assist in securing the engagement 
of some experienced man to investigate 
the whole of this subject of gold produc- 
tion in Wales. It is obviously of con- 
siderable importance. (‘ Hear, hear !”) 


Cromwell. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
| E.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he can give the probable 
date of the Committee upon the Irish 
Land Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It will come on as soon as 
the Committee on the Welsh Church 
Bill is finished ; when that will be I. am 
not at present in a position to state 
or [ Laughter. | 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 

| Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask Mr. 
|Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
before coming to a decision on the ques- 
tion of giving a site on Westminster 
Palace grounds for a statue for Oliver 
Cromwell, he will give an opportunity to 





There are applications for licences before | the present Parliament to express an 


the Office of Woods. 


My hon. Friend is | opinion on the subject ? 
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THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That question is not yet 
arrived at; I cannot make any engage- 
ment on the matter. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: May I ask the 
right hon. gentleman whether he intends 
to make any further concessions to an 
anti-British and anti-Protestant party ? 
[Cheers and Laughter.] 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I think that is a question 
which the hon. Member will hardly ex- 
pect me to answer. 


THE INEBRIATES BILL. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether a Bill had 
been introduced by the Lord Chancellor 
into the House of Lords dealing with 
inebriates and habitual drunkards, and 
whether it was because there was no 
necessity for the Bill in Ireland that 
that country was excluded from its 
operation. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am aware that 
the Government have introduced such a 
Bill in the other House, from the opera- 
tion of which Ireland is exempted. If 
hon. Members from Ireland desire, when 
the Bill comes down to this House, that 
it should he extended to Ireland, the 
Government will consider the matter. 
[“« Hear, hear !”] 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked how it came about that two 
Government Bills dealing with the 
question of Temperance had been intro- 
duced this Session, and that Ireland had 
been deliberately excluded from them. 
Had there been any arrangement with 
anyone that this should be so? [Cheers.] 


Mr. J. MORLEY: There is no 
arrangement with anybody. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then why 
js it so? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to answer that 
question. The Bill in reference to 
inebriates has been introduced in con- 
sequence of the recommendations of a 
Departmental Committee relating to 
England and to England only. Another 
Departmental Committee has since sat in 
connection with Scotland, and has made 
a report in reference to Scotland. The 
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two reports are somewhat similar, and 
we have been able to incorporate in one 
Bill provisions founded upon _ their 
recommendations. No such inquiry has 
been made in regard to Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I give 
notice that unless the Bill is made to 
apply to Ireland I will oppose it 
altogether. [Cheers.] 


*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
asked whether it was not a fact that the 
Prisons Commission had not pointed out 
to the Secretary of State that it was 
necessary to provide a better diet for 
prisoners in Ireland, owing to the 
amount of inebriety in that country, and 
whether that recommendation was not 
then in force in Ireland. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, the fact had 
not come to his knowledge. It trans- 
pired in the time of his predecessor. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) asked what would be the course of 
business next week. 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said, the business for next 
week would be the Welsh Church Bill, 
and some time or other next week they 
must bring on the Seal Fisheries Bill. 
Supply would be taken on Friday. 


Sir DONALD MACFARLANE 
asked whether, at this period of the 
Session, public business should not be 
taken as soon as private business was 
disposed of, so that the House might 
not have to wait until Half-past Three 
o'clock ? 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he would consider the 
matter. 


HOUSING OF THE RURAL WORKING 
CLASSES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Diamond, Bill for 
removing the restrictions placed upon 
Rural District Councils in adopting the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, Part III., was presented and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 19th July, and to be 
printed. [Bill 322.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee :— 
Mr. MEtLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Army Estimates, 1895-6. 


Motion made, and question proposed : 


“That a sum, not exceeding £257,330, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the Charge 
for the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1896.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLt-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): Sir,—I have to make an 
announcement of great importance and 
of great interest to the Members of the 
Committee. I have to state that on 
October lst next, a date which is re- 
garded as marking the close of the active 


military year, His Royal Highness the | 


Duke of Cambridge will relinquish the 


position which he has so long held as} 
—Commander-in-Chief of the Army. It 
would hardly be possible for anyone | 
interest the | 


who has followed with 
history of the Army for many years, 
still less would it be possible for one who 
has been engaged, as it has been my 
fortune to be engaged, with several 
intervals, in the actual work of the civil 
administration of the Army, to make this 
announcement without emotion. [ Cheers. 
His Royal Highness has been at the 
head of the Army for the unexampled 
term of 39 years. During all that time 
he has devoted all his energies and 
abilities—the whole of his life, in fact— 
to its service. [Cheers.| He has be- 
come identified with the Army. The 
Army in all its ranks has seen in him a 
true friend, and, as he himself, I am 
sure, would like to be considered, a 
faithful servant. [Cheers] It has re- 
cognised in him some of the most 
characteristic qualities of our country- 
men. The Army has been, in ever-in- 
creasing degree, proud of the Duke, as he 
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|is called, and fond of the Duke [cheers] ; 


| and if the time has now come, as come 
| sooner or later it must, when his active 
| career shall cease, he will be followed in 
| his retirement throughout the Army by 
|a universal sentiment of gratitude, sym- 
| pathy, and regret. [Cheers.] Happily, 
| sir, the time has not arrived, and I trust 
\it may be long deferred, for making a 
general eulogy of his Royal Highness’s 
| public career, nor should I be a fit person 
to make it. But perhaps the Committee 
_ will allow me, as having had a prolonged 
|opportunity of observing the qualities 
| which he has displayed in the discharge 
|of his duties, to express some apprecia- 
|tion of one or two of the more con- 
|spicuous among his qualities. And in 
this I will endeavour, as well as I am 
able, to disengage myself from the in- 
fluence of his most attractive personality, 
and from the power he possesses beyond 
most men of winning for himself the 
regard, I would say even the affection, 
of those with whom he is brought closely 
in contact. [Cheers.] I leave aside the 
|question of technical attainments. I 
|say nothing of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
|extraordinary familiarity with all the 
details of the military profession, and 
especially with the traditions, duties, 
practices, and requirements of our own 
Army—a familiarity in which, probably 
no officer in the service could equal him. 
(Hear, hear!”] I say nothing of his in- 
dustry, of the energy which he displays 
‘in an unflagging degree, even at the 
| advanced age which he has now reached, 
jand which can be gauged by any reader 
|of the daily newspapers who follows his 
/Royal Highness’s engagements week 
‘after week. I wish to speak rather of 
other qualities which the Duke of Cam- 


]| bridge brings to the service of his 


country, and which appeal especially to 
us as members of Parliament. There 
are two qualities which, in my opinion, 
are the most important that any public 
man, and especially any public servant, 
can enjoy. One of them is supposed to 
be inborn, though I doubt it; the other 
is acquired. They come, in my opinion, 
before talent ; they are better than zeal ; 
they make genius useful ; they fertilise 
eloquence. ‘They are as rare as they are 
essential ; they are constantly spoken of, 
but never defined. We know them by 
the vague titles of common sense and 
knowledge of the world. [Cheers.] In 
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the exercise of these great qualities the 
Duke of Cambridge is a past past-master, 
and it is their possession that has made 
his influence so great. But, Sir, there is 
another characteristic which comes home 
very closely to the heart of the House of 
Commons. The Duke of Cambridge has 
been, as I have said, for 39 years the 
occupant of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief. At first his position was one of 
quasi independence ; he was gradually 
brought closer to the Secretary of State, 
until at last he has been distinctly re- 
sponsible to the Parliamentary Minister. 
During a great part of this time, though, 
happily, not of recent years, there was 
much room for jealousy, for difficulty, 
and for friction, and if this trying time 
has been successfully passed, it has been 
in a great measure because the Duke of 
Cambridge is a firm observer of consti- 
tutional propriety, a respecter of Parlia- 
mentary authority, and because he 
desires always to recognise and follow 
the general feeling of the country. I 
only now express publicly what I have 
often said privately, when I say that, if 
Providence had called the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to be sovereign ruler of some 
country, he would have exercised in an 
eminent degree all the qualities which 
we regard as necessary in the con- 
stitutional head of the State. I 
see it sometimes imputed to him, in 
articles on Army subjects, that he is an 
impediment in the way of all reform. 
Well, Sir, it is well known that, when, 
” quarter of a century ago, certain great 
changes were advocated, fundamentally 
altering our Army system, the Duke of 
Cambridge did not then view them with 
favour, because he did not anticipate a 
successful result from them. But when 
they were introduced with the approval 
of the opinion in the country and with 
the authority of Parliament, he frankly 
accepted them ; he has never been slow 
to acknowledge the benefits accomplished 
by them; and I can say that of late 
years he has never shown himself 
unwilling to adopt such changes as were 
proved likely to be of advantage to the 
Army. If I required to quote instances 
of this temperament I would refer to the 
fact that he now makes way in order 
that certain changes may be introduced 
which Ministers have recommended to 
her Majesty for the benefit of the service 
to which he belongs. If the time has 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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now come for the retirement of his Royal 
Highness, and if we are, some of us at 
least, looking forward to the introduction, 
on the occurrence of this event, of an 
altered, and, as we think, a more efficient 
machinery of administration, we can yet 
with perfect consistency look back with 
admiration and gratitude upon a long 
career, distinguished by such constant 
zeal and devotion, and marked by a 
marvellous development and improve- 
ment in that Army which it has been the 
Duke of Cambridge’s pride to command 
and whose interests it is his highest 
happiness toserve. [Cheers.] This event 
imposes upon Her Majesty’s Government, 
ard upon the Secretary of State for 
War in particular, a serious and difficult 
task. With common accord it is agreed 
that the present Commander-in-Chief 
cannot be succeeded by any officer with 
so large powers, and it is also agreed 
that the administration of the Army 
ought to be adapted to the latest ideas of 
efliciency. If we fail to make our 
method effective it will not be from lack 
of advice. One authority after another, 
one committee or commission after 
another, has pronounced the most con- 
fident judgment on the subject; but 
undoubtedly the most authoritative pro- 
nouncement has been that of the Royal 
Commission which sat in 1890 under the 
presidency of the present Duke of 
Devonshire. Now I have on more than 
one occasion within the last two or three 
years been interrogated as to my attitude 
towards this Hartington Report as it is 
ca ed, and | have always been careful 
to give an exceedingly cautious reply 
[4 laugh), and this for a twofold reason— 
firstly, because, while I cordially con- 
curred, as a member of the Commission, 
in the main lines of the report, I was a 
dissentient with respect to one or two of 
their somewhat prominent individual 
suggestions, which were not essential to 
those main lines; and, secondly, because 
any such academic recommendations are 
always to be held subject to such 
modifications on the part of those 
actually responsible for their application 
as may be suggested by active experience 
in the duties concerned. The Committee 
will not expect me on this occasion to 
enter upon the details of a scheme for the 
reorganisation of military administration 
which necessarily is not yet matured, but 
this I am prepared to say, that we accept 


Supply. 
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and shall proceed upon the main prin- | 
ciples of the Report of the Hartington | 
Commission. 
mission refers to certain defects of | 
principle, which appear to be inherent in | 
the War Office system, and they define | 
these to be, in the first place :— 


‘* An excessive centralisation of responsibility 
in the person of the Commander-in-Chief on 
whom the whole executive command, adminis- 
tration, and supply of the Army now devolve. 
He is, in fact, the only officer who has any 
direct responsibility to the Secretary of State.”’ 


That is the first defect. Then, second] y,— 


“the system cannot adequately provide for the 
consultative as distinguished from the exe- 
cutive and administrative duties of the War 
Department.” 


Now, what are the remedies proposed ? 
The Commissioners say that— 


‘the principles which should be kept in view 
in any changes which may be decided upon are: 
The recognition of the responsibility to Parlia- 
ment which rests on the Secretary of State; the 
recognition of the importance of the consulta- 
tive as distinct from the administrative and 
executive functions of the professional advisers 
of the Minister; and the establishment of direct 
responsibility to the Minister of officers charged 
with certain defined duties.’’ 


These principles we adopt and will act 
upon. [“ Hear, hear!”] We do not 
propose to create the new office of Chief 
of the Staff as described in the Report, 
believing such an office to be not only 
unnecessary, but undesirable. We main- 
tain the appointment of General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, but his functions 
will be greatly modified as compared 


with the duties now attributed to 
the Commander -in-Chief, and _his 
office will be subject to the ordi- 


nary rules affecting staff appointments, 
and will be tenable for the usual 
term of years, capable, of course, of ex- 
tension, as in the case of other appoint- 
ments. He will be the principal Mili- 
tary adviser of the Secretary of State, 
and he, with the other heads of the 
Military Departments, who will each be 
directly responsible to the Minister, will 
constitute a deliberative council, so that 
the Secretary of State when he gives his 
decisions will be guided and supported 
by the express opinions of all the experi- 
enced officers by whom he is surrounded. 
The other departments will be the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department, dealing 
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with discipline in the Army; the 
Quartermaster General’s Department, 


The Report of the Com-| dealing with supplies, &c.; the Depart- 


ment of Director of Artillery, or what- 
ever name may be given him, dealing 
with materials of war; the Inspector 
General of Fortifications, as he is now 
called, dealing with works and cognate 
subjects. These five general officers, 
each directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State, will constitute a delibera- 
tive council of the kind to which I have 
referred. That is a very rough indica- 
tion of the general idea; it, of course, 
requires careful elaboration in details. 
I firmly believe that when this new con- 
figuration is given to the heights of 
Military Administration, when a system 
is thus introduced less centralised and 
more elastic, great advantage to the 
Army will ensue. But I should not be 
honest if I did not depreciate the too 
sanguine view which I have seen ex- 
pressed, which hails the prospect of 
rapid changes in the Army, and of vast 
economies as the consequence of a re- 
distribution of duties among the officers 
of the Headquarters Staff. I trust that 
improved administration will follow, and 
this will have its due effect. But, after 
all, if it be the case, as I know it to be, 
that at this moment no patriotic man 
need think of the condition of our Mili- 
tary forces with misgiving; if we are 
able to discern in them a constant ten- 
dency to development in power and 
efficiency, if the country be year after 
year getting—as the phrase goes—more 
value for its money, the main factor 
towards this result is not the co-opera- 
tion, however able, of half-a-dozen dis- 
tinguished soldiers at headquarters, All 
that can be done by them is to secure 
full justice, freedom, and play to that 
moving force which will not fail us— 
namely, the patient and intelligent de- 
votion to duty of all ranks within the 
Army itself. [Cheers.] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): In the interesting speech just made 
the Secretary for War has hinted at 
changes to be made in the War Office 
which no doubt must in the future in- 
vite discussion, and even anxious dis- 
cussion, in this House, and of which we 
doubtless shall hear much more before 
the Session is over. But the right hon. 
Gentleman has given us the ideas of the 
Government on these prospective changes 
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inaform obviously general and vague, and 
until we know in more detail what pre- 
cisely it is the Government proposeI think 
I should be going beyond my functions 
if I attempted any criticism or discussion 
on these proposals. But the minds of 
the Committee will, I think, turn not so 
much to the future as to the past at the 
present stage of Debate. We must all feel, 
as the Secretary for War feels, that the 
severance of the long connection of the 
Commander-in-Chief with the Army is an 
event which moves us and must move 
the country, and which for the moment 
must exclude from our consideration this 
particular question, which cannot for 
very long be deferred. The Commander- 
in-Chief has served his Queen and 
country in his present capacity for nearly 
40 years, and during those 40 years he 
has had the privilege conceded to all 
public men in this country of being 
tolerably freely criticised from time to 
time. But even those who have indulged 
in criticism will admit that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has throughout that 
long period been a bright example of 
single-minded devotion to the service of 
the country in the duties entrusted to 
him. It has never been my good 
fortune to serve in an office which 
brought me into direct official relations 
with the Commander-in-Chief, but it is 
not necessary to have had that privilege 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
enjoyed to be assured that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has shown a power of 
continuous and strenuous work which 
few can imitate, and of which, perhaps, 
we can hardly find such another example 
in the public service. [‘ Hear, hear! 7 
As the result of that continuous an 

strenuous exertion the Commander-in- 
Chief has, by universal consent, a know- 
ledge of the details of Army work, in 
which he probably had no rival. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”] He has always been able, in 
spite of the great, of the revolutionary, 
changes which have taken place during 
his term of Office, to keep abreast, and 
to do more than keep abreast, of each 
new condition of Army affairs as it has 
arisen. He has, as the deserved result 
of his public service, earned the gratitude 
and affection of the whole Army of 
which he has been the head. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] It would ill become me, in the 
presence of the Gentlemen who have a 
far more minute knowledge of Army 
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affairs than I can pretend to have, to go 
through, in any detail, the special ser- 
vices which the Commander-in-Chief has 
rendered to the Army and to the coun- 
try. But I think it would not be out 
of place to mention two, both of which 
I think—one, at all events— were 
touched upon by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The first of these to which the 
Secretary of State did not make special 
illusion, was the anxious care which the 
Commander-in-Chief has always had of 
the wants and needs of the private 
soldier, and the minute knowledge which 
he has had of the condition of life in 
which the private soldier lives. It is in 
no small degree, I believe, owing to his 
continuous exertions that the life of a 
private soldier has undergone so great a 
change for the better in the last genera- 
tion. The other point of view is one not 
purely military, but it is not on that 
account less important, or less deserving 
of the recognition and gratitude of this 
House. This point has been dealt with 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Every- 
body who has any knowledge of the sub- 
ject must feel that no man has more 
clearly realised than the Commander-in- 
Chief the spirit which ought to animate 
the head of the Army in a free and con- 
stitutionally governed country. It has 
not always been a lesson easily learned 
by members of the military profession. 
It has been learned completely and 
practised without stay or hindrance 
through his whole career by His Royal 
Highness the present _Commander-in- 
Chief ; and we who are members of the 
Legislature, we who have had in some 
respects, perhaps, to come into collision 
from time to time in the last 30 years 
with some cherished military traditions, 
owe a double debt of gratitude to the 
patriotic soldier who has been at the 
head of the Army, and who’ has used 
the great power which his position has 
given him to make the reforms and 
alterations required by this House ac- 
ceptable and palatable to those who 
served under him. [Cheers.] We shall, 
I hope and believe, always find men 
fitted for the service of their country in the 
high position of Commander-in-Chief, but 
weshall never find any man who willinspire 
greater affection in the Army which he 
commands or who will be animated by a 
higher sense of his public duty to the 
Queen and to Parliament. [Cheers.] 
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Sim HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, ; 
Lewes) said that, as one of the old| 
soldiers sitting in the House, he desired | 
to thank the Secretary of State for the 
kind words he had used towards the} 
Commander-in-Chief. He himself entered | 
the Army 43 years ago, and having | 
served continuously for that period, first 
in active service and later in the 
auxiliary forces, he could bear testimony 
that the announcement which had just 
been made would be deeply felt by all 
ranks of her Majesty’s forces. The 
British soldier had for many years looked 
up to his Royal Highness as one of the 
best friends of the Army, and many of 
the better changes which had taken 
place during the past few years had been 
mainly attributable to the Commander- 
in-Chief. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that during the Crimean War his 
Royal Highness led the first division, 
which was then, to a certain extent, the 
pick of the Army, and went through all 
the important engagements connected 
with the siege of Sebastopol, showing 
that though he was a Prince of the Royal 
blood he was not above taking the posi- 
tion offered to him and doing his duty 
honourably and nobly as the general 
commanding a division of that force. 
[ Hear, hear. | 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the Leader of the 
Opposition, following the Secretary of 
State, had expressed in admirable 
language the feeling of the House with 
regard to the long service, detailed 
knowledge of army administration, and 
great popularity among the soldiers of 
his Royal Highness. With regard to 
the future, he wished, as one who had 
criticised the War Office on a good many 
former occasions, to express some satis- 
faction with the statement of the Secre- 
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tary of State. A great deal would 
depend on the way in which the 


changes were worked out, but gene- 
rally speaking, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s main words continued to be the 
expression of the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, they ought to be satisfactory. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the future Commander-in-Chief, 
although possessed of lesser powers than | 
the present Commander-in-Chief, would, | 
nevertheless, be the principal military | 
adviser of the Secretary of State for! 
War ; and though he suggested that there | 
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would be a board of five, yet the quali- 
fications with regard to the services of 
the other officers were so marked, that, 
if the carefully-chosen words of the right 
hon. Gentleman were adhered to, the 
scheme would give general satisfaction to 
the House and thecountry. Anythinglike 
the creation of a new board with equal 
powers, where decisions would be arrived 
at by counting heads, would, of course, 
never give satisfaction ; but, if the right 
hon. Gentleman adhered to the main 
lines of his statement, the country would 
have a scheme which would bring it 
more into line with the scientific require- 
ments of the present day than any which 
it had hitherto possessed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, he had not referred to anything in 
the nature of an Executive Board. What 
he wished to see introduced was a con- 
sultative Council comprising these five 
officers. The Commander-in-Chief would 
be the president, but he would also have 
definite functions of his own apart from 
the other ofiicers. Each member of this 
Council would have an opportunity of 
expressing his opinions, especially on 
topics which required decision and which 
affected more than one of the Depart- 
ments. From his experience he was 
satisfied that that would be a most useful 
arrangement ; but he did not contemplate 
anything in the nature of an Executive 
Board. 

Cotoner. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) asked whether these great and 
unexpected changes were to be carried 
out at once, without further reference to 
the House of Commons. He had always 
thought that the great changes made by 
the late Mr. Stanhope were carried out 
on thoroughly unconstitutional prin- 
ciples. It seemed that that precedent 
was about to be followed, and that the 


House of Commons would have no 
opportunity of discussing the proposed 


changes. Perhaps they could hardly 
press the right hon. Gentleman to tell 
them who the new head of the Army was 
to be. But the House of Commons had 
a right to assume the responsibility in 
the matter, and it was not too much to 


‘ask that it should have ample oppor- 


tunity of discussing the violent changes 
that were to be made. As one who had 


served under the Duke of Cambridge, he 
desired to say that it was impossible to 
overrate the services which his Royal 
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Highness had rendered, more particularly 
to the private soldier, during the long 
time he had been at the War Office. 
[ Hear, hear!”] It was, he thought, 
peculiar that, although the changes pro- 
posed were recommended by the Harting- 
ton and Stephen Commissions, no attempt 
hadhitherto been made to carry them out. 
It was only at a moment when the 
country viewed the position of the Gov- 
ernment as being critical that this change 
was brought forward. He did not think 
it was quite fair to Parliament that such a 
change should suddenly be sprung on the 
House of Commons without a word of 
warning and without an opportunity 
being afforded to collect evidence and 
facts which could be presented to the 
consideration of the House. The country 
would, no doubt, think that this was a 
species of deathbed repentance—an effort 
to rake up a very small amount of 
popularity in the country. 
“Oh, oh!”] 

CoLtoneL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
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of consulting the feelings and the interests 
of those without whom their best arranged 
scheme was not worth the paper upon 
which it was written. [Cheers.| It was 
essential that respect should be paid to 
the traditions of the Army, and unless 
the new managing body observed this 
rule it would never be able to put an 
efficient Army into the field. Those 
were some of the dangers which he 
thought lurked behind the too great 
amatuer interference of Members of 
Parliament as Members of Parliament 
in military questions. As to his Royal 
Highness himself, he earnestly hoped 
that, whoever his successor was, he might 
at the end of his term of - office find that 
|he had deserved half as well of his 
country and of his brother soldiers as 
'the Duke of Cambridge. [Cheers.] 

| Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, that, in the circumstances, 
he would not criticise the Commander- 
|in Chief. He did not profess to be 
'a military expert, although he thought 
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shire, Newport) said, he would not speak | that in their own opinion all hon. 
lightly of the value of the criticism made|Members were pretty good generals. 
by the House of Commons on military |{Zaughter.| He thanked the right hon. 
subjects, though he did not attach the | Gentleman for the announcement he had 
same value to that criticism on matters made, and the Government for yielding 
of military detail as appeared to be!to what he believed was the general 





attached to it by some military Members ; 
and he recognised the right of the House 
of Commons tc have such a change as 
this submitted to its full consideration 
before it was finally made. He hoped, 
therefore, that an ample opportunity 
would be afforded to understand this 
change thoroughly before it was finally 
adopted in the arrangements for the 
Army. Asa soldier of some standing 
and experience, he trusted that the House 
of Commons, in any criticism it might 
pass on the change, as well as on matters 
generally, would never forget that there 
must also be other essential qualifications 
in such an arrangement as this. Who- 
ever the person might be who was called 
to such a position in the administration 
of the Army, he must satisfy not only 
the needs and the requirements of the 
House of Commons, but also those of the 
working combatant Army besides. It 
seemed to him that from time to time 
they lost sight of the necessities and the 
interests of the fighting soldier, and that 
they were inclined to be too bureaucratic, 
and occasionally to forget that there was 
a necessity behind calling for the necessity 
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demand of all parties in the country, 
| without regard to politics. It had long 
| been felt that great reforms were neces- 
| sary in the management of our Army. 
He agreed with the last speaker that 
whoever was appointed to the post 
must have the confidence of the sol- 
diers and officers of the Army as well 
as of the House of Commons. But be- 
fore any final decision was arrived at 
he, like other hon. Members, would 
like to hear more about the arrange- 

ent. He believed that His Royal 
Highness, though called Commander-in- 
Chief, was never really Commander-in- 
Chief. He was described as “ Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief ;” but he 
was also told that it had been the 
custom for some years in the case of 
war for the Government to appoint a 
Commander-in-Chief in the field, who 
was responsible directly to the Secre- 
‘tary of State for War, and who had 
inothing to do with the so-called Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Was it the intention 
of the Government to continue that 
state of things! He thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had _ practically 
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followed the report of the Hartington 
Commission recommendations, and that 
he was going to carry them out except 
in one instance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, he was not so foolish as to attempt 
to carry out all the recommendations. 
He said that there were recommendations 
which must be considered when the 
time came to apply them in the light 
of the experience of those who had to 
deal with the duties concerned. All he 
said was that the Government followed 
the general principles and general lines 
of that Report. 

*Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON under- 
stood, at all events, that one of the 
_recommendations was not to be carried 
out—namely, the recommendation with 
regard to the Chief of the Staff. Was it 
the intention of the Government to 
make the appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief an ornamental one—to give it 
to a person who had little experience in 
war ; or was it to be given to someone who 
had done real work in and for the 
Army? As the announcement of the 
Secretary of State for War had _ prac- 
| tically carried out the object he had in 
putting down a Notice to reduce his 
right hon. Friend’s salary, he (Mr. 
Morton) should not, of course, move the 
Motion standing in his name. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, he wished to 
address himself to the Vote now before 
the Committee, and to call attention to 
a question as to which, up to the pre- 
sent, the House of Commons had not 
obtained much satisfaction from the 
Secretary of State for War. It was 
the state of unpreparedness in respect 
of our small-arm ammunition. As far 
as he was concerned, they had been 
anxious that the Secretary of State 
should make himself responsible to the 
House of Commons, and should assure 
it that, while Parliament voted 
great sums of money for the public 


service, those sums were being ad- 
ministered in such a way as to 


give the country an efficient army. 
His excuse for bringing the matter for- 
ward was that it was a subject of grave 
anxiety to the lateGovernment. It was 
brought before Mr. Stanhope, the late 
Secretary for War, repeatedly and 
strongly, by his military advisers, and it 
was one with which the late Government 
did their utmost to grapple. He was in 
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this dilemma and difficulty—that, not- 
withstanding the importance of the sub- 
ject, the figures with regard to our 
reserves of stores had been regarded as 
private and confidential, and, for the 
best of reasons, that it was not considered 
consistent with public policy to make a 
public disclosure with regard to our 
reserves of supplies. He would not 
deviate from that position, but it placed 
him at a disadvantage in discussing the 
subject, and, if he could show a disparity 
between the number of rounds we 
possessed and the number of rifles we 
might have to place in the field, he should 
not have to ask that side of the House 
alone forsupport. He would base his case, 
as far as he could, upon the Army Esti- 
mates. In 1891 we were going through 
two processes that were always danger- 
ous in Army matters—we were changing 
our rifles and adopting a different size of 
ammunition, and we were also changing 
our powder from black powder to cordite. 
In this condition of things the trading 
firms who were for the first time engaged 
in making up the new ammunition found 
it impossible to keep up the supplies, 
and the only place at which the Govern- 
ment could manufacture cordite was 
Waltham Abbey, where it was also 
being made for the first time. Tn 1890 
and 1891 the supply received from 
trading firms fell short very largely of 
their expectations. 

THE CHAIRMAN said, that any 
question relating to the manufacture of 
cordite ought to be discussed on Vote 9, 
that for warlike stores. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, on the ques- 
tion of Order, wished to point out that it 
was not possible for a private Member to 
move an increase of Vote. This was a 
question of general policy, and his hon. 
Friend was of opinion that the authori- 
ties of the War Office had not done their 
duty in a very important matter of 
military equipment. He therefore pro- 
posed to raise the vote on the salary of 
the Secretary for War. 
cumstances he submitted it was hardly 
possible for his hon. Friend to do justice 
to his case upon any other item. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he quite saw 
the point, and if the Committee wished 
it, a general discussion could take place. 
Any question of general maladministra- 
tion would, of course, be rightly brought 
forward on this vote. All he wished to 
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say was that if the hon. Member was 
going into details as to the stores of 
ammunition, such details would be more 
in order on the vote for warlike stores. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said, he could not 
move the reduction of the vote for war- 
like stores, and he did not wish to do so. 


, This was a question of general military 


A 





policy, and he could bring it forward 
only by moving the reduction of the 
salary of the Secretary of State, which 
he proposed to do. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said the question could 
perhaps be raised on the salary of the 
Director of Artillery, by reason of the 
responsibility of his position. 

*Mr. BRODRICK, continuing, said, 
that the Secretary for War had taken 
upon himself some responsibility for the 
general policy involved, not only with 
reference to the future, but also with 
regard to the past year, and it was 
on his salary alone that it could be 
properly raised. The difficulties of 
supply began in 1891, and the repre- 
sentations then made to the Secretary of 
State led to great efforts being made to 
increase the supply. The result was that 
the supply of ammunition at our own 
factories was raised to nearly treble the 
amount they were intended to produce, 
in order to meet the expected deficiency 
from the trade. It was intended that 
the supply should be increased until 
a reserve was provided, and he re- 
gretted that so little could then be 
done to make up the deficiency. In 
1891-2, although the Government gave 
orders to manufacturers, and although 
they took steps to increase their own 
production, and for that purpose pro- 
vided £375,000 in the Estimates for 
small-arms ammunition, the appropria- 
tion accounts showed that only £323,000 
was expended. In other words, in spite 
of all their efforts, there was a deficiency 
of ten million rounds of ammunition. 
Thus 1892-3 was started with a defi- 
ciency above that of previous years, 
with new rifles actually served out to 
the troops of the Line and the Brigade 
of Guards. In 1892-3 the Govern- 
ment provided by the Estimates 
£363,000 as the largest amount they 
were likely to spend, and the appropria- 
tion accounts showed that they spent 
£372,000. In 1893-4 the present Gov- 
ernment placed on the Estimates 
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£370,000 as being the least sum which, 
in the interest of the public service, it 
was thought right to spend; and the 
appropriation accounts issued last 
October showed that £270,000 had been 
expended, leaving a surplus of £100,000, 
or nearly 30 per cent. of the amount of the 
estimate. That difference represented a 
deficiency of 20 million rounds of ammu- 
nition which the Government had failed 
to get. In 1894-5 the amount put on 
the Estimates was £352,000. On July 
15 last year the Secretary for War said 
that he could not, with due regard to 
the interests of the public service, give 
any figures with regard to the reserve 
store of ammunition, but he added that 
he did not profess to regard it as satis- 
factory. That was a deliberate confession 
made by the right hon. Gentleman with 
figures before him that he could not make 
public. The deficiency was, net doubt, 
due to the fact that supplies could not 
be obtained from the trade, but in the 
Estimates of this year the right hon. 
Gentleman provided merely for annual 
maintenance, without making any pro- 
vision for increasing the reserve, 
or making up the £100,000 which he 
had failed to secure the preceding year. 
What was our position with regard to 
rifles? The former Secretary for War 
stated to the House early in 1892 that 
we had 300,000 magazine rifles. Now, 
probably, we had 500,000, but the 
number supplied with ammunition was 
practically not larger than it was three 
years ago. When the matter was 
brought before the present Secretary for 
War in March last, he said :— 

“ As to small arm ammunition the War Office, 
according to its competent advisers, stood well 
in this respect. There had been developed in 
this country wonderful facilities for the supply 
of small arm ammunition, and it was unneces- 
sary to keep an exaggerated reserve, and the 
War Office was advised that it had a sufficient 
supply for its purpose.” 


He (Mr. Brodrick) did not wish to 
cast any doubt on the genuine nature 
of this advice, but he could only say 
the advice of the ‘“ competent advisers ” 
of the War Office was absolutely at 
variance with what was given to the 
former Secretary for War in 1891. 
Without going into figures he could not 
show what was advised then and now, 
but trying the minute by the standard 
of public documents put forward for the 
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guidance of the Army, what was. the 
position with regard to the number of 
troops to be supplied? They had only 
to look at the Army List. We had at 
home :—Infantry of the line and foot 


guards, 60,000 men; Army Reserve 
infantry, 60,C00; Militia infantry, 
80,000; Volunteer infantry, 160,000 ; 


total 360,000—men absolutely serving 
with the colours with rifles in their 
hands; and abroad we had infantry of 
the line 21,000 men. Many opinions 
had been expressed as to the provision 
that should be made for each rifle in the 
hands of the troops. He would cite two 
as conclusive. Lord Wolseley said :— 


“ As a general rule, subject to such modifica- 
tion as the nature of the service may require, 
the proportion of small arm ammunition is cal- | 
culated at 480 rounds per man. In my opinion 
there should, in action, be 200 rounds per infan- 
try soldier either on his person or close to him.’’ 


Had we 200 rounds for each of our 
360,000 infantry soldiers, or 480 rounds 
regarded as requisite by Lord Wolseley ? 
[Cheers.| Let the Secretary for War 
try the matter, not by the opinions of 
the military advisers of the War Office 
stated over his table, but by the equip- 
ment regulations laid down for the! 
guidance of the Army. He had con-| 
sulted these, and he found they pre-| 


scribed 400 rounds per man. Were there | 


even 200 per rounds man? To supply | 
360,000 men with 400 rounds each, | 
150,000,000 rounds would be required, | 
and that was a minimum, as it provided 
only for equipment and not for reserve. 
If there was a sudden outbreak of war, 





horses, transport, and even clothing 
could be got at a pinch, but the 


one thing that could not be got in 
a hurry was warlike stores; and he 
regretted that the Secretary for War, | 
with his great knowledge of what could 
be done, should have used the faulty and 
delusive argument he used on March 15. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean by saying that in recent years 
there had been extraordinary facilities 
for the supply of small arm ammunition. 
Forty or 50 million rounds was the esti- 
mated consumption for the present year, 
therefore the manufacture of about 
1,000,000 rounds per week was neces- 
sary. He asked any manufacturer in 
the House whether, if twice the amount 
of ammunition now used were required, 
it would not take five or six weeks to 
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begin to deliver it, even with night 
shifts and extra workmen and machin- 
ery? Six weeks in these days of modern 
warfare might represent a whole cam- 
paign. The Austrian Campaign of 1866 
was terminated within six weeks by the 
battle of Koniggratz ; and the Franco- 
German War of 1870 was decided by the 
battle of Sedan in about the same time. 
Six or eight weeks would be required 
to get a supply of 2,000,000 rounds per 
week, or, with a sufficient supply of 
cordite, 3,000,000 rounds might be 
delivered. But the other day a contract 
for cordite was given to a firm which had 
not yet erected even the buildings in 
which to make it. If there was now a 
sudden outbreak of war we should have 
to find enough cordite to put into the 
cartridges, and also the facilities for 
manufacturing the great increase neces- 
sary. This was a serious state of things. 
To have practically no reserve of small 
arm ammunition was the height of 
impolicy. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had 
said in one of his writings that the 
British Army was an Army to which 
peace was a necessity. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE said, this 
was a quotation. 

*Mr. BRODRICK differed from the 
opinion expressed inthe quotation. But, 
seeing how leisurely the supply of ammu- 
nition was, it might be supposed to be an 
Army to which peace was a certainty. 
His own opinion was worth nothing 
against that of the Secretary for War in 
his official position, for he knew the con- 
fidence which he commanded in the 
House. But he asked him to try this 
matter by the equipment regulations he 
had sanctioned ; by the opinion of mili- 
tary advisers advanced in the most 
serious manner to his predecessor ; by 
his own words last year, which were, 
after all, the deliberate judgment of a 
responsible Minister; and by the ex- 
perience of foreign nations, who had 
never allowed themselves to be placed in 
the position in which we found ourselves. 
(Hear, hear !”] He knew no task which 
could be more ungracious or ungratefnl 
to himself than showing up our national 
deficiencies. He had not brought the 
subject forward without exhausting 
every influence he could in public and 
private to lay before the War Office what 
he believed to be the dangerous position 
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in which we stood, He would not have 
brought it forward if he had not believed 
we were drifting into a position of 
grave national danger. We were spend- 
ing so much money on other national 
objects, that a little timely exertion 
would enable us to put ourselves in a 
position of security. Believing the 
policy we had been following was mis- 
taken, he felt it necessary to test the 
opinion of the Committee by moving to 
reduce the salary of the Secretary for 
War on item A by £100. [Cheers. | 
*TneE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) said the hon, Gentleman 
had spoken of his distaste for the task 
he had performed. With his long ex- 
perience the hon. Gentleman would admit 
that it was extremely difficult to follow 
him without disclosing figures which 
were confidential. He could only repeat 
the assurance given by the Secretary for 
War that in estimating the quantities of 
small-arm ammunition the War Office 
had been advised by the Director of 
Artillery, whose conclusion had been 
accepted and confirmed by the Adjutant- 
General, and the War Office was in a 
position to say in regard to the necessities 
of the year and the reserves at home 
and abroad, that they were satisfactory. 
It was perfectly true that the amount 
asked for this year for cordite was much 
less than last year, but that was due to 
the fact that, owing to improvements 
in the method of manufacture and to 
other causes, the cost of its manufacture 
had diminished the cost of cordite to an 
astonishing degree. 
*Mr. BRODRICK 
cost of the powder was. 
*Mr. WOODALL said, he could not 
answer that question at that moment. 
The supply of the cordite had been 
seriously interrupted last year owing to 
the unfortunate accident that had hap- 
pened at Waltham, which had delayed 
the manufacture for a considerable time. 
He, however, was glad to say the fac- 
tory at Waltham had been reconstructed, 
and that a considerable amount of the 
explosive was being turned out there. By 
improvements in the system of manu- 
facture they were now able to turn out 
1,000 tons of cordite in the same 
time that they formerly made only 400 
tons. It had been determined to erect 
a duplicate nitro-glycerine factory, which 
Mr. Brodrick. 


asked what the 
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would enable the manufacture to go on, 
even in the case of untoward accidents 
occurring. By employing additional 
hands in cases of emergency the Depart- 
ment was of opinion that they could in 
a few days so enormously increase the 
output as to enable them to meet any 
conceivable demand. He was also glad 
to say that at last the Government had 
obtained the assistance of the trade in 
the manufacture of cordite. They had 
given out contracts to two manufacturers, 
who had each undertaken to supply five 
millions of small-arms ammunition, and 
200 tons of cprdite within the current 
year. In these circumstances he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman opposite that 
there was no danger of our falling short 
in our supply of our small-arms ammu- 
nition. [*‘ Hear, hear ! ” 

CotonEL LOCKWOOD said, that his 
hon. Friend near him brought a very 
heavy indictment against the Govern- 
ment in respect of this new powder. 
He could hardly believe that the country 
would view with satisfaction the expla- 
nation which had just been given to 
the Committee by the hon Gentleman 
the Financial Secretary to the War De- 
,partment. He did not understand the 
hon. Gentleman to say that we had an 
adequate reserve of this cordite ammu- 
nition, because, according to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, we had abso- 
lutely no reserve of it. [‘‘ Hear, hear.” 
The hon. Gentleman had been compellec 
to take refuge in general and vague 
language. The hon. Gentleman asked 
the Committee to be content with his 
assurance that the military advisers of 
the War Department were of opinion 
that our reserve of cordite powder was 
sufficient for our requirements. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, informed them 
that the Government were going to ob- 
tain the powder from private manufac- 
turers at a cheaper rate than they had 
been able to produce it themselves, and 
this admission alone was sufficient to 
show that the Government were doubt- 
ful as to the keeping properties of cordite 
and were afraid of keeping too large a 
store of it in reserve for fear that it 
should deteriorate. An ample reserve 
of ammunition was absolutely neces- 
sary in these days, when no _ nation 
waited whilst their antagonists got 
ready for war. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In 
order to be sufficiently prepared for 
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emergencies we. ought to have a reserve | 
of at least 500 rounds per man. Seeing | 
that the private firms referred to by the’ 
hon, Gentleman had only just begun the 
manufacture of this new powder, we could 
not expect any very large output of it 
from them. He trusted that before this 
debate was finished they would have 
some statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that he thought that the hon. and 
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until they had some standard fixed, and 
some guarantee that that standard should 
be rigidly adhered to. His right hon. 
Friend had spoken about Party recrimi- 


Supply. 


‘nations, but he thought one Party was 


no better than the other in regard to 


' this. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
That is my point. 
Mr. HANBURY said, he desired to 
go beyond Party reciminations. The 
evidence given before the Stephen Com- 


gallant Gentleman who had last spoken mission was that Party Leaders for their 
had been somewhat unfair to the Depart-| pwn purposes did in times of stress, when 
ment over which he had the honour to| they wanted to economise, cut down the 
preside in reference to this subject. Did | supply of stores very much. Lord 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite | Wolseley had said most distinctly that 
wish him to give them figures in relation ‘this country, within his own knowledge, 
to this question which had never been ‘had often been placed in considerable 
given before, and which, he thought danger because the supply of stores had 
upon the whole, it was most undesirable | een cut down. There was practically 
to give to the world? He would not | nothing else that could be cut down on 
refer to what had been done in relation | these Army Estimates. They ought to 
to this question by his predecessors in have a much better guarantee that the 
office, because he did not think that the country had an adequate supply of war- 
public service would be benefited by re-| like stores in hand. The recommenda- 
criminations between the two sides of! tion of the Committee had been that 
the House, and because he objected to} there should be an independent authority 
tu quoque arguments. All that he could | to see that the standard which should be 
say was that he was advised by his | fixed was kept. He did not say that 
responsible advisers, as the right hon. | the standard need necessarily be made 
Gentleman had been a few years ago, and | public, though he believed much of the 


that he acted upon that advice. He had! 
shown the figures which he held in his | 
hand to the Adjutant-General yesterday, 


talk of the danger of making it public 
was all nonsense. He ventured to say 
that in foreign war offices it was known 
what our stores were. 





who had assured him that in the matter | When by going 
of reserve small-arm ammunition we occu | to the Appropriation Accounts they wits 
pied a perfectly sound position. Itmust) able no doubt a year late, to get the 
be remembered that only a small propor- money value of these stores, what could 
tion of our total production of cordite was |} the objection to stating what the 
required for our small-arm ammunition. | actual amount was. What were the 
With regard to the supply of cordite, he | reasons given them for the depletion of 
stated that the proportion used was only | the stores this vear ? 


50 tons for small arms out of 1,000 tons! , = are 
required for the general service of the *Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN NERMAN 
Army. It had usually been the case, | said, there was no truth in that allega- 


certainly according to his experience, | “0” 
that when the responsible Minister stated Mr. HANBURY said, that on the 
on the authority of his responsible| contrary, the Government were reducing 
military advisers that the supply of| the Vote for this year, and were making 
ammunition was sufficient, the statement | no estimate for reserves. The reason that 
was accepted. the Financial Secretary had given for 
Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) | the smaller Vote this year was a totally 
said, he had no doubt there was not a different one from that given in the 
single button missing in the British| Estimates themselves. It was that we 
Army ; that was also the official state- were producing cordite so much more 
ment which was made before the French cheaply; to his mind that was a very 
war. He believed the country would) suspicious statement. They had no 
never have a sufficient supply of stores statement yet from the Front Bench 
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that even their own equipment regula- 
tions had been carried out. The reason 
in the Estimates was partly that they 
had accumulated a stock of rifles, and 
also that they were not manufacturing 
rifles so rapidly. There was not a round 
of cordite ammunition amongst the 
militia, the yeomanry, or the volunteers. 
He was afraid there was another reason 
—the difficulty of supply. For cordite 
there were only two sources of supply, 
Waltham Factory, and Kynoch Factory 
in Ireland. In Waltham Factory there 
had been explosion after explosion 
during the last two years, and an ex- 
plosion might occur which would make 
it impossible to manufacture cordite there 
for four or even six months ; buildings 
were being put up in the same dangerous 
condition as they were before the last 

-explosion. He hardly thought that 
Ireland was the very best place that 
could be chosen for the manufacture of 

~cordite. 

COLONEL 
Why? 

Mr. HANBURY said, there were 
such persons in Ireland as Fenians, and 
he thought Ireland a most unfortunate 
place to have chosen for a special manu- 
facture of this kind. There was no 
security whatever for an adequate 
supply of cordite to our Army, especially 
as the whole supply of cordite to our 

Indian troops fell upon this country. 
In the old days means of supply were 
open to us, even from our enemies, that 
were now no longer available, and there- 
fore we had to face this difficulty—that 
not only had we fewer sources of regular 
supply, but we were deprived of sources 
on which, to some extent, we could 
formerly rely. His hon. Friend had 
made out a good case, and yet had not 
received any answer from the Govern- 
ment. The War Office had their equip- 
ment regulations, and those regulations 


NOLAN (Galway, N.): 


provided that there should be a certain | 


amount of reserve ammunition in hand. 
Could the Government assure the Com- 
mittee that those regulations were 
carried out ? 

CotoneL NOLAN said, the hon Mem- 


ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) had intro- | 


duced a new and very irritating feature 
into the Debate. Upwardsof £20,000,000 
were spent in England every year for 
the manufacture and purchase of war- 
like stores and armaments, but very 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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little indeed in Ireland. As to the manu- 
facture of cordite ammunition in Ireland, 
it might have been begun there, but to 
a very insignificant extent, and yet the 
hon. Member for Preston would urge 
the Government to stamp out its manu- 
facture altogether in Ireland. If they 
were going to shut out the manufacture 
of warlike stores entirely from Ireland, 
why on earth should she pay anything 
towards them ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, what he 
stated was that the only source of 
private supply was in Ireland, and that 
there should be other sources elsewhere. 

CoLtonEL NOLAN, continuing, said, 
that on the main question he wished to 
state that although he was an Irishman 
he desired to see a proper supply of 
ammunition in reserve in the United 
Kingdom. The prevailing anxiety in 
this matter was owing, to a great extent, 
to the fact that ordinary Members of 
Parliament, and the public through them, 
could get little or no information from 
the authorities. The Financial Secre- 
tary of the late Government said two or 
three years ago that the ammunition was 
expended as fast as it was manufactured, 
and that there was a comparatively small 
supply. He said also, and the Secretary 
of State for War agreed with him, that 
hitherto they had relied upon the State 
supply which could not overtake the 
demand, but that they hoped in future 
the trade would assist in the supply. 
The War Office now went on another 
tack. They took up the position that it 
was not for the interests of the State 
that full information on those matters of 
ammunition should be published. That 
was a matter of opinion, but if the 
Secretary for War could only state that 





there was enough ammunition in the 
country, it would be to some extent 
satisfactory. It was the secrecy observed 
by the Department, and the knowledge 
of certain facts by the public, that created 
uneasiness. There was no harm in hav- 
ing plenty of ammunition, and the 
Department ought to set about its manu- 
facture as hard as possible. The Adju- 
tant General would incur very serious 
responsibility if, in case of emergency, it 
were found that the country was short of 
ammunition, and he urged that the 
letter or Report of the Adjutant General 
| ought to be read out to the Committee 
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stating that there was sufficient ammuni-| hon. Friend could not tell whether the 
tion to meet any contingencies of the | Government had or had not, made up 





country. The question of  cordite| 
ammunition was a very difficult and | 
intricate one. The cordite powder 
|we manufactured was different from that 
/ manufactured by other countries, and it 
(was different from every other powder. 


He very much doubted whether we had | 


a good supply. The powder was sus- 


pected of not having good keeping quali- | 
ties, and perhaps that might be one of | 


the reasons why a large reserve of it was 
~not maintained. It was suspected of 
other bad qualities, among which were 
change of velocity and, what was very 


serious, injury to the rifle after a certain | 


number of rounds. However, 
case, it was a very serious thing for any | 
nation to be short of small arm ammuni- | 
tion, and he was sure the country gener- 


ally would not rest satisfied until some | 
definite and reassuring information had | 
been given to it by the responsible | 


authorities as to the supply of ammuni- 
tion in reserve. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
said, there was not a single Member of 
the Committee who would not gladly 
accept the assurances of the Minister for 
War if he felt he could do so. 
had been given in the Debate which 
rendered it impossible for any man to 
accept those assurances and to go home 
without misgiving in his mind. Two of 
those facts had been adduced by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Guildford, and the 


third was adduced by the Financial Sec- | 


retary to the War Office, and that third 
fact supplied the only missing link to 
the chain of arguments brought forward 
by his hon. Friend—arguments which 
were absolutely convincing in spite of 
the assurances of the Minister for War. 
His hon. Friend directed attention to 
the fact, that, during the first year the 
Government held Office, they spent on 
small arm ammunition 


view of the enormous deficiency in the 
reserve of ammunition. The second fact 
was, that in the second year of their 


Office Her Majesty’s Ministers admitted | 
that they were not satisfied with that 


reserve, and the Minister for War de- 


clared only in July last that he would | 


not be satisfied with the supply of small 
arm ammunition at that time. But his | 


in any! 


But facts | 


£100,000 less | 
than they felt it their duty to ask for, in| 


any lee way during last year. All they 
‘had to go upon was the sum in the 
| Estimates for which the Government 
|asked, and the Members did not know 
_ whether that money had been expended 
or not. But the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office told them that owing 
to the explosion at Waltham last year 
| the Government had again failed in the 
second year of office in expending the 
|money on this ammunition which they 
|thought it was their duty to ask for. 
Serene they had it that when the 
| Government came into office they found 
that there was not an adequate reserve 
of small arm ammunition; that in the 
first year of office they failed to spend 
| £100,000 to remedy the deficiency ; and 
that in the second year they were again 
prevented from remedying the deficiency 
owing to the explosion at Waltham 
Abbey, and were dissatisfied with the 
then existing state of things. But the 
| Minister for War now came down to the 
| House and told them that the Govern- 
ment were perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said he understood that the 
Financial Secretary spoke on the au- 
thority of the Adjutant-General. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said the Adjutant- 
General was not responsible to that 
House but the Minister for War was. 
If they were overwhelmed by some 
national disaster, and it was due to any 
extent to neglect in the supply of 


/ammunition, the Adjutant - General 
might not be shot, but the Minister 


for War would be held responsible 
\for betraying the country, and every 


Member of the Committee who, if 
jhe entertained misgivings on _ the 
matter, did not endeavour to bring 


‘the Minister to a sense of responsibility 
| would also be responsible to the country 
for not having done his duty The Com- 
mittee could not treat this matter in a 
leisurely and dilettanti spirit. If for two 
years running Her Majesty’s Government 
|had failed to make good an admitted 
deficiency in the reserve of small arm 
ammunition, the Committee must know 
how and by what miracle the Govern- 
ment had made up the deficiency during 
'the few months of the present year. 
What facts had the Government brought 
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forward to induce the Committee to, year than it was now. It was the practice 
believe that this miracle had been ac-| of certain Army newspapers to sneer at 
complished? The Secretary for War| everything connected with the adminis- 
said we could now look to the trade for h 

: : tration of the Army, and they often 

a portion of the necessary supply——that ’ ; 
private manufactories could now turn| declared that, notwithstanding all the 
out this small arm ammunition, andthat money lavished on the Army, the 
the Government would no longer be Government could barely turn out a 
entirely dependent on the State factories. single army corps. As a matter of fact 
The Financial Secretary, only on the very | they could mobilize three army corps, 
day of the Estimates, told the Committee amounting to 110,000 men. Things had 
that he had then learned that cordite very much improved during the past two 
had actually been introduced, and could or three years, and a great deal had been 
be supplied by private contractors. | done in developing our resources. Besides 
From the tone in which the hon. Mem- the three army corps of 110,U00 men 
ber spoke, the hon. Gentleman might | there was a large force for the defence of 
have been supposed to be referring to certain places in case of invasion, num- 
the introduction of a new gas, or some-| bering about 110,000, and a force of 
thing of the kind. | 170,000 men for garrison purposes. That 
*¥Mr. WOODALL explained that he| was a large number of men, and we had 
had said that one of the contractors had | suftticient ammunition for the whole of 
completed their factory machinery and|them. [Col. Notan: ‘“ White powder 
were in a position to supply cordite imme-|ammunition.”] Well, some of the force 
diately. /were Volunteers, and it would be no 
Mr. WYNDHAM said, that was the | advantage to have the new ammunition 
second string to the bow of the Govern-| for them, because at present their rifles 
ment, and apparently it only came into were the Martini-Henry, and of course 
operation on the day of the Estimates, | it was necessary that they should have 
and then only on an insignificant scale. | the ammunition suited to their weapons. 
In view of those facts, and in view of) In a few years it might be necessary to 
the serious qualifications expressed by | provide them with the new ammunition 
the Secretary for War in his statement, | for other rifles. This then was their posi- 
he contended that the Committee were | tion—that they had theregulationamount 
justified in urging again and again this of ammunition for the number of men he 
question on the Government, and in‘chad stated. An hon. Member opposite 
demanding an answer to it—had the shook his head, but he could assure the 
troops with rifles the number of rounds hon. Member that he had the facts before 
reserved—namely, 480 per man, which | him, and that they were as he had stated. 
the highest military authorities had laid |Under those circumstances, though he 
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down were necessary to provice against 
any sudden emergency ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, that in response to the appeal made 
to him by hon. Members opposite, he 
would endeavour to give a somewhat 
more definite statement than he had 
done, and in doing so, he did not think 


'had laid no particular figures before the 
Committee, he thought he had given 
‘enough information to relieve the great 
tension of anxiety which, after all, 
seemed to be strongest in the minds of 
certain hon. Members who had in their 
| constituencies either a Government or 
a private factory which was capable 


he should infringe the rule he had*of producing small arm ammunition. 


laid down for himself. Hon. Members 
had spoken of the reserve of ammu- 
nition as being deficient. But the 
position was this, and he hoped his state- 
ment would be regarded as satisfactory. 
Instead of being depleted, there was a 


reserve of ammunition which had been | 
It was better this | 


steadily increasing. 
year than last, better last year than it had 
been the year before, and would be con- 
siderably better at the end of the financial 


Mr. Wyndham. 


|He hoped the other Members of the 


‘Committee who took an independent 


| view of the question would regard the 
| statement he bad made as reassuring. 


| In reply to Cotone, Lockwoop, 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
‘said the quantity of ammunition he had 
mentioned did not include that for the 
} annual course. 


' 
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A. J. BALFOUR said | 


tkat the right hon. Gentleman would | Military stores. 


doubtless acquit him of having a manu- 
-factory of cordite in his constituency ; 
nor was there such a manufactory in the | 
constituency of the hon. Member for 
Dover, and he was not aware that there | 
was one in that which the hon. Member 
for Preston represented. So that there 
was very little ground for the sneers 
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which the right hon. Gentleman levelled | 
in the latter part of his speech at those | 


who had taken part in the discussion. 
He did not often intervene in an Army 
debate, but he rose to speak on this 
occasion because his hon. Friend near him 
(the Member for Guildford) hadshown him 
confidential figures which he had gathered 


in his former experience at the War 
Oftice, figures which he could not use in 
that House, but which showed that it: 


was absolutely impossible that there 
should be at present in store a quantity 
of small arm ammunition equal to the 
—regulation amount of 480 cartridges per 
man. 
not wish to press the Government to 
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less so in regard to this very question of 
His noble Friend at his 
side, who was the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had told him that when the 
Naval manceuvres first began it was 
found that the deficiency in ammunition 
for the Fleet was of the most startling 
character, and would have been of the 
most dangerous character in the event of 
war breaking out. At that time the 
War Office was responsible for providing 
the Fleet with ammunition. Soon after 
that time changes were effected, and 
the Navy then became responsible 
for the supply of its own ammunition. 
Since that time it had been found neces- 
sary by the Navy to enormously increase 
the quantity of ammunition which had 
been previously regarded as an ample 
supply for our ships. That fact, how- 
ever, was now a matter of past history, 
and might be stated openly without giving 


much information toforeign powers, but it 


On the question of secrecy he did | 


give, without consideration, facts which, | 


he admitted, it might be unwise to pub- 
lish. But, at the same time, the discus- 
sion had shown that little was gained by 


hiding facts, which embarrassed nobody | 


but the critics of the Government, and, 
least of all, foreign nations. We made 


public property of the number of men, | 


| 


the number of ships, the amount of | 


equipment and clothing, and the number 


of rifles we had, and why a line should | 
be drawn by the War Office against pub- | 


lishing the number of cartridges we had 
—passed his comprehension altogether. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might on this occasion very properly 


was a fact which was calculated to fill 
them with a certain distrust, and to 
make them extremely anxious to have 
full information as to the present con- 
dition of things. And his anxiety had 
not been diminished by the figures given 
by the Financial Secretary. This was a 
financial question, and hon. Members 
were bound to criticise the Government 
with regard to it more even than with 
regard to a question of general policy. 
One of the arguments of the Financial 
Secretary was that cordite could now be 
produced at 2s. lb. instead of 4s. 6d. lb. 
as before, the result of that cheapness 
being that though the sum taken in the 
Estimates for small arm ammunition was 
less than that which was taken last year, 


yet a great deal more ammunition could 


_be obtained for the amount. 


break through the traditions of the War | 
Office in regard tothis secrecy—traditions | 


which he did not invent and for which 
he was not responsible—and give the 
Committee some further information. 


By doing so he would tend to quiet men’s | 


minds and at the same time put the 


Committee in possession of facts which | 
were necessary to enable them to criti- | ammunition that the item in the present 


cise the acts of the Government. 


They had 
been told that only 50 tons of cordite 
were required last year for small arm 
ammunition. Now the saving of 2s. 6d. 
a lb. on 50 tons of cordite would amount 
to £14,000, so they were told that a 
saving of £14,000 on an Estimate of 
£300,000 would produce such a material 
change in the supply of small arm 


He | Estimate would give them a much larger 


had no desire that it should be thought | supply than the amounts in the Estimates 
he was casting any discredit on the right | 
hon. Gentleman or on his Office when he | 


said that he entertained some suspicion 
with regard to facts which were concealed 
from Parliamentary criticism, and not 


of former years. It would, no doubt, be 
said in reply to the arguments that had 
been urged on the Government to give 
further information, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for War, had 
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assurance, upon his responsibility, that 
that there was unquestionably sufficient 
small arm ammunition at present in 
reserve to allow 480 cartridges per man 
for a force of 390,000 men. That assur- 
ance was undoubtedly of a satisfactory 
character. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN | 


said, he stated that there was small-arm 
ammunition according to the equipment 
Regulations for the several forces for 400 
' rounds per man—that was, for the 
| Regulars in the three Army corps. For 
the others the amount was less —he 
meant by the equipment Regulations. 
Mr. BALFOUR said, he was not 
aware that the Regulations drew a 
distinction between the Army corps and 
the other forces ; but, of course, he 
\ would accept the statement made. He 
assumed that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that there were 400 suitable 
cartridges per man for the 110,000 men 
in the three Army corps. His hon. 
Friend near him (the hon. Member for 
Guildford) knew what was the quantity 
of small arm ammunition in existence 
when he left Office, and he also knew 
the amount which had been taken each 
year since by the Government for small- 
arm ammunition ; and from the figures 
he confessed it was absolutely impos- 
sible to find out how the Govern- 
ment obtained the quantity of 
ammunition they now said they had. 
They did not spend last year the amount 
they took in the Estimates, in the final 
appropriation accounts they had not 
been able to spend it. How, under the 
circumstances, having only this Vote of 
less than £300,000, not merely to supply 
the annual waste of forty or fifty 


millions of cartridges which takes place | 
every year in the ordinary process of | 


military manceuvres, but to make the 
enormous addition indicated, was a 
— matter that really required explanation. 
vv e * 
This was ground upon which Members 
were bound to offer criticism, for this 
was a financial question. How could 
the financial question be explained, that 


with the estimates diminished rather | 


than increased during the three years 
the Government had held office, the 


amount of the reserves had been aug- ' 


mented and to an enormous extent! 


He hoped the Government would, not 


of 


merely in the interest 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


military 
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already given the Committee an explicit administration, but in the interest of 


‘financial administration, explain this 
|paradox. Some explanation was due 
‘and ought to be given before the Com- 
|mittee passed from this subject. 

| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
|ham, W.) said, he believed he was the 
| first Member who had risen who had 
any kind of connection through his con- 
istituency with the manufacture of 
cordite. He did not think the cordite 
|was actually manufactured in Birming- 
|ham, but the firm of Kynoch & Co., 
| whose headquarters were at Aston, a 
suburb of Birmingham, were cordite 
manufacturers, and therefore he had 
the legitimate interest in the matter 
_which, as representing his constituents 
ihe might be expected to have. In 
ithe first place, he wanted to ask a 
| question of the Secretary for War, who, 
he understood, did not go so far as to say 
that the present situation was entirely 
\satisfactory. He imagined the right 
“hon. Gentleman would not commit him- 
self to any such statement, or that he 
would hesitate to admit that he would 
like to see the reserve material increased. 
|He understood the Secretary for War 
looked for that to take place through 
'Kynoch and Co., and by. means of the 
| factory established at Arklow in Ireland. 
‘But what orders had the right hon. 
Gentleman given to Kynoch and Co.! 
‘There could not be any objection to 
'stating that. What was the extent of 
'the orders given to Kynoch and Co. ! 
‘and what had that firm undertaken to 





eliver ? 
faite WOODALL said, Kynoch and 
‘Co. had accepted a contract to deliver 
400 tons of cordite within two years, 
and they had also undertaken to deliver 
five millions of cordite cartridges in this 
year, and five millions in the year 
following, as an experimental supply. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
some suspicion of what the answer would 
be. Did not this show the grotesque 
absurdity of the statement, made in 
order to allay the anxiety of the Com- 
‘mittee? It appeared that this great 
source of supply, which was to afford 
| relief from all anxiety, was only to pro- 
| duce five millions of cartridges this year, 
or less than 5 per cent. on our present 
supply during the present year, and only 
ten millions in the course of two years! 
It was perfectly evident that, supposing 
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our present condition was unsatisfac- 
tory, it would not be made more 
satisfactory by the knowledge of 
what Kynoch and Co. could do under 
Then he had 
another question to ask. The Secretary 
for War said he was prepared to give 
an assurance that the supply was satis- 
factory, having regard to the number of 


existing circumstances. 
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| CotonsL KENYON-SLANEY said, 


‘the case was really stronger than that 
'which had been just before the Com- 
mittee, for it was only in 1894-95 or last 
_year that the Secretary for War gave an 
-assurance that the condition of the 
reserve ammunition was unsatisfactory, 
'and to change that unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things the expenditure in the 





men. It was a very curious commentary | intervening period could be traced. It 
on the policy of secrecy that the Secretary | had not been sufficient to produce the 
for War had now put the Committee in| change from an unsatisfactory to a satis- 
possession of the whole information | factory condition, not sufficient even to 
asked for, and foreign nations would create any reliable store. The Committee 
have the advantage of knowing, by) were in possession of the absolute facts. 
making a simple sum in arithmetic, from | On the authority of the Secretary for 
the figures supplied by the right hon.) War it was stated a year ago that the 
Gentleman, the exact amount of ammu- position was most satisfactory, and since 
nition we have in reserve. The Secretary | then money had not been spent to bring 
for War had told the Committee he up the position to what it should be, and 
could mobilise three army corpsof 110,000 | yet the Committee were now asked to 
men. The regulation ammunition was| believe that the situation was eminently 
400 per man, and he said we had a satisfactory. The Committee had heard 
sufficient supply. Multiplying 110,000 of differences in the military equipment 
—by 400—— | of one part of the forces and another, but 
CotoneL NOLAN: Take off the all Her Majesty’s forces should be so 
artillery, call it 90,000. equipped that when called into the field 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he would|they would have an ample supply. 
adopt that figure. Multiplying 90,000|Could it be supposed that when the 
by 400 the result was 36 millions of | Regulars, Militia and Volunteers were 
cartridges. But then they were told by called into the field there would be any 
the Secretary for War that there were | ridiculous distinction in the amount of 
170,000 Volunteers. How many should | cartridges necessary for one part of the 
be taken off for them? Assuming the | force as compared with another? Every 
same amount of ammunition was required | fighting man would want his full amount 
for them, that gave 68 rcillions. Adding|of ammunition. The Financial Secre- 
the 68 and 36 millions the total was|tary talked of 5,000,000 cartridges in 
104 millions of cartridges. That was| twelve months. Why that would be only 
the simple calculation he made as he| sufficient for skirmishes during twelve 
listened to the Secretary for War, and| hours. What was required was that our 
therefore he might take it as agreed that | whole force should be able to depend on 
we had a reserve of, roughly speaking, | being able to fight at full strength at short 
100 millions of cartridges. He asked | notice. He could not conceal from himself 
the Committee if that was the case, was | that the position in which we stood at this 
it a satisfactory position for us to be|moment was absolutely perilous. The 
in? He had been told, but of course |Committee ought to be assured that there 
he had not access to authentic informa-j| was in this country an ample supply of 


5 


~ 


tion that when the Japanese went into 
the recent war with a regular army about 
the size of ours, and not having the 
volunteers we have to provide for, they 

—had 700,000,000 of small-arms ammuni- 
tion. Surely, if it was thought necessary 
or desirable that Japan should have 
700,000,000 of small arms ammunition, 
it appeared perfectly clear that we, with 
100,000,000 millions of cartridges, were 
altogether behind the mark? 


|reserve amunition for all possible pur- 
poses. A very short time, he was in- 
formed,sutliced to deteriorate this powder, 
and it would be found that if they used 
ammunition issued two or three years 
ago at anything like long ranges, the 
accuracy of the rifle would be absolutely 
upset. There could be no doubt that 
those who were going to vote for the 





interests of the country. 


amendment would be voting in the true~ 











— supplies of amunition. 
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Captain BETHELL said that what 
had happened that night had happened 
frequently on several occasions, namely, 
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o test the point. Who would hold, in 
these days of the magazine rifle, that a 
supply of 480 rounds per man was 


that the responsible Minister had riserrpsutficient? It must be at least 500 rounds, 


and assured the Committee on the re- 
sponsibility of professional advices that 
certain things were satisfactory, and yet 
that the Committee had cast doubt, not 
on the good faith of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but on the accuracy of his 
reply. That disclosed a most unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, which called most 
loudly for some rearrangement of our 
system. He suspected that the explana- 
tion would be found in the fact that the 
professional advisers were not called upon 
to hold themselves personally responsible 
for the advice that they gave. He, 
however rather doubted the wisdom of 
making public the amount of these 
He did not 
believe foreign countries knew all about 
the reserve we had in store, and it 
certainly would not be wise that the 
reserve of ammunition in all our forts and 
fortresses should be disclosed. He 
wished to ask a question in relation to 
the sister service. He believed that, 


although the Admiralty had to supply 


their own ammunition, they got it from 
the War Department, and he wanted to 
know whether the War Department was 
able to supply the Admiralty with all 
the cordite they required. 

. Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) wished to know what was the 
state of the ammunition reserve for 
sending abroad—was there in England 
a reserve for sending out to fortresses 
like Gibraltar and Malta; and also 
whether there was in England any 
reserve for military purposes in India. 
They had had no explanation from the 
right hon. gentleman either as to the 
great fortresses or as to India, and they 
ought to know whether the supply of 
which he had spoken was entirely in- 
dependent of what was for the troops in 
these fortresses and in our great de- 
pendency. 


unmistakable fact in the discussion was 
that the War Minister knew that we had 
not sufficient reserves of ammunition. 


If we had the right hon. Gentleman | 


would be quite ready to tell the world 
what it was, for the knowledge that we | 
had enough would have a pacifyi ing effect | 
on those who might otherwise be disposed 


and even that only amounted to a supply 
for five days’ fighting. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman content to leave the country 
in that position? But granting that 500 
rounds were sufficient, there were 390,000 
men, and, therefore, the minimum re- 
quired was 195 millions of cartridges. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he had 
enough. Well, had he got 195 millions 
of cartridges? He admitted that he 
had not. He had only enough cordite for 
110,000 men—about one-fourth of what 
he ought to have. What was the reason 
of this extraordinary state of things! 
Clearly that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not been able to get his cordite 
manufactured. He would advise the 
right hon. Gentleman to make a clean 
breast of his difficulty rather than to hide 
his head, ostrich-like, in the sand. 
Foreign Powers knew quite well what 
our reserves were ; and the House must 
conclude from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
hesitation that they were not what they 
ought to be. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, he had not 
understood that the demand had been 
made with all the responsibility attaching 
to it from the front Opposition Bench for 
the actual figures. But he might go so 
far as to say that the figures quoted by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Brodrick) were not only maintained but 
exceeded in the returns which he had 
before him, and which he should be happy 
to submit to the hon. Member for his 
own satisfaction. [Cheers.] But the 
apprehensions that had been expressed 
had turned so much upon the question 
of cordite, and their powers of obtaining 
it, that he would repeat and amplify 
what he had said before on the subject. 
He was perfectly prepared to make a 
clean breast of the whole subject, and to 
say that, so far as the information which 
reached the War Office went, they had 


_ # *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the one+no reason to apprehend that either by 


storing, by keeping, or by changing the 
temperature from that of Canada to that 
of India, cordite would suffer in the way 
suggested. The most careful trials had 
lshown that in every respect it was as 
‘durable, as reliable, and as_ perfectly 
satisfactory an ammunition as powder 
had ever been proved to be. In fact, 
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it was notorious that powder did suffer 
by being kept in store, and had sometimes 
to be recalled and replaced by other 
powder of more recent manufacture. So 
far as he was aware, no such experience 
had yet been realised with regard to 
cordite in any part of the world. At 
the present moment the factory at 
Waltham was capable of and was really 
-producing 600 tons a year; and in 
several weeks recently they had been 
producing at the rate of 1,000 tons a year. 
Of that large quantity 50 tons only were 
required for small arm ammunition for 
the Army. India would take about 100 
tons, and the balance would be required 
for the large guns in the land service 
and for the Navy, which was now 
making very large demands upon them. 
As to the supply from the trade, he said 
that there were two contractors who had 
undertaken to deliver in the course of the 
year 400 tons in addition to the Govern- 
ment’s supply of 600 tons. They had in 
reserve another manufacturer who was 
very anxious to come to the service of 
the Department, and to undertake to 
supply almost an unlimited quantity. He 
was speaking now of the great firm of 
Nobel, which was producing cordite, and 
was prepared to do so to order, while 
also producing it for other customers in 
different parts of the world. He was 
justified in saying, therefore, that in face 
of the demands for all possible purposes, 
including naval requirements and the 
wants of India, the Government possessed 
ample facilities for production. With 
regard to the danger in the manufacture 
of cordite, he said that there was less 
danger than in the manufacture of 
powder. He noticed that an incident 
a few weeks ago was heralded in an 
alarming way in the newspapers as 
“ Another Explosion at Waltham.” 
could scarcely be called an explosion. It 
was the firing of a small lump of cordite 
in the midst of a mass, and when it came 
to be examined it was found that the 
only place affected by the explosion was 
limited to a small particle, the whole of 


the mass being undisturbed. [Colonel 
Lockwoop: “That is the finished 
article.”| He was speaking of the paste. 


The production of nitro-glycerine re- 
quired very great care, and in the 
reconstruction of the factory at 
Waltham great care had been taken. 


It, 
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So prudent were they that this material 
was used up as quickly as it was made, 
and the Government hoped that they 
were guarding against any accident. 
But in order to be perfectly sure in 
regard to the future supply, the Secretary 
of State for War, with the approval of 
the Treasury, had sanctioned the con- 
struction of a duplicate factory for nitro- 
glycerine which would be placed beyond 
therange of danger to inhabited dwellings. 
Even at the time when the Government 
works were in ruin the Department was 
able to obtain a supply of cordite paste 
from the trade so asx to satisfy all de- 
mands. He hoped that what he had 
said would satisfy hon. Members that, 
with regard to cordite and the powers of 
obtaining it, the Government were in a 
satisfactory position. They had secured 
the assistance of two firms, one of them 
the National Explosives Company, who 
had satisfied the Department of their 
capacity to supply what they re- 
quired. If it were found that they 
were able to produce more than the 
quantity confided to them, and if the 
Government required their aid, there 
would be no difficulty in getting their 
co-operation ; but the Government had 
stillanother source of production enabling 
them to add 50 per cent. easily to the 
productive powers he had _ indicated. 
The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham spoke slightingly of the 
5,000,000 cordite cartridges which were 
to be supplied during the current year 
by a Birmingham firm ; but he thought 
that this was a very fair experi- 
ment to make. He could assure the 
hon. Member for -Preston that the Gov- 
ernment had more offers from private 
manufacturers for the supply of cordite 
than they had deemed it expedient to 
accept. The Department had considered 
it to be prudent to limit themselves to 
large firms, because they were familiar 
with the charges and complaints made 
by capitalists who were encouraged to put 
down plant in order to meet Government 
requirements. He trusted, therefore, it 
would be accepted by the Committee 
that the alarmist views expressed were 
altogether baseless. The figures he had 
before him showed that the aggregate 
reserve of small-arm ammunition at 
home, abroad, in the course of production 
in their own factories, and the supply of 
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|during the few weeks in war time when 


had been quoted by the hon. Member, its services were most needed ? [ Cheers.] 


and indicated that the supply was ample. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) said, the impression 
which the Debate had left on his mind 
did not at all correspond with the con- 
cluding observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 
an open mind, and he was only too 
anxious that the Government should 
make a statement and reassure the 


country with the object of removing | 
He regretted to say that this) 


doubt. 
was not the result which had been pro- 


He approached the subject with | 


Whatever the result of the vote, 
he thought that his hon. Friend 
had rendered a service to the country 
by calling attention to the subject. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, “That Item A be reduced 
‘by £100, in respect of the salary of the 
| Secretary of State.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 132 ; 
Noes, 125.—( Division List, No. 139.) 


duced. On the contrary, he had come | 


to the conclusion that using the word | 


“reserves” in its ordinary sense the 
country had no reserve at all. [Cheers.] 
He understood that the regulation for 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(risingimmediately) said, I beg to propose 
| that you report progress, and ask leave to 
| sit again. 


the equipment was 400 rounds per man ;| 


but if the country were engaged in 


hostilities it would be bound beyond that | 
equipment to have large stores of a real | 


reserve of ammunition which could be 


brought into play as occasion might | 


arise, and of that reserve the Committee 
had heard very little. No answer had 


been made to the statement that, looking 
to the conditions of modern warfare, 400 | 
rounds per man wasa very small amount, | 
and might be shot away in a short time. | 
The Secretary of State for War) 


time. 
took 180,000 men, and for this number 
he said that he had a minimum equip- 


ment of 400 rounds; but this was only | 
one-fifth of the total fighting force of the | 
country.| Cheers. | Itappeared tohim,there- | 
fore, that the stock was extremely low. | 
The Secretary of State for War had not | 
yet explained the discrepancybetween the | 


view he took a year ago, when he ad- 
mitted that the stock was unsatisfactory, 
and the state of things now, which he 


had described as quite satisfactory, and | 


which the Financial Secretary considered 
to be even more satisfactory than the 
right hon. Gentlemen himself. The last 
speaker relied mainly on the powers of 
production, but the time in which the 
combinations of modern warfare deve- 
loped was so short that he deprecated 
relying on those powers of production ex- 
ceptto aslightextent. { Cheers. | Looking at 
the danger attending the manufacture of 
this compound, what would become of 
the country if one of those manufac- 
tories on which they relied for produc- 
tion was to meet with some accident 


Mr. Woodall. 


Motion agreed to. 


| House resumed, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I wish to ask 
what the Government propose todo. Do 
they intend to do any further business to- 
night ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes; there are Bills on 
the Paper that I think are not very con- 
tentious Bills. I do not know whether 
the next Order, the Fisheries Acts 
Amendment Bill, is contentious. [‘ Most 
contentious” fromthe Opposition Benches. | 
Well, then there is the Naval Works Bill. 
I do not know whether there is any reason 
why the Naval Works Bill should not be 
taken. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR. So far as I 
know, there is no reason why the Naval 
Works Bill should not be taken. 


[THe CLERK then read out the Order 
for the adjourned Debate on an Amend- 
ment to the Second Reading of the 
Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill. | 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 


‘or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce) Aber- 
deen 8.): I do not gather’ that 
the issue at stake here is in the 


ordinary sense anything of the nature 
of a Party controversy. There are three 
or four Members who object to the Bill. 
Those who object to it are really very few, 
and I, therefore, hope the Second Reading 
will be allowed to be taken. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: In regard 
to this Bill, the House is in the same 
curious position—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: We will postpone the 
Bill. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


On the Motion for the consideration 
of Amendments to this Bill, 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he had to propose to leave 
out of the schedule “ £1,920,000,” the 
amount put down for Dover Harbour. 
He said it was proposed to spend close 
upon £2,000,000 in building a very 
large harbour on the open sea at Dover. 
Two reasons were assigned for the 
making of the harbour First of all it 
was suggested it would be a good 
harbour of refuge for vessels going up 
and down the Channel. He denied that 
there was any need whatever to make a 
harbour of refuge, properly so-called, at 
Dover. The configuration of the land at 
or about Dover was such that there was 
ample refuge without the works proposed. 
He was far from saying it would not be 
well to have a harbour of refuge on the 
Channel, but not at Dover. If such a 
harbour must be constructed, it should be 
at Dungeness, or at or about Beachy Head, 
and at Dungeness for choice. He was 
very doubtful they could make a 
harbour at all as set forth in the 
plans at Dover. It had already been 
found that at Dover they could not keep 
the silt away ; in fact, he was informed 
by the most competent authorities that 
the landing places there had already 
silted up eight and ten feet, and such a 
harbour at Dover as was proposed would 
necessitate an annual expenditure of 
probably £50,000 or £100,000 in dredg- 
ing. In the second place, he did not 
believe the harbour as proposed could be 
made and permanently kept open. They 
might make a new point of land; he 
doubted a permanent deep harbour with- 
out inordinate dredging. At Alderney 
a similar undertaking had been begun 
40 or 50 years ago, and was to cost 
£620,000. At the end of 20 years it 
was found to have cost £1,300,000, and 
they had to spend another £20,000 in 
getting rid of it. The Government 
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estimated that the proposed Dover har- 
bour would cost £2,000,000; but he said 
it would probably cost £4,000,000, and 
he estimated that the charge for dredging 
would be so enormous that if it were 
capitalised it would probably amount to 
another £4,000,000. But he now 
came to the most serious considera- 
tion. This proposed harbour was to 
be treated as a station for the 
British Fleet. Did that mean in time 
of peace or in time of war? In time of 
peace we did not require a refuge at 
Dover owing to the stations at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and other 
places. Dover, therefore, was to be made 
a station for the Fleet in time of war, and 
the reason given was that in time of war 
the Downs would be the place for the 
Fleet to lie. He entirely denied that we 
ought to have any Fleet at all either in 
the Downs or at or near Dover in time 
of war. In time of war the Fleet should 
be either at sea moving about, or else far 
away from all torpedo attack—up the 
river at Chatham, or in Hamoaze, or such 
sheltered spots. The present Board of 
Admiralty was not the first to consider 
what strategic position we should require 
in time of war, but no previous Board 
had proposed a harbour at Dover. He 
contended that at such time we had no 
business to have a Fleet at Dover, but 
he admitted, nay, he strongly asserted, 
that we should have, not only at Dover, 
but along our southern coast, torpedo 
boats and torpedo-boat catchers. But 
there was ample accommodation for such 
craft at Dover now without the expen- 
diture of £2,000,000 or £2. He had 
consulted some distinguished Admirals 
and most distinguished Captains of ships 
—he would not give their names, be- 
cause if he did they would be put on 
the black-list of the Admiralty—and 
they were all of the opinion that it 
would be nothing more than madness 
to put in time of war a Fleet in such 
a position as Dover on the open sea. 
There was a notion that in the event of 
a threatened invasion a naval force at 
Dover was necessary. It was never by 
means of such a force that invasion had 
been defeated. Since 1690 no less than 
nine concerted and arranged attempts 
had been made to invade this country. 
France had always been concerned in 
these attempts, and sometimes Holland 
and Spain as well. Four of them were 
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abandoned in consequence of the arrange- 
ments made to resist them, The attempt 
of 1690 was defeated by watching 
Toulon and by the battle which ensued 
at Beachy Head. That was the nearest 
point at which a battle had been fought 
to prevent invasion ; and it was rendered 
necessary because the fleet had not the 
power of keeping the sea which it now 
had. The modern view was to watch 
Brest and Toulon, and that was the 
view of Lord St. Vincent, one of the 
greatest and almost the last naval strate- 
gist which this country possessed. In 
1759 a tremendous invasion was pre- 
vented by a battle off Cape St. Vincent ; 
and in 1797 another battle off Cape St. 
Vincent had the same result. It was 
not at Dover that our naval defence lay. 
In the last and greatest attempt at inva- 
sion, made by Napoleon in 1803-1805, 
when he had 200,000 men massed on 
the French coast, the British fleet was 
not kept at Dover. The main body 
were watching Brest and Toulon, and 
was occupied in what always had been, 
and always must be, the principal task— 
the preventing of the junction of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic fleets 
of the enemy. If the enemy could 
be prevented from getting the 
command of the Channel, he could 
not land a single soldier on our 
shores. These considerations disposed 
of the idea of making this harbour at 
Dover. He was not against spending 
money on making stations for the Navy. 
If the Government had proposed to spend 
half-a-million on a station at the Scilly 
Isles—where a station would be most 
advantageous, and of immense strategic 
importance—he would have supported 
the proposal. Such a station, 100 miles 
from Brest on one side, and from 
Cape Clear on the other, would 
command the routes which commerce 
must take going up either channel. 
With respect to north Europe, the navy 
was provided with an adequate repairing 
station at Chatham ; and Dover would 
never be a repairing station. At 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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Plymouth again, there was excellent pro- 
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vision for a fleet. These strategic 
doctrines were not his own invention. 
He had learnt them from Lord Torrington 
—who, though defeated in battle, was 
strategically successful—and from Lord 
St. Vincent, one of the greatest of our 
naval captains. Lord St. Vincent took 
the greatest interest in the establishment 
of a station at the Scilly Isles; and he 
it was who recommended the breakwater 
at Plymouth. He would never allow his 
ships to go even as far as Portsmouth, 
much less Dover, but kept them at 
Torbay to mask the enemy’s port, Brest. 
This project of a station at Dover must 
have arisen from some strange fancy of a 
Member of the present Admiralty Board. 
If it were necessary now, it was equally 
necessary 40 years ago, though this was 
the first time the proposal had ever been 
made, and the only authority cited in 
its favour was that of one admiral. 
Against that authority he placed that of 
the two admirals and the captains whom 
he had quoted. He did not believe 
that the harbour could be kept up, if it 
were made, on account of the silting-up 
caused by the cross-tides, and, at any 
rate, the work of maintenance would 
cost appalling sums. It would do im- 
mense injury to the fleet, because it 
would be encouraged to box itself up, 
where it would be exposed to bombard- 
ment without the chance of reply. At 
low water the fleet would have 20 feet 
of masonry between itself and the enemy. 
Until absolute command of the sea was 
obtained by the enemy, torpedo boats 
would be sufficient to repel any possible 
attacks, which would be those of torpedo 
boats. Of course he knew the ditficulties 
of the Government, and they must have 
been subjected to considerable pressure 
to make them bring forward this pro- 
posal. He had made these criticisms in 
no Party spirit, but in the best interests 
of the Navy, because he believed that 
the Government were making a most 
serious mistake. This matter of the 
silting-up and the action of the cross- 
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tides was a very special subject, and he| resort to open anchorages. Although 


did not think that the ordinary Engineer 
was competent to advise upon it. To 
build such a harbour at such a place was 
a serious mistake from a national point 
of view. He wished to see the Navy 
furnished with the means which it 
required, and not encouraged to put itself 
into a false position ; and, therefore, he 
moved the reduction standing in his 
name. 

Mr. TOMLINSON 
Amendment. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurrLewortu, 
Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) said, that 
the Amendment was directed against one 
of the most popular proposals in the Bill. 
The hon. Member had quoted the opinion 
of Naval Officers whose names he had 
not given. The Admiralty had acted 
on the unanimous opinion of their naval 
and expert advisers. They were of 
opinion that one of the most important 
and useful provisions in this Bill was the 
proposal to make a harbour at Dover, 
at which the fleet could lie. He 
would not follow the hon. Gentleman 
into the questions of strategy with 
which he had interested the House. 
One point on which he cordially agreed 
with the hon. Member, as, indeed, every 
naval authority would, was that it was 
the business of the British fleet to fight 
off the coasts of the enemy. There was 
no idea now, any more than there was 
before, that we should treat the Navy 
asa purely defensive force, and it was 
not in the least with any idea of that 
kind that it was proposed by the Admi- 
ralty to construct a great harbour at 
Dover. Three great features of this 
Bill were the closing of the harbour of 
Gibraltar, the closing of the harbour of 
Portland, and the formation of this 
harbour at Dover. What was the reason 
why it was more necessary now than it 
had been in the past to close these 
harbours? As the hon. Gentleman well 
knew, it was the opinion of great naval 
authorities that fleets could no longer 


seconded the 





they were carrying on war onan enemy’s 
coast, it was necessary that ships should 
from time to time come to the coast of 
England. In times past they anchored 
in the Downs and in Torbay, but these 
anchorages were no longer available 
when they were exposed to torpedo at- 
tack ; and on that ground the Admiralty 
were advised that it was necessary to 
have closed harbours. The hon. Member 
seemed to have overlooked the fact that 
there were powerful land defences at 
Dover, and that was one of the great 
advantages Dover offered to ships tem- 
porarily lying within the harbour over 
other points where such defences did 
not exist. The question of harbours of 
refuge had been thoroughly investigated 
by a Committee in 1884, which fully 
examined the advantages offered by 
Dungeness, and reported strongly in 
favour of Dover. As to the silting up, 
the Admiralty would not rest content 
with the evidence which was given before 
that Committee, but they would have 
the matter investigated independently, 
and consider any plans by which the 
danger of silting up can be guarded 
against with the knowledge that is 
now available. It had often been 
suggested that we should utilise the 
Scilly Islands ; but the advice on which 
the Admiralty was bound to act was not 
in favour of placing a harbour there, 
and it was in favour of having one at 
Dover. The hon. Member asked what 
good end it would serve with Chatham 
and the Medway on the one side 
and Portsmouth on the other. The 
Admiralty was advised that, as there 
was no possibility now of anchoring 
with safety in the Downs in time of war, 
it was necessary that there should be 
some point between the Thames and 
Portsmouth to which ships could resort. 
He asked the Committee not to be led 
away into attempting to investigate for 
itself this exceedingly difficult question 
as to the best point at which to place 
the harbour demanded by the modern 
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wants of the British Navy, but to accept 
the opinion by which the Admiralty was 
guided, which was that of the best naval 
experts, to approve a proposal which 
was popular throughout the Navy, and 
support the Government in placing a 
much-needed harbour at Dover. 

+ *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, 
having made his protest, he was bound, 
after the explanation of the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, to ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, he had 
an Amendment with regard to Gibraltar, 
which was to substitute “docks” for 
‘‘ dock,” so as to make it clear that more 
than one dock was contemplated. He 
understood the Government was inclined 
to meet him half way, and, therefore, 
need not urge the importance of fore- 
seeing the necessity of erecting more 
than one dock at Gibraltar, which we 
had fixed upon as our great place in the 
Mediterranean. He moved to insert 
after “dock ” the words “ or docks.” 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
in seconding the Amendment, said he 
was glad the hon. Member had moderated 
his requirements, and equally pleased 
that the Government saw their way to 
accept the Amendment. On the part 
of the commercial community there was 
a general opinion that, not only for 
strategic, but also for mercantile and 
refitting purposes, additional docksshould 
be provided. He congratulated the hon. 
Member on his success in getting the 
Government to agree with him. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said, 
the Amendment would increase the 
power of the Government. to plan the 
first dock in such a way that others 
could be added, and he, therefore, 
accepted the Amendment. 

*CoLonEL NOLAN said, he was op- 
posed to this expenditure of money on 
Gibraltar. Ireland was a large island, 
but there did not happen to be a single 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 
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Ireland. It was only natural, therefore, 
that he should look with distaste on this 
Bill, which seemed to him to shut Ireland 
out from its connection with the greatness 
of the Empire. He had not found a 
single private Member who had measured 
the distances on a large map as he had 
done. [Mr. Roperrson said he had done 
so.] Of course, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had done so, The value of 
Gibraltar as a defensive port had much 


changed. The strategic position of Gib- 
|raltar was not, in the slightest degree, 


|improved by modern 





invention ; in 
fact, the increase in the range of modern 
artillery had been to make it a most 
insecure place. When we put docks 
anywhere else, as at Chatham or Ports- 
mouth, we put them if we could, five or 
six miles behind our guns, but at Gib- 
raltar we could not put them anywhere 
else. Other nations preferred to have 
their dockyards ten miles behind their 
guns. Therefore, he did not think Gib- 
raltar was a good place for building a 
series of docks at. Everyone had 


hitherto assumed Gibraltar to be impreg- 


nable, and it was, in an ordinary way ; 
but modern artillery would throw a shell 
of a thousand pounds weight on to the 
deck of a man-of-war in a dock at Gib- 
raltar, and he did not think that even the 
Inflexible would stand a shell of that cha- 
racter on her decks every second of time. 
He was afraid the proposed extension 
of docks at Gibraltar would excite the 
jealousy of Spain. Anyone who knew 
Gibraltar would admit that it could be 
pounded by land batteries on the Spanish 
coast. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) protested against the attempt 
of his hon. and gallant Friend to 
minimise the value of Gibraltar to the 
British Empire. Next to the Cape of 
Good Hope it was our most important 
strategical position. In time of naval 
warfare, our ironclads would be unable 
to reach repairing places at home and 
Gibraltar was necessary as a repairing 
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station. That was the grand and 
fundamental reason for more docks. The 
hon. Member for Galway thought there 
would be a difficulty in protecting the 
docks when made. But did anyone doubt 
that the military and naval authorities 
would be able to place an ample number 
of guns to protect it ? If they atttempted 
to pound Gibraltar, England could pouad 
Spain. He hoped the Government would 
persevere in what they proposed, for they 
were thoroughly in the right. They 
were taking power to have several docks 
instead of one, and he hoped they would 
exercise that power for the safety and 
security of our naval position throughout 
the world. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) did not think that if Spain 
were to annoy us at Gibraltar, 
we could pound the whole of Spain. He 
did not wish to minimise the importance 
of Gibraltar asa British naval station, 
but he did not think it was exactly the 
most advantageous station we could have. 
There were better points on the opposite 
coast of Morocco which might be avail- 
able. It was possible that at some future 
time Spain might re-occupy Gibraltar, 
and by a businesslike arrangement with 
the Spaniards we might, in that event, 
recover what we were now expending in 
dosk construction. It was quite true, 
as the hon Member for Galway said, 
that feeling might be aroused in Spain 
by the sight of extensive additional forti- 
fications or works to be constructed at 
Gibraltar, and in view of possible inter- 
national complications he, himself, would 
rather have the Spaniards as friends than 
foes. Spain might not be powerful from 
a military point of view, but a feeble 
opponent in our rear might become an 
important factor in an international 
struggle. On the question of general 
policy, if we could secure the lasting 
friendship of Spain, then obtain a better 
position for naval docks, and by a busi- 
nesslike arrangement recover the sums 
we were expending at Gibraltar, in the 
event of the Spaniards re-occupying it, 
that would be a good day’s work. 


Schedule as amended agreed to, and 
added to the Bill 
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VOLUNTEERS (MILITARY SERVICE) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, this was 
the chief enacting clause of the Bill, and, 
as a Member of the Committee on whose 
recommendations the Bill was based, he 
felt bound to express the disappoint- 
ment he felt at the character of the Bill 
itself, and the terms of this particular 
clause. The whole history of the Bill 
had been disappointing, because in Com- 
mittee the Members felt themselves 
limited by the restricted reference, and 
many subjects which called for investiga- 
tion they were unable to deal with. 
He hoped that at an early date another 
Committee would consider several 
matters absent from the Bill. The Bill 
failed to meet many material points in 
the Committee’s recommendations, and 
though he should support the measure, 
he felt bound to express doubt whether 
it would be productive of that good the 
Committee hoped would result from their 
deliberations. In many points it fell 
short of what the result should have been. 
The present law gave power to the 
Secretary for War to call out the Volun- 
teers in the case of an apprehended or 
actual invasion. The Committee re- 
commended that the position of the 
Volunteers should be assimilated to the 
conditions with reference to the mobili- 
sation of the Militia, that was to say, in 
cases of imminent national danger, a 
wider term which it was felt would 
cover the terms of their Report. The 
Committee were practically unanimous 
that national interests might be seriously 
imperilled, though the position fell short 
of actual or apprehended invasion. 
It might be desirable that certain 
exposed forts should be manned by 
Volunteers, Artillery, or corps enrolled 
for coast or submarine defence migit 
be called out at an earlier stage. 
The Committee were of opinion 
that the Acts under which Army 
Reserve men were called out and 


4E 
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the Militia embodied in case “a 
imminent national danger, or great} was nothing about exemption from 
emergency might be adopted, and the jury service. While the extensions 
Committee also suggested that the Secre-|of the service were accepted there 
tary of State should be empowered to| was nothing of the consideration laid 
call out and accept the services of|down that exemption from service on a 
portions of corps. But the Bill wea] jury should be conceded, on the principle 
framed in such a manner that the) that service rendered to the State in the 
conditional power given to call out tet | dink direction should excuse service in 
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pecuniary and other obligations. There 


Service) Bill. 








of corps was applied to the whole of the | the other. 
corps as well as to the parts, and, as the | 


Bill stood, Volunteers could only be 


called out in case of imminent national 


danger if they offered their services for 


the purpose. This amounted to re-volun- | 


teering, the necessity for which was 
not obvious. 
sisted of only two clauses, and there 
was nothing in it upon several points of 
vital importance which the Committee 
discussed, and :pon which they made 
recommendations. There was no word as 
to the consolidation of the law, as to the 
subjection of Volunteers to military law. 
The law on the subject was very indefi- 
nite. The liability of Volunteers to 
military law appeared to depend upon 
whether they happened to be brigaded 
with the regular forces. In this there 
was no logical distinction, because it 
might happen that of two corps in 
immediate vicinity one might be subject 
to military discipline, because they 
were brigaded with a small detachment of 
regulars, while in the next field a corps 
might be under no such obligations 
because they were a brigade consisting 
of Volunteers only. This was an anomaly 
that should not exist. The pains and 
penalties of military law are great : they 
involved submission to trial by court 
martial, to the penalties of imprisonment, 
and other severe proceedings, and it 
was on mature consideration the Com- 
mittee recommended that Volunteers 
should be subject to military law only while 
on actual military service. There was 
nothing in the Bill as to the acquisition 
of land for military purposes, or as to 
loans for barracks and ranges, for which 


officers have now often to incur great 


Sir Albert Rollit. 


The Bill practically con- | 


He hoped the time would 
come when these matters would be 
extended, and he supported the Bill with 
some reluctance, for he felt it would not 
be of the advantage the Committee hoped 
for. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he was not a Member of the 
Committee, and therefore could not 
speak with the authority of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down; but 
he certainly differed from him in his 
opinion as to the desirability of giving 
the Bill a more compulsory character. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, he had 
quoted the recommendations of the 
Committee. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, the 
hon. Member regretted that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee had not 
been followed ; but it would be remem- 
bered that in 1888 the late Government 
brought forward their National Defence 
Bill, which contained a clause in this 
direction, that volunteers should be 
called out in time of emergency, and be 
subject to military law. But there was 
considerable opposition to that clause 
offered by volunteers, and a very dis- 
tinguished officer, Colonel Scoby, of the 
lst Hereford R.V., showed, in a letter 
to the Volunteer Service Gazette, that it 
would seriously detract from the popu- 
larity of the force. He felt the Govern- 
ment had acted wisely in submitting the 
Bill in its present form, and he should 
have great pleasure in supporting it. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER congratu- 
lated the Financial Secretary on the 
Bill, and would gladly give it what 
assistance he could. The Institute of 
Commanding Officers of Volunteers was 
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a large and influential body connected 
with the force, and only a few days 
ago the Council had the Bill under con- 
sideration, and empowered him to say 
that the Bill had their approval, and 
they hoped that every Member of the 
House interested in the force would 
assist in passing it into law. He regretted 
that the Bill did not carry out all the 
recommendations of the Committee, but 
he hoped that at some future date the 
Military Authorities would see their 
way to take up the other important 
points advocated in the Report of the 
Committee. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, it was very 
gratifying to know that their Bill had 
received the assent of the Volunteers 
throughout the country, and he was par- 
ticularly gratified to hear the statement 
of the hon. Baronet opposite. He was 
sorry to hear that there had been opposi- 
tion to the Bill in a certain quarter, but 
he was perfectly satisfied that it arose 
from some misapprehension of the pro- 
posals before the House. He was really 
surprised at the overwhelming evidence 
presented to the Committee of the desire 
not only on the part of the commanding 
officers, but also on the part of the rank 
and file of the Volunteer force through- 
out the country to take a more respon- 
sible part in the general defence of the 
country, and of their willingness to take 
their part in any movement of danger, 
and to subject themselves to military 
discipline. The Secretary of State, after 
consulting his advisers, and especially 
those responsible for the administration of 
the Reserve Forces, came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be inexpedient to 
render the Volunteers liable to be called 
upon except in the most urgent circum- 
stances. The Committee agreed with 
remarkable unanimity that the phrase 
“actual military service” referred to an 
invasion of the United Kingdom, and 
there was no kind of objection on the 
part of the Government to carrying out 
that part of the recommendation of the 
Committee. It appeared very important 
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to the Government that they should pre- 
serve the voluntary character of the 
Volunteer Force, and that the con- 
ditions under which they could be 
required to render military service 
should be somewhat restricted. But 
they proposed that the Secretary 
of State should be empowered to accept 
service on the part of individuals or any 
specified parts of a corps in case of 
imminent national danger or emergency. 
He was very grateful to the hon. Member 
for Islington for having called attention 
to the other recommendations of the 
Committee with regard to the willingness 
of the volunteers to subject themselves 
to military law in circumstances other 
than those in which they could now be 
called upon ; but in connexion with that 
he would call the hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the concluding sentence of 
the report. With regard to the desira- 
bility of granting loans to volunteer 
corps for the purpose of erecting drill 
halls, he was advised that it would be 
quite possible—and, so far as the War 
Office was concerned, there would be no 
objection—that applications from volun- 
teer corps might be entertained in cases 
in which they had acquired land for the 
purpose of a drill hall. Personally he 
hoped that none of the recommendations 
of the Committze would be lost sight of, 
and he joined with those who regarded 
this Bill merely as an instalment. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said that, speak- 
ing as a Volunteer of 30 years’ 
standing at least, the remarks of 
his hon. Friend would be very pleasing 
to those who took an interest in the 
Volunteer force. The corps to which 
he belonged had in contemplation the erec- 
tion of a drill-hall, but the ditliculty they 
had was as to satisfying the conditions 
on which a public loan could be obtained. 


He took it that that matter would now 


be set at rest, and that they would be 
able to carry out their building opera- 
tions. He was glad to hear his hon. 
Friend speak of this Bill as an instal- 
ment of what was required to make the 
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Volunteer force efficient. The disposition 
that existed in the force to fit themselves, 


as far as possible, for the duties which 
might devolve upon them had not been 


overrated. He had had experience, first 
of all, in the Inns of Court, and after- 
wards in a country corps, and he had 
found the tone and feeling thoroughly 
genuinethroughout thelattercorps. There 
were other matters which had a very 
important bearing on the efficiency of the 
Volunteer force, and he did hope that the 
time might soon come when, as regarded 
the important matter of weapons, the 
Volunteer would be put on a par with 
the regular forces of the country. That 
was certainly one of the elements of 
efficiency ; and further, until something 
more was done to provide the Volunteers 
with accessible ranges, all would not have 
been done which they had a right to 
expect. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, it appeared to him desirable 
from many points of view that the 
Volunteer Force should co-operate with 
and add to the strength of the Regular 
Army when their services were required. 
The Militia, in which he had the honour 
to serve, had always in times of emer- 
gency responded to the request, when 
they were asked to go on active service. 
But the Militia was, after all, more or 
less of a paid service; and considering 
the vast armaments of Europe it was 
desirable for this country to go a step 
further and, if possible, to make use of 
the Volunteer Service in times of national 
danger. This Bill had the approval of 
the Volunteers themselves, and ought to 
meet with the support of all patriotic 
Englishmen. Some years ago, before 
Lord Cardwell brought in his Bill, he 
wrote a pamphlet in which he ventured 
to say that the great desideratum was 
that the Regular Army, the Militia, 
and the Volunteers should; as far as 
possible, be brought into unison. He 
then pointed out the importance of an 
adequate reserve, and he believed the 
Government, in bringing in a Bill to 
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provide that the Volunteers might be 
called on to serve in time of danger 
with the general Forces, had done a 
very valuable thing for the country. 
When they saw the immense forces of 
France and Russia they could not ignore 
the fact that it was desirable to the 
200,000 Volunteers who had done so 
much good work in the past should in 
time of war be at the service of their 
country and their Queen. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Bill reported without amendment. 
The House having resumed, 


*Mr.WOODALL asked to be allowed 
to take the third reading now. 


Bill then read 3° and passed. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
tro fae TREASURY (Mr, Tuomas 
Etuis, Merionethshire) moved “That 
the Bill be referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law, &c.” 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
townshire) said he would venture to offer 
onemoreremonstrance to the Government 
on the course they were taking in regard 
to this Bill, It was a non-contentious 
measure, and an unexpected opportunity 
having arisen, it might be disposed of 
in Committee of the whole House, 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS said he made 
the motion in good faith ; a similar 
motion having been made the other 
night by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
There was no unwillingness on the part 
of the Government to proceed with the 
Bill in Committee of the whole House, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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House went into Committee on the 
Bill. 


House Taa 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
On Clause 2, 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL aid 
the Bill was drawn in a very unfortunate 
fashion, It was really impossible for 
anyone reading Clause 2 to arrive, with- 
out continual references to the original 
Act, at the intention of the Clause. 

Tate CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that was an objection 
that was always taken to modern draft- 
ing, In the old days, when it was 
easier to pass Bills through the House, 
there was no objection to put pages of 
the existing Act to which you desire to 
refer into the Bill itself. But in these 
days it would be utterly impossible to 
get any Bill at all through if they took 
that course, and it would be quite im- 
possible to incorporate in the Bill the 
enactments to which Clause 2 referred. 


Clause agreed to, as were also the 
remaining clauses. 


On the Motion of the CHANCELLOR 
oF THE EXCHEQUER, the Bill was 
read 3°, 


HOUSE TAX (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill, 


Mr. HANBURY asked for an ex- 
planation of the measure. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It is a Consolidation Bill 
simply. 

Mr. HANBURY: What is it about ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the hon. Member 
would see; it was about the House Tax. 
[Laughter.| A Consolidation Bill was 
a most useful form of legislation. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked who was the 
Minister in charge of the Bill? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I am. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked how many house taxes 
there were to be consolidated! [ Laughter. | 

The CHANCELLOR or tHE,EX- 
CHEQUER said, that there was only one 
tax, but a great many Acts relating to 
it. [‘Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked what course 
the Government proposed to take with 
reference to this Bill after the Second 
Reading. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, that there were certain 
points which ought to be considered and 
dealt with in connection with this Bill. 
It was very important that there should 
be a definition of an “ inhabited house ” 
for taxation purposes. At present, if 
any persons lived in a corner of a large 
building, which was otherwise unoccupied 
at night, it was liable to inhabited 
house duty. There was a case of 
a large swimming bath attached to 
a club house, in one corner of 
which the teacher of natation lived. This 
was held to be an inhabited house, and 
duty wasexacted. That this should be 
possible was in his opinion unfair. The 
same unfairness existed in the case of 
banks and warehouses which the owners 
did not like to leave unprotected at night. 
Ifanyone above the position of a care- 
taker lived in any part of the building the 
whole of it became liable to the duty. 
He trusted that in Committee some 
Amendment would be accepted by the 
Government which would prevent the 
continuance of this hardship. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) observed that to amend the 
Bill in the way suggested by the hon. 
Member would not be within the power 
of the Committee to which the Bill was 
to be referred, as it was a consolidated 
measure only. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Hissert, Oldham) 
explained that in draftingjthis Bill every 
endeavour had been made to exclude any 
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amendment of the law. The measure 
consolidated eight Acts and portions of 
five other Acts. The Government would 
not be disposed to proceed with the Bill 
if advantage were to be taken of it to 
amend the existing law. The sole object 
of this Consolidation Bill was to minister 
to the convenience of the public. It 
was proposed to refer the Bill to the 
Statute Law Revision Committee. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON said, that 
he had always contended that the assess- 
ment for house duty was wrong, being 
upon the gross value instead of the rate- 
able value. He hoped that nothing 
would be done to prevent the considera- 
tion of this question in Committee on 
the Bill. Though the consolidation of 
laws might sometimes be a good thing, 
the consolidation of bad laws might be a 
waste of time. 


Bill read 2°. 


On the Motion to refer the Bill to the 
Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision, &c., Bills. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, there 
were various Amendments which ought 
to be considered, and, therefore, he sug- 
gested, that the Bill should be sent to 
the Standing Committee on Law, which 
had nothing more to do. While having 
no objection to consolidation, he thought 
the opportunity should be taken to make 
Amendments in the incidence of the tax 
felt as a grievance. He moved that the 
Bill be referred to the Standing Com- 
mitteee on Law. 

Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON seconded, 
in order that they should not be shut out 
from the opportunity to consider ques- 
tions which were believed to be 
important. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON ssaid, there ap- 
peared to be a misapprehension as to the 
effect of the proposal of the Government. 
Consolidation Bills were usually sent 
before the Joint Committee, whose 
function was to see that they were purely 
Sir John Hibbert. 
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Consolidation Bills and nothing else. It 
was not a substitute for the Committee 
Stage in the House itself. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, the hon. 
Member would have an opportunity of 
making Amendments when the Bill was 
brought back from the Joint Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill referred to the Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision, &c., Bills. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


On Clause 1, 


Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham), hoped that the Government 
would not persist with the measure. 
The third clause was a highly contentious 
one and should not be pressed. He 
moved to report Progress. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL hoped that the 
hon. Member would not press his objec- 
tion to the Bill. Whatever harm had 
been done was done. The Bill was 
practically an indemnity measure. No 
one who professed to know the facts in 
Ireland believed that exceptional outdoor 
relief was required on any large scale 
now. The people were coming over to 
this country in large numbers for employ- 
ment at this season, but as outdoor relief 
had been given in the months when it 
was required without Parliamentary 
sanction, he thought it was a little un- 
gracious towards the poor people to 
endeavour to stop the Parliamentary 
sanction to the relief that had been 
afforded. There was really nothing in 
all the talk about the Parliamentary 
Franchise. The relief had been given in 
constituences where it did not matter 
who voted and who did not, and it was 
therefore nonsense to say that the clause 
complained of was an election clause. 
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Mr. BANBURY explained that he 
had not the slightest objection to out- 
relicf being granted to these people, but 
what he objected to was Clause 3, which 
allowed people who received out-relief to 
vote. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (on the point of 
order) : The hon. Member is speaking of 
the third clause, which has not been 
reached. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arruur 
O’Connor): I cannot say the remarks of 
the hon. Member are irrelevant to the 
question of reporting progress. 


Mr. BANBURY was willing to with- 
draw his Motion now if he were allowed 
to renew it on the third clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
On Clause 3, 


Mr. BANBURY renewed his Motion 
to report progress. 


Mr. J. MORLEY pointed out that 
this was a clause which had been inserted 
in a Bill of similar character on the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Thanet, then Chief Secretary. It had 
appeared in a Relief Bill he himself 
introduced in 1886; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone had shown that it 
could not have, in a single constituency 
where the Bill was operative, the very 
slightest electoral effect. [A MEMBER : 
“ Why?”] Because the majority in 
these constituencies was 2,000 or 3,000, 
and as the Bill would at the outside 
strike off 20 or 30 Votes, was it worth 
while to resist the Bill in this way ? 


Mr. J. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham) submitted that the question 
was whether the clause created any dis- 
tinction between England and Ireland 
as to the result of receiving out-door 
relief. Out-door relief given in 
England to the class of persons 
referred to would undoubtedly exclude 
them from the franchise, and he 
failed to see why a disability inflicted 
upon an English voter should not also 
be inflicted upon an Irish voter for the 
like reason. If the clause were dropped 
out there would be no further opposition 
to the Bill. 


{21 Jung 1895} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY :. The class of 
persons to whom the Bill will apply— 
persons holding over a quarter of an 
acre of land—does not exist in England. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS con- 
tended that the question whether the 
persons held land had nothing to do with 
it. The question was, not the possession 
of land, but relief from the rates. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, his hon. 
Friend really misrepresented the situa- 
tion. The law in England and Ireland 
regarding the disqualification of persons 
receiving either in or out relief was 
absolutely the same. But here were 
certain districts of Ireland that were 
visited by a great calamity to the potato 
crop. The Chief Secretary stepped in on 
his own responsibility and authorised 
Boards of Guardians to give out-relief 
to a certain extent. The real question was, 
whether people who were not paupers in 
the ordinary sense, but were visited by a 
great calamity for which they were in no 
way responsible, were to be exposed to 
civil disabilities. 

An hon. MEMBER: Precisely the 
English case. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then, if it 
was the English case, let them begin to 
make an end of it at once. People should 
not be punished in this way for what 
they could not help. 


Mr. JOHNSTON supported the re- 
tention of the clause. It would be an 
extremely unfortunate and ungracious 
thing on the part of this Committee to 
visit upon these people the penalty of 
disfranchisement. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that the origin 
of this clause was a clause introduced in 
1879, in a Bill brought forward by the 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the right hon. Member for Thanet, and 
under exactly similar circumstances. 
Its object was to prevent hardship and 
injustice being inflicted on the people, 
who, because of a calamity, had to be 
afforded relief, and it was introduced by 
a Conservative Government. It should, 
therefore, be clearly understood what 
the character of the issue was, and the 
Government were perfectly prepared to 
take a Division upon it. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
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had referred to a section of an Act of 
1879, passed at a time when he (Mr. 
Lowther) represented the Irish Govern- 
ment. He must remind the Committee 
that the circumstances under which the 
Act was passed were exceptional. [Mr. 
J. Mortey : “So are these.”| It was a 
period of great distress in Ireland, and 
the Government of the day were desirous 
of preventing any injustice or hardship 
occurring to those who were compelled 
to accept relief. If this were a temporary 
measure, and were to be confined to 
occasions of distress which were of an 
exceptional character—[Mr. J. Mor.ey: 
“Tt is.”|—then he thought the precedent 
laid down in the Act, to which refer- 
ence had been made, might fairly be 
borne in mind by the Committee. If 
the Bill, however, had a wider range, he 
thought it would come within the cate- 
gory of business which the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them would not be | 
taken that night, namely, contentious | 
business. If the Bill were to make pro- | 
vision for a bona-fide occasion of tem-| 
porary and keen distress, he thought the | 
Committee would do wisely in following | 
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being given to Ireland. That was the 
point at issue, but this clause had been 
supported by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone on the ground that this was the 
relief of exceptional distress. A few 
months ago there were 10 or 11 weeks 
of frost in this country, which inflicted 
on the population distress of the direst 
kind, most exceptional in its character, 
and as severe as that which existed in 
Treland. What they wanted the people 
of this country to understand was, that 
relief was given to the Irish, but refused 
to the English. Very many respectable 
working men in England, during that 
period, were in such extremity that they 
had to appeal to the Poor Law for relief, 
and in every such case they were dis- 
franchised. It must seem apparent to 
everyone that there was a difference in 
the treatment which the working class 
population received in England, and the 
treatment sought to be meted out to the 
Irish population, who were in no worse 
condition than were the English labourers. 
during the period to which he had re- 
ferred. Therefore, while they did not 


(Ireland) Bill. 


‘object to relief in Ireland, they desired 
the precedent alluded to; but if, on the| this to be an object lesson to show 
other hand, there was any idea of ajhow the Government were compelled 








general alteration of the law—({Mr. J.) 
Mortey : “ There is not.”|—he should 
be the first to protest strongly against it. 
If the Bill proposed to alter the general 
law, they ought to reject the clause— | 
[Mr. J. Mortey: “It does not.”]; but 
if, on the other hand, it was distinctly 
understood to be a temporary and excep- 
tional measure, he thought the Com- 
mittee would do wisely in following the | 
precedent mentioned. | 

Mr. BANBURY observed that the | 
Chief Secretary had stated that this | 
clause would only influence 20 or 30 
votes. That, however, was not at all 
the point upon which he had raised this 
question. He brought it forward as a 
matter of principle, and, as he under- 
stood this was not a question of prin-| 
ciple, but an exceptional case which 
might not require any measure to be put 
in operation again, he begged to with- 
draw his Amendment to report Progress. 








Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) did not think that any 
of them intended to oppose any relief 


J.|to do this thing and everything 





Mr. James Lowther. 


else 
demanded from them by those sitting 
opposite (the Irish Members) and who 
were really in power, whilst those who 
represented English constituencies had 
sought in vain to obtain for the 
suffering people in this country any con- 
sideration whatever. 


Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 

Bill reported without Amendment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY appealed to the 
House to allow the Bill to be read a 
third time 

Bill read 3°. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved : “That the House 


do now adjourn.” 


House adjourned at Half after 
Ten of the Clock till 
Monday next. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Buren Po.ice (ScorLanD) PRovIsIONAL 
HOUSE OF LORDS. OrpeR (Paistey) Bix (No. 164). 


Monday, 24th June 1896. DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 


| (IRELAND) Provis1IonaL ORDER BILL 
| (No. 165). 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Provi- 


SIONAL ORDER (No. 7) Bitzi (No. 166.) 


z "i LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRrovi- 
N COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
RIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) BILL.  S10NAL OrperR (No. 8) Bit (No. 167). 
Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) moved | LocaL Government (IRELAND) Provi- 
the Second Reading of this Bill. | SIONAL ORDER (No. 9) Bru (No, 168). 
Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, that 
on such an occasion, when they were | LocALGovERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
awaiting a statement of great importance, | (No. 5) Britt (No..169). 
he would not detain their Lordships by | 
speaking on the Second Reading of a| Loca, GoveRNMENT PRovisiONALORDERS 
private Bill ; but he wished to say, as s| (No. 8) Bitz (No. 170). 
Member of the Committee which in-| 
quired into the Betterment question last LocaL.GovERNMENT PRovIsIONAL ORDERS 
year, and the only Committee of either (No. 9) Brit (No. 171). 
House which had gone into the question, 
that very great objection was taken to Loca, GovVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
the Bill as it now came before their (No. 11) Bix (No. 172). 
Lordships’ House; and when the Bill! 
came back from the Committee for a LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
Third Reading it would probably be. (No. 12) Bitz (No. 173). 
examined in great detail. For the| 
present he merely wished to enter a pro-| Loca, GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
test against the terms of a compromise | (No. 13) Bitz (No. 174). 
arrived at by certain parties in the Lon-| 
don County Council, and to say that | Loca GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
this compromise was regarded by a great (Hovustinc oF WorkinG Ctass&s) 
number of persons who had been no} (No. 2) Brix (No. 175). 
parties to it themselves as being very in- | 





equitable and very unjust. | Loca, GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
Bill read 2°. (Poor Law) Bint (No. 176). 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. The following were returned from the 


|Commons, agreed to :— 
EpucaTION PROVISIONAL ORDER Con-| 


FIRMATION (LoNDON) But. [1 L.] ELEMENTARY EpucaTIoN PROVISIONAL 
; , € ieee ORDER CoNnFIRMATION (AcTON) BILL 


Reported from the Select Committee (u.u.] 


with Amendments, and committed to a| 


Committee of the whole House. | ELEMENTARY EpucaTion PRovisionaL 


ORDER CONFIRMATION (BRISTOL) 
The following Bills were brought from | Bu [u.1.] 


the Commons, and read 1*, 


FRIENDLY Societies Brix (No. 161). ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon PROVISIONAL 
OrpvER COoNFIRMATION (CROYDON) 


OvuTpoor Reiger (IRELAND) BILL Bitt [H.1.] 
(No. 162). 
| ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
Votuntgers (Minitary Service) B11, ORDER» CONFIRMATION (Hornsey) 


(No. 163). | Briu [H.1.] 
VOL. XXXIV. [rourTH sERIES. | 4F 
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ELEMENTARY EpucaTION PROVISIONAL Pier AND Harsour PROVISIONAL 
Orpers ConrirmMaTioN (LEEDS) OrverR (No. 3) BIL. 
Bitt [H.1.] 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PRovIsIoNAL The following were read 3* (according 
Orper Conrirmation (Liverpoot) | to order), and passed— 
Bux [H.1.] LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 
VISIONAL OrpERS (No. 3) BILL. 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PrRovisionaL 
OrpER ConFIRMATION (LLANGOLLEN) | Loca, GovERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 
Bite. (1.1. VISIONAL OrpER (No. 4) BILL. 
ELemMentary Epvucation ProvisionaAL| METROPOLITAN PoLicEk PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (LONGBEN- OrvER BILL. 
TON) BILL H.L. 
) ] Etectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
ELEMENTARY EpucaTiIoN PROVISIONAL (No. 1) Brit. 
OrpER Conrirmation (Lowestort)| E.ectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
Bit [H.1.] (No. 2) Brut. 
ELementary Epvucation ProvisionaL| Electric LicutinG ProvisionaL ORDERS 
OrDER CoNFIRMATION (MANCHES- (No. 3.) Brut. 
rer) Bru [n.1.] PreR AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) Brit. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION. (PWLLHEL!) 


Bu [H.1.] 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PRrovisioNnAL 
OrpDER COoNFIRMATION (WEsTON- 


sUPER-MareE) Bit [H.1.] 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation ProvisioNaL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (WILMING- 
TON) Bru [H.1.] 


ELEMENTARY EDpDvUCATION PROVISIONAL 


OrDER CONFIRMATION 
HAM) Brut [u.1.] 


(Torren- 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
amendments to be received To-morrow. 





The following were read 2* (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow :— 


Commons ReGuLATION (BEXHILL) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Commons RecGuiation (HAtirax) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


IncLosurE (Castor anp AILSworTH) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Pro- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) Bit. 


The following were read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons :— 


Etecrric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5.) Brix [H.1.] 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6.) Binz [H.1.] 





Gas OrRpDERS CONFIRMATION BILL 


[H.L.]; and 


Gas AND WaTER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL at) 
Amendments repor (according to 
Order); and Bills to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1.) Bux [x.1.] 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CANAL RATES, 'TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Moved—That the Message of the House 
of Commons of the 17th instant with 
respect to the following Bills, viz. :— 
Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 
Provisional Order (Strabane 
Canal) Bill ; 
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Canal Tolls and Charges Provi- 
sional Order (Caledonian and 

Crinan Canal) Bill ; 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provi-' 
sional Order (River Ouse, Beds 

and Hunts, &c.) Bill; | 

be taken into consideration (the Chair- | 
man of Committees); agreed to. The) 
said Message considered accordingly. | 


Resignation 
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INDIA (ACCOUNTS AND ESTIMATES), 
1895-96. 


Explanatory memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894. 
Order of the Lords Justices in Council, 


Then it was moved that a Committee | dated 17th June 1895, relating to the 
of five Lords be appointed to join with | landing of foreign animals in Ireland : 
the Committee of the House of Com-| Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 





mons, as mentioned in the said Message; | 
agreed to. The Lords following were | 
named of the Committee :— | 


Duke of Richmond and Gordon ; Ear! | 
of Lauderdale; Lord Digby; Lord) 
Rookwood ; Lord Hawkesbury. 


Ordered,—That such Committee have 
power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. 


Then a Message was ordered to be 
sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith, 


STATUTE LAW REVISION AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
Message from the Commons that they 
have committed the House Tax (Con- 
solidation) Bill to the Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision, &c., Bills. 


JAPAN, No. 1 (1895). 

Dispatch from Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Tokio, forwarding copy of the Treaty 
of Peace concluded between China and 
Japan, 17th April 1895. 


ROYAL OBSERVATORY (EDINBURGH). 
Fifth Annual Report of the Astro- | 
nomer Royal for Scotland, 1895. 





PRISONS (DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE). 

Minutes of Evidence taken by the| 

Departmental Committee on Prisons ; | 

with appendices and index. 


EXPLOSIONS (TIMSBURY COLLIERY). | 

Reports to the Secretary of State on 
the circumstances attending an explosion 
which occurred in the Timsbury Colliery 
on the 6th February 1895, by J. Roskill, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, and Joseph S. | 
Martin, Esq., Her Majesty’s Inspector | 
of Mines, | 


\ 


and ordered to lie on the Table. 





RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 


Tue Eartor ROSEBERY : My Lords, 
Before the House proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the business on the Paper— 
and that I trust will, in the circum- 


|stances, only be the non-contentious 
| public business on the Paper—I desire to 


make a very brief statement, which the 
House no doubt will anticipate. After 
the vote in the House of Commons on 
Friday night, which was practically a 
Vote of Censure on the Secretary of 
State for War and on the Department 
over which he presides, on the question 
of National Defence, immediately after 
he had laid before the House, or adum- 
brated to the House, a great scheme of 
military reorganisation, the Government 
have felt it their duty to place their 
resignations in the hands of the Queen. 
Those resignations have been accepted, 
and the Government consequently only 
hold Office until their successors are 
appointed. 

THE Eart or CRANBROOK, in the 
absence of the Marquess of Salisbury, 
said : I understand my noble Friend, 
Lord Salisbury, will wish the House to 
adjourn until to-morrow. In that case I 
presume that to-morrow only non-con- 
tentious business will be taken, but if 
there is any public business which the 


| Government think ought to be proceeded 


with there will be no objection to that. 
THE Eart or ROSEBERY : I take it 


|that will be the course, in accordance 


with precedent. There is one important 
Bill which, I think, is non-contentious— 
the Behring Sea Fisheries Bill, which is 
coming up from the House of Commons, 
and may possibly go through all its 
stages there to-night. 
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DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL. 
This Bill stood on the Paper for Com- 
mittee, but on the Order being called, 
Viscount HALIFAX said, it could 
hardly be called a non-contentious Bill, 
and, therefore, he proposed to post- 
pone it. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill being called, 

THE Eart oF ONSLOW said, that 
although he did not think the Bill was a 
contentious one, he thought it would be 
desirable in the circumstances that he 
should not move the Second Reading 
that night. The Bill was the same Bill 
as that introduced by the late Govern- 
ment when in power, and he trusted he 
would have an opportunity of moving 
the Second Reading under more favour- 
able auspices. 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY : I trust) 
the noble Earl will have an opportunity | 


of moving the Second Reading under 
more favourable auspices. 

COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATIONS 

(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 


ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 


and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


MORTGAGEES’ COSTS BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


EXTRADITION BILL [u.1.]. 
Read 3* (according to Order); Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed; and sent to 
the Commons. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY : I move 
that the sitting of the House to-morrow 
do commence at a Quarter past Four. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: On 
that Motion I wish to ask a question 
with reference toa Bill of considerable 
interest, and with regard to which your 
Lordships seem to be unaware of the 
course to be taken. I should like to ask 
whether the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
is to be taken to-morrow. 
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| Tue Duke or ST. ALBANS: In the 
|absence of my noble Friend, Lord Dun- 
raven, it is impossible to give a direct 
| answer, but it seems to me that this is not 
a contentious Bill, and a valuable discus- 
sion on the subject might take place. As 
regards the supporters of the Bill, we are 
| perfectly prepared to go on with it if the 
| House sits for business to-morrow. 
| Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I rather 
/envy the reasoning faculty by which my 
| noble Friend is able to arrive at the con- 
| clusion that the Bill in question is non- 
|contentious. It has torn the House into 
| two violent factions ever since I have 
|had any experience of the House, and, 
speaking as I do for myself in rather 
/hampered circumstances, I should cer- 
‘tainly deprecate the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill being taken under the head 
‘of non-contentious business. 

Tue Duke or ST. ALBANS: I used 
the expression purely in the party sense. 

THE Eart or CRANBROOK : I be- 
‘lieve that in all cases of a similar kind, 
when there is no Government actually 
working and sitting with the power of a 
Government, it is usual that Bills that 
‘are discussable should be suspended—at 
‘all events for a time. 

THe Duke or ST. ALBANS: In 
that case I will communicate with Lord 
| Dunraven, and the Bill will not come on 
| to-morrow. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
BILL 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said: I 
/am informed that, by the favour of the 
inoble Lords opposite, I may take this 
| Bill as an unopposed Bill. 

Bill read 2*. 


SEAL FISHERIES (NORTH PACIFIC) 
BILL. 


This Bill was brought up from the 
Commons. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
|moving that it be read a first time, 
|said that, as it was extremely urgent 
‘that the Bill should pass into law, he 
'should move the Second Reading to- 
|morrow, and also give notice of his 
‘intention to move that the Standing 
‘Orders be suspended in order that it 
| might pass through all its stages. 

House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Five o’clock, until To-morrow. 
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| EAST INDIA (CANTONMENT ACTS). 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. | Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 6th May; Mr. Stansfeld] ; to 
Monday, 24th June 1896. \lie upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
'[No. 318.] 
The House met at Ten minutes after) n,n inpIA (INCOME AND EXPEN- 
Three of the Clock. } DITURE). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
|{Address 13th June; Mr. Secretar 
LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS | Vesa] ; to lie upon the Table, and Ad 





(Poor Law) Brit, and be printed.—[ No. 319.] 
LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS | 
(No. 13) Brit. |FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
As amended, considered ; read 3°, and LAND) BILL. 
passed. Reported from the Standing Com- 


mittee (Scotland) ; 
LocaL GovERNMENT (IRELAND) Provi-| Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 10) Butt. be printed.—[No. 320.] 


Reported, with Amendments [Pro- | Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, | mittee to be printed.—[No. 320.] 


to be considered To-morrow. ' Bill, as amended by the Standing 
——— Committee, to be taken into considera- 
CITY CHURCH FUNDS. tion upon Thursday, and to be printed. 


Return Sores 21st June] to be —{[Bill 323.] 


oe tea RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 
ROYAL OBSERVATORY (EDINBURGH). *Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
Copy presented,--of Fifth Annual | (Derby), who roseamidloud cheers shortly 
Report of Astronomer Royal for Scotland before half-past Three e’clock, said : Mr. 
(1895) [by Command]; to lie upon the | Speaker, it is my duty, before questions, 
Table. to make an announcement to the House, 
because I think that that announcement 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894. will show that questions for to-day 
Copy presented,—of Order of the|should be deferred. The Division 
Lords Justices and Privy Council in of last Friday night upon the Army Vote 
Ireland, dated 17th June 1895, relating for the War Office was, in fact, a direct 
to the landing of Foreign Animals in| Vote of Censure upon the Secretary of 
Ireland [by Act]; to lie upon the | State for the War Department—{cheers] 
Table. _—than whom I will take on me to say 
‘no more able, more respected, or more 
OUT-DOOR RELIEF (SPECIFIED —_ popular Minister ever filled that great 
COUNTIRS). ipost. [Loud and general cheers.| I 
Return presented,—relative thereto! ooq  hardl thet tlie: G 
ce "| y say a e Govern 
[ordered 7th March ; Sir Theodore Fry) ;) ment absolutely associated and identify 
to lie upon the Table. themselves with the responsibility of 
WINES" IMPORTED. ‘my right hon. Friend and his 


: Army administration. [Cheers.] The 
Return presented,—relative thereto. y ‘ 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, | COUTS® thus _— — tl oe Gentle- 
No. 96, of Session 1894) [ordered 20th | en Opposite has disabled the Secretary 
May ; Sir Frederick Seager Hunt]; to|° State from proceeding with the Army 


lie upon the Table, and to be printed.— | Estimates, and has made it practically 
[No. 317.] c impossible for the executive Government 


to obtain those Votes of Supply which 

EAST INDIA (ACCOUNTS AND | are necessary for the public service of the 
ESTIMATES, 1895-6). ‘country. The Cabinet, therefore, have 

Copy _ presented,—of Explanatory | found it their duty, through the Prime 
Memorandum by the Secretary of State | Minister, to tender to the Queen their 
for India [by Command]; to lie upon| resignation of office, and that resignation 
the Table. | bas been accepted by Her Majesty. The 
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Government 
office until 


accordingly only, hold 
their successors are ap- 
pointed. Under these circumstances 
I should, according to usual pre 
cedent, have moved the adjournment 
of the House so that no ordinary 
business could be transacted until the 
appointment of our successors, who will 
be responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
But, Sir, there happens to be on the 
Paper one Bill which it is indispensable 
should be passed and receive the Royal 
Assent before the end of the present 
week ; I refer to the Seal Fisheries Bill. 
I shall propose, therefore, to proceed with 
that Bill, and that Bill alone, to-day, 
postponing all other Orders of the Day, 
and when it is disposed of, then to move 
the adjournment of the House. This is 
a course which has previously been pur- 
sued in the year 1886 and in the year 
1885, when, during an interregnum like 
the present, indispensable business was 
transacted. I shall, therefore, propose 


to postpone the first Order of the Day, 
which is Supply ; and then I should hope 
that we shall be able to take the Com- 
mittee on the Seal Fisheries Bill, and if 
it passes, as I hope, through Committee 


without Amendment, then it will be read 
a third time and sent to the House of 
Lords. Well, Sir, that is all that is 
necessary or proper that I should say 
upon the present occasion on the 
business of this House. Before I 
sit down I hope I may be permitted 
to say a few further words before 
~I leave this place. In quitting office 
I relinquish also a position which I have 
always regarded as one of greater respon- 
sibility and higher obligation even than 
any office under the Crown. [General 
cheers.| It has always been my aim, 
unequal as I have felt myself to the task 
—{ Opposition cries of “ No!”|—to main- 
tain the ancient dignity and the great tra- 
ditions —[Oppesition cheers|— of this 
famous Assembly. In that arduous duty, 
under circumstances of no ordinary diffi- 
culty, I have received great and necessary 
assistance. I desire to tender to the 
Gentlemen with whom I have the honour 
to act my grateful thanks for the con- 
stant, the unfailing, and the generous 
support which I have received from 
them in the duty which has been 
devolved upon me. I desire also 
to acknowledge the courtesy which 
I have invariably received from my 
political opponents—[Opposition cheers] 
Sir William Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 
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—and, Sir, if it be not too presumptuous 
to adopt the words of one of my most 
illustrious predecessors, I would ask leave 
to say that for every man who has spent 
his life in the noble arena of Parlia- 
mentary conflict, the chiefest ambition 
must always, whether in the majority or 
in the minority, be to stand well with 
the House of Commons. [General cheers. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.), who was received with loud Opposi- 
tion cheers, said: Sir, everybody, on 
whichever side of the House he may sit, 
will have heard with sympathy and 
emotion the touching words’ with 
which the right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded his speech. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Whether or not it is to be really, 
for the moment, the termination of 
the responsible office which he has 
held with so much dignity for more than 
two years I knownot. But whether it 
be so, or whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man is destined to continue the duties he 
has hitherto so worthily sustained, all 
must feel that, so far as his glance is 
backwards, so far as he has made a re- 
trospective survey of the work he has 
done in this House, he has not appealed 
to us who sit on this side of the House, 
still less to those who sit on the other, 
he has not appealed in vain for our 
sympathy and for our approval of the 
object which he has always had in 
view as a Parliamentary leader. What- 
ever we may think of the policy of the 
Government which he leads in this 
House, we all recognise the right hon. 
Gentleman as one of the greatest orna- 
ments of this Assembly [c/eers], and as 
one who has ever had the dignity of this 
Assembly in view. Sir, you will not, I 
hope, think I am travelling into un- 
necessary criticisms when I say that, 
while I recognise that the Government 
are the best judges of whether they can or 
cannot properly under theexisting circum- 
stances continue to be responsible for 
public affairs, while I have no title to 
criticise the interpretation they have put 
upon the Vote of last Friday, I should 
have thought that, taking the view they 
do, the proper and constitutional course 
for them to have adopted would have 
been to advise Her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament. [Loud Opposition Cheers.] 
It must be admitted by all that for a 
Government in the position of that of 
which the right hon. Gentleman is a 
Member to resign is practically equiva- 


of Ministers. 
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lent toa determination to put the burden 
of Office upon the Opposition. [Minis- 
terial Cheers.| But the present Opposi- 
tion have been themselves the subject 
of a deliberate and successful Vote of 
Censure by this House of Commons. In 
August, 1892, the Gentlemen who sit 
upon this Bench, all of them Members 
of the previous Administration, were 
made the subject of a Vote of Censure 
proposed by the present Home Secretary, 
which Vote of Censure was carried by a 
substantial majority. So that what in 
effect the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to desire is that those whose policy has 
already been deliberately censured by 
this House of Parliament should never. 
theless endeavour to wind up the busi- 
ness of the Session. Sir, I do not think 
that is in accordance with the best con- 
stitutional traditions [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
and I greatly regret that the Govern- 
ment have adopted the course which 
they have adopted on the present 
occasion. That, Sir, I think, is all that 
is necessary for me to say upon the 
present crisis. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has made allusion to one particular 
Bill which, he says, must pass into law 
in accordance with international obliga- 
tions. Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man speaks upon that subject with 
authority, and I have no doubt that the 
Bill will pass without any great difficulty 
in the course of this evening. I do not 
criticise, therefore, the departure from 
ordinary practice which has induced the 
right hon. Gentleman to except that 
Bill from the general proscription which 
he has made against business, whether it 
be public or private. For whatever 
may be the issue of the present crisis, of 
which I myself venture to make no fore- 
cast, it is evident that that Bill, at all 
events, ought to pass into law without 
unnecessary delay. [Cheers. | 


SEAL FISHERIES (NORTH PACIFIC) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs if, in order to expedite 
the discussion of the clauses of this Bill, 
he would state, first, what were the 
terms of the existing agreement, if any, 
with Russia upon this subject ; secondly, 


{24 June 1895} 
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what were the terms of the complaints 
which had been made by the Canadian 
Government ; and, thirdly, what were 
the terms of the agreement, if any, 
between the United States and Russia. 
He had an Amendment upon the Paper, 
but if the hon. Baronet’s answer was 
satisfactory he should not move it. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
said, that he also had several Amend- 
ments to propose, which, however, he 
would not press if they obtained an 
answer to the points mentiuned by his 
hon. Friend. 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) said, he would leave 
his hon. Friend, Mr. Buxton, to answer 
the question with regard to Canada. 
The agreement with Russia had simply 
been renewed by an exchange of notes 
between the two Governments. The 
agreement entered into between the 
United States and Russia was exactly 
similar in character, and it would be 
embodied in the Blue-book, which would 
be issued with the least possible delay. 
He hoped those two points would be 
regarded as satisfactory. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, there had been 
a great deal of correspondence between 
the Colonial Office and the Canadian 
Government with the view of coming 
to an agreement, and he thought 
he might say that on the whole the 
objections made by Canada had been 
satisfactorily met. There were three 
points raised with regard to the Bill. 
The first objection was that the old 
Bill did not make the owner as well 
as the master liable where a ship was 
properly condemned, and it seemed to 
the Colonial Office that in many cases it 
would be idle for any damage that might 
accrue to make only the master liable, 
for in not a few instances the master 
would have no interest in the ship, and 
might be only a man of straw. He did 
not know, however, that the Canadians 
wished to press this point very strongly. 
On the two other points they had 
been able to meet the objections raised. 
The Canadian Government objected, 
and rightly so, to the power of searching 
vessels wholly on suspicion and without 
reasonable means of knowing that they 
had evaded the law. By the new 
Bill, as it now stood, it would be seen 
that no vessel could be seized unless 
the officer of the naval service had 
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reasonable cause to believe that she had 
committed some illegality, and this fully 
covered the objection. The third point 
to which Canada objected was the 
clause in the old Bill, which threw on 
the owner and master the onus of proof 
that a ship found in the prohibited area 
with sealing implements on _ board, 
was not there for an illegal purpose. 
That clause had been struck out 
and was not inserted in the present 
Bill, and the onus of proof would 
henceforth rest, not on the owner 
or master, but on those who seized the 
vessel. [ Hear, hear!”] Those objec- 


Adjournment. 


tions having been met, he believed the 
Bill would have the substantial support 
[“* Hear, 


of the Canadian Government. 
hear ! ” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought the points with regard to the 
agreements with Russia and the United 
States had been thoroughly met. If 
the Government would accept his last 
Amendment and consent to set forth 
in the Schedule of the Bill, as was done 
with the Bills of 1893 and 1894, the 
sections of the Merchant Shipping Act 
which were made applicable to this 
measure, he should be prepared, under 
the exceptional circumstances in which 
they were then placed, to withdraw all 
the Amendments to the Bill of which he 
had given notice. In order that those 
who would be affected by the Bill might 
clearly understand it, it was necessary 
that the sections referred to should be 
fully set out in the Schedule. It would 
relieve the Bill of the charge that other- 
wise it was legislation by allusion. 

Sir E. GREY said, the point was 
fully considered by the Government 
when the Bill was drawn up, and they 
came to the conclusion that the object 
which the hon. Member had in view 
would be best met if, instead of adding 
the schedule to the Bill, the captain of 
the sealer, when he was supplied with a 
copy of the Act, should have added to it 
a short statement of the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act (1894). 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said he would advise his hon. 
Friend to accept the statement of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
though he approved of the sections of the 
Merchant Shipping Act applying to the 
Bill being scheduled in it. The question 
was a practical one, and, perhaps, on 
reconsidering the matter, the Govern- 


Mr. Sydney Busxton. 


{COMMONS} 
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ment might consent to the schedule 
being inserted by the Lords. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to move that you do 
now report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. [Laughter and cries of 
“Order.”| Seeing that the Irish Land 
Bill is not to be proceeded with, I do not 
see why the Seal Fisheries Bill should 
be taken. [Lend cries of “ Order.”} 

THe CHAIRMAN: I cannot put 
that motion. [Cheers. | 

Mr. BUXTON (in reply to Mr. 
Gipson Bow tes) said, that before the 
Bill went up to the House of Lords, 
the Government would reconsider the 
point whether it would be advisable to 
insert a schedule of the sections of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, though he 
doubted that it would be done. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he still 
thought the schedule ought to form part 
of the Bill. But in view of the crisis 
that had arisen in the business of the 
country, he should not, under the cir- 
cumstances, move the Amendments of 
which he had given notice. 


Bill passed through Committee, and 
Reported without Amendment. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.), 
moved “ That this House do now 
adjourn.” 

Several hon. MemBers : Until when ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Until to-morrow. 
It is a matter of arrangement between 
the two sides of the House that the 
House should adjourn now until to © 
morrow, when all Committees and other ~ 
bodies will meet in the ordinary way. a 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, — 
Kingston) asked, whether the Committees 
would sit on Wednesday ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It may be for 
somebody else to dispose of the Business 
on Wednesday. [Laughter.] 

Dr. TANNER (who rose amid cries 
of “ Order”) said, he wished to ask Mr. 


Speaker whether, when a Member rose | | 


in Committee to raise an objection, it © 
was casting any reflection on the Chair “7 
or on the Chairman of Committees ? : 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is clearly out of Order. _ 
Question “That this House do now 
adjourn ” put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 
(INDEX. © 











